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Ari’r. I.— 1, John Hopkinses Noiiom of Political Kconomy. By 
the Author of Couvcrsations on Political Economy. 8vo, 
London: 1833. 

2. Illustrations of Poliliml Economy, By Harriet Martineau. 
(The first Thirlcen Numbers.) 12mo. London: 1832. 

o.MEN have lonj 5 reigned supreme over both the learning 
" ” and jiractice of domestic economy. Tliey are the proper 
legislators for, as well as ministers of, the interior. But the 
province of Political Economy, although it may begin with 
home, is so vast and complicated, that these two departments 
cannot have much in coiuinon beyond the approximation of a 
name. There is one point of view, however, in which women 
may ho said to have an honourable and preeminent interest in 
this latter subject. If they do not rejoice with those that rejoice 
more than we do, they far surpass us in the nobler office of 
mourning with those who mourn. The science, therefore, may 
properly bo recommended to them from its intimate connexion 
with the protection and comfort of the poor. This recommenda- ^ 
lion i.s by no inc:ins inconsistent with a horror of the Ama/ous 
of politics. The less women usually meddle with any thing 
which can be called jiuhlic life out of their village, we sire sure 
the better for all parties. A deep sympathy with the precarious 
situation of their ])oorer neighbours, and an active benevolence 
in relieving the distressed, and in encouraging the virtuous, fur> 
nish them with a circle wide enough. These are cares which 
may well satisfy any reasonable personal ambition ; while they 
are idcntific<l with the best ornaments of the female character, 
and the real out of door duties of female life. For the due per- 
VOL. LVII. NO. CXV. A 
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formancc of tlie^c duties,. a certain kindofknpwledifc, however, 
(and more espociaUy-.ilk'iiie present elate of society,) is quite sa 
necessary as tenderness an^^eis^t This knowledge it is the busi- 
ness of Political EedHoniV t^upj^y. ^ ‘ 

If Political Economy is a new faith, yet, thus considered, it 
is onq which may )iaturaliy look for an attentive hearing from 
the enlightened portion of the sex, Aoeordingly, the point is 
already passed of public congratulation on the accession of fe- 
male converts. Popular priestesses have arisen. And they have 
fortunately undertaken to preach the practical truths and bless- 
ings of the science, rather than its mysteries and creed. Mrs Mar- 
cct has resumed her valuable labours In the unpretending little 
volume which heads our article* It is delightfully written, and 
is admirably adapted, by plain straightforward sense, for its 
virtuous purpose — the improvement of the labouring classes. It 
is intended to do for the uneducated generally, what her well- 
known * Conversations on Political Economy’ had before done (and 
most successfully) for young and controversy* hating students. 
The other work, whose title we have also prefixed, and into 
whose characteristic qualities wo shall enter more at length, is 
still more extraordinary, from the singular boldness of its expe- 
riment, and the variety of talent displayed in the execution. 
From the ‘ Conversations on Political Economy,* by Mrs 
Mareet, it may appear only a step to have passed on to its * 11- 
* lustrations’ by Miss Martineau. But the step was a trying 
one ; and every thing depended on the ability with which it might 
be made. There is something so striking in the attempt to com- 
bine a portion of the attainments of Mrs Mareet with the scenic 
liveliness, and with more than the fancy and feeling of Mies 
Edgeworth, that wo do not well know which to admire most,— 
the originality and venturesomeness of the first conception, or 
the self-reliance with which, under considerable discouragement, 
she persisted in her scheme. She does not affect to have made 
a tingle discovery. We think, indeed, that she has much to 
learn and reconsider. But she has already made, by a previ- 
ously undreamed-of route, a brilliant progress towards the 
rescue of her beloved science — the science of Adam Smith — 
from the cloud which some persons have thought was gathering 
over its condition and its fate. There are practical men 'who 
delighted to spread the rumour that it had died outright in the 
cavern of obscure abstractions : whilst firmer and more philoso- 
phical believers in its vitality, were compelled to bitterly lament 
that its nature as a science of facts, as well as of reasoning, was 
often almost forgotten. The complaint had become general, 
that its modern course was too much intrusted to a thread of 
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algebraic ^^daottons, by which it appeared less likely to be 
guided than to be restrained, embarrassed, and misled. 

The cycle which ordinary periodicals undertake to perform is 
found sufficiently hazardous and difficult, even with the help of 
all their eccentricities and all their satellites. Miss Martineau 
has already faithfully completed somewhat more than her 
first year’s monthly labours. The invention, the knowledge, and 
the workmanlike skill required to maintain, single-handed, the 
form which she has assumed, and to keep to the orbit in which 
she is travelling, must be taken into consideration in order duly 
to appreciate the task which she has set before her. Perhaps no 
single writer, certainly no young lady, ever contracted so extra- 
ordinary an engagement with the public as that of a Monthly 
course of Political Economy, embodied in apposite fables, uni- 
ting at once dramatic beauty and scientific truth. Hitherto her 
horn of light has regularly reappeared inth every new moon in 
the literary heavens. The learning, it is true, is necessarily bor- 
rowed ; but it has been surrounded with a halo and a lustro en- 
tirely her own. She has changed from month to month, with 
equal power and readiness, the materials which her creative 
influence was about to inform and animate ; and nevertheless 
has retained, to a great degree, the same brightness and the 
same design. It is, however, impossible, according to the laws 
by which human genius works, that an equal degree of punctu- 
ality and of excellence should be long continued. The mind in 
its higher efforts cannot move by clock* work. From some, 
especially two or three of the last, numbers now before us, it is 
evident that Miss Martineau will not succeed in reconciling the 
contradiction ; she must choose between the two sides of the 
alternative, which of them she will give up. In her case, there 
can bo no comparison between the advants^es and disadvan- 
tages belonging to periodical publication. Can a week’s or a 
month’s delay bo put in competition with the risk of a partial 
view, a hasty paragraph, or a debateablo proposition, when the 
question is the faithful instruction of the people on the most 
delicate and important subjects ? 

Miss Martineau must submit to the responsibilities attendant 
on her talents and success. We are most earnestly anxioas that 
sbe should keep the car of the nublic, and deserve to keep it. The 
public has already significantly expressed its delight at her 
markable performances. But delict is not enough. They^re 
works which ought to be read seriously also, and with direct 
reference to their object. The charm of the composition is so 
great, that the first welcome duty of a critic is to request their 
reader to be sure during the perusal to keep in mind that object, 
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ia order that he may fally understand their value. Unless ho 
puts a litUo moral restraint of this kind upon himself, the useful- 
ness of the several stiutics may ho injured by their beauty ; and 
the importance of the end lost sight of in the agrecableness of the 
means employed for its attainment. The majority of people can 
scarcely be expected to sit down to subjects of this class unless 
they are amused ; and the mind, when most amused, is usually 
not in the mood best qualified to receive instruction. This is 
the dilemma with which Miss Martineau has dappled. A few 
words will explain the nature of it. We omy wish that her 
readers may dp their part in the mastery of it, half as well as 
she ordinarily has done hers. 

We do not wonder at the doubts with which the suggestion of 
this project is said to have been met in the first instance. It 
could not but have failed in ordinary hands; and the failure 
would have been the more ridiculous from contrasting the im- 
portant reality of the end with the apparent slightness and 
fancifulness of the means. For Miss Martineau has used no 
disguise in behalf of her purpose. Her only artifice is the 
spell of her own genius. Her object is plainly stated from the 
first upon her titlcpagc. Far from being an advertisement to a 
theatrical deception, it is a summons to tlic manifestation of 
solemn truths. In a very impressive and straightforward preface 
she honestly repeats the warning. The most contemptible of 
all quacks are those who propose to euro human ignorance 
without putting the party to pain or effort. Schemes of this 
kind are not only cowardly expedients, they arc philosophically 
false. In subjects of pith and moment, the mind must perceive 
what it is about, and why — it must fed the blister at the time 
take hold and bite. Common readers, who run through these 
stories as through a common novel, will find tliat they have been 
taking fairy money, which turns to nothing in their hands. Our 
author, however, is not to blame. She has nowhere professed 
tq make the public political economists unawares. 

In order to do justice to Miss Martincau’s management of her 
subject, the distinction must bo remembered which exists be- 
tween moral and scientific tales. Tlie principles of a systematic 
science are a very different affair from such superficial truths of 
simple morality, as alone can bo woven into the narrative of any 
popular or intelligible fiction. The old mysteries and moralities 
attempted nothing beyond being the raree-shows of saints’ days. 
Th^ wight who may have sought to lift the veil from the sup- 
TOsed Spenserian Allegory, deserves, as an appropriate reward 
for his pains, to discover all human learning in the Tale of 
Troy. The ambition of didactic ingenuity has been found to 
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overreach and defeat itself in cases far more plain and tan^ble. 
An^ systematic mode of moralizing poetry, whether epic or dra- 
matic, would never be as efficient as the indirect iiistruetion 
which has been thrown, more or less, from time immemorial, 
into these respective poetic forms. It is thus alone that the 
ancient dramatists, whom Milton rather extravagantly calls 
* teachers best of moral wisdom,* or their successors — the much 
more extensive drumatlzers of private life — our modern novel- 
ists, accomplished whatever they have performed. On the other 
hand, the muse always succeeds ill in bands and surplice. She 
is evidently not at home as a preacher, and looks still less at 
ease in the professor’s chair. Nothing seems more natural than 
the object proposed in Joanna Baillie’s Plays upon the Passions ; 
and how beautiful the poetry in which the moral was there 
enshrined ! What, then, has frightened away her worshippers ? 
Wo have no doubt but that they would have been far more 
numerous and devout if her philosophy had been less direct and 
definite, and the intended object of our homage had been more* 
thrown into the shade. Experience declares in favour of the 
old rule, which requires a moral to be only * pointed’ when it is 
to * adorn a tale.’ The less of it Unit is seen, the more inci- 
dentally, and, as it were, unconsciously, that it pierces through, 
so much the more effectually does it tell with that part of our 
nature which, in these moments, is woke up, and brought within 
its power. On the contrary, in matters of science, the scabbard 
must be thrown away at once. It is important to see from the 
first the nature of the contest in which we are engaged : and the 
principle and the consequence of every movement. Scientific 
truths are not of a kind to be insensibly absorbed. They depend 
on a class of proofs, in respect of which there is no thoroughfare 
or percolation backwards an<l forwards to the severer regions of 
the understanding, from the more popular quarters of the imagi- 
nation and the feelings. Now, by her very plan, our author must 
pass to and fro. Thus an app.arcnt violence and incongruity in 
her transitions from picturesque description and pathetic anec- 
dote, to what are as yet almost technical discussions, are among 
the severest conditions of her undertaking. One word on this 
objection. The fine arts, also, have their conventional improba- 
bilities; our putting up with which is indispensable to our 
enjoyment. There must bo allowances made on both occasions* 
In the drama, no reasonable foreigner quarrels with the French 
stage, because its spectators have to wink at inconsistencies. 
His complaint is founded on the objection, that in the choice of 
difficulties which that particular question presents, the French 
have preferred submitting to inconsistencies in substance, rather 
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than to inconsistencies in form. Now, what in the present in* 
stance, is the ontside .of Miss Marrineau^s call on our indulgence? 
She merely stipulates that we will allow Political Bconomy to 
he talked hy peode and under circumstances whore it was never 
talked Wore* This improbability, whilst it is noi a much more 
serious one, is far more reasonably chosen. It is a necessary 
condition of her attempt to combine scientific instruction with 
amusement. The humblest privilege to which an attempt to 
reconcile a contradiction of this description can. be entitled, is 
the privilege of undergoing a less fastidious and irritable criticism 
than fictions which look no farther than mere enjoyment. 

If these stories are to answer their elevated purpose, they 
must be studied as lessons ; and the truth of the lessons must 
be verified as we proceed. The summary of the principles df 
Political Economy, which each volume is intended to illustrate, 
ought to be constantly recurved to and applied, or at least turn- 
ed back to, and compared with the narrative. The facts of each 
'narrative constitute certain phenomena. The hypotheses 6ub> 
joined in the respective summaries, of course profess to represent 
nothing more than the uniform recurrence, under similar cir- 
oumstancos, of the facts which have been related in the story. 
If the facts are uniform, they are capable of being expressed in 
the form of a general law ; if the particular hypothesis is the 
correct one, it will correspond with, or rather will itself con- 
stitute that expression. The principles in question are, by the 
supposition, assumed to be part of the history of man, as a 
member of society. How is their truth best to be ascertained ? 
All attempts to verify by direct experiments, made expressly 
for the purpose, the science of which man liimself is the sub- 
ject-matter, must be necessarily confined within very narrow 
limits. When we look out upon the world, most of the pro- 
blems of society are found to be so complicated, from the va- 
riety of influences on which human nature practically de- 
pends, that our conclusions, when conceived to be the authen- 
tic results of experience and observation, are nevertheless se- 
riously affected, and often falsified, by the unperceived admission 
or omission of one circumstance or another. Such is especially 
the case with Political Economy. In this state of things, nothing 
can be more ingenious than the thought which Miss Martineau 
has struck out. Her plan is, in the same process to at once 
authenticate and popularize the supposed elements of the science. 
Ey the help of a well- contrived fiction, she puts society, as it 
were, into a sieve, and takes out of the commingled mass of 
human affairs, one by one, the particular amount and description 
of persons and circumstances which an actual experiment 
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would require. While they are thus confined withiu a circle of 
their own, subjected to one or two great acting causes, and kept 
apart from all other disturbing forces, it would seem that the 
series of imaginary experiments might bo so skilfally managed, 
as to bring out a pure and positive answer in the successive cases* 
Every thing, of course, depends on the knowledge of human 
nature with which the Dramatis personas are selected, and on 
the veracity with which a philosophical imagination afterwards 
reasons out the subsequent thoughts, conversations, and events. 
In case, and to the extent that the fictitious portraiture of life 
thus presented to our view should appear to be n falsification 
or a caricature, there is an end of the matter. On the other 
hand, whenever its appropriateness satisfies its of its truth-— as 
far as wo feel convinced that similar consequences must have 
followed from the descrilicd conduct of the parties under the 
given circumstances, it is not in the reach of moral chemistry 
to provide us with a more conclusive test. In these miniature 
models of select portions of society, each model works out its 
own specific fact and lesson. If we are once sure of these, and 
if the method is but judiciously pursued, the Moralist and Po^ 
litical Economist seem to be protected to a great degree against 
that last infirmity, to which every theory in physics must re* 
main exposed — the apprehension lest some concurrent, but op- 
posite hypothesis should start up, by which the case may bo as 
well explained. 

Political Economy, so taught and teaching by example, has 
another great advantage. It seizes the fancy, and must leave 
on the mind and heart a deep impression of the practical im- 
portance of its truths. From this living representation of it, we 
perceive that it is really a positive part of human life. At a 
period when the circulation of the most destructive fallacies, 
and the most exciting declamations is made a trade — know- 
ledge, which was always power both to individuals and to na- 
tions, is now become almost indispensable to the comfort of the 
one and to the security of the other. Here are the lessons, in 
learning which we have not an hour to lose. Governments are 
becoming every day more and more aware that whatever tem- 
porary trouble, risk, and clamour, may follow the letting loose 
political economists upon the legislation of our ancestors, our 
choice is really between, on one side, the brief inconvenience 
inseparable at the first from all changes; and, on the other, 
the real interest of future ages. Fifteen years of peace would 
have taught Napoleon himself to doubt whether Political !^o- 
nomy was the art of grinding to powder empires of granite* 
His 6wn art seems to have been more justly liable to the sar- 
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cai^m. A Lord Ltvor^ol of the present generation, wo are in- 
clined to think, woald recall hia dislike of political-eoonomy- 
clergymen, so far as td admit that Archbishop Whatley is not 
the only ope who ought to he upon the bench. Slowly as govern- 
ments have crept on in the practice of this now learning, they 
have, nevertheless, almost everywhere the credit of being in ad- 
vance of their communities. The science, which from its olyoct 
obght to be preeminently the people’s science, has yet made 
but little way to popular power and favour. That this is so 
has arisen in part from a prevalent ignorance of its aim and 
promises. The consequence nas been a vi^c scepticism concern- 
ing the extent of its actual attainments, and the possibility of 
any real ultimate success. A new study, that began by treating 
philosophically subjects with which all mankind had been long 
coarsely conversant, was doomed to stumble over a host of 
interested prejudices. It had so often occasion to run counter 
to received opinions of ancient standing, that an air of paradox 
was soon thrown over many of its most valuable conclusions. 
Whilst it moved in larger circles, and comprehended a more 
distant horizon than the unassisted eye could reach, or cared 
or dared to follow, unfortunately, one or two of its hard say- 
ings appear to have been made at times somewhat unneces- 
sarily hard. Hasty reasoners of course were found also, who 
generalized too soon and too far. By these means countenance 
was given to tho vulgar horror with w]»ich theory is regarded. 
Fed by the milk of many nurses, a temporary difference of opi- 
nion also must necessarily prevail over many poiuts. Scoffers 
bad little trouble in misrepresenting these detached controver- 
sies as the entire science. At tho same time, it ought to he 
admitted, that the blame of this estrangement is not to bo 
solely attributed to the prejudice of tho people. Discoverers are 
seldom tho best teachers. The moment, however*, comes at last, 
when the revcalcrs of hidden mysteries meet with disciples who 
prove more successful missionaries than themselves. Political 
Bconomy, we rejoice to think, has apparently nearly waited its 
appointed time. The mysteries and the abstractions have reti- 
red for a while into the inner sanctnary ; whilst, among the mi- 
nisters of the outer courts, and throughout even the sui-round- 
ing multitude, there are symptoms of movement which bespeak 
the arrival of the missionary era. The moral enthusiasm breathed 
through Dr Chalmers’s late volume will satisfy all who are to be 
satisfied that the science is not (what it has been childishly term- 
ed) a cold-hearted science ; and that its gospel is one which 
mtfst be preached to all classes, more especially to the poor. In 
this direction, Mr Wilmot Horton’s virtuous and prosperous dis- 
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cussion before the Mechanics* Institute on emigration^ was the 
earliest and most encouraging example. The Society for Pro- 
moting Useful Knowledge has since published, with the same 
view, two excellent tracts, on the * Results of Machinery,’ and on 
the * Rights of Industry.’ These essays, praiseworthy on every 
account, were most praiseworthy as being the first attempts to 
bring home to the parties themselves, truths, on their acquaint- 
ance with which their own contentment and prosperity, as well 
as the peace of society, in a crisis like the present, must depend. 
Miss Martineau’s predecessors, however, broke the ice only here 
and there. The letters of introduction which she has devised 
on behalf of her favourite science, have already won their way 
beyond what any body could have ventured to anticipate. We 
have heard more political economy during the last throe months, 
than wo believe was ever before heard out of the Political Eco- 
nomy Club. It has flowed smoothly, too, from off the tongues 
of people so very unlikely to trouble themselves with such 
investigations, that her own fictitious personages, whether they 
be retired sergeants, or village sextons, who speak as professors 
of the science, can now no longer appear to us a romance. 

Of the little volumes already published, the principles which 
regulate the production of wealth arc illustrated intbefirst three; 
and the principles which affect its distribution, in the remainder. 
Their characteristic merit, as a whole, consists in their singular 
combination of general beauty with a positive object of great 
utility, prominently announced and strictly pursued. The com- 
parative excellence of the several stories will therefore princi- 
pally depend on the degree in which this combination is attained, 
i^ll are equally remarkable for the simplicity and beauty of the 
style. It ordinarily flows in a clear and lucid stream, but readily 
drops to any tone, or rises to the height which the occasion may 
require. Frankliu could not have epigram muUsed more senten- 
tiously her mottoes. TJie descriptions, whether of natural sce- 
nery, or of domestic incident, are pictui’es by Calcott or by Wilkie, 
turned into poetry by a sister genius. Her sketches of character 
are bold, sometimes almost too bold in outline; the muscle being 
forced out anatomically as in an academy model. But the hard- 
ness is usually relieved, and the natural effect preserved, by the 
exuberant variety of sentiment and expression which breaks out 
and flows over every part. Sho thus generally contrives sooner 
or later to bring us into harmony with her characters ; or at 
least to an understanding of their dispositions and opinions. It 
is the triumph of those infinite minuto sympathies which she 
so freely scatters about her course, that they are able in the 
arts, as in real life, to make even apparent exceptions natural 
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at last, provided only that we got to the proper point of view. 
A few exaggerations mast unavoidably occur whore so much 
originality is attempted. None but the great masters of life, as 
Sbakspeare and Scott, have been able to keep their pen. While 
its iint^es were glowing and dilating in the pride of self* crea- 
tion, always free from the error into which Fuseli’s pencil fell. 
Besides, the judicious invention of fictitious characters is not 
an affair of genius only and books. A young lady can scarcely 
possess the experimental knowledge of mankind, without which 
a confident imagination must occasionally run wild in the para- 
dise of its own conceptions. The exaggerations to Wlii^ we 
are alluding have fallen hitherto on persons and passages, which 
hurt the story more as a tale than as a lesson. Even thus con- 
sidered, up to the present point they arc chiefly prejudicial as 
betraying a tendency against which it is necessary that the 
author should be upon her guard. Of one class of characters, 
that of fine people, we think Miss Martiucau would do well 
altogether to Iccep clear. At present, she evidently knows no- 
thing at all about them, and it will be hardly worth her while 
to leam ; for the world is unluckily certain or hearing from far 
inferior persons, much more than it need care to know of the 
proceedings and the foihlcs of fashionable life. With this cau- 
tion, Miss Martinoau may be always sure of producing a power- 
ful effect as a story-teller. Her command over interesting inci- 
dents, striking thoughts, and beautiful expressions, will carry 
her triumphantly through greater disadvantages, than the ble- 
mish of now and then fiercening up a character into extremes 
for the gallery-portion of her admirers. 

It is as a teacher that we fear she may not be destined in the 
end to realize rfl the good to which she has set her hand, and 
which she is, in many respects, so admirably qualified to per- 
form. We may be thought premature in our apprehensions, for 
they are principally prospective. The symptoms which have 
alarmed us amount as yet only to a few specks or flashes ; 
making, on the whole, a cloud perhaps not much bigger than 
one’s hand. But the elements appear to be of so dangerous a 
mnd for a j^opular instructor, that, however reluctantly, we feel 
obliged to intinaate the cause and nature of our disquiet. The 

E articular opinions, by ^the expression of which our suspicion 
as been roused, have, it is true, been kept a good deal in the 
background. But they are such as can only have been arrived 
at by an exaltation of sentiment, and a rashness of wsumption, 
Mtravagant enough, unless checked, to proceed to any lengths. 
Unrbrtunately, it is on points of the greatest delicacy and ini- 
portance that her diffidence and judgment have most deserted 
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her. If Miss Martincau really ihipks that, at her time of life, 
and with her opportunities, she is competent to legislate for man- 
kind anew on its most complicated institutions — that she can 
resettle the foundations and transmission of property— dispense 
with criminal law hy doing away with the crime of punishment 
— alter the framework of society, so as to remove out of it the 
dUgreux of indigence if she is looking forward to the period 
when actresses are to be above marrying secretaries of state, 
and tying up their papers, — and is ready with a millennium of 
her own, in which our ladies will have taken out of our monopo- 
lising hands the cares of Parliament and public life, — there is no 
knowing whither a mind, which has already got so high into the 
visionary empyrean, may ultimately soar. Wc cannot think with 
any patience of the possibility that she should reduce her powers 
and reputation to the mere circulating-library glory of being 
the most gifted novelist of the Godwin school. With this fear 
and feeling, it is the greatest possible proof of our respect for 
her intentions, and of our admiration for her talents, that we 
suggest to her the propriety of more deliberation and forbearance 
on questions of such immense magnitude. Upon some of them, 
the whole history of mankind, and all that we know of human 
nature, ought to be in the meantime sufficient presumptions to 
call for other formulas of disproof than precipitate assertion and 
disdain. The objectionable passages of this description are but 
few. Wo should heartily rejoice to see them cancelled. It will 
gratify us still more to perceive in the forthcoming numbers that 
the views, which these passages indicate, have been qualified, if 
not abandoned. The intellectual fever, under the excitement of 
which they can alone have broken forth, will, wo trust, ere long 
be thoroughly subdued, partly from deference to the opinion of 
others, but principally by her own peremptory and selficontrol- 
ling reason. 

It will probably cost Miss Martineau less effort to remove the 
ground of our remaining general objections. The latter stories 
exhibit evident signs of the rapidity witli which they have been 
composed. The ninth and following numbers are inferior to 
the preceding ones in general beauty and effect. But a much 
more marked inferiority consists in the fact, that their fables, 
as fables, are for the most part no longer * Illustrations of Politi- 
* cal Economy.’ There is little perceptible connexion between the 
summary and nine^ tenths of the story. The link which is left 
is formed less by ^tions than by words. A disputable lecture 
is substituted for the promised probative events. We attribute 
this to haste entirely. For there seems to be no assignable rea- 
son, why the Principles contained in the later summaries should 
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not bavo been worked up throughout into a plot, in the same 
manner as in the earlier volumes* In some cases, a quantity 
of foreign materials is put into the crucible j in others, the very 
materiid which is to bo analysed seems to have been foi^otton ; 
and. to be thrown in at last only to save appearances. Political 
or other causes are so mixed up with the pmUical’CConomy ones 
in * Ireland,’ that it is impossible to apportion out, to each their 
several results. The failure of domestic colonization in < Homes 

* Abroad’ is no part of the actual occurrences, but is given in 
the form of mere hearsay or prediction. * For Each and for All,’ 

* French Wines and Politics,’ and the * Charmed Sea,’ are in 
different degrees equally loose and inconclusive. There is no 
establishment of the summary^hypothesis by appropriate facts. 
The political-economy moral is stitched on, and becomes the 
purpureus pannus of an apparently independent fable. An epi- 
sode and a dialogue, awkwardly thrust in, provoke by the inter- 
ruption more than they profit by tho instruction. If one or 
two incidental scenes can be called * Illustrations of Political 

* Economy,* Miss Martineau has been anticipated in her system 
of tuition. In that case, Manzoni, the friend of the plague-doctor 
and of the corn-dealer, is entitled to claim the merit of priority 
for his Promessi Sposi. 

The philosophy of these latter stories may be true or false. It 
is not philosophy teaching by example. The peculiar value and 
criterion of the scheme is gone : tho evidence which it ought to 
contain of an experiment, going on as it were before our eyes, 
has disappeared ; and what is left, is at the most only lively con- 
versations on political economy. The form of question and an- 
swer, well pursued, retains, however, over declamatory mono- 
logues, many advantages for the elucidation of truth. Thus Mr 
Attwood found the Bank Committee and the Market-place of 
Birmingham two very different tribunals. The Socratic effi- 
ciency of cross questions soon reduced him to tho humiliating 
necessity of crooked answers. Like exorcisms, they brought up 
the witch’s pin. But mere imaginary dialogues (between any 
parties more independent than a master and his scholars) have a 
characteristic difficulty to contend with. Wherever they con- 
sist of the juxtaposition of opposite opinions, and are sepa- 
rated from an explanatory comment, conveyed in the result 
of accompanying facts, it is possible that an author, in doing 
justice to clashing arguments, may not set qp any one, a mark 
precise enough to enable his readers to identify tho particular 
opinions which are intended to bo represented as his own. This 
is a danger which Miss Martineau, when she strays from 
her iRcicts, can hardly expect always to evade. It has many a 
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time u«U oft bewildered such students of the dialogues of Cicero 
as Would have been gladly guided by liis autborityy provided 
they could ascertain it. The escape from this dilemma^ on the 
part of our authory is more than once effected by a dog mntlam 
equally unsatisfactory to a searcher after truth. The poetical 
nature of her iictionsy the held which they open to a fertile 
iniap;ination, the rapidity and fervour with which, at an exciting 
crisis, her spirit warms and rushes forward, expose her to much 
greater risks^ than those of purely didactic writers. Of the 
errors, to which we have felt obliged to advert, some are errors 
of principle, others only errors from haste. Very different pro« 
cesses will bo required, but we trust that the cure of both is still 
within her power. 

Labour makes capital : it is the onginal price paid for all our 
comforts. This is the text of ‘ Life in the Wilds,* her first 
story. Every picture given us of savago life — ^the struggles 
of Robinson Crusoe for subsistence, on an island all to him- 
self — show plainly enough the difficulty of turning the raw 
material of nature to account. In order to point out what 
are the elements of wealth, and describe the progress of so- 
ciety towards its acquisition. Miss Murtineau abandons to the 
Bushmen for a night a flourishing little settlement at the 
Cape, and then traces, step by step, its gradual restoration to 
prosperity. Some readers, on laying down the volume, have 
felt disposed to ask, ‘ Is this all ?’ We answer them (and pro- 
perly), that the merit of a proof is heightened by its simpli- 
city. The gossip of a community thus thrown on its resources ; 
the insignificance of Beau Arnold and his bag of gold ; the esti- 
mation of this or that kind of labour, according as it happens to 
bo most wanted — whether agricultural or commercial — produc- 
tive or unproductive — more or less genteel — are part of the 
circumstances described, and are the best possible evidence of 
the truths intended to bo taught. What appropriate suggestions 
follow on the division of labour by the boysovor theirbowsand ar- 
rows, and by the women in their household arrangements— upon 
Mrs Stone*8 listlessness in her sick-room for want of books — on 
the rational rejoicings at Richard’s return with his waggon-lc«d 
of wood and iron, Bibles, suid newspapers — and on the facility 
with which Kate’s marriage is settled in a new country where 
society has its happiness within its own reach ! We have heard 
the lecturc'like dialogues objected to as out of place and impro- 
bable. The objection rests on an ignorance (which we noticed 
at the outset) of the distinction, by which mere nature is al waj^s 
separated from the arts. A certain hind of improbability is 
inherent in the present scheme, and, indeed, in every work of 
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art* The arts ar© very much matters of convention j and in 
a case 6f this sort) the only proper question is a question of 
degree. To take the present story ; the discussion on trealih at 
the mouth of the cave, within which the whole colony is hbased» 
does not appear to ns to call for a much greater stretch of con- 
ventional indulgenccj than the dialogue at the cavern’s mouth lift 
Cymbeline. Then, how instantaneously the story recalls us to 
the scene, and how skilfully the suitable South of Africa learn- 
ing, and the expedients of most probable adoption in these 
Mtremities, keep up the delusion I The accessories of the flit- 
ting honey-bird, of the chestnut-throwing monkeys, of the buf* 
falo'pits, and the ostrich hunt, cast a foreij^ and rural idr over 
the narrative, and ^ have succeeded in turning a school-room of 
political economy into an * As you Like it* forest at the Gape. 
The author is evidently quite at home with that most agreeable 
of all company — little children — whose sayings and doings arc 
prettily interposed between the graver arguments. Whilst they 
are always natural and childlike, they are never obvious and 
commonplace. ^ The death of George Prest, by the bite of a 
horned snake, is very pathetically told ; and has the further me- 
rit of Saying ii^nold from unmitigated contempt. The same 
imagination which has enabled her to step back to the origin of 
society, endows her with the power of transmigration, and 
throws her as it were at once into the forms which she succes- 
sively conjures up. At the same time, her presence of mind and 
s^diness of aim are preserved throughout. She never loses 
sight of the lesson which she is teaching, all the while that she is 
playfully embroidering into the canvass the colours and the fi- 
gures which are to ornament her plot. 

Here, however, in her first story, and before she was embold- 
en^ by success, controverted opinions are broadly stated as 
undoubted truths ; and inconsiderate expressions more than once 
are hazarded, with an unguardedness quite unbecoming the pul- 
mt, which otherwise she so successfully has scaled. Does Miss 
Amrtmwu (p. 96) really mean that the * right principle,* on 
which the advantages of a gradation * of ranks in society* can 
pxacticuly depend, is ‘ superior merit,* and that, too, to be aseeiv 
tmnea by universal suffrage ? This is rather too summary a 
dispMal of so serious a matter. We shonld have supposed that 
she intended to restrain the maxim to occurrences similar to 
those related ; or to that visionary * hereafter,’ where alone 
Milton looked for the * perhaps to be’ of * his just equality*’ 
Bttt we find again (at page 66 of her eleventh number) mention 
of * natural laws,* according to which rank and wealth are 
some day to be distributed; and that there are * signs of the 
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* tinges discernible’ when) eccordin^y) all interests are to be har- 
monised. Miss Martineau assumes (p. 96), that the line can be 
readily drawn between those public officers who must continue 
to be paid by public salaries, and such private individuals as 
ought to be left to make separate bargains with their employers. 
3be assumes also that clergymen and schoolmasters fall ^thin 
tlm second line. As far .as the Church is concerned, this doc- 
trine is Imd down in *■ Ireland’ in still more unmeasured terms. 
Her call for education, apparently at the public charge, both 
there and in * Cousin Marshall’ — ^the supposed necessity, also, 
which has established public schools throughout even America, 
seem inconsistent with the universality of her principle. Bu^ 
on principle, and experience, is it not clear, that although the 
labour in question may be labour of the most valuable kind, 
nevertheless, yet it may not properly come under the laws of 
Political Bconomy ? It is not fairly in demand, wherever, in 
point of fact, a people is not sufficiently sensible to its moral 
and intellectual, in the same way as to its physical wants* 
The * hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ and knowledge^ 
requires artificial exciting, before its actions can be relied upon, 
as surely as the natural demand for our daily bread. Of 
this there can be no more competent judge, nor can more fap 
vourable circumstances for a trial of the fact be well imagined, 
than a teacher like Dr Chalmers, speaking on his own experi- 
ence among such a people as the Scotch. The question is one 
of those which is still upon its trial, and where much further 
evidence on both sides yet has to come in. Is Miss Martineau’s 
reader to believe (p. 113), that it is of course the * fault of the 

* constitution of society,’ whenever labour, thrown out from one 
sort of employment, does not immediately find out another ? 
Surely * the limit of homau intelligence,’ acting on the * mate- 

* rials of nature,’ may bo at a stand* still at certain periods. 
Steam-engines are not invented, nor new markets omnod every 
year. It is admitted in other places (pp. 75 and 92^ that a go- 
vernment cannot make employment, butonly remove restraints, 
and allow every one to find employment wherever it is to be 
found. 

The second story is the reverse of the first. Capital niakee 
labour— that is, employs it. This effect is excellently exemplified 
by ffie rise and {wogress of some iron works in a Welsh valley* 
Competition at home and abroad bring the proprietors to the 
point a reduction of wages and tbe introduction of machinery 
tbe only chance of keeping possession of the market, ^on 
whioh manufacturers more favourably situated are gaining 
ground. ; Disturbances take place, tbe machinery is destroyedt 
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und tlio works are abnndonod altogether. The scenery, incidents, 
and persons are In^pily sketched* We-pass backwards and for- 
wards between the * Hill and the Valley.* The .scene is varied 
by a Weldr Ckimp-meeti ng. The death of a boy, by an accident 
from the machinery, his funeral, the sacking ofjthe manufac- 
tory by the infuriated workmen, the calling in of the military, 
and the marching off of the criminals among theiainentations of 
their families, pass-rapidly before us. The tale, ends by a warn- 
ing against machine-breaking, in a speech which one Cfthe part- 
ners delivers to the remaining men, whom he is obliged to discard 
on breaking up die establishment. Two equally decided charac- 
ters are skilfully contrasted, Armstrong and Paul, in order to 
bring out the poetry of the ancient controversy between the merits 
of a contemplative and of an active life. The first is a bankrupt 
tradesman, who has retired in disgust among the mountains, 
and who represents the hermit philosophy of complete independ- 
ence of the world. The other is a humourist, of even greater 
strength of purpose — one who connects liis own pride of resolve 
with the most dependent drudgery of society — and seeks for a 
* justification in political economy. The character is taken from 
Foster’s Essays. It is that of a ruined spendthrift, who is bent 
on working his way buck to his former wealth by the severest 
labour and pi’ivations. We have heard it objected, that this 
story will not satisfy artisans in any given case that their master 
cannot carry on bis business by a farther reduction of his prd- 
fits. It is said, they always will believe that lie has the alterna- 
tive of taking on himself the fall of the times, instead of putting 
it on his workmen. When such a man as the late Robert Hall, 

. at the time of the statement prices at Leicester, allowed tho 
misery which he was liourly witnessing, without being able to 
relieve it, so far to overpower bis understanding, there is no 
foreseeing whither society may be driven by the passions of a 
starving population. But as far as argument can have force, 
tho class of honest and intelligent witnesses may be relied upon, 
who have been examined before Committees of the House of 
Commons. Among tho members of mechanics’ institutes, trust- 
worthy guides of their companions will not be wanting, except at 
periods when want no longer leaves a man master of his reason. 
,We believe that there is scarce a labourer employed in farming, 
or in manufacture, or in trade, who may not bo convinced, 
not only that there is such a thing as a losing business,, but 
that some particular branch may be in the particular crisis 
described in this story, and which is referred to also in the 
* Manchester strike.’ They are well aware that the question, 
whether business shall be closed immediately, or whether a 
arther trial shall bo attempted, must often turn on the pos- 
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sibiiity of being ablo to lowei* tlic cliarg^s of production. The 
fablt rrbich we^arc disposed to find in her history of the collU 
sion and arbitration between the rights and interests of these 
two parties^ is not that Miss Martineau has not dwelt longer on 
so plain a case, but' that she does not point out with suffieieut 
prominence another duty, equally unpopular, and less under* 
Stood, which^ is 'also, imposed upon the- masters. The truth is, 
on all. occasions where the above question shall arise, that it is 
the master’s duty to enquire from the very first, whether the em* 
barrassments which he is experiencing depend on temporary or 
bn permanent causes ; and whether it may not be better for all 
parties to lessen the shock by a gradual decrease, rather than 
risk, by increasing the amount of the article produced, the pro* 
longation of a contest which nature has decided. When an old 
manufactory is undersold by rivals, who can afford, from Ibtal 
advantages, to manufacture the same article at less cost, the 
policy is to be deprecated, and not to be recommended, (as in 
page 90,) which would add to the quantity in the market, from 
the hope of keeping entire the capit«il through increase of sale. 
A competition thus carried on can only augment the glut and 
the distress, in which such a struggle must ultimately close. 

The interest which so much of the public, as are consumers 
only, have in machinery, is obvious enough. But it is said that 
this advantage to society must be always at the expense of those 
labourers who are producers as well as consumers, whenever 
they lose by it more in their former than they gain in their hitter 
character. We would propose to tho two great classes of pro- 
ducers — manufacturing and agricultural labourers — the follow- 
ing consideration. They will perhaps see in it tho grounds of a 
reasonable compromise, us much for their own sakes as for the 
sake of the public at large. To take first the case of manufac- 
tures. Manufacturing machinery enables the great body of con- 
sumers of all classes to obtain the manufactured article at a much 
cheaper rate. This, it is admitted, is an unmixed advantage to 
all classes, except to tho manufacturing mechanic. He may be 
out of pocket, in reduced wages, and by non* employment, more 
tlian he will gain on the cheapness of so much of the article 
prodneed as he has occasion to consume. On this supposition 
the mechanic is understood to proceed. Judge in bis own cause, 
and deciding in his ovrn favour, ho destroys tho power-loom, 
which threatens in some degree to supersede himself. The 
consequeiiec is, as fur as he is successful, that he tnakes the rest 
of society (the agricultural labourers as well as others) pay 
tho difference of his wages, in tho increase of price on the 
whole amount of the national consumption. Every ploughman 
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Uitougfiout England, fts'far |is Kis clothes are thus made deader, 
bears Lis proportion of the iax.< If we pass on Jo the other saj^ 
position, the case in regard tadgricdltaral machinery is just the 
same, only changing names. It is more important, ‘^as it rdftes 
to the great article of subsistence, and must affect directly the 
price of com. The cheapness which is induced by the additional' 
facility of production by means of agricultural machines, is, of - 
course, a vast blessing to the rest of the community^ But it is 
objected on behalf of ther agricultural labourer, that bis wages 
may thus be lessened, or himself for a while thrown out of em- 
ployment. Under these circumstances, the corresponding fall of 
price on the portion of corn which ho may personally consume, 
might seem to be a very inadequate compensation. In supposed 
consistency with his interests, ho burns the thrashing-machine, 
and has doubts whether he shall not also pull to pieces the plough. 
Corn in consequence rises. But his purpose is answered, sup- 
posing, by increase of wages or employment, he is individually 
better off. Now, how has he attained this personal advantage ? 
By transferring the charge of it to his neighbours, — among others, 
to the whole manufacturing population, who have to pay dearer 
for their corn. The question which we would put to these two 
great classes is this, — ^Would it not be better for them both to 
let each, in his character of consumer, get their respective arti- 
cles as cheap as that article can be supplied If the operative 
undertakes to leave the power-loom standing, and so gives the 
agricultural labourer the benefit of cheap clothes, the agricul- 
tural labourer must, in return, consent to keep his hands from 
ojBT the plough, except along the furrow, and thus ensure, as far 
as he is concerned, to the operative, the blessing of cheap, corn. 

Wo were startled again, at p. 81 of the ‘ Hill and the Valley,’ 
by mischievous declamations, far more worthy of the poet of the 

* Deserted Village,’ than of the poet of Political Economy. Lear’s 
cry^of * Take physic, pomp,’ and Thomson’s appeal to the,^* gay, 

^ licentions proud,’ arc much truer, both in philosophy and fact, 
than the dogma, that additional thought on the part of the grant 
would seenro a * more just gradation of ranks,’ and leave society 

* no starving paupers on the stops of a palace.’ This proposi- 
tion, one should think, would puzzle the writer of the summary 
affixed to the eighth story. W e are sure that it must puzzle a 
r'eader of that summary to anticipate the method by which rich 
philanthropists, made fully aware of the sources and responsibi- 
firies of Wealth, can speed our entering in upon this promised land. 
No possible reconstruction of our institutions, and no imaginable 
quantity of thought on the part of the great, can prevent there 
ming hungry persons * to lean on frosty, area-rails.’ Woidd to 
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God the contrary were witbin any honzou, which the most san* 
gttino can forewe ! The Americans liave an unbroken world 
before them. They take an hotteait |>ri<lc in impressing on their 
legislation the character of a stirring popular opinion, ami of a 
paramount jealousy in favour of the interests of the poor. The 
'Jtax-gatherer has almost disappeared ; and their government is 
administered with a parsimony boi'dcring upon excess, for it 
beggars their public servants. Miss Martineau may learn from 
Mr Owen, or from any of our parish paupers, whom the disap- 
pointment of exaggerated expectations has returned home again, 
that New York is not the Fairyland of which now and then she 
seems to be dreaming. If not, where else will she find or make 
it ? She shall repay Mr Owen for his fcKtf by showing him the 
absurdity of his project to do away with the difficulty, by substi- 
tuting * co-operation’ for ‘ competition.’ 

Capital tells most in large masses. In illustration of this 
truth, the scene of the third story is laid in * Brooke Farm,’ a 
village on the eve of an enclosure. Among the sketches there aro 
some as clear as Crabbe’s, some as elegant as Goldsmith’s, and 
others as touching almost as those of Cowper. The doubts of the 
Milliner, and of Gray in his Cabin Cottage, — the ballads of Carey 
the barber, — the harangues of Webster, and the other ‘ guides of 
^public opinion,’ to the cow- keepers, -—the conversations under the 
elm against the avarice of Sir H. Withers the Parliament squire, 
and Mr Malton the big farmer,-— the discussion concerning the 
various sorts of prejudiced opposition through which different 
countries have to pass at different stages of civilisation, (whether 
it be in draining the fens of Lincolnshire, in laying Sutherland 
down to pasture, or in planting a waste,) — all connect very suit- 
ably with, and powerfully enforce, the main subject of the story. 
The general answer, which is comprised in the improved condition 
of the village, is followed out into a variety of details. Mrs John- 
son’s- dairy grows before our eyes. There arc smarter bonnets 
in tha milliner’s shop window. Norton’s decay from the vain 
desire of holding move land than he had capital to cnltivate, 
is put in contrast with Mr Malton’s gradual progress from a fann 
of six hundred to a farm of some thousand acres on the ^one 
hand, and with Gray’s cotter-advance to competence by cautious 
and laborions savings on the other. The happy harvest-field 
makes up to us for the lost cow- rights on the common ; and Joe’s 
village school is a welcome substitute for the children playing 
among the furze. We have no quarrel with her Sergeant l^y** 
ner, the Chelsea-pensioner-looking friend of the whole vill^^' 
wh6 has picked up his political economy on foreign servl^ 
and ]>roi]ght away a hatred of war from tne hospital reflections 
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of ft wounded soldier. But what we cannot help quarrelling 
with, is the precipitancy of li statement like that at p. 122. The " 
statement^ as far as we canL umlerstand ity is apparently in lo> 
gical inconsistence with Lor principal argument, in statistical 
contradiction to the fact, and in ignorance of the real nature of 
the English law; — a law, nevertheless, which Joe and Rayner»- 
the travelled servant and the travelled sergeant, are so ready 
emphatically to condemn. 

Miss Martineau informs us that the agriculture of England is 
injured by the overgrown size of far too many of our estates, and 
that this is owing to the law of primogeniture. Suppose it to 
bo true that there is a tendency in England for property to ac- 
cumulate in great masses, yet, according to the text, capital acts 
more productively in great masses than in small ones. Neverthe- 
less, as every thing in political economy depends upon propor- 
tions, we readily admit that these masses may become too great. 
Still, a particular exception, in which an excess is supposed to 
exis^ can be only reconciled with the truth of the general rule, by 
drawing somewhere a tangible line ; or at least laying down some 
criterion at which it may be pronounced that the excess begins. 
If the line which Miss Martineau would draw is that beyond 
which the management and the capital of a single family cannot 
reach, the difficulty of fixing and applying this line in practice 
is evident from the fact, that we should join issue with her at 
once, on the t'cry example (the example of England) to which 
she has appealed. Again, if she allows that the best collateral 
criterion, which the case admits, is one derived from the unfet- 
tered exercise of the feelings and experience of parents in each 
individual instance, (and, vague as it may seem, we think that 
it is the best,) Miss Martineau will find, on enquiry, that this is 
in truth the course which the law of England has pursued. But 
first, what is the actual state of Scotch and English cultivation ? 
Is there, in this respect, among ourselves, at present, any symp- 
tom of the existence of the mischief, which is properly deteribed 
as being a serious disadvantage, whenever estates are so swoln 
and unmanageable as to produce it ? The question is a question 
of fact. Other circunistances might affect a comparison between 
the agriculture of England and that of foreign countries. But 
let us compare the state of the large properties in England with 
that of the middling*sizcd ones. We need not travel out of Miss 
Martineau*s own county. lias the rest of the property of Mr 
Coke suffered from the splendour of Holkham ? Are his farms 
behind hand those of the humbler squirearchy of the provinces ? 
Will it be found that the estates of the Duke of Bedford, or of the 
aristocracy in general, are less improved than those of our com- 
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moti country gentlemen,-— >who8e patrimony, in ninety^nine cases 
out of a hundred, is as far inferior to tliat of her model. Sir H. 
\yither8, as tlioir farms are smaller than tli;^ of her favourite* 
Mr Malton? Few English proprietors own such an extent, and 
few English farmers occupy so largely, as the imaginary heroes 
of the story, which is thus forced out of its line for the purpose 
of incidentally reproving them. Besides, the size of estates and 
the size of farms have no necessary connexion. The latter is 
determined by independent considerations. The agricultural 
condition of England and of Scotland proves that the objection 
of there being * far too many estates in this kingdom, too large 

* to be properly managed by the care of one man, or by the ro*> 

* produceablc capital of one family,* may be fully met by the in- 
terposition of good stewards and substantial tenants. We deny, 
therefore, that in point of fact the evil specified — ^namely, that 
estates are left comparatively unproductive, on account of their 
size— exists in England. 

But, suppose that the estates in England arc larger in some in- 
stances than is desirable, in the, next place we deny that * the 

* meddling of tlio law’ can bo made accountable for the grievance. 
A medium between (116) the extreme subdivisions by which 
the land is broken up into patches, as in Languedoc, and (num- 
ber 6, p. 47 — 54) a concentration of property, like that by which 
the entire soil of Roman Italy got into tho hands of a few great 
proprietors, is undoubtedly to bo preferred to either of these ex- 
tremes. A law, enforcing partition amongst all the children, or 
giving the entirety to the eldest, might be fairly charged with a 
creation of the respective mischiefs. As long, however, us tho law 
does neither the one nor the other, but simply allows a parent, by 
the exercise of the testamentary power, to dispose of his property 
according to his * feelings, guided by experience,* (and such is 
the law of England,) what can the law do more towards secu- 
ring the attainment of tho medium which is desired ? Wo agreo 
with Miss Martineau in condemning the law of France, which 
makes what ought in every instance to be a question of fact, a 
pure question of law ; and which, accordingly, leaves a parent 
little or no discretion in tho disposal of his fortune. Wo ag^ee 
that the law ought only to decide in the instance where a parent, 
dying intestate, shall have omitted to exercise his personal Judg- 
ments But in tho event of an owner dying intestate, unless 
the property is to be left for a scramble, or to revert to the pub- 
lic, tho law must determine the course of its transmission. .- It 
is on this contingency only, that the laws of England and of 
America interfere. We in this^cpse pass the land to the eldest 
son ; the Americans divide it equally among the children. This 
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3s the law of primogeniture as known in Engliind; and this is 
the outside amount'of any possible mischief which can be created 
by the * meddling^ the law.* Moreover* the effect of the degree 
of preference* whi^ we thus show to primogeniture* is confined 
in England to landed estates in fee simple and for life. Parti> 
bHity IS the law in the much more numerous instances of terms 
for years. Surely this state of the case breaks even the force ef 
that example* by which the law is said to make a vitious custom. 
However* be the evil on this account what it may* on whom is 
it fairly chargeable ? Let us suppose* that the people are led away 
by the necessary generalities of the law, and are not at the painS 
of making reasonable wills in their own particular cases* — ^what 

E rotection can be devised against a folly of this description ? The 
iw must say how the land is to go* if the owner throws the 
determination on the law. It can only say entirety or partibility. 
As far as the effect of legislatorial example may bo apprehended* 
the legislator* in selecting a general rule* must choose between 
the opjMsite mischiefs of each extreme. If, in consequence of the 
EngliM rule* land should have got* on one hand* into too large 
masses in England ; or if* in consequence of the American rule* 
some day or other, land should fall into too small masses in 
America* is it the law in either instance which is to be blamed ? 
Or is it not, in both cases* the people* whom their respective law 
leaves at perfect liberty, but who refuse to apply their under- 
standing to their particular positions* so as to guard them against 
evils, from one or other of which* in point of fact, they cannot 
be protected by any law ? But any of her conveyancer friends will 
explain to Miss Martineau that, as the positive effect of the law is 
confined within narrow limits — since it applies only to intestate 
interests* technically called freehold — its supposed influence in 
creating a mischievous testamentary custom* must also be dis- 
turbed and weakened by the opposite law of partibility, which ex- 
tends over the much more important class of leasehold and per- 
sonal estate. The truth is, these questions are too complex for 
dogmatical affirmations. Nobody can tell, by merely looking at 
the general law, how far it will necessarily in any country de- 
termine the mode in which the testamentary power shall* in 
consequence, be exercised. Partibility was the common law of 
Athens and of Rome. Nevcrtliolcss, the aggrandizement of pro- 
perties in Athens is described as having originated in the prac- 
tice of testamentary disposition* introduced by Solon. The size 
of estates in Italy became a great nuisance ; yet, in addition to 
the law of partibility* wills* by which a child was disinherited* 
might in many cases be set as^^e as inofficious. ' The French in 
their passion for equality* have probably hurt their agriculture. 
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Ths^ have taksni as the only sufficient security for their demo- 
cratic object} the extreme remedy of restraininj; the testament- 
ary power to a portion only. The people of England and of 
America} are not likely either of them to adopt so violent a pre- 
cedent. They will hesitate before they tie up their own handS} 
for a purpose} which} as far as it is reasonable} can bo obtained 
by the much less objectionable means of perfect freedom. 

The intention of the fourth story is to show the consequences 
of t^ng away freedom from human labour. Labour is wasted} 
capital sunk} and the soil made barren. The curtain draws up 
at Demerara with a bright picture of the general scenery of the 
Tropics. Among the particular descriptions} we were very 
much struck with the night-scenC} and the hurricane. Her negro 
herO} CassiuS} is a fine felloW} though a little overdrawn ; and 
Sterne might envy her the concluding comparison between the 
negro and the canary bird. The story consists chiefly of a series 
of discussions, which find a natural canvass spread for them in 
the feelings of a brother and sister, who, having been educated 
in England} return to Demerara. Sufficient breadth of subject 
is |;>rocurcd by introducing us to two adjoining plantations, in 
which both the ordinary systems are exemplified. One is carried 
on upon the over- work post-horse calculation. The consequences 
on the physical and moral character of the community are dis- 
played in Mitcholson’s alarm at being kept out all night from his 
family ; in Homer, the ovorseer^s disappearance during the hur- 
ricane torrent; in the sullen desire of Cassius to depreciate his 
value, in his justification of falsehood to his master, and in his 
notion of the. Christianity of revenge. The other plantation 
represents an invincible laziness in all, a total indifference at 
the return of their young master, the natural objections of slaves 
to ^marriage, the embarrassments of the planter, and at last his 
ruin. The slaves, sold and separated, abscond ; and the runa- 
ways are forthwith hunted down by dogs. Is it true that a blood- 
hound is at present the sheriff’s officer in Demerara ? 

It is a necessary part of Miss Martineau’s plan, that her people 
should often talk above their station ; but it is an unnecessary 
deviation from probability, to attribute to them views and mo- 
tives, contrary to what by possibility they can be wise enough 
to feel. Notwithstanding what is said, (p. 75 and 79 in the 
eleventh story,) we are confident, that never since England was 
England, did any of his neighbours quarrel with a farmer for 
farming bad land, and therefore lowering their profit. So we sus- 
pect that there is not a slave in the West Indies, who has suffi- 
cient foresight to understand, or self-denial to rejoice in, the 
ultimate chances of negro emancipation, which may lie concealed 
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under the low price of sugar, the exhaustion of the soil, the im> 

E overishment of their master, or ihe devastation of the crops by 
urricanes. The nature of the immediate hardships which they 
must endure from such events, must be far more palpable to 
them than any remote and argumentative contingency of ulti« 
m^te freedom to arise out of preliminary ruin. We perceive that 
the Anti'Slavery Society has turned out at last against it; hut, 
as far as we are yet informed, wo have no fault to find with the 
praise which Miss Martineau -bestows on the American Coloniza- 
tion Society of Liberia. If she is mistaken, she has Clarkson, 
and Wilberforce for companions. It may be perfectly true, that 
some of its American supporters have imperfect views of the guilt 
of slavery, and may entertain atrocious prejudices against their 
negro fellow-creatures. There may be schemes also of compul- 
sdry deportation, and other violent expedients for clearing the 
Southern States, by means of a settlement on the coast of Africa. 
It by no means follows, that the plan may not, on the whole, be a 
useful one even there ; still less that in the hands of those who would 
honestly and judiciously employ it, it may not elsewhere prove a 
blessing, both to colonies which have been brutalized by slavery, 
as well as to Africa itself. Rapid generalizations are dangerous. 
There is many a true principle on which a false corollary has 
been too violently engrafted. Thus, for instance, it is a false 
corollary which, (p. 99,) declares that ‘ Slavery can only exist 
* where men are scarce in proportion to laud.* Wo unfortu- 
nately cannot but recollect, that the evidence of all ancient, and 
of the greater part of modern history, is to the contrary. 

Miss Martineau can never have considered the metaphysics of 
property, or she would not at this time of day have goiio back 
to contract for its title. S/ave labour, in the extent that it is 
here discussed, presumes Slave property. What use is there in 
showing that the notion of convention can more readily be ap- 
plied to property in things, than to property in persons ? The sup- 
position, wo admit, is not so absurd when it is applied to things 
as when it is applied to persons. The objection is, that in both 
cases it is equally untrue. ^ The moral right on which, as an ab-. 
struct question, the institution of private property is founded, is on 
the proof that it is indispensable for the public good. Whoever, 
after due enquiry, honestly believes that a scramble would be for 
the benefit of society, is bound by no moral principle, or implied 
agreement, to abstain from getting up a scramble. There are 
different forms of the institution of property. In any particular 
country, the question of preference between them resolves itself 
into the question, — which particular form in the given instance 
will most contribute to the jpublic advantage ? Whoever think 
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tbe form which obtains in his own country is capable of im- 
provement, so far from being morally bound to silence and sub- 
mission, is morally bound to a directly contrary course. The 
law, whilst it continues to be the law, expresses the recognised 
will of society, and ought as such to bo obeyed by him. But it 
is his equal duty to calculate and prepare the best method of 
bringing about a change in it, with the least practicable incon- 
venience. It must always be most desirable to relieve a member 
of society from these clashing claims upon his allegiance ; and 
to make the legal form of every institution coincident with what 
appears to be theantecedent moral right. The distinction between 
the moral right existing in the two sorts of assumed property, 
when they are so examined, is plain enough. Nobody doubts, not 
merely of the advantage, but of the necessity of the institution 
of property, both in land and goods. The difference of opinion . 
respecting the form which it shall take in this or that sta^e of 
society, also revolves within a narrow circle. The effect of the 
institution of this description of property, is self-evident. It 
becomes still more so on observing the consequences which fol- 
low, if a shadow of suspicion is thrown over it, though but for 
a day, even in the oldest and most flourishing community. A 
comparison between the conditions of different countries, accord- 
ing as property is more or less secure in them, is yet more con- 
clusive. On the other hand, what are the effects of the other 
kind of property, — of a property in man ? So far from its being 
necessary, or even advantageous, the effects of it, as they are 
displayed in Miss Martineau^s own striking ]>icture, prove the 
misery and the. ruin of which it is the immediate cause. A 
comparison between the consequences of slavery and of freedom, 
in adjoining countries, strengthens the principle and the distinc- 
tion. Under whatever formal sauction a property in man may 
be legally instituted, it can never stand on that original and 
continuous moral right, which sanctifies a property in things. 
The question of its abolition, root and branch, can only bo a 
question of time and means. In ascertaining the proper time, 
and proper means, the above story may satisfy us that the in- 
terests of the master neither want, nor indeed admit any other 
criterion than the interests of the slave. The nest ought not to 
have been taken. But as the offence has been committed, it is 
our duty not to turn loose the birds, till they can fly and cater 
for themselves. The concurrence of reason and of experience 
may be safely trusted on this occasion, as a guarantee of the 
rectitude of the feeling which Providence has raised up over 
Europe against slavery in recent times. This feeling is the boast 
of modem, as contrasted with ancient civilisation. It is one of 
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t)ie. marvebi io tbe history of our’speeies} that its growth should, 
have bsen so late. and slow* 

The next three Stories, * Ella of Garvelocfa,* * Weal and Woe 
in Garvel««h,* and the * Manchester Strike/ are so beautiful in 
their poetry and their painting, and so important in their moral, 
that, were we to b^n to praise them* we should not know 
where to stop. The scene of the two first is laid in one of the 
small islets in the Western Highlands. The improTements 
arising there from the establishment of a fishery, afford on op- 
portunity of tracing the origin and progress of Rent ; and also of 
marking the steps by which there springs up an excess of popu- 
lation beyond the means of subsistence. It is the object of the 
view from Manchester, to impress on the artisan no less valuable 
a truth; viz. that wages depend on the proportion between capital 
and labour ; and that wages cannot be kept up, whilst the num- 
ber of labourers seeking to be employed is out of proportion to 
the capital appropriated for their employment. Our author is just 
as much at home with Allen and Clack in the streets and com- 
mittee rooms of a manufacturing population, as with tbe noble 
Ella, and Archie the idiot brother, her own splendid creations, on 
the solitude of the sea-shore. Upon the first of these Stories we 
will make one observation only. She might have made her pic- 
ture of Rent perhaps more true, and certainly equally instructive, 
without putting so constantly forward the disputed doctrine, by 
which the occupation of soils of different qualities is declared to 
be not only the measure, but to be also universally the cause of 
rent. In * Weal and Woe,’ the colours necessarily darken into 
a deeper shade ; but the pain of the physical suffering and of 
scenes almost worthy of the poet of U^golino, is relieved by the 
brightening touches of moral affection, and sublime endurance. 

It is no slight honour to Miss Martineau, when so many didac- 
tic writers have misunderstood, and caricatured the warning 
intended to be taught by tbe great Master of Population, that she 
should have faithfully incorporated the substance and spirit of 
this ungracious doctrine into a delightful tale. The nature of 
the evil is admirably developed ; as also tbe alternative between 
which the body of the people has to choose — that of forbearance 
under the preventive, or that of misery under the penal check. 
It is unfortunate for the use of the story, that equal skill should 
not be displayed in pointing out the course which, under these 
circumstances, au individual is called upon to pursue. Ella is 
represented (p. 74, 98) to have foreseen the coming change, and 
to have had tbe means of providing i^ainst its pressure ; there- 
fore she surely should have taken tM same care as her friend, the 
widow Cuthbert, to have been beforehand with the season. Again, 
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on the all important point of matrimony, what is the individual 
lesson taught on her authority ? How shall any one properly turn 
her examples to praotioal account, when he brings the awful 
question*— to marry or not to marry ? before a new tribunal — ^into 
the Court of Gonsoience, as well as the Court of Love» Her fa- 
vourite Ronald, Uncle Ronald, the best off of any man in the 
country, has been for years faithfully and tenderly attached to 
the widow of his friend. He is not simply independent in bir- 
cumstances as well as prudent in character ; he is absolutely 
prosperous. The widow also, though it is difficult to say how, 
has so contrived it, that, during the scarcity, she and her children 
are the only persons in the island who appear at no time to 
have been in danger of being starved. Nevertheless, Ronald 
gets frightened by the scenes which the famine had presented, 
and sends his sister Ella to his matron love, to put an end to his 
suit for ever. No common friend bad ever a more embarrass- 
ing task imposed on her, than that of breaking to a woman 
so now and curious a resolntion. The communication of.this 
self-denying ordinance proceeds on a full discussion,— -full both 
in argument and in illustration, of the whole doctrine of popu- 
lation. Yet so wonderful is the talent with which the conversa- 
tion is conducted, and our interest is so powerfully excited, that 
in a case where, above all others, people are most alive to what 
seems strange or ludicrous, no thought of the improbability con 
have time to occur to the coldest reader. A great deal of this 
dialogue would make an excellent substitute for the actualEnglish 
marriage service. Still, ( we ask on the part of single gentlemen,) 
if Ronald is not to marry, who is ? Are the burden and drudgery 
of population to be thrown on the thoughtless only ? Are the 
charms of domestic life to be given by preference to those who 
will feel them least? Has society an interest in assigning over 
the monopoly of the bringing up of families to that portion of the 
community who will assuredly bring them up ill? There is also 
an incidental flower of speech, which wo wish to pull out of this 
garland. At p. 100, Katie and Ella are made to talk the hyper- 
boles of Tertullian ; and ^mething like the crime of murder is 
discovered in the artificial lives of the rich, because forsooth, in 
conscience of their luxury, they have very seldom laiige fami- 
lies ! The follies of fashionable life will be more powerfully dis- 
countenanced by touches of truth and nature than by a hundred 
declamations and caricatures. We fear, too, that (at p. SO) the 
fact is overstated, when it is declared that the interests of indi- 
viduals can never bo in opposition to each other. This is true 
of dames only. The difference there alluded to, according as 
the injury inflicted on another arises from fur competition, or 
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from malieious jealousy, can hardly want aa explanation. Tho 
one brings advantages along with it which overl^lanoeall disad- 
vantages, private as well as public. The other only retards and 
destroys. 

' ' It can scarce liave cost Miss Martineau a stronger effort when 
she loft the humane and philosophical William Allen, the reluc- 
tant chairman of the * turn>out,’.to end his days, as its martyr, at 
a watercart, than it coats us to pass over all the detail of a 
narrative, over which his character throws so pure and indescri- 
bable a charm. He is a male Jennnie Deans— with less courage, 
and therefore making it more diffieult to secure the interest of 
romance on the side of such plain and simple virtue. Our limits, 
Unfortunately, throughout have too much confined us to the dis- 
agreeable work of pointing out objections, many of which a dozen 
words inserted or left out would be sufficient to remove. But Miss 
Martineau indulges in unconditional propositions, far more than 
can be advisable in the present, and perhaps in any possible state 
of political economy. Capital and labour may bo regarded ns the 
only elements, whose increase, decrease, and adjustment to each 
other are within the united power of master and workman. 
These elements it is their plain and mutual interest to place in 
ihe relation, not of antagonists but of allies. Nevertheless, the 
see-saw between the proportion of capital to labour does not, 
as her reader might suppose, comprise the whole case of wages. 
It is true that, of tho other influential considerations, all are 
comparatively, and some perhaps, entirely independent of the 
will and the control of the two parties, who hold in their hands 
these two, the most important strings. Yet something, besides 
all the capital being already employed, and the fact that a sur- 
plus of labour still remains on band, maydnduce distress. There 
may be, at the same time, in a country, labour seeking employ- 
ment, and capital seeking employment. The one case will be 
proved by the state of the labour market, and the other case by 
riiat of tho money market. At the same time, there may be 
no means of bringing them together for want of an effectual 
demand — that is, of a demand which will replace the capital 
with a profit. Of course, the more demand or the labourer (or 
his wai& of maintenance and his willingness to give his labour 
in retnrn for the portion of capital which would maintain him) 
will hot bo sufficient inducement to the capitalist to part with 
it, unless the labour in question will give back the capital with 
a m<8fit.* This often may not be, and, under the circumstances 
snWised, will not bo tho case. In England, at present, t^re 
is no want of capital ; and, as assuredly, no want of labour. Ihe 
turn, however^ which our distress has taken is want of employ- 
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meot. This sourca of safferin^ exists to a frightful extent at 
present, especially in the class brought up to, and dependent on 
agriculture. Wo remember wbat we have said above in behalf 
of machinery and 6 f cheap Oorn; nevertheless, any sudden 
change in legislation, the immediate effect of which must bo to 
deepen the source of suffering which we have just mentioned, 
by throwing additional numbers out of agricultural employment, 
demands the most serious and cautious consideration. It is folly 
to imagine that a transfer of a great body of the population from 
the agricultural to the manufacturing side of our national ac» . 
count, can take place as easily as if human beings were rows of 
figures. Independent of the personal inaptitude of the agricul- 
tural labourer, many suppositions might be suggested, under 
which there would arise no new effectual demand for his labour 
in his new capacity. When the great object in search of which, 
under existing circumstances, our men of business and pbilo80> 
pbers ought to be looking round them anxiously in all directions, 
is the means of creating a new demand; and whilst quite as 
much of passion as of reason is turned out against the Corn Laws, 
the least that we can do is to use our utmost heed in the mea- 
sures of relaxation which the legislature may be called upon to 
adopt, that we do not tamper with and injure the old actual de- 
mand, without securing a greater corresponding benefit in return. 
With all who can see more sides of a case than one, and who 
take the future into their calculations, the recent change in the 
proportion which our agriculturist and manufacturing population 
bear to each other, is no subject of unmixed congratulation* It 
may be doubted whether the supposed restraint upon this ten- 
dency, arising out of tho Corn Laws— in spite of which, never- 
theless (and within these fisw years) tho proportion of labourers 
in husbandry to artisans ms been absolutely reversed— is more 
than prudent legislation might have interposed with the single 
view of moderating the transition. 

When Miss Martineau has leisure to think over and revise 
her stories, it is to be hoped that she will shrink from exer- 
cising lier dispensing power quite so profusely as at present. 
The obligations into which wo outer as members of society, are 
incompatible with the Bull sho issues in her eleventh num* 
her, (p. 108 ,) releasing tho conscience of mankind from all 
obedience to a law, which tho bulk of the people, although they 
have not repealed it, are yet imagined to disapprove. Nobody 
can be trusted with such a discretion. The public opinion^and 
public will, have their own proper organs. It is a far more 
legitimate method in the case of an absurd law, or what we think 
so, to bring ita absurdity to the test, and consequently to shame, 
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t^y iiifilsting itA its Bdihg ditifoi^d. A toftnlim ilifonnetr ii ft 
iktudh better t&it ft pupil ht ttift relftitfAl aud ftiH&i- 

trary sbhftu!. instftucft) in tne 'dayi <a|^ our Vansittart oftr- 
rftilcyi prbeisely in the same do^ae that Wit think Lord King to 
havft hftetk right, we hold the sellers and melters duwn of guin^ 
to bftve bben trrdtoff. On furthor cOnsideiatlOn, Miss Martinsau 
wili see reason to £>aht irhether the feiluro of a law to efl^t its 
object, (No.7, 46,) is eottclttsire proof bf its injuotioe ; andfthto, 
whether, (p. *52,) without the fault of an indMdual, or of his own 
class, or indeed of any one whatever, circumstances may not 
put a man’s * coinfortable subsistence* beyond the power m hu- 
man foresight and controL In that case. We trust that she will 
decline to argue the right of any one to an impossibility. By a 
little care, her disthictionB on wages, (pp. 57 — 58,) according as 
they are proportional^ real, or nominal wages, which she means 
to treat of, will be made a good deal clearer to her reader, and 
periiapis even to herself. Miss Martineau appears to think, (p. 
74,) that opinions can have no moral qualities. The same might 
*be said with equal truth concerning actions. Will the interests 
bf mankind allow of such neutrality? We are latitudinarians 
rather ourselves on freedom, both of action and of opinion. The 
difference between them, as it seems to ns, is not difficult to eft- 
press, whether they are considered legally or morally. There are 
some actions whieh society must restrain by law. On the other 
hand, it may be doubted whether, on the whole, society does not 
losb more than it gains whenever it undertakes by law to restrain 
opinions. It is not necessary for &e purpose of the present 
distinction to do more than express a doubt on this very delicate 
chapter of legislation. The right of private judgment is a to- 
tally different affair. We cannot hfiog ourselves to entertain 
the least manner of doubt, not only ot the title, but of the ncces- 
idty that members of society should exercise 'this right upon the 
moral and intellectual qualities which may belong to opinions, as 
well as those which may belong to actions. It is true, that the 
tendency of opinions must first be verified as calmly and cbm- 
prehensively as is in our power. That duty done, we know of 
many opinions, just in the same way as we know of many actions, 
where the holding of one, just as much as the commission of 
the other, leaves the party in question no alternative but the 
character of either knave or fool. 

^ Ckiusin Marshall* is the heroine, as well as the title of the 
(righth Story. She Is the EUa of an Rnglish parish j lower in 

S nius, but not in virtue, than the romantic daughter of the 
ighlands. The story is a most sueeetsfhl entieism on those 
fonttb bf ehiitiiy^ whbthcft j^biie or (fttvato, whieh eatuw mote 
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{jadigenee tbati they^ireinovc. This effect aHsee in two ti^ays ; — 
capital is lessened pupitively* by reducing tbe means of those 
wuo g^ve the relief, j^d negatively, by relaxing the efforts of those 
who receive it. Moreover, thi modes in question are shown to 
be additionally pernicious firom their effect ifl increasing popnla> 
tiott. The real rights of the poor, in opposition to the claims 
of tappers, are maintained with great power and feeling. Here, 
agmn, however, as in the case of Uncle Ronald, she injures the 
truth and practical efficiency of her moral by the extreme ex- 
ample under which she chooses to personify her doctrines. But 
is her doctrine, or at least her illustration of it, quite correct ? 
The true doctrinal principle, most logically pursued, does not 
insist on our excluding from public charity Dispensaries for the 
sick, supported by subscription, or wither the discriminaUng 
hand of private benevolence when stretched out for any distrOss 
which is not as entirely pure accident, as the fact of being born 
blind, or subsequent loss of sight. It is a great fault to over- 
state a caie, and to go on tightening an argument until its cord 
inevitably snaps. Nature has not subjected either the feelings 
of the rich, or the necessities of the poor, to so severe a trial. Of 
all the things which our present critical condition can ill afford, 
there is none it could less stand than a violent disruption of one 
of the few modes of communication which is still open between 
tbe sympathies of the two classes. The recommendation is pecu- 
liarly out of place, in the face of, and contemporary with a com- 
pulsory system of poor’s laws, which, whilst it exists, must defeat 
the object in a day. Thus society would lose all the moral be- 
nefit of the kind feeling and self-respect which private and public 
charity tend to keep alive, without getting a single economical 
advantage to compensate for the loss. The objects of the pro- 
scription most, at present, according to Miss Martineau’s own 
reasoning^ find their way at once to the poor’s book. But were 
her principle less defective, we fear that wo might be at a loss 
hoW to apply it in the apparent contradiction of her examples. 
What ought a Mr Burke and a Mr Effingham to attempt, in 
order to put their charities on a level with those of Cousin I^r- 
sbtdl ? Sm brings up the orphan — receives the misguided Jane 
back ^nain into her house — gives the hardened pauper, Mr8[.Bell, 
a meal*— and only refuses to send away to Mrs Bell’s children 
the scraps which she is wanting for her own. If this sort of cha- 
rity is wise and praiseworthy in her station, what form ought a 
well-directed kindness to take in the wealthier hands of the^ood 
apothecary, and the humane gentleman-farmer ? The charity 
of the Marshalls, expressed in gifts, must necessarily begin and 
mid at home. The home and neighbourhood of the good Sama- 
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ritw of a higher rank of life take in a wi4tr circle. Wltiint the 
ri^ief ie of a natare not to create the demand for it, but merely 
to supply what must otherwise go unsiipimed, against what^ptin' 
dple does it sin? If the DispMisary dodtfbr sees his sick arc 
really atck, the considerations that the illness may have arisen 
from imprudence, or from vice, or that his list of paUenis appear 
enbiri^ng, do not raise the specific objection with which bis 
scruples may have reason to be alarmed. He most think^gUy 
of the charms of physic, if he puts down the new cases to the 
facility of procuring it. Private donations of coals and blankets 
• are, we allow, another affair. Still, if they arc distributed among 
well'chosen families, whose industry is not thus relaxed but 
encouraged — who receive them as a reward, and whose comforts 
thereby are only extended,— we are yet within the operation of 
just principles, in the management and application of which a 
balance of advantages may bo expected to incline. Too much 
should not be expected of human nature. JWe must not try vio- 
lent transitions, nor assume a constant reasonableness and per- 
fectibility from our humbler brethren, under actual, or indeed 
under any circumstances. The highest authority has said, (and 
tho experience of mankind, in every form of government and 
stage of civilisation, confirms tl\p fact,) < the poor yo have always 
* with you.* Periods and circumstances are perpetually occurring, 
which to the poor have all the effept and character of casualties. 
Notwithstanding every possible superintendence on the part of 
wise preparatory institutions, and every possible acceptance of 
their fiksons on the part of the labouring classes, such causes 
must throw adrift ‘ablo*bodied indigents,’ whom society, in that 
event, cannot be taunted with as * its disgrace.’ This is the circle 
(within whatever limits human virtue and wisdom may cireiim- 
scribe it) among whose inmates must be always found the proper 
subjects for medical help, or occasional supplemental comforts. 
No stouter champion for the real independence of the poor exists 
than Dr Chalmers, and nobody has learned in a nobler school— 
that of a life passed in labours for their improvement — what is 
the sort of independence in which we ought to strive to place 
ihem, and what is in fact the possible independence which they 
cah be expected to secure. The following passage is the moral 
limit and discriminating appeal with which he concludes his ani- 
. inated repro^tion of the cowardice that flies for refuge, among 
‘the miserable expedients of beVildered policy, to a blindfold 
; eroape* at tho door of compulsory poor’s laws. Miss Martineau 
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might perceive by this example, that it is a necessary part of 
just reasoning to £;now where to stop. * There is all Uie diiFer- 

* enco that can be imagined, iii point botli of principle and effect, 

* between an ihstitption ior the relief of want, and an institution 

* for the relief of disease. .The one multiplies its objects. Not 

* so the other. The one enlists the human will on its side. The 

* other will over remain the object of painful reluctance and. rc- 

* volt to all the feelings of our sentient nature. Open a door of 

* admission for the indigent, and wo shall behold a crowd of ap- 

* plicants, increasing every year, because lured thitherward by 

* the inviting path of indolence or dissipation. Open a door for 

* the admission of the diseased, and we shall only have a definite 

* number of applicants. Men will become voluntarily poor, but 

* they will not become voluntarily blind, or deaf, or maimed, or 

* lunatic. It is thus, that while an asylum fur waut creates more 

* objects than it can satisfy ; an asylum for disease creates none 

* hut what may meet all and satisfy all. Public charity has been 

* jirofuse where it ought not ; and it has also been niggardly where 

* It ought not. It is a disgrace to our philanthropic age, if In> 

* firmarics, or Dispensaries, or Asylums, whether for the cure of 

* mcutiil and bodily disease, ur for the keeping of that which is 

* incurable, are left to languish from want of support, or com- 

* polled to stop short, ero the necessity for which they were in> 

* stituted has been fully and finally overtaken.*— 'JPo/iiica/ JScO" 
nomy, p. 4<18. 

One word only on tho story called ‘ Homes Abroad.* It has 
two objects. In tho first place, it seeks to show how far the 
utmost relief desirable, from what is called /tome colonization 
falls short of tbc certain benefit, both to those that go, and to 
those that stay, which emigration, when it is voluntary and well 
regulated, is certain of at once conferring. Its second, and 
scarcely subordinato aim, is an attack upon our present system 
of penal colonization. Tltis attack is made under two points of 
view. Qur system of transportation is charged with being inju* 
rious to the interests of honest settlers abroad, by being carried 
into effect in combination with voluntary emigration. It is also 
said to paralyse tho cificient administration of criminal justice 
at home, since the characteristic circumstances belonging to penal 
colonies are represented to be so attractive, as to possess the 


tion, ill the discussion of wliicb, passion is a bad substitute for feeling, 
and a worse for reason. Nobody, it is said, resists their introduction, 
but selfish landlords. Are we to understand that Mr Malthus and Dr 
Chalmers, besides being ignorant and cruel, are also Irish landlords in 
disguise ? 
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qualities rather of enoouragement than of discouragement to 
crime. 

In respect of home colonization, its deficiencies might have 
been put much higher, than that in process of time it will be 
inadequate to its purpose. It is true, that the delusion even of 
temporary relief under it may be kept out of sight a while, by 
the complicated mechanism in which the affairs of a great coun- 
try necessarily move ; but it is not the less a delusion even from 
the first. The denunciation against Penal Colonies is Archbishop 
Whatley's Essay, thrown into a dramatic form. We suspect 
that there is considerable exaggeration both in the fact and in 
the argument of that excellent prelate. Transportation, we ap- 
prehend, is looked on by the criminals of this country (subject, 
of course, to a few exceptions, which get into the newspapers, 
and make naturally a great impression) with groat alarm. In 
point of fact, wc believe, that as a punishment, it is far from 
being the joke it is represented to be hy both our reverend and 
fair polemic. But, supposing that (Criminals arc more fright- 
ened than hurt by the penalty in its present shape, the policy 
of writings whicli seek to remove tins miscoueeptiou, seems very 
questionable j unless we are prepared Avith an available substi- 
tute in its room. Legislators have no esisy problem to solve, in 
an ago when the privations of the poor, as long as they continue 
virtuous and at largo, imj>ly a "degree of labour and of endu- 
rance, to the full as severe as the humanity of the times will 
allow to bo inilicted, under the name of stcondary punishments, 
in our jails. The other objection, that the neighbourhood of 
criminals is a hardship on, and a contagion to, the voluntary 
settlers, evidently takes ns into one of those mixed cases of 
advantages and disadvantages, where a balance is to ho struck. 
But the debtor side of the account is not all gloomy. Wherever 
poverty was the source of the offences of a convict, by the re- 
moval of that poverty, ;i now and improved character may be ex- 
pected to spring up. In other asylums for malefactors, besides 
ancient Rome, the first generation or two have reformed into 
sufficient virtue to Lay the foundation of great and civilized 
communities. If the Adam and E\'e of New England can be 
said to have como out of Newgate, may there not be some hopes, 
oven on the present system, for the future fortunes of New Hol- 
land ? But more of this another time. 

We have neither space nor (to say the truth) have we much 
desire, to dwell on the three remaining numbers. There is a 
great deal of spirited dialogue and vigorous description in all of 
them ; but a striking falling oif in the ability with which the 
characters are conceived and placed. The heroine of * For each 
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* and for all/ is an actress^ wbo scruples marrying^ a lord vrbom 
she really loves, because it will tako her away from the publie 
service. On a visit to a money*leader, she calls for the twelfth 
of Anne, and preaches on its text no very moral sermon against 
the usury laws. If any one thing is more likely than another 
to retard the growth of a higher feeling in favour of the dignity 
of the arts, it would bo the exhibition of such a pedantie and 
ridiculous Corinne.* Sophia, the prominent figure in the * Charm* 

* Windham and Madame do Staiil occasionally abused their inge« 
unity ; — ^never more so, than when one attempted to prove that cmd. 
sports did not imply a cruel people ; and the other, that the immo* 
rality of a national theatre could furnish a presumption in favour of 
the morality of a nation under any circumstances. In the present 
condition of our dramatic taste, and as long as our theatrical tendencies 
stand in need of the control of a licensing Magistrate and the Lord 
Chamberlain, an advocate for extending the jurisdiction of the arts, Is 
more enthusiastic than discreet who takes her first example from the 
stage. But in her general conception of the power of the arts, and 
their more extensive application to the most important pnrjtoses. Miss 
Mariineaii will find many, ut least speculative, allies. Perhaps she is 
not aware of the extent to which Sir Alexander Johnston, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, has been lately advising Parliament to travel legisla- 
tively in this directioti ; and in a country where we should least have ex- 
pected it, — the East Indies. According to Sir Alexander, the Hindoo 
rulers, from time immemorial, employed dramatic compositions, and pic- 
torial and sciilptorial representations, as their government press ; by 
means of which they circulated knowledge, whether moral, historical, or 
political, to their subjects. In adoption of this ancient custom, he has 
already sent a bust by Mrs Darner to Tanjore ; has ordered from Ste- 
phanofi* a painting of trial by jury, and of the abolition of slavery, for 
Ceylon; and has procuredadramafrom Joanna Baillie, expressly written 
for the people of India. This is certainly as much as an individual can 
be expected to accomplish. He proposes, therefore, at present, that the 
Iloyal Asiatic Society of Literature shall report on the evidence of this 
ancient method of instrnction, vt'hich is to be found in the Mackenzie 
Collection, and in other sonrccs; and that Government shall then im- 
mediately set our most eminent writers and artists to work on such 
Indian subjects, as may be most adapted to the regeneration of India. 

* The writers,’ whom we have hitherto sent out^ are, it must be 
granted, of a dififerent description. This is a more magnificent view 
of the arts than Greece ever took ; and contemplates a more liberal 
order for our artists than, we imagine, was made by even Pericles 
himself. The scale at least is vast enough to be Oriental ; but we fear 
the amiable Chief Justice is riding his elephant too fast. It is true 
that the imagination and the feelings are the main, though uncertain, 
leading-strings, not only of children of the nursery, but of children 
of riper years. There can be no doubt, therefore, that it is most de» 
sirahle to secure them, and their chief intellectual handmaids (Poetry 
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* cd Sea/ is made as disagreeable by an ulcerated mind, as the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles by his ulcerated foot. The characters 
of * French Wines and Politics,* have, as Pope says of most 
women, ‘ no character at all.’ The Political Economy of these 
three stories is not held in solution through the general body 
of the narrative, but is compressed into insulated chapters, 
where it lies at the bottom in a lump. What is to be found 
there, after all, is not thrown off or evolved by the mechanism, 
of the fable in the shape of experimental facts. It comes out 
rather in the form of a label, such as issues from the mouth of 
an angel in pieces of ancient tapestry, with tidings, the interpre- 
tation of which the picture itself has abandoned in despair. The 
expedient thus resorted to is, in these instances, not so much 
to be regretted, since a considerable part of the principles 
onouuoed in their respective summaries is sufliciently disputable 
and obscure. Besides, among the few facts which arc brought 
to bear directly upon them, and which accordingly ought to serve 
as the proper tests of their truth, we perceive one or two, which 
certainly arc facts such as never can have occurred. Notwith- 
standing pages 23 and 34 of * French Wines and Politics,’ the 
price which wc should have to pay for the making of a new 
organ, when bread is dear, will be neither more nor less than 
identical with the price at which we could sell a similar organ, 
which was as good as new, but which happens to have been 


and the Arts), in the interest of usefulness and of virtue. The question 
is how to do it best. Any scheme of keeping the Muses in pay, and 
retaining them, as it were, oHicialiy for the piirpoiie, is only likely, as 
we have already said, to end in disappointment. The voice of the 
prompter would be overheard ; — if, indeed, it did not drive away all 
Belphine inspiration, and take itself possession of the shrine. We are 
not prepared for a public and systematic substitution of literati and 
artists in the India House in the room of the Directors; nor do we 
expect that they could even do the work of the missionaries, (whose 
principal real employaient at present in India is education,) better 
than the missionaries themselves. At the same time, we have no 
doubt, but that more might be everywhere made of the arts than has 
yet been made of them. ^ Mr Bentliam is not supposed to have over- 
rated their direct or indirect advantages. Yet he has recommended 
that courts of justice should bo fitted up, (for the purpose of making a 
solemn impression on the minds of witnesses,) with a picture of Ananias 
and Sapphira. From^tho^ scandalous, though perhaps^not authentic, 
passages in Menu, which in certain cases enjoin perjury as a religious 
duty, it is to be feared that Hindoo mythology will not furnish the 
artist with a corresponding subject against a vice which paralyses jus- 
tice io the East* 
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made whcti bread was cheap. The principle that hulT a meal 
is better than no bread, may lower wages in a famine. Again, 
notwithstanding the anomalous case of cowries, and the suppo- 
sition in the ‘ Charmed Sea,* mammoth bones do not contain 
the necessary elements, which, in the progress of society, deter- 
mine the selection of particular commodities for the medium of 
exchange. The observations on the effect of the law of primo- 
geniture upon English agriculture, coutain, as wc have already 
mentioned, an equal mistatement, both of tho law and of the 
fact. We have also taken the liberty of expressing our doubts 
on the truth of the allegation, and consequently on tho truth of 
the Beggar* opera* sort of scenes which set down the length of our 
Newgate Calendar to the agreeableness of Botany Bay. Miss 
Martineau’s scheme would suit only a school for fallacies; in 
case the assumption of a false hypothesis were to lead her to tho 
invention of false plienomciia for its explanation. Philosophical 
novelists must remember D’Alembert’s observation upon philo- 
sophictil historians : — * On ne pent mieux,ce me scmble, comparer 
‘ ces raissonnemens, qu’uceux par lesquels tant dc Pliysieicns out 

* expliqu6 les phcnomcncs dc la nature. Si ccs ph^nomencs6totent 

* tout autres qu’ils no sont, on Ics expliqueroit tout aussi bicn, 

* et souvent mieux. Un de ccs Savans, quo ricn n’embarrasse, 

* avoit fait de cetto manicre unc Chimie demmitree ; rien n’y man- 

* quoit, quo la veritc dcs fnits ; on lui fit cetto petite objection 

* “ He bieiit” repondit-ii, “ apprrnez-moi done les failst Ms quHls 

* sontf afin qmje les explique” ’ If Miss Martineau can be mis- 
taken concerning the facts of Political Economy, we fear that she 
is much more likely to be in error about those facts in human 
nature and in society, which appear to bo the groundwork of her 
political expectations. There may bo facts with which we are 
unacquainted, which justify tho supposition that some day or 
other society will not require capital punishments, or even im- 
prisonment, for its protection, (13th Number, p. 67-107.) But 
the time of incredulity, wc think, will scarcely come when the 
fact that such a class, as that of prisoners, should ever have ex- 
isted, will be listened to as an instance of abuse of power abso- 
lutely incredible ; or when tho judicial execution of a fellow- 
creature shall be only paralleled by children pulling down the 
spheres in mockery, and quenching the milky way. 

The minute sort of criticism into which we have entered is 
only justice to the talents of tho writer. We have not given a 
single extract, partly from the diilicalty of choosing one passage 
rather than another, partly because it is unnecessary. Her little 
volumes are already in the hands of thousands. It will be her 
own fault, in case we shall not he able honestly to pray that the 
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■eries may pass entire into the hand* of thousanda more. Their 
excellences are her own, and incommanicahle ; their defects 
are, in some degree, those of other people ; and are, perhaps, in 
no case such but what time and care — time to acquire more 
extensive information, and oare in reflecting upon it when ac- 

S laired-— may efiectually remove. Genius is not by itself sufficient 
or her task. Her genius too appears to ho of a kind peculiarly ex- 
posed to make for itself great reverses. She must correct, as well 
as complete her knowledge, and must brin*|' to bear good sense 
and judgment on it, when it has been thus corrected. It is only 
in this manner that we can crown our unfeigned admiration of 
her talents, and an equally unfeigned respect for her virtuous 
intentions, with an unconditional confidence in the justness and 
value of her opinions. The errors against which she has come 
forth are more dangerous than a hundred Siseras. She has got 
hold, we really think, of what is vulgarly called the right nail 
by the head. She is in possession also of a fairy hammer, with 
which to drive it. A little human pains and caution alone seem 
wanting, in order to secure her (what we heartily wish her) 
that success in the cause of truth, which may make her < famous 
* among women.* 

In the meantime, it is most desirable that Miss Martineau, 
before their publication, should submit her writings to some dull 
friend, who, instead of her hundred talents, would bring a calm 
sober eye for the detection of unavoidable inadvertencies. Above 
all, let her recede from her monthly contract, and give herself, 
in a work where the inspiration of genius is not so indispen- 
sable as accurate observation and patient thought, time duly and 
seasonably to consult the oracle of her own mind. We perceive 
by the preface to a recent edition of her * Devotional Exercises,* 
that Miss Martineau thinks, young as she is, that she has already 
passed the age of those devotional feelings which best qualify 
the prophetess of youthful prayer. It is utterly impossihle 
that she can bo old enough to have so comprehended the height 
and depth of her present subjects, as to be able to strike off 
at a heat, such secular sermons as she nevertheless, with duo 
care, may be really capable of delivering to her new class of 
grown-up pupils. The materials of the science which she 
has undertaken to illustrate, arc too vast and complex to bo 
safely collected and consistently amalgamated, without a severe 
scrutiny and trial of them in a great variety of lights, tempera- 
tures, and methods. Its doctrines require, above all things, a 
wide and cautious circle of enquiry, — a sober attention to propor- 
tions, together with a horror of extremes. Moreover, there is 
as yet a good deal of debateable ground open, which it is the 
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height of imprudence to gallop over, d la Cossaqtiet on trust* under 
the banner and cockade of any single school. Some of these 
stories have made a deep impression on us ; but on this very 
account* we are bound to greater caution. Much of their sub- 
stance is crudely digested* some of the opinions are rather taken 
up than formed ; and many of the occasional passages are very 
unadvisedly expressed. It is impossible for teachers to main- 
tain their authority as teachers, unless they show a due reve- 
rence for their office* by a scrupulous anxiety to maintain our 
confidence in the completeness and correctness of their know- 
ledge* and in the soundness of their understanding. A certain 
proportion of absurdity* though small in quantity* and unim- 
portant in quality, will, with many* discredit and leaven any 
amount of truth ; and must destroy, with all* that feeling of se- 
curity, which is great part of a pupil’s pleasure, and which is 
in some degree his right. Mrs Mai’cct has less of imagination 
and of poetry about her. But we feel* while with her, that wo 
arc in the hands of amore judicious reasoner, and a surer guide. 


Art. II . — Memoir and Correspondence of the late Sir James 
Edward Smithy M.D. F.R.S. President of the Linnsean So- 
ciety. Edited by Lady Smith. 8 vols. 8vo. London: 1832. 

Tt is a pleasing task to turn from the memoirs of military 
chiefs, crafty statesmen* and despotic kings* to contemplate 
the serene page of ordinary life* adorned by knowledge, and 
dignified by virtue. Those who can relish only the dangers. of 
a campaign* or the excitements of personal adventure,—- who 
can breathe only in the poisoned atmosphere of political intrigue* 
and who can enjoy no scenery but that of the cataract and the 
flood, — will find nothing to interest them in the calm and even 
current of a useful and honoured life. But we trust that Eng- 
land still possesses many capable of appreciating high talent 
and genuine worth, and who will pursue with interest the career 
of an eminent and benevolent man* struggling with difficulties* 
—extending the bounds of knowledge by his writings and his 
discoveries, — enriching his country with new institutions* and 
rendering the name of England and Englishmen respected where- 
ever virtue and knowledge are the objects of pursuit and admi- 
ration. 

We can safely promise to this class of our readers* that they 
will find in the Memoirs of Sir James Edward Smith high grati- 
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fioation. There is something in the pursuits of the botanist 
which gives him in ordinary society a great superiority over the 
other cultivators of physical science. Tlie literary and the scien- 
tific student, unchcered by the sight of nature, carry on their 
pursuits in the gloom of retirement ; and while their minds are 
occupied with perplexing abstractions, their bodies are chained 
down, and often perish in a voluntary prison. The character 
of the philosopher is apt to partake of the austerity of his 
studies ; and when he does mix with the social circle, he finds 
bis mental stores an article of contraband which he dare not 
bring into the market, lie works for another age, and his mind 
can hold communion only with spirits like his own, few and far 
removed, who may chance to cross bis orbit in pursuing the 
circle of their own destiny. The botanist, on the contrary, en- 
joys by patent the simultaneous and healthful exercise of mind 
and body. Wherever nature smiles in her verdure, — even where 
she saddens on the heath, or frowns among the mountain rocks, 
—the botanical student finds ample scope fur his researches. It 
is on the ocean or in the air alone that ho is out of his element ; 
but even there he can call in other pursuits to his aid, and his 
enjoyments are administered unto by the tenants of the air and 
of the deep. 

The domestic party, from which the lover of plants has gone 
forth, feel a lively interest in the pursuits of his day ; and minds 
of every cast who surround him in the evening circle, are ca- 
pable of appreciating the discovery of a plant that no eye had 
befpte seen, of a heath that had been found only in foreign 
climes, or of a moss which had performed a part in the pro- 
cesses of the useful arts. The female pencil is called forth to 
copy the new or the rare plant; the ambition of the youthful 
aspirant is inflamed the piety of more aged listeners is warm- 
ed ; and the vanity of all is flattered when the labours of the 
day are recorded by learned societies, and when the new acqui- 
sition is perpetuated in coloured drawings, and transmitted in 
duplicates to grace the herbaria of foreign nations. Such is 
the ordinary day of the botanical traveller, and such the interest 
of his pursuits in educated circles ; but he possesses also an 
influence over minds which are dead to the beauties of nature 
and the claims of science, — for both man and beast can enjoy 
the triumph of his labours when they terminate in the discovery 
or in the introduction of a sweeter grass, a choicer fruit, or a 
more juicy sailed. 

It has been ^ customary, principally among mathematicians 
and naturaTphilosophers, to undervalue the study and the col- 
lection of minute objects of natural history ; but we have never 
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been able to understand the principle, if there is one, in which 
this feeling has its origin. He who studies old plants and dis- 
covers new ones, is perhaps on a level with the astronomer 
who only observes and discovers new stars ; and the philoso- 
phical botanist, who invents new principles of classification, who 
studies the structure and organs of plants, who developes the 
laws of their geographical distribution, and who investigates 
their uses in relation to diet, medicine, and the arts, is engaged 
in pursuits if not as elevated, at least as important to society, as 
those who study the laws of the planetary bodies, and render 
astronomy subservient to the purposes of navigation and of 
commerce. 

Let it not be said that the last is necessarily a grander and a 
more ennobling pursuit. Its objects are doubtless on a greater 
scale ; and associated as they are with the future destinies of our 
species, we might expect them to be more influential in foster- 
ing that humility and piety without which knowledge is vain. 
But though the cause is not easily discovered, it is an undoubted 
truth, that the botanist is a more humble student of nature 
than the astronomer. He is instantly struck with the proofs of 
design which the objects of his contemplation unceasingly pre- 
sent to him, and this feeling is not counteracted by that pride ' 
of intellect which seems to involve the astronomer in the admi- 
ration of his own sagacity, more than in that of the divine skill. 
The botanist secs at once the final cause of the creations under 
his review ; the astronomer is perplexed with speculations. ’ Spe- 
culation engenders doubt ; and doubt is frequently the parent 
cither of apathy or of impiety. 

In the survey which wo shall now proceed to take of the life 
and labours of Sir James Edward Smith, the reader will ^r- 
haps discover some proof of the truth of the precedinjg views ; 
and the young naturalist will, we trust, find some inducements 
to labour, and some important lessons for his guidance. 

Sir James Smith was born at Norwich, on the 2d December, 
1759. His father, whose profession is not distinctly stated, 
seems to have been a merchant ; and bis mother was the grand- 
daughter of Geoffroy Kinderlcy of Spalding, a celebrated Eng- 
lish squire, who was notorious for having had six wives, whoia 
ho is said to have selected from healthy counties, and to have 
sent to the fens of Lincolnshire for fresh air when he wished 
for another helpmate. His son, the Rev. John Kinderley, Mrs 
Smith’s father, was educated at St Andrews, and thus became 
intimately acquainted with a Scottish nobleman, Lord D — — , 
concerning whom he has recorded a story so singular and 
romantic, that our readers will thank iis for laying it before 
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tbeitt* The story is given on the authority of Mrs Smith, and 
of a domestic, who had lived fifty-two years with her mother ; 
both of whom were well acquainted with the fact, and partly 
witnesses of it. 

* This nobleman had met with a lady at Bath, both young and at- 
tractive, and who passed for the widow of an officer. His lordship 
becoming attached to this lady, he married her, and they soon after 
left England to reside on the continent. There, after a few years, she 
was seized with an alarming illness, and earnestly desired her lord, 
in case of her death, that she might be conveyed to England, and in- 
terred in a particular church, which she named. Upon this event 
taking place, Lord £>. accompanied the body in the same ship, and 
upon landing at Harwich, the chest in which the remains of his lady 
were enclosed excited the suspicions of the custom-house officers, who 
insisted upon ascertaining the contents. Being a good deal shocked 
with such a threat, Lord D. proposed that it should bo removed to 
the church, and opened in the presence of the clergyman of the parish, 
who could vouch for its containing what ho assured them was within. 
Accordingly, the proposal was yielded to, and the body conveyed to 
the appointed place, when, upon opening the chest, the attending mi- 
nister recognised, in the features of the deceased, his own wife / and 
communicated the unwelcome discovery to his lordship on the spot. 
It appeared, upon farther conversation, that Lady D. hud been mar- 
ried arainst her inclination to this person, and, determining to separate 
entirely from him, had gone he knew not whither, and under an 
assumed name and character had become the wife of Lord D. The 
two husbands followed her remains to the grave the next day ; and 
on the same evening Lord D., in great distress of mind, attended by 
one servant, came to his friend’s house in Norwich for consolation. 
It was winter, and about six o'clock, when he arrived. Mr Kinderley 
was called out to speak to a stranger, and returning to his wife, de- 
sired her to leave them together, pretending that a stranger from 
Scotland was arrived on particular business. Lord D. sat up with 
Mr Kinderley the whole night, to unbosom his affliction and extraor- 
dinary fate to his friend, and at daybreak, in order to avoid an inter- 
view with his host’s family, for which his spirits were unequal, he 
departed.’ 

From his infancy, Sir Jamea Smith was remarkable for the 
extreme delicacy of his bodily constitution, and tbo sasceptibi- 
lity of his mental temperament. He was, therefore, placed 
under the more immediate care of his mother, and from her he 
acquired a taste for fiowers, which other local circumstances 
contributed to strengthen. It was owing to the samo cause 
t^t his education was strictly private. French, Italian, and a 
little portion^ of mathematics, were his principal acquisitions. 
He studied indeed the rudiments of the Latin language ; 
but hie father, who was not friendly to a classical educatioti, 
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excluded it too extensively, and had afterwards occasion to 
regret the error which he thus committed. 

It is some apology for this excellent and intelligent man, that 
he intended to train his son to merchandise, as an importer of 
raw silk. A passion, however, for natural science had taken a 
strong hold or his youthful mind; and though he felt all the 
affection and gratitude which were due to an indulgent parent, 
yet he was unwilling to forego those hopes of a scientific life, 
which were almost inthrwoven with his existence. In the 
social circles with which he mixed at Norwich, ho met with 
new incentives to a botanical life. He found himself, as he ex> 
presses it, * in the centre of a school of botanists.* A taste for 
flowers had been long ago imported into this city along with its 
worsted manufacture from Flanders ; and though it was at first 
confined to the journeymen weavers and dyers, it led to the cul- 
tivation of systematic botany. In the time of our young a^irant, 
the circle of naturalists at Norwich included Mr Rose, Mr Bry* 
ant and Mr Pitchford, names familiar in the history of British 
botany. 

Under such impulses, ho had * devoured, over and over 

* again,’ the publications of Lee, Rose, Stillingfleet, and others; 
and when he was furnished with systematic books, and intro* 
duced to Mr Rose, his happiness was complete. At the age 
of eighteen, when ho was desirous of studying botany as a 
science, ho could only procure the work of Berkenhout. * I 

* received it,* says he, * on the dth of January, 1778, and on 

* the 11th, began, with infinite delight, to examine the Vlex 

< Europeem (common furze), tho only plant then in flower. I 

< then first comprehended the nature of systematic arrange- 

* ment, and the Linneean principles ; little aware that, at that 

* instant, the world was losing the great genius, who was to 

* be my future guide ; for Linneeus died on the night of January 

* the lltli, 1778.’ It is obvious, that Sir James considered this 
coincidence as a striking one; and, under tho same feeling. 
Lady Smith remarks, that, * in an age of astrological faith, 

* such a coincidence would have excited superstitious feelings, 

* and the Polar star of the great Northern Philosopher might 

* have been supposed to shed its dying influence on his young 

* disciple.* We confess ourselves unable to discover any thing 
very singular in this coincidence. Sir James Smith, as well as 
every other botanist of tho day, must naturally have been occu- 
pied in some botanical employment on the day upon which tbeir 
master died. The two facts whose coexistence is so specially 
marked, have no connexion whatever with each other; and 
the same disposition to discover coinddences would have been 
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gratified, had Linnaeus died on the day when Sir James read 
his first botanical vrork, or when he pulled up the tough stalks 
of the wild succory on the chalky hillocks of Norwich. 

The Society of the Norwich botanists, and several excursions 
to Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Lancashire, had banished from 
the mind of our young naturalist all thoughts of trade. The 
late Dr Manning, and Mr Alderson, the present Recorder of 
Norwich, had successfully urged Mr Smith to give a new direc- 
tion to the studies of his son; and tlfe plan of following the 
medical profession was adopted as the most likely to favour his 
botanical pursuits, and to secure for him a reasonable indepen- 
dence. The University of Edinburgh was in great estimation 
as a place of medical study; and Mr Smith set out for our 
northern metropolis, on the 14th October, 1781. lie was ac- 
companied, part of the way, by his father and his brother. 
Their parting at Wansford was such as might have been ex- 
pected, when a parent first separates from a favourite son. Mr 
Smith returned, with a heavy heart, to resume his professional 
toils, while his son recognised in the horizon which ho ap- 
proached the first radiance of his future fame. 

‘ I can never regret,’ says Mr Smith, ‘ the journey I took with 
you, as it has left some of the tendercst ideas iny mind is possessed 
of; and although anxious and serious were the minutes, they were 
precious indeed. What would not I give for such another morning 
as wo passed at Wansford I ’Tis true the separation, and the rest of 
that day, was cutting, and as much as I could well bear ; but every 
reflection on the prospect that attends yon, is a balm to heal the 
wounds that absence gives the mind. It is obvious, that in pro- 
portion to the difficulties wo encounter in the pursuit of landahle 
acqnirements, whether of riches, honours, or knowledge, in adequate 
proportion is the pleasure of overcoming them, and the enjoyment of 
the rewards we have obtained.’ 

When Sir James Smith entered the University of Edinburgh, 
he had almost completed bis 22d year. His knowledge of Na- 
tural History, as well as of Botany, was considerable; and 
having taken with him letters of introduction to some of the 
first families in Edinburgh, ho found himself iu the best society 
which our metropolis afforded ; and instead of being regarded as 
a student pursuing his education, he was admired as an accom- 
plished^ naturalist, capable, on some subjects, of enlightening 
even his instructors. His correspondence with his family at 
Norwich, during the two years that he spent in Edinburgh, 
has been given at considerable length by Lady Smith; and 
though we are not accustomed to find the admonitory letters 
of a father forming part of the bi(^raphy of a distinguished 
son, yet so high is the interest which they possess, that wo are 
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apt to forgot the young botanist and his pursuits, in our udmi* 
ration of the genuine wortit, the independent principles, the 
masculine intelligence, and even the varied Jeavning” of the 
simple and unpretending merchant. 

The first acquaintance, and, of course, the guiding star of 
young Smith, was Dr John Hope, the learned Professor of 
Botany, who soon saw the merits of his pupil, * and treated 
* him with almost parental tenderness.’ Finding him deficient 
in the knowledge of Latin, Dr Hope urged him to make bim-> 
self master of that language; and recommended to him an 
eminent teacher, who undertook, at the small charge of eight 
guineas a-year, and, in the short period of six or eight months, 
to make him adequately acquainted with the Homan tongue. 
At Dr Hope’s, ho had the good fortune to meet with Lord 
Mouhoddo, whom ho describes as a plain, elderly man, wearing 
an ordinary grey coat, leather breeches, and coarse worsted 
stockings, — conversing with him, with great affability, about 
various matters, — lamenting the great decline of classical learn- 
ing, — and claiming credit for having adopted the Norfolk hus- 
bandry. Young Smith was equally fortunate in having, for 
one of his fellow-lodgers, Mr Engelhart, whose father was phy- 
sician to the King of Sweden, and who was afterwards the 
means of being essentially useful to his young friend. 

In reply to one of the letters, in which these particulars are 
detailed, Mr Smith writes thus to his son : — 

‘ Norwich, Dec. 1781. 

‘ My dear Son, — The manner in which yon speak of your situation, 
the pleasure you take in tlic objects of your studies, the satisfaction 
the prospect gives you, the company you have got acquainted with, 
and, above all, the friendly manner in which Dr Hope treats you, 
quite transports us ; and as tre hare so much confidence in your pru- 
dence and virtue as to be quite satisfied that neither the examples of 
• ' will draw you into vice, nor the blandishments of beauty 

mixed with coquetry will steal you from yourself an'd us, we have no 
uneasy reflections on those considerations: hut as it will give you 
more enlarged knowledge of the w'orld, I doubt not you will be more 
confirmed in your principles of the excellence of virtue, ’'and will re- 
ceive % polish and case of deportment from thc"other, which, if it does 
not enhance the intrinsic value of your mind, will set oft’ your more 
valuable qualities, and altogether will recommend yon to the esteem 
of the penetrating and the superficial, to people truly valuable and the 
world in general. I'he one is obtained by true merit ; the other by 
external show of it : and there is nothing either vicious or base in 
courting the approbation of both by the talents tiiey are adapted to 
admire, and both will be found useful if properly estimated. iVs for 
— ' " — , you draw an amiable picture of him, and you may do him 
inuch good if he does you no harm ; you also may gather knowledge, 
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oarioas at least, from him ; but beware of strict friendships, 1 don’t 
mean, avoid them, but be cautious how you engage j they very fre- 
quently influence a man’s prosperity, iuid oftener his happiness through 
life. But honey is to be gathered from the flowers of poisonow 
plants, with submission to you botanists I repeat submission, in 
every sense \ for I delight to think you will soon be above the reach 
of my feeble pen in every branch of knowledge, ethics, and moral 
philosophy, as well as physic and the belles hltresy and I shall be 
proud of taking from, instead of giving lessons to yon ; so you will 
not be troubled with so much sermoniaing ; yet probabljr I may not 
leave it off at once, and ever throw in an observation which appears 
to me may be useful. ”ris an effect of tho imbecility of age to hobble 
in their advice, as in their gait ; and they fancy people think them 
wise, when they undertake to instruct others ; but nothing is more 
fallacious, and nothing so common, as to see an old prating fool, a 
Polonius, think himself an overmatch for Hamlet.’ 

Under the influence of such good advice, young Smith makes 
rapid progress in his studies, lie is delighted with Dr Monro’s 
Physiological Lectures ; — receives attentions from Sir James 
and the Miss Hiddels, Lady Reay, and Lady Gordon ; — dances 
at three assemblies ;»partakes amply of tho hospitality of tho 
Christmas holidays ; — attends a mourning concert of sacred music, 
in commemoration of the death of Lord Kelly, as a member of 
the Musical Society; — speaks successfully at the Medical So« 
oiety, of which young Engelhart is the President; — and finds 
leisure to correspond with Mr John Pitchford, the Rev. H. 
Bryant, and some of his other botanical acquaintances. 

Towards the close of tho winter session, we find him engaged 
in still more important pursuits, — in founding and supporting a 
Natural History Society, and in cultivating the acquaintance of 
Dr Hutton and Dr Walker. The following letter, in reference 
to these objects, will be perused with interest : — 

* JEdinburgh, \btk April, 1782. 

* Honoured Sir, ■, myself, and four or five friends, who have 

a turn for natural history, have lately formed a society for the prose- 
eution of that study. Dr Walker the new professor, who is a most 
amiable, worthy, and ingenious man, no sooner heard of it than he 
offered us his museum to meet in, with the use of bis books and spe- 
cimens ; and he begged to be admitted an ordinary member, which he 
accordingly was, and about seven young men besides. Dr Hope was 
made an honorary member, as he cannot often attend us; but Dr 
W^alker, who has no business to follow but natural history, foresees 
the consequence this society may be of to him, and is resolved to 
support it as much as possible. Several men of genius and rank have 
petitioned to be admitted as ordinary members, among whom are the 
BarU of Glasgow and Ancram, and Lord Dacre, son to the Earl ef 
Selkirk,— three young noblemen of fine parts and neat fortunes. 
We have bad two public meetings; at the first Dr Wmker was pre* 
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sident, fmd at the last I had that honour ; and the other inembers are 
to take it in tarn : four visitors are admitted every night. We meet 
every Friday evening, from six to nine o’clock ; and two papers are 
to be produced and discussed at every meeting, the members taking 
it in turn to write them. I did not accept the office of president 
without great anxiety ; but 1 went through it witli credit, as I knew 
the power 1 held, which is absolute for the time in all societies. I 
have great hopes that this will be a most respectable and useful instU 
tution, and am very proud of having been one of its first founders. As 
1 told Dr Walker at his first coming 1 could not attend him this year» 
but should the next, if his hour suited me; ho was so generous as to 
give me a ticket fur his present com*sc, saying I might perhaps find 
some opportunities of attending him. He also told me 1 had studied 
more of natural history than anybody he had before met with in this 
country ; but in this I doubt he was a little premature in his decision, 
as 1 doubt not but he will find many more learned than myself, upon 
examining. It is accidental my not having mentioned Dr Hatton; 
he is one of my best and most agreeable acquaintances, a man of the 
most astonishing penetration and remarkable clearness of intellects, 
with the greatest good^bumonr and frankness ; in short, I cannot dis- 
cover ill what his oddity (of which I heard so much) consists. He is 
a bachelor, and lives with three maiden sisters ; so you may be sure 
the house and every thing about it is in the nicest order. I step in 
when I like, and drink tea with them ; and the Doctor and I some- 
times walk together. He is an excellent mineralogist, and is very 
communicative, very clear, and of a candid though quick temper; in 
short, 1 am quite charmed with him. He has a noble collection of 
fossils, which he likes to show.’ 

In a subsequent letter, addressed to his mother, he informs 
her, * that the Natural History Society goes on gloriously. Dr 

* Black, Professor of Chemistry, is become an honorary mem- 

* her, and spoke there last Friday. Dr Walker is there con- 

‘ stantly, ami generally speaks. * * * A few weeks ago, 

* 1 i-ead a paper on collecting and preserving plants, which was 

* debated on for three hours, and procured me much commen- 

* dation from Dr Walker and Dr Hope.* 

With the view of giving an impulse to tho Natural History 
Society, and of inciting his pupils to tho practical study of Bo- 
tany, l)r Hope announced his intention of giving a medal * for 

* the best collection of tho native plants of Scotland, and plants 

* of the Materia Medica.’ This announcement, however, was 
made only to tho Natural History Society ; as he found none of 
his pupils likely to compote for it, excepting those who wore 
members of th^t institution. Mr Smith was, of course, a com- 
petitor; and he was so well aware of the superiority of his 
botanical acquirements, that he expresses to nis mother his 
confidence of success. Dr Hope hinted to him privately, that 
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* ho thought he had it all iu his own hands ;* and when the day 
of adjudication arrived, no other collections than his own were 
given in, and he received this first mark of his botanical su- 
periority, with the highest compliments from his venerable 
teacher. 

On the recommendation of Dr Hope, and in company with 
his son, Mr Smith made a botanical tour to the Western High- 
lands in the month of August. He visited .Glasgow, Dum- 
barton and Luss, where he became acquainted with that able 
botanist, the Rev, Mr Stewart, who accompanied the party 
on their excursion to the top of Benlomond, and furnished 
them with specimens of some of the rare Scottish plants. The 
weather, however, proved unfavourable; and our young tra- 
vellers, after being successful in their botanical acquisitions, 
returned to resume their labours in the university. After com- 
pleting his studies, Mr Smith left Edinburgh in May ItBS, paid 
a visit to his friend Mr Batty at Kirby Lonsdale, and rejoined 
bis parents at Norwich, where he spent the greater part of the 
summer. 

In order to qualify himself for the practice of medicine, he 
went to London in September 1*783, for the purpose of attending 
the great school of anatomy, of which Dr John Hunter was then 
the head. He and his friend and fellow-student Mr Batty took 
lodgings together*; and he entered with diligence, and even en- 
thusiasm, upon that course of study which was essential to his 
professional success. His great knowledge of plants was doubt- 
less of some use to him as a medical practitioner ; but his ardour 
for the study of them was a real stumblingblock in his path. 
His friends had long foreseen the influence which this passion 
was likely to exercise over his future life. They dreaded the 
struggle which was about to take place between the botanist 
and the physician, and they foresaw that the love of fame would 
triumph over the need of wealth. 

Amidst these anxieties about the future, which secretly agi- 
tated the heart of the aspiring naturalist as much as that of his 
parents, an event occurred which gave him a commanding posi- 
tion in society, and moulded at once the shapeless plans of his 
life. Mr Smith was of course intimately acquainted with Sir 
Joseph Banks, who was then the Maecenas of Botany and Natu- 
ral History in the metropolis, and whoso house was the resort 
of all foreigners of distinction. On the 23d December, 1783, 
when Mr Smith was breakfasting with this eminent individual, 
a letter arrived from Dr Engel hart, who was then in London, 
offering Sir Joseph the whole collection of books, manuscripts, 
and natural history which belonged to Linneeus, for the sum of 
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1000 guineas. Sir Joseph handed the letter to Mr Smitfaf and 
advised him strongly to make the purchase, * as a thing suitable 
* to his taste, and wnich would do him honour.* Dr Acrel, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Upsal, had, on the death of the younger 
Linnieus, and at the request of bis family, communicated 
offer to Dr Engelhart, whom we have”already mentioned as the 
friend of our young botanist. Mr Smith went instantly to 
Engelhart, and they did not part till they had each, written a 
letter, to Professor Acrel ; — Dr Engelhart to recommend his 
friend, and Mr Smith to request a catalogue of the whole col- 
lection, and to inform him, that if it answered his expectations 
he would be the purchaser at the price fixed. On the following 
day, Mr Smith wrote thus to his father : 

* December 24, 1783. 

* Honoured Sir — You may have heard that the young Linnsous is 
lately dead : bis father’s collections and library and his own are now 
to be sold : the whole consists of an immense hortiis siccus, with du- 
plicates, insects, shells, corals, materia medica, fossils, a very fine li- 
brary, all the unpublished manuscripts ; in short, of every thing they 
were possessed of relating to natural history and physic : the whole 
has just been offered to Sir Joseph Banks for 1000 guineas, and ho 
has declined buying it. The offer was made to him by my friend Dr 
Engelhart, at the desire of a Dr Acrel of Upsal, who has the charge 
of the collection. Now, I am so ambitious as to wish to possess this 
treasure, with a view to settle as a physician in Dondon, and read lec- 
tures on natural liistory. Sir Joscpli Banks, and all my friends to 
whom I have intrusted my intention, approve of it highly. I have 
written to Dr Acre!, to w'hom Dr Engelhart has recommended me, 
for particulars and the refusal, telling him if it was what I expected, 
I would give him a very good price for it. I hope, my dear sir, you 
and my good mother will look on this scheme in as favourable a light 
as my friends here do. There is no time to be lost, for the affair is 
now talked of in all companies, and a number of people wish to be 
purchasers. The Empress of Russia is said to have thoughts of it. 

‘ The manuscripts, letters, &c., must be invaluable ; and there is, 
no doubt, a complete collection of all the inaugural dissertations which 
have been published at Upsal, a small part of which has been repub- 
lished under the title of Anmnitates Academicoi ; a very celebrated and 
scarce work. All these dissertations were written by Linnseus, and 
must be of prodigious value. . In short, the more I think of this affair, 
the more sanguine I am, and earnestly hope for your concurrence. I 
wish 1 could have one half liour’s conversation with you ; but that is 
impossible.* 

Although the old gentleman saw the expediency of the transac- 
tion, yet his annw'er amounted to a refusal ; and it required re- 
peated efforts on the part of his son to reconcile him to the pur- 
chase of unseen commodities. The following admirable letter, 

VOIi. LVII. NO. cxv. D 
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contiuning a cautious compliance with his son’s wishes^ will be 
read with much interest : — 


* Nornoidt^ \Wi January, 1784. 

* My dear Son, — The dutiful and affectionate light in which you 
now see what has passed between os upon the subjeet under considera* 
tion,. you may be assured makes a very deep and feeling impression 
upon my heart. I am almost sorry for what my affection and duty to 
you and nfy family seemed to mo to force me to write, as I knew it 
would give you pain ; but now that 1 perceive a cooler expostulation 
would have wrought the same effect, 1 mt^ some reproatmes to my- 
self for having given you more uneasiness than was necessary ; and 
that mwt and does hurt a lather who loves yon to excess, who wishes 
and strives and prays most fervently that au your days may be tran- 
quil, and all your undertakings successful. My soul is full of parental 
tenderness at this moment, and would lain expand itself upon Uiis sub- 
ject ; but I have not time. Suffice it now to say, that we both think 
and feel as we ought to do upon the occasion, and that you have satis- 
fied every sensation of my mind that regarded the relation yon stand 
in to me : it shall be my care to strengthen your confidence in my so- 
licitude and unalterable regard for your welnurc. But the thing that 
strikes me very forciby in your last, seems to confirm an opinion I 
took up at first; that is, tte hulk of the collection. Here is a room 
(no doubt of large dimensions) built on purpose to contain a great 
many cabinets, and a few books; the principal library was in another 
place,— no doubt a very largo one too : we both know a large library 
t^es up a deal of room. All this, and a great deal more that must be 
supposed, convinces me that it will require no small nor inelegant 
house to place so capital a collection and library in a commodious man- 
ner, such as will answer your design in the possession. Indeed I per- 
ceive t\iat, however probable the peatesaion of tbis and your plan is to 
prove advantageous, 1 am afraid it is out of the reach of our abilities 
to attain. 

‘ Had 1 but you, I bad not hesitated one moment ; every shilling of 
mine should bo at your devotion to servo any good purpose ; and your 
dear mother would be as contented as I should be, to retire upon the 
moderate income of our real estate, till Providence, withdrawing us 
from the world, should leave you in possession of that also. That you 
have consulted Dr Pitcairn and other judicions friends, I much approve; 
they and your own prudence will advise you about the intrinsic merit 
and value ol the collection, how to have it examined, and every thing 
relating to that part of the business ; but none of them can know how 
far the purcliase would bo expedient in our circumstances and situation; 
our own wisdom must guide us there. 

‘I cannot but suppose that the library of such a man as Linnsens, and 
winch IS called a hne library too, mnst be worth a great deal, perhinis all 
the money advanced ; but upon the subject of its great supposed value* 
the char^tor and esteem of its collector in his native oountiyv who must 
ho proud, of him and everything that belongs to him,— I can hardly con- 
ceivo they will, suffer it to depart from Sweden for so paltry a s um ; w®" 
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sidcred in a national light, and from an nnivcrsity whose repnfation hie 
has Gontribnted so much to raise. 

* The kingdom of Denmark, and all Germany, and Holland, France,- 
and Switzemnd, from taste and learning, as well as Russia, from 
tenti^ion or improvement, will bo competitors for it, as well as JElng* 
land. And we cannot but suppose, if it is to be peremptorily sold, 
the object being the money it will fetch, they will make use of their 
whole endeavours to get as much for it as it is worth, if they are so 
honest as not to desire more. 

* Without calling Dr Acrefs or any other person’s honour, known 
or unknown, in question, ask yourself how seldom it is the case, 
without groat ignorance about the true value of the thing dispoBea 
of, where there are many desirous of purchasing, that it does not fetch 
at least its full value. So that I am inclined to think, that after all 
your anxiety about it, you may not be able to obtain it : and 1 hope 
yon will not fix your mind so strongly upon it as to create you un« 
easiness if you miss it, from any cause whatever. But wait calmly 
the answer to your letter to Dr Acrol, till you see and examine the 
catalogue with care, and then determine as circumstances require; 
(md I hope it will please Heaven to direct you for the best in a matter 
of so very great importance. 

* I would caution you against thd enthusiasm of a lover, or the heat 
of an ambitious man. 

* 1 need not surely *now tell you how dear you are to me, how much 
1 esteem you, nor what I hope from you. If you are a stranger to 
these things, Nature does not write a legible hand, or you have not 
learned to read her writing; but I know you have, and that you do' 
my great love of yon justice. Adieu, my dear son I may Heaven- 
direct all your steps, and shower its choicest blessings on your head ^ 

About tho beginning of April, Mr J. Smith received the cata* 
logue referred to in the preceding letter, by which his decision 
was to be regulated. It was, as bo writes bis father on the lOth' 
April, full and exact, and contained more than ho expected. Be^ 
sides a complete collection of the most useful books in Natural 
History, and medical books, there were in the library many 
valuable works in various departments of learning. The whole 
number of works was about 1600, — of volumes near 3000 j and 
the manuscripts wore numerous and valuable. The Aerdarium 
contained about 19,000 plants; and there were besides 3198 
species of insects, 1564 shells, and 200 not arranged, 2424 spe* 
cimens of minerals, and 45 birds in glass cases. 

A difficulty now occurred which threatened to deprive Eng- 
land of this valuable collection. The younger Linnsens had 
before his death desired that his own small herharium, c^lected 
during bis father’s life, should be given to Baron AlstrOmer to 
satisfy a debt of about L.55 which he owed him. The exMU- 
tors, therefore, unwilling to break down the general collection, 
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had offered tbe whole to Baron Aletromer. The letter from 
Dr Acrel which conveyed this painful intelligence to Mr James 
Smith was dated March 6th ; and though it assured him that the 
Baron was not likely to accept the offer, yet another paragraph, 
stating that a Kussian nobleman had offered an unlimited sum 
for the collection, could not fail to excite the most despond- 
ing feelings. The Baron did refuse the offer. Ho accepted, 
however, of the small herbarium ; and Mr Smith purchased the 
rest of the collection for 900 guineas. 

Before the final arrangement of the transaction other competi • 
tors appeared,* and other difficulties presented themselveB.f The 
Swedes began to perceive, when it was too late, the disgrace 
which would alight upon their country for parting with the A«r- 
Itarium of the great father of botany ; and this sentiment was no 
doubt conveyed to the royal car, for Gustavos HI., king of 
Sweden, who had been absent in France, no sooner returned 
home than he despatched a vessel to the Sound to intercept the 
treasure which had just quitted his kingdom. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he was too late. The valuable cargo was safely deposited 
in the custom-house at Harwich about the end of October 1784 ; 
and through the kindness of Sir John Jervis (Lord St Vincent) 
the whole collection, except the books, was admitted and delivered 
without duty, or any charge whatever. Such was the manner 
in which the herbarium, library, manuscripts, and natural 
history collection of Linnmus came into the possession of Mr 
Smith, for the small sum of L.1088, Ss., every expense included. 
Uis first idea was to deposit it in some spare rooms in the British 
Museum ; but with the view of rendering it more accessible, he 
placed it in hired apartments in Paradise Row, Chelsea ; and 
in the future part of his life he often recurred with delight to the 
happiness of the period when, with Sir Joseph Banks and Mr 
Dryander, he examined the herbarium minutely, and arranged 
the whole collection. 

This fortunate acquisition placed Mr Smith at once in a proud 
position among men of science. The news of his purchase was 


* Professor Sibtljorp had offered to Dr Acrel L.IOOO for the collec- 
tion ; but Mr Smith’s offer, being the prior one, was accepted. 

f In a letter to his father from Geneva, date<l August 27, 1787, Mr 
Smitli says, ‘ I liad a letter from my 8we<liBh correspondent Dr Acre), 
‘ which^nforms me that 1 was very near losing my Linnman treasures by 
‘ aplot of Baron Alstromer, who wanted to have them, and who procured 
* authority to confiscate the whole after it was sold. How this scheme 
‘ lailed I know not. I had heard some rumour of this in Italy.* 
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propagated tliroiigh Earopo with the rapidity of political iuteli!^ 
gencc. Wealthy foreign botanista offered to repurchase the col- 
lection ; poorer ones solicited u prcfcrciivo for the duplicates ; 
while all of them envied England as the resting-place of this 
noble treasure. Though Mr Smith was only a student of ana- 
tomy and medicine in the metropolis, we find him presiding in 
the Natural History Society in Leicester Square on the 21st Fe- 
bruary, 1785 ; and on the 28th May he was admitted a Fellow of 
the Royal Society without a black ball. 

Having completed his course of anatomy and medicine, Mr 
Smith resolved to prepare himself for the duties of a physician 
by taking his degree. So late as September ho had resolved to 
return to Edinburgh for this purpose; but being desirous of 
visiting the continent, ho now determined to take his degree at 
Leyden, and thus to make one journey subservient to the two 
objects he had in view. He accordingly left England on the 16th 
of J une, 1786; and after receiving his degree of M.D., on the 1 6th 
July ho set off for Paris, where, besides the common objects of 
interest to a stranger, he had an opportunity of examining the 
valuable herbaria of Tournefort and Vaillant. On Sunday the 
6th of August, ho went with his friend Broussonet to Versailles, 
and in a letter to his father wo find the following interesting 
notice of the French Court : — 

* Versailles is more superb than I had an idea of ; but it is tire- 
some, and not pleasing (I mean the garden). Saw the king and most 
of the family, but the queen was in bed. The daubing of the ladies’ 
cheeks is beyond conception ; nature is quite out of the question : old 
hags, ugly beyond what you can conceive, (fur we have very inade- 
quate ideas of what an ugly woman is in England,) are dressed like 
girls, in the most tawdry colours, and have on each cheek a broad daub 
of the highest pink crayon, or something like it. ’I'he king is a pretty 
good person, rather hit, his countenance agreeable : he had some pro- 
digiously flnu diamonds. In the evening, after making two or three 
visits, seeing the menagerie, -^c., wo went to St Germain-en-laye, and 
slept at the country-house of the Marechai do Nouailles, a fine old gen- 
tleman, who was a great favourite of the late king, as he is of the pre- 
sent ; he contributed chiefly to give the late king a tasto for gardening 
and botany, and was a correspondent of Linnaeus ; he received us very 
politely, but had a largo party of his family with him, so we had littlo 
conversation. 

* After an early dinner, hearing that tlie king >va8 coining to St 
Germain to shoot, the marechai sent Oroussonut and myself in his 
chariot, and himself and Le Breton rode on horseback to the place. 
The game had been all driven together into some fields and thickets, 
around wkich the people were kept at a distance by soldiers. The 
king came about three o’clock, alighted from his coach, stripped off his 
coat, ribands, &c., and appeared in a linen jacket and breeches, with 
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l««|]iier «f>atterd»die 9 . He was atUm^d by eight pages in almost tiie 
yyfinft bind of dresSi each of whom carried a gun, and one of these guns 
was always ready charged fSar the king ; as soon as that was discharged* 
anotbrnr* and so on ; next to these were ten or twelve Swiss gnards* 
all (as well as the king) on foot ; about were some of bis majMty's 
principal officers, whoso business it was to attend, with a physician, 
surgeon, &c. on horseback, and a few persons of distinction, as the 
Mareehal de Nouailles, an^their friends, of which number were Brous* 
sonet and 1, for it was a great favour to bo allowed to follow the king. 
His majesty went several times up and down the fields, killing almost 
every thing he aimed at. Hearing there were some Bngltshmen in 
his train, (there wore one or two beside me,) he desired the Marediid 
de Noumlles to ask us if we had heard any thing of the attempt on 
our king’s life, and bade him tell us that he himself had had a full ac> 
eount of the aiFoir, and that the king was safe.’ 

Hotwithatanding the high moral and religious principles^ in 
vhinh Hr Smith was educated, and which continued during 
the whole of his life to regulate bis conduct, we find him a 
aealous admirer, and an ardent apologist for Rousseau. Those to 
whom this eloquent writer is known only as a botanist, as the 
author of a truly elementary work on that science, and as the cor- 
respondent of Linnseus, and of M. Gouan, could not fail to ad- 
mire him as a diffident and even humble enij^uirer into nature. 
Dr Smith had learned all bis good qualities from one of Bous- 
seau^s intimate friends in Paris, and viewing him as a person, 
< warmly attached to those who loved natural history, espe- 
* dally to the pupils of the Linnman School,' and as an adorer 
of Linnaeus, he may, perhaps be excused for casting a charitable 
eye over some other parts of his character. 

Even at the risk of obtaining only a cursory view of the 
Parisian kerbaria^ Dr Smith set out with a friend to visit the 
tomb of Rousseau, and in a letter to Mrs Howorth, he has given 
the following account of this excursion - 

< We took a boat to go to the Island of Poplars, honoured with the 
ashes of [j^nsseau. His tomb is elegantly simple, of white stone ; on 
one side is a piece of sculpture representing a mother of a family 
reading Emiliits, with other emblems; on the other is inscribeu, 
** JJhffnMM d 0 bt NbUutc ft de la VMt6!’ He desired to be burled in 
the garden, and the Marquis chose tliis spot. I shall not attempt to 
describe to you what I felt on seeing and touching this tomb. I 
brotmht away some moss from its top for yon,’ 

« Passing by a pretty grotto by the side of a bubbling fountain of 
the finest water 1 ever saw, we at length arrived at Rousseau’s garden, 
one of the sweetest spots I ever beheld, quite sequestered, and plant- 
ed in the most romantic style ; it chiefly consists of an irregular lawn 
surrounded with a variety of trees and shrubs, and ornamented with 
uowen, hut apparently all in a state of nature ; nor is the hand of 
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art td be tnkced at all> exeept in tbe beautiful velret of the turf. On 
a tree i« lut inscription, signifying that there Jean Jacques used often 
to retire, to admire the works of nature, to feed his mvourite birds» 
and play with the Marquis's children. Near this spot is a house in^ 
tended for his dwelling, but he died before it was finished ; 'tis a com- 
fisrtable cottage, with a little garden of flowers before it, and is em- 
botomed in apple-trees, vines, &c. In a small arched building near it, 
the Marquis at first intended to have buried Rousseau, but changed hia 
mind. Pronci this place we soon reached the front of the house oppo- 
site to that whence we set out, and our delightful tour was at an end. 

* Hearing that the widow of Rousseau was living at a place not fiur 
out of our road to Paris, and that many strangers visited her, we fdt 
a strong desire to do the same ; but had some fears lest we should 
discover somethinff in her which might excite disagreeable sensations, 
and even perhaps mssen our veneration for her husband t for we heard 
that she had been his servant, and after having lived with him in that 
ci^acity ten years, he said to her, “ Ma honm amie, I am satisfied 
With yoiir fidelity, and wish I could make you an adequate return. 
1 have nothing to give you but my hand. If you think that worth 
having, it is yoiirs.” They were married ; and lived together sixteen 
years afterwards very comfortably. She was several years youngs 
than her husband.— At last curiosity prevailed, and we went to see 
her. She received us with the greatest politeness, and appeared much 
pleased with our visit ; spoke in the most becoming manner of her 
husband, and readily answered every question I pat to her. What I 
principally learned from her was as follows : — -The character of Julia 
was drawn from Madame Bois de la Tour of Lyons, a lady still 
living, with whom Mr and Mrs Rousteau often spent a great deal of 
time : she has a lairao family, and is the admiration of all who know 
her. The story ot Julia has not, however, any connexion with hers. 
How for that is founded in truth, Mrs Roussean said was only known 
to its author. The idea that Ermenonville was the sceUe 6f it, or 
that the real father of Julia lived there, is without ftmudatiou. She 
assured me that the Confessions of Rousseau were really all of his dWiI 
writingi She confided the manuscript to the Marquis de Girardin> 
who expunged several names and anecdotes relating to people still 
living, but against her consent ; for she thought the whole ought to 
have been published as the author left it. I think more ought to 
have been expunged, at least the name of Madame de Warrens ought 
to have been kept secret. 

* We asked her which was thebest portrait of Rousseau. She showed 
Us a plaster bust, which was cast from his face a few hours after 
death, and Which she said resembled him exactly. The expression 
of the free, as well as its form, is vastly superior to that of any like- 
ness of him I ever saw. There is great serenity in the countenance, 
and much sensibility. The month is uncommonly beautiful.' 

Prom Paris, Dr Smith continued his journey southward; and 
after visiting Montpellier, Marseilles, Genoa,. Romo, l^aples, 
Turin, 5(c.he returned through Switzerland to Paris, and reach- 
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ed bi« native country in November 1787. In 1793, he publish- 
ed an account of this journey in three volumes octavo, under 
the title of « Sketches of a Tour on the Continent, in the Years 
‘ 1786 and 1787.’ . . . 

The only publications of Dr Smith, previous to his quitting 
^IBngland, were his translations of Linnmus’s ‘ lleflections on the 
History of Nature,’ being the preface to the ^useum JRegis 
Adolphi Frederici ; and his * Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants.* 
On his return from the Continent, ho began his career as an 
original author ; and entered with assiduity and ze^ into those 
botanical researches, by which he so widely extended the boun- 
daries of his favourite science* After publishing, in 1787, the 
BeUquiee RttdbeckUauBi conUdning 120 engravings from the 
wooden blocks of Rudbcck, which had been preserved in the 
Itinneean collection, and in 1789 and 1790, other two works,^ 
the one containing Figures of unpublished Plants from the Lin- 
nesan Herbarium^ and the other Coloured Figures of rare Plants^ 
in three numbers each, he began his great work, entitled 
English Botany* This national production, which was sufficient 
of itself to immortalize its author, was.begun in 1790, and com- 
pleted in 1814, in thirty* six octavo volumes. It contains 2592 
plates from the pencil of Mr Sowerby, and is the only National 
Flora which gives a figure and description of every indigenous 
sjpecies. The Fungi alone are omitted ; but this defect was 8U|>- 
piied by Mr Sowerby in a separate work, in three folio volumes. 

If the botanical character of England was elevated among 
foreign nations, bf the acquisition of the Linntean Collection, its 
preeminence has been established and maintained by the in- 
stitution of the Linnesan Society. Sir Joseph Banks had hitherto 
been the sovereign of the botanical community ; — ^his splendid 
library and herbarium were liberally opened to every cultivator of 
bis favourite science his hospitable board was ever ready to re- 
ceive the intelligent stranger ; — ^and his fortune and his infiuenco 
were devoted to the advancement of every species of scientific 
knowledge. As President of the Royal Society, he had been 
often reproved for making it too much a Society of Naturalists ; 
and he was therefore the more willing to enter into the views 
of Dr Smith,* and his other friends, who had projected a new 
association, to exalt and extend their favourite science. The 
Xiinneean Society was accordingly instituted in 1788 ; it has now 
existed forty-five years ; and when we say, that during almost the 
whole of that period it had Sir James Smith as its President, and 


““v .The idea of this Society occurred to Dr Smith before he went 
ahrmd. See vol. i. p. 420. 
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during a very great part of it, Mr Robert Brown as its Seeretary, 
we stamp upon it a character- wliicb belongs to few other insti- 
tutions of the age. The first meeting of the Society took place 
in Dr Smithes bouse, in Great Marlborough Street, on the 8th 
April, 1788 ; and from that day he hold the office of President 
till his death. It originally consisted of 36 fellows, and 16 as- 
sociates. At the present moment, more than 500 names are 
enrolled upon its list. * 

Thus placed at the head of British botanists, both as their 
most celebrated writer, and as their presiding chief. Dr Smith 
became acquainted with several of our nobility, who were 
eager to patronise and to cultivate a science of increasing po* 
polarity and of easy acquisition. Even the royal mind was 
smitten with the general passion ; and, owing to this circum- 
stance, an event occurred to Dr Smith, which, like all events 
of the kind, contributed in almost equal proportions to fiat- 
*' ter and to annoy him. On tho death of Dr Lightfoot, his 
Majesty, George III. purchased the herbarium of that active 
botanist, and presented it to the Queen. Dr^ Goodenough, 
Bishop of Carlisle, having bad occasion to consult this Aerba- 
n«m, found it very much damaged, and advised her majesty to 
obtain the assistance of Mr Dryander or Dr Smith, in arran- 
ging and preserving it. The Queen had previously heard of Dr 
Smith’s character, through tho Viscountess Cremorne, who had 
fixed upon him as an acquaintance and companion for her only 
son ; and she immediately requested Dr Smith to preserve tho 
decaying herbarium^ and also to converse with herself and the 
princesses on the elements of Botany and Physiology. With 
this gracious request. Dr Smith, of course, willingly complied ; 
and he never spoke of his visits to Frogmore, without express- 
ing his veneration for the character of the Queen, his admira- 
tion of her anxiety to instil useful information into the minds of 
tho princesses, and her kind condescension * in removing every 
* emotion of awe and royalty during their scientific discussions.’ 
In the same spirit he mentions these visits to his friend, Mr 
Davall, in a letter dated November 9, 1792. 

* I am come to town for two days from Windsor. I return this 
day. 1 am delighted witli my pupils : We all sit together at a round 
table. I lecture from my notes, which the queen takes home from 
Frogmore to Windsor to make extracts from ; and my audience occa- 
sionally ask questions and make remarks very much to tho purpose, 
and a conversation of half an hour or moi'e follows the lecture. No- 
thing can bo more polite and pleasing. 1 shall bo thus engaged till 
next month.’ 

With these impressions of his royal pupils. Dr Smith took his 
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UNtye of them, an4, hed an unfortunate mwapprehension not 
oarred. he would, no doubt, have been a frequent visitor at the 
palace. In bis ‘ Sketch of a Tour on the Contmra V however, 
were seme passes relative to the Queen of Fiunce, and 
to Rousseau, which, at this period of suspicion and alarm, were 
to give offence to loss intwested persons ti^ the 
wearers of a crown. His apphcation of the epithet of AlrnKM* 
Una to the unfortunate Queen ofr France, was" represented to 
Queoa Charlotte ‘ as injurious, in these times, to crown^ heads ;* 
and his eulogy of Rousseau, as * hostile to religion, virtue, and 
‘ loyalty.* The name of the informer is not mentioned by Ijady 
SmitTi, and we are left to discover it from the statement, * that 
< he was one whose personal contests with Rousseau had warped 

* his judgment.* But whoever he was, he seems to have had the 
candour to communicate what ho had done to Dr Smith himself, 
who, to that communication, made the following reply t 

* If you consider calmly what I have said of Rousseau, voit will 
find it rather an apology than an eulogium^ and cannot be understood 
to palliate tmy.of his faults or mistakes. What 1 have said of the 
unhappy Queen of France, in vol. Hi. p. 217 and 218, is the most 
frvourable apology that can be made, consistent with truth and the 
sacred interests of virtue. The other expression (viz. that of Messa- 
Una) I regret, and will correct it.’ 

In thus expunging tbo obnokious epithet of Messalina from 
the second eoition of his Tour, Dr Smith acted not only wisely, 
but consistently with truth ; and his character would not, per- 
haps, have suffered had he also made some abatement from his 
extravagimt eulogy of Rousseau. When Dr Smith represents 
him * as having had the honour of feeling the vengeance 

* of all ranks of tyrants and bigots, from a king or bishop of 

* Fnmee to a paltry magistrate of Berne or a Swiss pastor;* and 
when be holda him up ' as the martyr of that spirit of investi- 

* gation and liberty on which alone our reformed religion de« 

* pende,* he forgete that religious toleration does net imply the 
toieratifni of immorality ; and that licentiousness of specalation 
is as hostile to civil liMrty as licentiousness of oon^ct. Be- 
tween the foibles and virtues of ordinary life, the rigid moralist 
may strike a ^favourable balance; and we iney justly admire 
exmted qualities, even under the drawback of prominent iail- 
ings. But there are vices and opinions of so malignant an 
aspeot, that the virtues which accompany them serve only to 
render them more loathsome. 

^ The time of Dr Smith was now solfly devoted to the dompds 
sition and publication of various botanical works. In 1791, he 
published his Spicekgivm Botanicum ; in 1793, bis Translation of 
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the Fhra Lepponica of Linaseae; in 1793, hie SpediMn the 
Batump of New Heikmi; and in 1798^ his Tmcte rdaSoe to 
Natural HUtorp* 

So early as 1784, Mr Pitohford of Noririch had 8n|gested to 
our author the pubUcation of a Mora Britarmica ; but It was not 
undertaken till ten years thereafter. The two first volumes were 
published in 1799, and the third in 1804. A compendinm of the 
whole was published in 1809. This work added greatly to the 
reputation of Dr Smith, both in his own country and on the con- 
tinent. It was immediately reprinted by Dr Romer at Zurich ; 
and it has been the guide and the manual of every British bota- 
nist since the day of its publication. 

Dr Smith was now called upon to abandon for a season bis 
own projected works, and to arrange and publish the materials 
of a Flora Graca, which had been left unfinished by hb friend 
Dr John Sibtborp. This eminent botanist was the younger 
son of Dr Humphrey Sibthorp, Professor of Botany at Oxford. 
He was born in 1758, and was one of those few individuals 
whom England can record as devoting their fortune as well as 
their talents to the disinterested prosecution of science. We 
have already stated, that he, almost simultaneously with Mr 
Smith, offered the sum that was demanded for the Linncean 
treasures. When he was at Gbttingen, in 1784, he projected a 
botanical tour to Greece, the principal object of which was to 
illustrate the writings of Dioscorides. He therefore went first 
to Vienna to study the celebrated manuscript of the Greek na- 
turalist, which is preserved in the Imperial Library ; and having 
engaged an excellent draughtsman, Mr F. Bauer, he set out 
from Vienna in March, 1786. The first sketch which he drew 
up of the Greek Flora embraced about 850 plants, which, as 
Dr Sibthorp himself states, * contains only the plants which he 

* observed in the environs of Athens, on the snowy heights of 

* the Grecian Alp, on Parnassus, on the steep precipices of 
< Delphi, the impurpled mountain of Hymettus, the Pentele, 

* the lowor hills about the Pirmus, the olive grounds about 

* Athens, and the fertile plains of Bceotb.* In December, 
1787, he returned to England, and in the spring of 1788 he 
was enrolled among the original members of the Linnsean So- 
ciety. Hb health, which was never robust, had suilered mate- 
rially from the hardships of his journey ; but his native air, and 
hb delightful occupations at Oxford, restored hb strength, 
and enabled him to continue with unremitting ardour his b^ 
timioal labours. In 1794 he was thus enabled to publbh his 
FUtra Ouottiensist — ^a work containing 1800 species, all gathered 
by himself. Although he was now in very affluent oircum- 
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stances, and derived great pleasure from agricultural pursuits, 
and from the improvement of bis property, yet the love of faine, 
and the noble desire of completing the great object of his life, in- 
duced him to quit his possessions and bis friends, and to expose 
himself again to all the hardships of a botaniwl traveller. On 
the 20th of March, ITQi, he set out on his second tour to 
Greece, accompanied by Francesco Borone, whom I)r Smith 
had recommended to him as a botanical assistant. Having mot 
his friend Mr Hawkins at Constantinople, they ascended toge- 
ther the summit of Olympus, and climbed also to the top of Tay- 
getus, the highest mountain of the Morea. At Athens, he lost his 
assistant Borone by a melancholy accident, of which he gives 
an interesting account in a letter to Sir James Smith, which 
we are induced to lay before our readers, to give them a more 
impressive idea of this interesting naturalist. 


‘ Athens, November 1, 1794. 

* My dear Sir, — 1 should have been happy to have sent you a plea- 
sant letter from Athens ; but from Athens 1 must this time write you a 
very mournful one. Poor Borone is no more 1 He was quite reco- 
vered from an intermittent fever that had attacked him a little befoi'e 
his departure from Constantinople, and on the evening of his unhappy 
fate was unusually gay, singing to a tune that Arakiei, Mr Hawkins’s 
servant, played upon the guitar. A little after midnight, we were 
waked out of our sleep by the cries of Francesco, who had fallen into 
the street, out of the window of the chamber where he slept with 
Arakiei. On the servants’ going down to him, he languishingly 
groaned to Arakiei, who was the first that came up to him, “ Ah I 

E overo Francesco e morto I" James, the other servant of Mr Haw- 
ins, then coming up, he said, “ Ah I James, James !” and expired. 

‘ As soon as Mr Hawkins and myself heard that Francesco was 
hurt by his fall, we immediately got up, and went down to him. On 
taking him by the hand, I found the pulse gone, and no signs of life. 
We directly got him into the house, and attempted to bleed him, but 
without effect. His loins and back, on which ho appeared to have 
fallen, were very much bruised ; but there was not the least appear- 
ance of blood, nor could I find that any bones were brokeg. It bad 
rained very hard on the preceding day, so that the streets were dirty : 
the night dark, with frequent flashes of lightning. The opening 
of the window out of which he fell was extremely narrow, and appears 
not above eighteen feet from the ground. To get out of it, he must 
previously have mounted on a box that stood near it, and then 
squeezed himself through. We hare every reason to think all this 
was done in his sleep. On the opposite side of the room to this win- 
dow was another, that opened upon a terrace, on which he was ac- 
^stomed to walk. PerhaM, if awake, which I can scarcely conceive, 
he h^ forgotten which of the two windows led to the terrace. 

* imagine that after this we passed the remainder of the 
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night dismally enough. The next day nothing remained but to per- 
form the last offices to poor Francesco. He was buried in the even- 
ing nt the Church of the Madonna, under the shade of a mulberry- 
tree. The obsequies were performed in a very decent manner by four 
Greek priests, who chanted over him the burial-service. Mr Haw- 
kins and myself, the British consol, and some Sclavonians who were 
here, with the servants, attended the corpse. The archbishop, who 
a few days before had expressed the strongest obligations to the Eng- 
lish nation, pitifully sent a papas to demand fiftv piastres (about 
twelve pounds) for his permission to bury him. T^he consul remon- 
strated with him on the impropriety and exorbitancy of the demand ; 
when he sent a second message to say he would take half that sum. 
This produced another remonstrance from the consul, when he re- 
pented, and refused to take any thing. He has since sent a hint that 
he would be glad of a present. We mean to send him a Greek Tes- 
tament, that a metropolitan who has four suffragans may read a lesson 
of piety. 

* I regret with you most sincerely the cruel cud of this unfortunate 
youth. He had escaped from the thieves of Italy, and from the 
inhospitable climate of Sierra Leone. He had been with me blocked 
up eight days by pirates at Mount Athos, Poor fellow ! he was then 
very anxious to hide my money, that we might have something, ho 
said, to return home with. 1 shall set off in two or three days for 
Ziantc, where I shall winter. In January I propose to visit, with 
Hawkins, the Morea ; and in the spring, or early in the summer, to 
return to Fngland. I have made considerable additions to my col- 
lection of Greek plants and animals, having visited the Bithynian 
Olympus, Troy, Lemnos, Mount Athos, and Negropont. During 
my sttiy at Atliens, I have procured a pretty exact knowledge of the 
iigricnlture and natural history of Attica. Toll our friends in Soho 
Square, that 1 have all the labour, if not all the sweets, of an Attic 
bee.’ 

In his voyage from Zanto to Otranto, Dr Sibthorp encoun- 
tered severe hardships, and caught a cold which ultimately 
deprived him of his life. Ho returned to Bngland in the 
autumn of 1795, but his pulmonary affection had made rapid 
progress, and he died at Bath on the 8th February, 1796, in 
the thirty-eighth year of his age — youthful martyr to the science 
which he loved — an irreparable loss to the university which he 
adorned. 

Not content with devoting his life to the scientific glory of 
his country, this generous cultivator of science bequeathed a 
freehold estate in Oxfordshire to the University, to defray in the 
first instance, the expense of publishing his Flora Graca in ten 
folio volumes, each containing 100 coloured plates, and a 
Prodromtts of tho same work in octavo, without plates. Dr 
Sibthorp had himself drawn out the plan of the Frodromt^t but 
be had prepared nothing for the Flora excepting tho figures ; 
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trusting ©very tiling tb iiiis monovyt and, aa Mr Hawkins ei- 
presses it, ♦ never dreamingof dying,' The executors of our 
lamented traveller selected Dr Smith as the editor of the work; 
and it therefore foil to Ms lot to determine finally the species, 
and to distinguish such as were new. Dr Smith discbar^d 
his dutioB with the highest talent and the most exemplary dili- 
gence ; but he lived to complete only six and a half of the» 
sjdendid volumes. The seventh has been published sincef his 
death by our distinguished countryman Mr BroWn, who will no 
doubt ^eedily complete this national work. The ProdroMus 
Plor<t Gr<BC<A has not yet been finished. The first volume ap- 

E ared in 1806, and the second in 1813, under the auspices of 
r Smith. 

In order to keep up his connexion with the Linneean Society, 
and with his botanical friends in the metropolis, Dr Smith 
spent about two months every spring in London ; and in the 
year 1804, he was requested by the managers of the Koyal In- 
stitution to deliver a short course of Lectures on Botany. These 
lectures were continued annually till 1825, when he completed 
the twentieth course. He delivered also at different periods^ a 
aliwiTar course at the institutions of Liverpool, Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, and London. 

Those digressive occupations were never suffered to interfere 
with the progress of his more important publications. Among 
these must bo numbered his Introduction to Phyaiohgical and 
Systematic Botany, which first appeared in 1807, and which has 
gone through six editions. His contributions to Rees' Cyclo- 
peedia are both numerous and important. Dr Smith had been 
originally solicited to furnish the botanical articles for that 
work ; but having been prevented from acceding to this request, 
the Rev. Mr Wood of Leeds supplied that department while 
his health allowed him to write. After the death of this able 
botanist, iu 1808, Dr Smith undertook all the articles on botany, 
phyfflology, terminology, and botanical biography j and h© has 
marked all of them with the letter S. The botanical articles' 
amount to 33l>8, beside 57 liv^ of botanists. 

Smith contributed also to the Supplement to the Entey- 
clopsedia Brittanica, * A Review of the modem state of Botany, 

‘ with a particular reforence to the Natural Systems of Linnseus 
* and Jussieu.' This article, which Lady Smith has reprinted 
zn^tbe work under our notice, has been much admired as con- 
taining an able and discriminating view of tbe state of the 
science. 

His contributions to the thirteen volumes of the Linliseaii 
Transacdons, which were published daring his life, amounted 
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to no fewer than fifty»foar artielpe. His Grammar (}f Sotany^ 
appeared in 1821; his editioll of the Correspondence of liin* 
nceus and other Naturalists, in two volumes, in 1821 ; and tho 
I^t of his works, his English Elora, speared at different 
times— the first two volumes in 1824, the third in 1825, and 
the fourth in 1828. 

Daring the first fourteen years of its existence, the Linnman 
Society was only a private association ; but in 1802, it was in» 
corporated by royal charter, and in 1811 the Prince Regent 
honoured it by becoming its patron. Its distinguished presi- 
dent and founder partook in the honour which was extended to 
bis favourite Society; his Majesty George IV. having been 
pleased to confer upon him the honour of knighthood. 

Sir James Smitn was now placed in the most enviable posi- 
tion which could be occupied by a man of science. To a consi- 
derable degree independent in his circumstances, and unfettered 
with the cares of a family, he was able to pursue in calm seclu- 
sion the researches from which he derived so high a gratifica- 
tion. His labours had extended his fame over alt Europe ; and 
by his own countrymen, as well as by foreigners, he was placed 
at the head of British botanists. As an agreeable writer, and as 
a popular lecturer, he had attained much distinction r and it 
might have been expected, that some of our Universities would 
have been eager, on the first opening, to enlist such talents in 
their service. 

An opportunity of this kind occurred at Cambridge in the 
spring of 1818. On account of his age and increasing infirmi- 
ties, Professor Martyn fel^t himself unable to give his usual 
course of lectures ; and conceiving that the interests of bis pu- 
pils, and the reputation of the University, would Iw promoted 
by obtaining the assistance of his distinguished frfend, he ad- 
dressed the following letter to Sir James : — 

« March 14, 18ia 

* My dear Sir, — The season approaches when I feel an annual re- 
gret, that in consequence of my age and infirmities, I am^ unable to 
fulfil ray duty os Dr Walker’s render, in goring a course of botanical 
lectures. If you conld, consistently with your other engagements, 
undertake to read a course next term, I should esteem it a ^eat fa- 
vour done to me personally ; and I have no doubt of its being well 
received by the university. 

* You are aware that you must have the sanction of Uie vice^han- 
collor, who, I am persuaded, will be ready to give the university an 
opportunity of profiting by your instructions, as he doubtless knows 
that you take the lead in the science of botany in this country, and 
that your reputation is too well established to need any recommen- 
dation from me. As far as my power extends, 1 am liappy in giving 
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yoii'Toil antliorlty to take such specimens of plants and flowers as you 
"think requisite for your lectures^ ‘togealher with the use of the lecture- 
room, at any time or times that m^ be convenient, — always •under 
the control of the vice-chancellor, and with a complete reliance on 
your discretion in the use of the garden.' 

Actuated less by any prospect of pecuniary advan tage* than by 
the pleasure of associating with tho eminent individuals who 
adorned the University, Sir James was induced to become a 
candidate for the botanical ehair at Cambridge, though he was 
neither a member of the University, nor of the Church of Eng- 
land. His pretensions were resisted upon grounds, of which 
wo do not know tho precise nature ; but from tho fact, that the 
Ministry and four Bishops were favourable to his appointment, 
we may reasonably infer, that no positive law of the University 
stood insuperably in his way. Professor Martyn, indeed, assured 
him, that Bradley was never of any University, and had no edu- 
cation; — that his own father was admitted, only with a view 
to tho professorship, and never took any degree ; — that Vigani, 
tho first professor of Chemistry, was an Italian ; — that Dillenius 
was a German ; — and that Erasmus, Sanderson, and many 
others* were either invited or allowed to give lectures, merely 
from their learning, and without any regard to their religious 
opinions, or to their having been educated on tho spot. Not- 
withstanding these precedents, and in spite of the warm support 
which ho received from many friends in the University, this emi- 
nent man was deemed unworthy to occupy the botanical chair. 
The disappointment of his wishes, Lady Smith informs us, hurt 
his affectionate and social feelings more than it wounded his 
pride. The views which he himself entertained relative to this 
occurrence, J^lve been recordedin two pamphlets; one published 
in 1818, aM entitled, * Considerations respecting Cambridge,’ 
and the othm*, in 1819, under the title of * A Defence of the 
* Churck«%na Universities of England.’ 

Scarcely had the scientific world recovered its serenity, after 
the strong feeling which this unexpected event had occasioned, 
than the death of Dr Rutherford, Professor of Botany in Edin- 
burgh, opened another and a very reasonable prospect to the mo- 
derate ambition of Sir James. No .difliculties of a religious 
nature were here likely to be encountered; and by his early 
residence in Edinburgh, Sir James had acquired the recom- 
mendation of having received his first lessons of botany from 
the very chair to which he aspired. 

A literary friend and correspondent of Sir James announced to 
him, in December 1819, in a letter from Edinburgh, the vacancy 
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wbicli had taken jdaco, and urged LitiT to come ror\(^rd as a 
. candidate. . To this applica^i|» Sir James returned an.ails^v» 
which wo are glad to be able to lay before our readers ; especiallir 
as Lady Smith has taken no notice whatever of this oceurrenecy 
or the correspondence regarding it, in her husband’s life:-~ 

* Norwich^ Dec, 28, 1819. 

*■ My dear Sir,-~-I cannot but consider your letter, received this day, 
as a flattering mark of your friendship and esteem. Were I twenty 
years younger, or had I any claims upon me that might make the 
emolument any object, 1 might perhaps bs tempted to give up my* 
own liberty and quiet, for the purpose of rendering so much service 
to my beloved science, as 1 flatter myself 1 could render it at ISdin- 
burgh.^ Even iu that case, however, 1 could not stoop to miy means 
of attaining tltis station, bjut the plain right-on pretension of meaning 
to be useful ; the same ground on which I stood at Cambridge. 1 
could.not become a courtier, nor sacriflpe my liberty and indepen- 
dence. I hare reason to think my interest with'fhc ministi^y would 
be efibetnah as I found it ^-especting Cambridge. 

‘ But a decided obstacle to my accepting this lionourahle station as 
I am situated, is, that I must give up all my London engagements. I 
conceive the time I must spend in Edinburgh would be six months, 
from November or December ; I could not, therefore, attend the Lin- 
mean Society, May 24>, nor give my lectures at the Royal Institution, 
where they have just founded, at Lord Spencer's suggestion, an hono- 
rary professorship on purpose for me. 1 can fulfil its duties without 
trouble or expense, being generally several weeks in London in the 
Spring, when 1 visit my friends, and keep up my intercourse with the 
world. This I should altogether miss, nor could I seo much of the 
Society over which 1 preside. Add to all this, that 1 have more bo- 
tanical and literary schemes than 1 could execute in a century, and 
which form the delight of my life. If Mr Brown were a candidate, 
my regard for him, and my opinion of his merits, are such, that' I 
would not oppose him if 1 could.' You say, however^ jhe declines it. 

* I hear from another quarter, that the appointment has Iqng been 
settled, bnt 1 know not in whose favour. 

* It would be delightful to me to restore the garden, and^to revive 
the botanical honour of the University, to which 1 have been so early - 
attached. Can yon tell me what must be my period of residence, and 
where I should make my application as a candidate? There is no 
harm in my learning this, while I revolve the matter a few days iu my 
mind ; and if you can help me any way, I rely on your kind assistance. 
Ybnr very friendly commnnication demands the explicit statement I 
have here troubled yon with.’ 

The answer to these enquiries^ transmitted by his corresppnd- 
eiitt removed completely all the objectioiis which seem to have 
at first presented thenfselves to the mind of Sir James ; and in 
the following reply, he not only expresses his ardent desire 
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for tbe situation) but encloses a letter to tbe l^ord Provost, 
regularly announcing hio^lf as^a candidate 

* Norwich, January 6, 1820. 

*■ My dear Sir,— I cannot sufficiently express my obligations to you. 
Yoor letter did not come in time to be answered yesterday. Your 
aoeount of the necessary residence almost removes all my fear of the 
undertaking. Nothing would be more easy, or more delightful, than 
the office itself, omnia in hoc sum. If I can obtain it, I must make 
every thing else give way. 1 have no doubt of arranging matters 
*with the Linnsean Society and the Royal Institution. I can spend 
March and April in London. 

* 1 am really ambitions of doing honour to the Chair, and as my 
residence would be in summer, it would be truly delightful to me and 
Lady Smith. 1 could spare six months very well, if wanted, and as 
to the Garden, it should be the first in Europe. 1 have access to every 
thing in that way. 

* i enclose a letter to the Lord Provost as follows : — 

< « My Lord,— The vacancy in tho Botanical Professorship at Edin- 
burgh induces me to take the liberty of writing to your lordship, in 
order to ofier myself as a- candidate for that appointment. My name 
as a botanist, as founder and president of the Linnsean Society, and 
possessor of the library and museum of the great Linnseus, may perhaps 
be known to your lordship. Nor am I nnknown in London, or else- 
where, as a writer and a public lecturer in this science, to which 1 
have devoted my life. An ardent desire to promote the study of bo- 
tany, in so important a school as the University of Edinburgh to 
renew my connexion with, and to aspire to do some honour to, the 
place of my education, where I have many friends, and to enrich the 
garden by means of no incoiisidorable acquaintance and correspond- 
ence,— are objects too attractive to be neglected. 

* «If your lordship should approve of my pretensions, and I should 
be honoured with this appointment, 1 should be ready to enter on the 
duties of the o$ce in the ensuing spring. I have the honour to be, &c.’ ” 

‘ If you approve of this letter, please to convey it to tbe Lord 
Provost, and 1 rely on your friendly assistance in every respect. 
‘Perhaps the possible final acquiaUUm of the Linnosan library and coU 
lectiofi, which I meant to Imve kept entire, may be an object to hold 
out to tho electors : this 1 leave to your prudence. You may voueh 
any thing for my zeal and industry. As to emolument, I am tole- 
rably independent and indiflerent, though tho sum you mention cannot 
but ne a great object, serving, at least, to make all expenses of tra- 
velling, residence, &c. easy ; my bodily frame not being very strong. 

‘ I give a few lectures this year in London— tliat will b© before I 
go to Edinburgh, if chosen.' 

From causes which we need not investigate, a successor to 
Dr Rutherford was hurriedly appointed; aud the event was 
even announced in the Gazette before tbe above letter, and its 
enclosure, had reached Edinburgh. Sir_Jaiaes*s feelings on ibis 
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occasion aro expressed in the following passage, of a letter 
to the 8ama.fnend, written some months after the disappoint^ 
ment which called them forth 

‘ I see yonr University will go the way of all such bodies, and will 
not be worth trying to save. Its very being depends on a worthy and 
impartial choice of Professors. 

* Some lato events have made the emolument, though great, very 
unimportant to me, and I think (as I thought on receipt of your kind 
first letter) that I will be happier, more useful, and certainly more free, 
in my own study, where I have employment for a century, if I could 
live so long. I may also fulfil my duties at the Royal Institution as 
Professor there,— and say just what I wish or ^vant to say.’ 

Thus did the University of Edinbuigh lose the lustre of a 
name which would have long continued to adorn it ; and thus 
did she lose the chance of acquiring those great botanical trea- 
sures with which the appointment of Sir James Smith might 
have permanently enriched her. 

We have already seen, that the last years of Sir James’s life 
were spent in completing his great work, the * English JbloraJ 
The fourth volume of it was published only a few days be- 
fore his death; and in showing it to one of his frienps* he 
exclaimed, * This is the close of my labours.’ Even in the me- 
ridian of his age, his health was far from being robust ; and in 
the spring of 1788, ho experienced an inflammatory attack, 
which, in Some form or other, reappeared in every subsequent 
year of his life. During the last live or six years, his health 
had visibly declined ; and, after a single day’s illness, he died at 
Norwich on the 17th of March, 1888, in the 69th year of his 
age. The melancholy tidingps reached London on the following 
day; and having been communicated, on the same evening to 
the Linnmau Society, its sitting Was immediately adjourned, 
out of respect to its distinguished founder. At its subsequent 
meeting, on the 1st of April, Lord Stanley pronounced a brief 
enlogy on Sir James. The presentation eopy of the 4th volume 
of the English Flora was then lying on the table, and the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Lady Smith * for the last gift of 
* their revered President.’ 

The herbarium and library of Linmeus, which had been the 
foundation of the early fame of our author, and to which he 
had added other valuable collections, were purchased by the 
Linnscan Society for the sum of L.5000. 

Sir James Smith was married in 1796, but had no family; 
and it is to the afiFectionate admiration of his widow. Lady 
Smith, that we are indebted for the present work. Althongn 
the narrative of his life is well and judiciously written, it is yet 
too meagre and unconnected to gratify the curiosity of the 
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reader. There are many points in Sir Jjimos’s history, about 
which we seek in vain for information ; and this depict is by.no 
means supplied by the bulky correspondence, amidst which the 
thread of the narrative is often entirely lost. With regard to the 
correspondence itself, we are disposed to regret that there are, 
comparatively to their importance, so few letters of Sir James 
himself, and of his admirable father ; — desiderata which are 
poorly supplied by the letters of persons who have no other 
distinction than the accidental one of. title, or of offied! Sir 
James’s correspondence with his friend Mr Davall, a young 
fSnglisbman, whose circumstances obliged him to reside in 
Switzerland, will be read with great interest ; and the letters of 
Mr Roscoo display the warm heart and the high accomplishments 
of that distinguished writer. The letters of Dr Goodenoiigh, 
Bishop of Carlisle, form a pleasing memorial of his learning and 
botanical knowledge ; but one-half of them might have been 
usefully replaced by the compositions of less elevated correspond- 
ents. The letters of the Abb6 Correa, written in the double 
, character of a botanist and of a distressed Portuguese refugee, 
will also be perused with considerable interest ; and those of 
Professor John Sibthorp with sorrow and admiration. 

In studying the Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir James 
Smith, we cannot fail to be impressed with the great progress 
in systematic botany which has been made in England during 
the last fifty years ; but we at the same time learn, what is less 
fiattering to our national vanity, that British botanists have 
been comparatively inactive in examining the structure of vege- 
table bodies, — in explaining their hidden functions, — ^and in dis- 
covering those material elements which may be obtmned from 
their fruit, their leaves, their juices, their pith, their bark, their 
flowers, and their root, for the purposes of food, luxury, and 
medicine, and which perform so prominent a part in many of 
the useful and scientific arts. We trust, however, that the 
botanists of the next age will apply themselves to these im- 
portant objects, and follow the example which has been set them 
by our countryman, Mr Brown, (whom Humboldt has justly 
characterised as the liotanicorum facile Princeps,) in making the 
microscope and the dissecting knife indispensable instruments 
of their science. In the case of bodies whose vessels we 
cannot recognise, and whoso seeds even almost elude the 
straining eye, it is in vain to explore their structure by any 
other means than by the most powerful and varied assistance 
which the organ of sight can receive from optical science. 
In pursuing his enquiries, the botanist has the same occasion 
for powerful microscopes that the astronomer has for telescopes 
of great penetrating and magnifying power, to enable him to 
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resolve nebulsej to separate close double stars, and to discover 
new bodies which exist in the inmost recesses of the heavens. 

Like Mineralogy, Botany has hitherto been chiefly a science of 
observation ; and a botanist who knows a plant only by its parts 
of fructification, has made as little progress as the mineralogist, 
who pronounces upon a mineral, by throwing its lustre upon 
his eye, and by shxdcing it knowingly in his hand. Natural Philo- 
sophy, however, now claims Mineralogy as one of its most in- 
J;ere8ti.ng branches, and Botany will, we doubt not, soon rise to 
the same dignity. The returning movements of the particles of 
the sup, as detected by the powerful microscopes of Amici, — the 
beautiful discoveries of Dutrochet — the inflammation of the odo- 
riferous oil in the utriculi of the Eraxinella {Dictamnus aba ,) — 
the doubly refracting structure in the leaves of the Cefitaurea fflas- 
ti/blia , — the existence of phosphorescent crystals of carbonate of 
lime in the chara vtdgaris , — the secretion of siliceous solids from 
the juices of the bamboo and the teak- tree, — the disposition of 
crystals of silex in the epidermu of the Eqvisetce, and some 
of the grasses, and their symmetrical arrangement round the 
glands of some of the same plants, — are a few of the extraordi- 
nary facts which have been developed by physical rescaroii ; and 
which hold out the promise of a rich harvest of discovery to 
the scientific botanist. Wo would, therefore, strongly advise 
the young and aspiring student to consider systematic bota- 
ny only as the means by which he is to attain higher objects ; 
and to pursue these objects assiduously and ardently, with the 
Microscope in one hand, and the torch of Chemistry and Physics 
in the othei*. 


Art. III . — Answer of the Directors of the Liverpool and Man-' 
chestxr Railway, to an Article in the Edinburgh Review for 
October, 1832. 8vo. Liverpool : 1832. 

^T^he Directors of the Liverpool Railway Company have 
judged it expedient to publish a pamphlet, in answer to 
some observations on that concern, contained in our article on 

* Inland Transport.’ We are sorry to be obliged to express our 
surprise at the license with which its authors have misrepre- 
sented our statements. Not content with swelling into formal 

* charges against the Directors’ our observations on the manage* 
ment of the road, they have practised misquotation and^ omis- 
sion to such an extent, as to present a very unfair view of 
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the strictares against wbich tbey have undertaken to defend 
themselves. They have been also pleased to intersperse their 
Answer with some remarks of a merely personal nature. To 
these we shall not deign to o£Fer any reply. They are introduced 
in the worst taste ; and the public can feel no interest whatever 
in topics altogether irrelevant to the merits of .the points in di»- 
cussion. 

The Directors state that the affairs of the railway have been 

< rmfed in no measured terms.* We feel assured that the publi(^ 
will not apply this term to our strictures. At a time when the 
possible success of 8team>power applied to inland transport had 
excited the fears of canal proprietors, turnpike trustees, coach 
companies, agriculturists, and other classes, and bad given 
rise to every species of misrepresentation and calumny in regard 
to Railroads in general, and the Liverpool Railroad more espo> 
daily, we stood forward as champions of this extension of 
steam-power, and in so doing incurred some odium for the part 
we had taken. We do not state this as matter either of boast 
or of complaint. But it does seem strange that the very body 
whose battle we* had fought, should turn upon us as its reoUere ; 
merelji because we disapproved of certain details of management 
totally unconnected with the great principle at issue, and re- 
specting which even strong disapprobation, though we have 
expressed it, could proceed from nothing but the interest felt in 
the ultimate success of the enterprise. 

The first charge noticed refers to the original formation of the 
railway. * So little ground is there for the charge of undue preference in 

< the selection of the labourers employed in the formation of the road, 

* that the Directors now, for the first time, have the subject brought 

* under their notice in the form of a complaint.’ — Answet', p. 4-, 5. 

The Directors enter into a long statement to show, that the 
charge here alluded to is groundless ; a large portion of the 
labourers being Irish, .&c. We have merely to say that no such 
charge was made in this JournaL The only words having any 
reference to the subject are the following : — 

* We shall not here refer to the persons who may have been em- 
ployed in the actual execution and completion of the railway : we are 
not in possession of sufficient data to enable us to speak with certainty 
upon the discretion and prudence shown in their selection.’ 

The next charge commented on is, that tho Directors, by their 
proceedings, are said to * have paralysed the whole enterprise 
‘ of the country.’— p. 3. We cannot imagine how 
the Directors can have been led to father upon us so preposte- 
rous an asseveration as that * the whole enterprise* of Britain 
could he * paralysed* by their proceedings. The article in 
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qiieation does not contain the words pretended to be quoted from 
it, nor any similar words. 

These are samples of * ohai|;e8* which have no other exist- 
ence than in the imaginations of the Directors. We shall next 
give some instances of their disposition to exaggerate the case 
•against themselves by misquoting our words, and misrepresent- 
ing the import of our statements. 

*. The Directors are charged with ** having invariably rejected every 
suggestion for improvement coming from other quarters than the 
Company’s engineer.” ’ — Answer^ p. 3. 

- * The Directors are charged with having, ** by capricious objections, 
excluded engines and waggons belonging to collateral .companies from 
the road.” To this assertion they do not hesitate to g^ve their absolute' 
and unqualified denial.'— p. 13. 

* With regard to the more serious charge of ** secretly infiieting in- 
juries” on the competing engines, the Directors have heard of no such 
occurrence.’— ./Inswe)', p. 14<. 

* Other points connected with the management of the railway might 
here be introduced, in reply to these unworthy charges of the Reviewer.’ 
-^Ansveery p. 14. 

Now, the truth is, that not one of the above statemeiits was 
advanced by us as a charge against the Directors. They were 
referred to as matters of current report : — we said that they were 
subjects of * common animadversion,’ and that they excited 

* great and universal disapprobation.’ Our statements went 
merely to the fact that such charges had been commonly circu- 
lated; and the tendency of our reasoning was, that, whether 
true or false, they were injurious to th» establishment, by exci- 
ting distrust, by discouraging talent, and by obstructing the 
benefits of free competition. * Wagons of collateral companies* 
were certainly pointed out to us, by agents in the employ- 
ment of those companies, as having been ‘ excluded, by capri- 

* cious objections,* from the road. In reply to this, the Direc- 
tors declare that engines and waggons of collateral companies 
are now working on the road * without impediment or objection.* . 
Without meaning to support the truth of the charge, we must 
take leave to say that the Directors have made no answer to it. 
It never was asserted that all waggons of collateral companies 
were at all times excluded from the road. 

We have the testimony of persons whose means of informa- 
tion are not infci'ior to tnose of the Directors, that the company 
have been commonly charged at Liverpool with * virtually ex- 

* eluding competition, though presenting the appearance of per- 

* mitting it, by exposing the coxnpetitors to the most capricious 

* objections on the part of the Company’s engineer.’' Wo are 
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farther assured that * this impression was univorsill,’ and that 

* appearances were strong against the Directors.* 

Before they commence their justification on this point, the 
Directors pause to * remark, that the prevailing sentiment in 

* their minds is astonishment that any one, professing to en> 

* lighten the public in a matter of great and peculiar interest, . 

* should evince such ignorance of the subject on which he under-* 

* took to igfrite,* as to charge them with a system of favouritism, 
in reference to the influence allowed to their engineer. Their 
astonishment ma^ he very sincere ; but we will venture to afiirm 
that it is exclusively their own ; for we fear they would find 
it hard to produce in Liverpool one individual, unconnected 
with the establishment, who shares it. The complaints against 
the system of favouritism have been universal both there and 
in Manchester. Need we call to their recollection the unavail- 
ing remonstrances, on this subject, of a respectable and intel-* 
ligent minority of their own body ? Do they not know that 
wo could name those who have at their meetings raised their 
voices against the injurious appicarance of favouritism which 
their management presented ? Before we hazarded the remarks 
which have excited so much indignation, we had procured ample 
evidence on the subject. Indeed, the expressions we used, were 
taken from communications entitled to as much consideration 
and attention as any statement which the Answer contains. 

We stated that the bulk of the men obtained their appoint- 
ments through the infinence of the Company’s engineer, and 
that the consequence of this was, ' that they felt themselves en- 
listed as his partisans when any trial of power was made on the 
road between his engines and those of other engineers ; that the 
confidence of the public in the fairness of such trials was thps 
impaired ; that numerous reports were constantly circulated, 
impeaching the conduct of the men on such occasions ; and we 
mentioned more particularly a report, that a safety-valve of am 
engine was overloaded on the occasion of such a trial, with a 
view to give unfair advantage to one of Mr Stephenson’s en- 
gines. Whilst we stated these injurious consequences of the posi- 
tion in which the engineer had been placed by the Directors, wc 
fully acquitted that gentleman himself of any participation or 
connivance, directly or indirectly, in such proceedings ; and even 
stated, that under such a system it was not in his power to pre- 
vent its consequences. This has especially excited the indigna- 
tiem of the Directors : they deny that any considerable number 
of the men in their employment have obtained their appoint- 

* ments through the influence of the engineer ; they say, that of 
upwards of flOO, tfot more than sixty have obtained their places, 
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directly or indirectly, through his influence ; and ihat even of 
these sixty the greater part are personally unknown to him.- 
With that want of fairness which, we regret to be obliged to 
say, prevails throughout the Answer, the injurious reports 
alluded to by us ns being in circulation, and as being the 
consequences of the system which has been, pursued, are trans- 
formed into charges made directly by us against the Directors. 

As to the influence 'exerted by the Company’s engineer in 
the appointment of the men employed on the road, we made our 
statement on evidence which appeared to us conclusive. Not 
to mention the oral information which we received from almost 
every person at Liverpool with whom wo conversed on the sub- 
ject, we had, and now have, before us^wriiten assurances from 
quarters not less respectable than those from which the An- 
swer has proceeded, that * the great bulk of the men employ- 

* ed on the road have received their appointments through Mr 

* Stephenson’s instrumentality ;’ (we quote the words of our au- 
thorities ;) * and many of them do not belong to the local dis- 

* trict, but have come from the neighbourhood of Newcastle, and 

* elsewhere.’ — * The situation in which the engineer is placed — 

* that of manufacturer of engines, and arbiter of the fitness of all 

* others which may bo proposed for the road — is open to great 
< suspicion and objection, especially coupled, as it has been, with 

* the appointment of nearly every person in connexion with the 

* road and engines.’ The letter of Mr Hardman Earle, which 
has been adopted and published by the Directors themselves as 
a part, and, indeed, the chief part, of their defence, left no doubt 
in our minds on this very point. Mr Earle was well known to 
bo a supporter of the engineer, and of the existing system. He 
was, therefore, a witness not likely to exaggerate either the 
degree of favouritism shown by the Directors, or the patronage 
exercised by the engineer, or to magnify their injurious conse- 
quences. The letter of this gentleman was before us when we 
wrote our observations ; and we found in it an ample corrobo- 
ration of all that we had learned from other sources. As it now 
forms a part of the published defence of the Directors, wo shall 
freely avail ourselves of it. 

In reference to the injurious effects of the influence of thq 
Company’s engineer, Mr Earle says, — ^ 

* It is natural and probable that strangers may have been looked 
iipon as rivals, and may have encountered petty obstacles on the road 
from some of the servants of the Company, unifcr the mistaken notion 
that they were promoting thereby the interests of a kind patron.’— 
Answer, p. 26. 

From this we gather several important facts ; the engineeri 
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who ifl himtelf the servant of the Company, is the *kind patron* 
of other servants of the Company. Persons introducing engines 
OB the road, not manufactured hy the Company’s engineer, are, 
itappeara, considered by the Company’s servants as * strangers,’ 
and look^ upon as rivals. Under such circumstances, Mr 
Barle infers that it is fMtwol and praMhiB that such strcmg^s 
may have encountered, in trials, petty obstacles, from the mis- 
taken seal of the Company’s servants to serve the interests of 
their * kind patron.* Bpt Mr Parle does not stop here. He 
informs us of the existence of reports, arising from the supposed 
influence of the Company’s engineer, even more injuiious than 
any which we ventured to hint at : — 

* As to the assertioiVwhich has been so impudently put forth, — that 
it is as much as a man's life is worth to come upon tlic road who is 
opposed to Mr Stephenson, — it is a disgraceful falsehood.’ — Answer^ 

p. 2&. 

The letter is still more explicit as to the patronage which the 
engineer exercises on the road : — 

* In this, as in all other great concerns, there are different parties 
or factions, but generally ono that is predominant, the effects of which 
are mean jealousies and bickerings, which it is as difficult to counter- 
act, and as impossible to eradicate, as it is to alter the structure of the 
human mind.’ — Answer, p. 26. 

It appears by the context that the * predominant faction,* the 
existence of which is here admitted, is that portion of the men 
employed on the road who look up to the Company’s engi- 
neer as their * kind patron.’ In page 7 of the Answer the 
directors indignantly declare, that a mere handful of indi- 
viduals, out of many hundreds, owe any thing to the influence 
of the engineer ; yet, in page 26, we find the admission, that 
a * preelominant* faction look up to the engineer as their * kind 

* patron,* and that the conduct of this faction produces * jea- 

* lousies and bickerings.* We leave it to the Directors to recon- 
cile these apparent inconsistencies. Meanwhile, we appeal to 
their Answer itself for a Justification of the charge which we 
advanced.* 


* Since the above was written, we have been enabled to make far- 
ther enquiries respecting the extent and nature of the influence of 
the engineer in the nomination of men employed on the road. It 
appears that the men in the employment of the Company may be di- 
vided into two classes,— first, those who are employed in the manage- 
ment of the moving power ; and secondly, those engaged in the depart- 
ment devoted to the stowage, registration, derkoge, &c. of the goods 
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la ciMtseqUence of the existence of the ‘ predominant faction/ 
and of the * jealoasies and buskeringts* and < petty obstaelesy* 
which it mast naturally produce* Mr l^rle says* that 

* The ipreatest anxiety has been shown by the Directors and head 
engineer to procure fair trials for the different engines, and personal 
attendance* early and late* has been afforded to effect thia/^Amwert 

p. 26. 

What a picture of the state of this great work have the 
Directors here exhibited ! An establishment formed to try a 
grand experiment at the cost of a million of ^pounds sterling ; 
•—in which many have, been induced to hazard their properties 
in the hope of commercial profit ; the success of which is by 
some thought impossible, by others regarded as problematical, 
and by all confessed to be hoped for only by tho concentrated 
mechanical genius of the most enterpilsing nation in the world ; 
the result of which* if successful* is likely to produce ihe most 
important effects on tho social relations of nations, as well as 
on their internal economy respectively; on which, therefore* 
the eyes of tho world are fixed this establishment is, by the 
confession of the Directors, placed in that situation in which 
to procure even a fair trial for those who devote their talents 
and capital to the improvement of its mechanism, is a matter 
of such difficulty as to fill * the Directors and head engineer * 
with * anxiety,* and to require even their * personal attendance 
* early and late ! * 

The Directors complain that having Mr Earle’s letter, now 
published by them, before us, when writing our former article, 
we did not use the information it conveyed. We trust that we 
have removed this ground of complaint ; but we think it right 
at the same time to state, that wo were aware thaji Mr Earle was 


received and delivered at the extremities of the line. In the latter 
department the engineer can have little interest, and therefore naturally 
exercises little or no influence ; but we are enabled to state, that 
in the former department tbe power and patronage of the engineer 
is predominant. Nearly all the men, especially of the superior class, 
are his nominees, and look up to him, and not to the Company, as 
their master ; and on all occasions they naturally seek to give honour 
to any work proceeding from him. His patronage is dominant precisely 
in the department from which it should be rigorously excluded, and 
is limited in the department in which its exercise would be iiinoxious. 
So far as our statements imputed to the engineer the exercise of 
patronage in departments of the concern distinct froni the manage- 
ment of the road and the locomotive power, we willingly give the 
Directors the benefit of the retractation. 
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the friend of the Company's engineer, and 6'ne of the loading, if 
not the chief supporter of the system which we felt it oar duty to 
censare. — Without, therefore, the most distant desire to impute 
any intentional departure from truth to Mr Earle, of whose re- 
spectability we are well aware, wo must take leave to say that 
be was not exactly the person from whom we shouldbave expect- 
ed satisfactory information on the subject of our enquiry. Being 
thus indisposed to use his evidence in favour of ^ the existing 
system, we abstained from availing ourselves of his admissions 
against it. The 'publication of his letter by the Directors has, 
however, released us from this restrmnt. 

One of the allegations combated by the Directors is*the fol- 
lowing: — ^We stated that it was said that the engine men of 
the Company, or those under them, screwed down or over- 
loaded the safety-valve of one of Mr Stephenson's engines, with 
a view to give it unfair advantage when compared with others. 
In the same spirit which prevails throughout the Answer, the 
Directors designate this as * a charge’ made by us against them. 
They admit the fact of overloading the valve, but they deny 
that it took place on any trial of comparative merit ; and state 
that it was committed by an individual belonging to the fac- 
tory of Messrs Stephenson and Go., and not in the regular, ser- 
vice of the Railway Company. We have been desirous to 
obtain a correct statement of the particulars of this affair ; but 
have encountered some difficulties, produced by the publication 
of the pamphlet of the Directors. Wo have reason fo believe, 
however, that the following account is in its principal features 
correct. If we were disposed to make allegations on the evi- 
dence of parties hostile to the establishment, we should find no 
want of them; but we have invariably rejected every unfa- 
vourable statement which has been offered to us, except 
where it came from parties having a direct interest in the- con- 
cern. 

Mr Bury, an engine-maker of Liverpool, built an engine, call- 
ed the Liverpool, capable, as he professed, and as seemed to be 

S roved in practice, of drawing loads nearly double those then 
rawn by Stephenson's engines. Some time previous to this, 
however, it had been thought by Mr Stephenson that the loads 
attached to his engines were too great ; and a rule was laid down 
that the loads should thenceforward be limited to eight waggons. 
After Bury's engine had been for some time carrying the large 
loads, it was determined fairly to ascertain whether Mr Stephen- 
son's engines could equal or exceed this performance. The rule 
against heavy loads was on this occasion suspended ; and a par- 
ticular engine of Stephenson’s was ordered to bo prepared at an 
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appointed hour : tn^o Directors attended the trial ; but ivl|||n the 
engine was enquired for, it was found that a different one, also 
Stephenson’s, had been prepared instead of that which was 
ordered. The experiment, however, proceeded, and the result 
was triumphantly favourable to Stephenson’s principle. Soon 
after the experiment, it was discovered that the safety-valve had 
been overloaded. . 

It will be perceived that although no engine was run against 
Stephenson’s on this occasion, so as to give the trial the appear- 
anceof a race, still there was a real and virtual competition, and 
the result of the experiment was supposed, and avowedly intend- 
ed from 'the beginning, to be compared with the performanbe of 
Bury’s engine. That the journey was one of trial and experi- 
ment, and not an ordinary trip for the ' transport of goods, is 
demonstrated by three circumstances ; first, the formal attend- 
ance of two Directors; second, the special appointment of a 
particular engine at a particular time ; third, the load drawn 
being 16 waggons, notwithstanding an existing rule of the 
board, that no engine should be loaded above 8 waggons. The 
man who screwed down the valve, not only escaped, os wo are 
informed, all expression of reprobation on the part of the Di- 
rectors, but returned to the service of his employer, the railway 
engineer, and to another office in the engine department of the 
railway establishment, which he retains to the present hour. Wo 
are also assured that the same person, with like impunity, inter- 
fered in an improper manner* in the selection of coke for one 
of the engines, on a like occasion of a trial of strength between 
two engines. 

We have reason to believe that the above account of this trans- 
action is substantially correct, and we shall bo glad to learn 
that the Directors can reconcile it with their statement. In 
all such cases it is surely proper that the offendSr should bo 
punished; but if the Directors would proceed effectually to 
elire the evil with which the establishment is afflicted, they 
must attack its came. The locomotive power must bo worked 
and directed by men who feel neither gratitude for past, nor 
hope for future, favours from any of the competitors on the 
road. They must have no * kind patron’ amongst them. They 
must feel that they have no interest separate from those of their 
masters ; that their masters and patrons are the Directors, and 
them alone ; and that the success of every experiment made for 
the improvement of the establishment, whoever may be the ex- 
perimenter, is a triumph in which they as members of that esta- 
blishment participate. They will then cease to have a motive 
to the commission of those acts of mischief in which there ap- 
pears reason to believe they have sometimes indulged. Then 
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and not till then^ reporta of unfair proceedings will cease to 
circulate, because they will cease to find believers. To this 
wholesome state must the establishment come, ere its great capa- 
bilities can be developed by the unrestricted application of the 
capital and unparalleled mechanical skill of this country. 

Jn oonclusion, we must explicitly disavow any intention to 
reflect on. the conduct and qualifications of the Company's 
engineer. In the respect which is generally entertained for the 
talents of Mr Stephenson, sen., we partieipate ; and we trust, 
that the account which we have given in the former article of 
the progressive improvement of railway locomotives under the 
auspices of Mr Stephenson, jun., sufficiently attests the high 
estimation in which we hold the genius of that engineer. W^e 
repeat, that to the improvements effected by the latter gentleman, 
in the mechanism of locomotives, is mainly due the success of 
the Liverpool Railway. At the same time, we are bound to de- 
clare, that the perusal of the Answer published by the Direc- 
tors, has confirmed us in the conviction, that the progress of 
the undertaking has been shackled and retarded by the causes 
which we assigned,— causes which competent witnesses declare 
to be * such as to excite in the public very general disgust, and 

* such as no honest public writer can speak of otherwise than in 

* terms of strong condemnation.’ 

The situation in which the engineers have been placed is not 
of their own seeking, but one into which they have been forced 
by circumstances which shoultT have been controlled by the 
Directors. We therefore repeat, that, while every praise is due 
to the engineers for what they have effected, as well on the road 
itself, as in the machinery which works upon it, no part of tho 
blame arising from the defects in tho system pointed out by us 
attaches to them: the fault lies with those who allowed to 
spring up iff the bosom of tho ostablisfament that * predominant 

* faction* mentioned by Mr Earle, whose strength he speaks of 
as having outgrown tho power of the Board of Directors to con- 
trol. That < faction’ must be suppressed, or it may ultimately 
be the means of destroying the 'Concern in which it has been 
engendered. 

in as far as we are concerned, this discussion must here close : 
we have devoted to it fully as much space as its public interest 
demands. If we have been obliged to state what may not be 
agre^ble to the Directors, we are sorry for it ; but they forced 
us to return to the subject, and must not blame us for the 
result. 

Having dismissed this unpleasant matter, we gladly avail 
oorwlves of the present occainon to notice the continued suc- 
cess of the Jiailway Company, Hotwitj^tandlng the injurious 
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effects of tbe prevalent epidemic, which affected the revenue of the 
Railway more perhaps ^an that of any other establishment, the 
Directors have been enabled to declare a dividend out of tbe 
profits of the half year ending 3 let December last, of L.4, is; 
per L.100 share. During the quarter ending SOth September 
fast, when the cholera prevailed at Dublin and Liverpool, the 
falling off in the receipts from passengers, compared with the 
corresponding quarter in the preceding year, amounted to 
L.15,000. The receipts for the transport of merchandise* and 
coals have, however, increased. In the latter half of 1831, the 
receipts for merchandise amounted to L.30,764, and for coals 
to L.695. In the latter half of 1832, the receipts for merchan- 
dise amounted to L.3i,977, and for coals, to L.280i. The in- 
creased revenue from the transport of coals is very remarkable ; 
the receipts having in a single year quadrupled their amount. 

The expenses of locomotive power still continue unabated. 
On this the Directors state that 

* They will freely confess that in this branch of their expenditure 
they have met with unexpected discouragement, and with difficulties, 
which they have not yet been able to overcomo. The principal items 
of excessive expenditure in this department, have arisen from the fre- 
quent renewal of the tubes and fireplaces, which in most of the engines 
have been found to burn very rapidly away. To this general result, 
however, there have been some exceptions ; for the Company have en^ 
ginos which have run between twenty and thirty thousand miles, w'ith 
very inconsiderable repairs, cither to the fireplaces or .tubes. In me- 
chanical operations, what has heen effected, tiuty he effected ; the Direc- 
tors, therefore, feel confident, that the difficulty is not insiirnionntable. 
Their attention is unceasingly turned to the subject — they are making 
experiments on the material of the tabes and of the fireplaces, (with 
reference to tho heat to which they are exposed,) and on the circula- 
tion of the water in different portions of the boiler. They earnestly 
invite the attention of scientific men to the subject ; and they assure 
the proprietors that they ai.*e resolved not to desist from their efforts 
till'they have accomplished their object.’ 

The Directors notice, for the purpose of contradicting it, an 
absurd allegation which obtained some credit, that they were 
about to abandon steam power, and to return to horses 1 

Their Report also contradicts and refutes a charge which had 
been advanced, that the dividends were made, not from the 
profits^ but from the capital of the Company. It is almost impos- 
*silde to suppose that the propagators of this calumny word not 
aware of its falsdhood* A reference to tbe half-yearly printed 
statements would at once have made that falsehood apparent. 

It has been said, however, with more appearance of truth, that 
in the anxiety of the Directors to make large dividends, they 
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have neglected to reserve any part of their profits to form a fund 
for replacing that portion of their works which, hoing subject 
to slow but certain wear, must in the course of time be reconi> 
strueted. The permanency of profit to every shareholder is 
us important as its magnitude; and lai^ present dividends 
would afford but a weak apology for a call for additional capital 
at-’ a future period. Although it seems probable that the improve- 
ments which must take place in the locomotive power will so &r 
reduce the expenses as to enable the Company, at a future time, 
to set apart such a reserved fund, without lowering the amount 
of their dividends, still we do not see that any TOod reason can 
be given why such a contingency, however li^ly, should be 
waited for.* 


Art. IV. Journal of Voyages and Travels by the Rev. Daniei. 
Tyerman, and George Bennet, Esq., deputed from the ten- 
don Missionary Society^ to visit their various Slatiotis in the 
South Sea Islandst Chinas Indian Sfc. between tlw years 1821 and 
1S2U. Compiled from the Original Documents by James 
Montgomery. 3 vols. 8vo. London : 1831. 

ri^HESE are very intei'esting volumes. Considered merely as a 
* Journal of Voyages and Travels,* they are well worthy 
the attention of those whoso imaginations are delighted with 
pictures of other lands ; but they may fairly lay claim to a 
higher character. They relate some very remarkable pheno- 
mena in the history and condition of rude nations, and give a 
more striking view of the existing state of the Heathen world, 
and of its dawning day of civilisation, science, and religion, 
than has bhen furnished from any other quarter. 

The work is substantially the Report of a deputation, sent 
by the London Missionary Society to ascertain the state of 
their missions throughout the world. The members of it were 
the Reverend Daniel Tyerman, a clergyman, previously resi- 
ding in the Isle of Wight, and Mr George Rennet, -a gentleman 
of Sheffield. The constitution of this Society is peculiarly 


* The last dividend has only left a balance of L.693 to be carried 
to the next half-yearly account. Indeed, this dividend, strictly speaking, 
exceeded the half year's profits ; a part of it being made from the ba- 
lance of L.ld38, which remained over and above 'the preceding divi- 
dend.. 
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Cath^ic — it has no restrictions — it gives itself no distinctive 
natne — it professes to combine all denominations of Chris- 
tians in the great work of imparting Christianity to the Hea- 
then world. These gentlemen, who appear to have carried 
the liberal spirit of their Society into all their dealings with the 
missionaries of other associations, were its voluntary and gratui- 
tous agents. They left England in May, 1821 ; and the survivor 
(for Mr Tyerman did not live to revisit his native land) returned 
in June, 1829. They were thus absent eight years, during which 
period they circumnavigated the globe, and examined the state 
of the Missions in the South Sea Islands, the Islands of British 
India, the Mauritius, Madagascar, and South Africa. 

The first volume, and several chapters of the second, con- 
sist of their observations in the Islands of the South Sea — a 
portion of the globe peculiarly interesting at present, as of- 
fering to our view some of the most remarkable moral improve- 
ments that the world has seen since the early diffusion of Chris- 
tianity. At Tahiti, where they arrived and landed on the 25th 
of September, 182], they were received by two missionaries, 
Messrs Nott and Wilson. Pomarc, the king, was absent when 
they arrived ; but they, heard many interesting particulars of 
this ruler, — in some respects as remarkably emancipated from 
the habits of savage life, as in others ho was still their slave. 
Wo shall extract a few passages illustrative of his character, 
and progress in improvement. 

——‘'Near a large shed there was a smaller dwelling, the walls of 
which were framed of slight bamboos lixod perpendicularly in the 
ground ; and there was a door at each end. When the king is here, it is 
in this small place of retirement that Mr Nott and ho meet for the pur- 
pose of translating parts of the Scriptures ; and hero, from day to day, 
have they often been omployesd, in settling the text and copying out 
the completed portions, from morning till night. The king is re- 
markably fond of. writing ; he was the first who learned the art, and 
is, probably, the greatest proficient in it among all his countrymen : 
when he writes, lie lies down on the floor, with a support for his chest, 
and a desk before him.’ — I. 62. 

‘ Mr Nott, among other cariosities, showed us a manuscript copy of 
the translated Gospel of St Luke, executed by King Pomare in a very 
neat, small hand. It was from this copy that the first edition of that 
Evangelist was printed. Mr Nott stated that he had been greatly 
aided by Pomare in making that version ; the king being better ac- 
quainted with the Tahitian language, and its capabilities, than most of 
bis subjects. This is probably an unparalleled instance of a prince— 
and that no moan one, for he iiad the pow'cr of life and death, and his 
will was law in all cases tliroughont his dominions — deiroting time and 
talents to the slow and painful labour of translating the Scriptures, 
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and copying out the work for tke prcsa with his own hand, thftt he 
might DO the moans of bestowing them upon his people.*—!. 66. 

Not content with being the greatest scholar and finest copyist 
among his subjects, Pomare was also their schoolmaster. 

* He has sometimes twenty and more of his chiefs sitting around 
him, reading aloud by turns. Of these he has himself taught several 
to read, and he delights to improve others. He learned to read in the 
year 1802, and began to write about the same time. He may be said 
in a great measure to have taught himself both these accomplishments, 
which were never acquired by a South Sea Islander before. He en- 
gaged the missionaries to furnish him with lessons, consisting of syl- 
lables, words, sentences, and paragraphs, in gradation, upon slips of 
paper : these he took with him when travelling from place to place, 
and copied at his leisure, with unwearying diligence and application ; 
thus reading and writing at the same time, and giving his instructors 
very little trouble.’ — 1. 79. 

What a pity that such a man should bo unable to resist the 
temptation of a glass of gin t Such, however, was the case. 
Pomare was sufficiently enlightened to perceive the bad con- 
sequences of indulging in ardent spirits. He forbad tbeir use, 
and had oven the resolution to destroy all the stills in the island, 
and to prohibit the manufacture, though his subjects have 
ample materials both in the sugar-cane and the tea plant, and 
are well acquainted with the art of distilling ; and yet, when 
temptation was thrown in his own way by foreign ships, he yield- 
ed to it in spite of his better judgment, and is said to have fallen 
a victim at last to intemperance. He was, nevertheless, a man 
of strong ' understanding. When he ultimately attained to a 
conviction of the truth and utility of the doctrines and im- 
provements taught and recommended by the missionaries, his 
measures were decisive. A great part of the religion of these 
islands consisted in absurd restrictions on certain articles of food, 
which werp considered sacred, and not allowed to he touched 
till preseoited to the idol. Among these were turtles. On 
a c^tain ocoasion, a turtle being caught, Pomare declared, to 
thp^»rroi^ of his attendants, that it should bo ^dressed for him 
without the previous ceremony of offering a part to the god. 
‘When the banquet was prepared, no one but himself had the 
hardihood to taste of it. The chiefs sat looking at him, momen- 
tarily expecting to see divine vengeance overtake the sacrile- 
gious princo. By this experiment Pomare was confirmed in 
his previous suspicions of the impotence of his native deides ; 
and he immediately declared that he no longer believed in any 
but the God of the missionaries. He left all, however, at liberty 
to follow his example or not as they pleased; hut the newly 
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discovered truth spread rapidly among his subjects, and the an« 
cicnt divinities were everywhere detiironed. Several curious 
anecdotes relative to this era are related by our travellers. 
Tati, one of Pomare’s principal chiefs, described to Mr Bon- 
net his feelings at the time when ho began to suspect that 
the former objects of terror were mere blocks of wood, whilst 
yet he could not divest himself altogether of the reverence he 
had been accustomed to pay them. Being desired by Pomare 
to chop some of the gods to pieces, he proceeded with a trem- 
bling hand, half expecting at the first blow to see the insulted 
spirit start up to avenge himself. On another occasion, some 
of the people being about to make a bonfire of Oro, the god of 
war, and bis wooden attendants, they thought that it would be 
most prudent to commence by firing into the temple, and challen- 
ging the gods to come forth to battle. Emboldened by the silence 
of the blocks, they at length proceeded to burn them and their 
temples together. 

The more we hear of the former condition of these islanders, 
the more wonderful appears the contrast presented by their 
improved state : — 

‘ In their pagan state, like all uncivilized tribes, they were ex- 
cessively revengeful, and would pursue or watch the object of their 
enmity from place to place, and from shore to shore, for many 
years, if an earlier opportunity occurred not to gratify their cruel 
rage. On such occasions, when they have at length slain their vic- 
tim, the murderer has been known to pound the body to pulp with 
large stones, and then, spreading it to the sun till it was dried like 
leather, he would cut a hole in the middle, through which to thrust 
his head, and wear it as a tibuta, the arms dangling down in front, 
and the legs behind, till it was worn out, and fell in pieces from 
his hade.’ — ‘ A king of Tahiti has been known to take the living 
children of those whom he had slain in battle, make holes through 
their heads at the juncture of the neck, and passing a cord of cinet 
through the wounds, drag the little innocents, shrieking and strag- 
gling, along the beach, till they expired in agonies t tke sByagpeon- 
c[neror meanwhile remorselessly rejoicing in his trophieS'liko a^fi^ffld. 
incarnate.’ (1.77.) — < One of the monstrous practices of theao. isW^ 
ers, before they embraced the gospel, was to bury their frihfids 9iliy^ 
when, from their infirmities, they became burdensome to the yontig 
and the vigorous. They would dig a hole in the sand on the sea- 
beach ; then, under pretence of timing their aged or sick relative 
to bathe, they would bear him on a litter to the spot, and tumble him 
into the grave which had been prepared, instantly heaping stones and 
earth upon him, and trampling the whole down with their feet, till 
whether they left him dead or alive was of little moment, as it was 
impossible for him to rise again. In other cases, the unnatural kin- 
dred would rush into the invalid’s house at once, firem opposite enidi» 
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and make tlioir spears meet in his body. Then they would coolly 
share the spoil of his little property* and depart without any other 
reflection except that they had rid themselves of a nuisance, and per- 
haps gained a paltry article of dress or furniture as the price of blood.’ 
—I. 328. 

Infanticide was a common practice among them. This was 
touchingly referred to by one of the natives at a meeting, or 
conversation, at which Messrs Bennct and Tycrman were pre- 
sent: — * A man, who was sitting among the rest upon the 

* floor, suddenly cried out, in great agitation of spirit, “ What 

* shall I do ? I have continually before my eyes the likenesses 

* of my children whom I killed in their infancy when I was a 

* heathen. Wherever I go they meet me ; and I seem to see 

* them as plainly as I did when I took them from my wife’s 

* arms, immediately after they were born, and destroyed them. 

‘ I know not what to do !” ’ 

With such pictures before ns, it is truly delightful to learn 
< that industry, civilisation, and good morals, are entirely trans- 

* forming their character, habits, pleasures, and occupations.’ 
(I. 302.) Wo hear now of their neat houses, their flourishing 
fields and gardens, their industry and ingenuity, and the ge- 
nerally pleasing aspect of all things. They seem wonderfully 
impressed themselves with the contrast ; comparing their pre- 
sent with their former state, to peace after war — to an abundant 
fruit harvest after famine and drought — to refreshing sleep after 
days of toil and distress. They, however, have not yet lost the 
simplicity of their native chnracter, and some of the anecdotes 
here recorded of them arc highly amusing. The first nail ever 
seen in Tahiti was considered a treasure of rare value, and 
lent out by its possessor for hire, to make holes in the planks of 
canoes. Another lucky fellow got hold of a nail, and being of 
ft provident disposition, lie thought to gain more in the end by 
propagating the species of so valuable an exotic, than by lending 
it out. Ho accordingly phanted the nail, and waited long for 
the blade and tbe fruit of his seed. This man was living when 
our travellers were in the islands, and had not, they say, heard 
l^e last of his sagacious speculation. 

' Not content with the advances they have themselves made 
in civilisation and religion, these islandcrsvfaavc already begun 
to assist in spreading their knowledge among their less for- 
tunate neighbours. We have an interesting account of their 
proceedings when an opportunity offci'cd, by Captain Kent’s 
shi]^ of sending some of their own number to instruct the in- 
liaoitants of the Marquesan islands, who arc represented as 
the most ferocious savages in these seas. A day was fixed fo 
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holding a meeting, to choose tnro natives to carry the truths of 
Christianity to these savages. About 1200 persons were as- 
sembled on this occasion. After several short addresses by the 
Missionaries, 

* Auna, a principal chief, formerly a leader among the Areois, and 

a priest of Hiro, the god of thieves, stood op in the midst of the meet- 
ing. His lofty stature and commanding presence, Iiis countenance 
beaming with benignity and intelligence, filed every bosom with emo- 
tions of awe, delight, and expectation. He looked round with an air of 
unaccustomed anxiety and embarrassment, and at first — perhaps for 
the first time in his lire— hesitated in the utterance of his sentiments on 
a public occasion. At length, with a noble modesty, he began, “ Mea 
maitai teie — It is a good thing that some of us shoriid go from Hnahine 
to carry Christianity to those people who are yet in the same igno- 
rance, wickedness, and misery, as we ourselves were but a few years 
ago. It is our duty, then, to take to the Marquesas that ^jtnrau maitai 
natc atua\ good word of God Avliicli has been sent to us from [i5crc- 
tane'y Britain by the hands of JVIissionaries, and which has been made 
so great a blessing to us. I have, therefore, ita,'\ a little speech 

to make to the meeting, wliicli is this, — if I and my wife might be so 
favoured as to be sent on tliis errand to the heathen at llio Mar- 
quesas — but perhaps wo are not worthy — yet, if wo could be thought 
suitable for this great and good work, both iny u'ife and I would bo 
very happy.” 

* When he had thus spoken, ho sat down, with the most affecting 
humility waiting for tiio decision of the assembly, llautia, the pre- 
sident, immediately rose, and said, Anna is the man to go I” Otliers 
exclaimed, « Anna is the man !” A chief then stood up, and observed, 
that lie also had a little speech on tlie subject, which was, that Auna 
was not only the mini to go, because he could himself both teach many 
things, and set the example of all lie taught, but because Auna was 
“ a two-handed man lie had a good wire, Auna Valiinc, who would 
help her husband in every work, and would also teach the women to 
read and to pray, to clothe themselves decently, to make their own 
dresses, manage their families, and bring up tlieir children in the right 
way. This being universally assented to, Anna and his wife were 
appointed, as It were, by acclamation.’ — 1. 353. 

Another chief then offered himself in a similar mnnnern and 
was accepted. This took place on the 21st February, and on 
the 25th they sailed. The scheme formed in favour of the 
Marquesans was, however, altered by circumstances which 
occurred daring the voyage ; and a different field of labour 
proved the allotment of the native envoys. In consequence of 
contrary winds, the first land they made was one of the Sandwich 
Islands. The party landed at Hawaii, the same island formerly 
known under the name of Owyhee. We are here introduced 
to a stato of society very different from any before descrilMMi. 
The Sandwich Islands had been a frequent resort of Bluropean 
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•hips over since tbe melancholy event which terminated the 
career of the great circumnavigator. It is singular, by the 
way, that the natives should afterwards have regarded Captain 
Cook as a divinity, and worshipped his skeleton in one of their 
temples* Doubtless this frequent intercourse with Europeans, 
and the influence of a Mr Young, who, in 1822, had resided 
thirty>six years in the island, produced some effect on their 
minds ; but we are not informed as to the immediate causes 
which led to the extraordinary step taken in 1819 by the young 
King Riho Riho, or more properly Tamehameha II. At a 
great feast given by him in memory of his father, he suddenly 
started up, rushed to the women's table, and began to eat with 
a fury and trepidation that showed he was doing violence to 
his feelings. To eat with his wives was as great a sacrilege as 
he could have committed ; and all the people cried out with one 
voice, * The tabu is broken ! The eating tabu is broken I’ This 
experiment loosened the keystone of the fabric of idolatry, and 
it tell at once. In a short period the whole nation abjured their 
gods ; the temples were destroyed, and the images burnt. All 
this was accomplished before any missionary approached them. 
They had cast away their old religion, but as ^et had substituted 
no other. At this very time the American missionaries were on 
their way to them. When, liowever, they did arrive, there 
appears to have been no particular readiness on the part of 
the natives to listen to their instructions. Indeed, from the 
account of our travellers, it appears that their escape from 
tbe superstitions of their ancestors amounted to no more than 
this, that he who formerly worshipped an idol, now worshipped 
wxthing. Some improvement in morals, however, was even 
then perceptible, and has since much increased. The visit of 
our travellers proved an important occurrence for these Islands. 

* It was proposed by one of the company to tabu our missiem- 
< ary companion, Mr Ellis, and thus prevent him from returning 

* to the southern islands. We told them that if they did so 

* they must also tabu Mr Ellis’s wife and children, from whom 
■;* he would not choose to bo separated, nor they like to lose 

* him. ** Oh 1” smd they, we will send a ship to Hnahine, 

* and fetch them hither.” ’ (I. 381.) After much discussion 

and consideration, the plan thus proposed was adjusted. Mr 
Ellis and the Tahitians were accordingly settled in Hawaii, with 
the consent of Riho Rih(^ and the cordial welcome of the Ame- 
rican missionaries. 

Various anecdotes are related of this ruler, whose dawning 
sense of the advantages offered to him and to his nation was 
grievoQsly obscured by his habits of intoxication. 
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* June 20. On the last Sabbath, when we sent to inform the king 
that divine service was about to be held, at which we should be glad 
to see him present, his majesty returned for answer, that he was 
pupuka, that is, bad} being engaged in drinking rum, which he knew 
to be very wrong. To*day we learn that he has emerged from his 
long fit of drunkenness. He has, moreover, commanded all his five 
wives to learn to read and write.’— -I. 468. 

Shortly after, he began himself; and is described as assi- 
duously preparing his lessons with his queens and attendants. 
Their example was eagerly followed. The journal says, under 
date of August 9tb,— - 

* The eagerness for instruction is so great that all the little boys in 
the school are, daily, during their play>hours, in requisition as mas- 
ters. Three chiefs, men of magnificent stature and lofty bearing, 
came early this morning to obtain a kumu, or teacher. They could 
engage none but a child, six years of age, lisping over its spelling- 
book. Finding, however, that he could tell his letters, and repeat 
bis ba, be, bi, bo, bn, one of them caught him up by the arm, mounted 
the Utile fellow upon his own broad shoulder, and carried him off in 
triumph, exclaiming, This shall be my kumu I” The lads, them- 
selves, take great delight in reciting their simple lessons to the older 
folks, and helping their fathers and mothers to say their A, B, C.’ — 1. 474. 

Our readers will scarcely recognise in the above-mentioned 
royal learner of the alphabet, the sovereign who was afterwards 
received as a guest by the King of England, and whose untimely 
death, together with that of his young Queen, took place in 
London in July 1824. 

Riho Riho’s brother succeeded him in the sovereignty, which, 
however, he appears to share in some degree with his sister, who 
is described as a superior young woman, having been brought 
up under the care of the Missionaries, and now entirely accus- 
tomed to the habits of civilized life. In Mr Stewart’s Voyage 
to these Islands in 1830, there is a very interesting account of 
the brother and sister, and of their nation. His intimate acqufunt- 
ance with the Islands acquired daring a former residence, en- 
abled him to form an accurate judgment of the progress they 
had made ; and he details the changes which everywhere met 
his observation with an eager interest and lively joy which we 
may suppose to have added somewhat, though unconsciously, 
to the vivid colouring of his descriptions. We shall extract one 
passage, which describes some of the external changes which he 
observed. 

* The whole of the inside,’ says he, speaking of the young King’s 
palace, * from the floor to the peak of the roof, a heignt of at least 
forty feet— is covered with a sort of wainscotina of a rich chestnut 
colour, made of the stems of a small mountain vin^ tied horizontally 
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together as cicely os j^ossible. It has the effect of belo^ all in one 
piece, and imparts an air of richness to tho room, not dissimilar to 
that of the tapestry and arras of more polished audience-chambers. 
The floor also is a novelty and an experiment hero ; consisting, in 
place of the ground strewn with rashes or grass, as a foundation for 
the mats, as was formerly the case, of a pavement of stone and mortar, 
spread with a cement of lime, having all the smoothness and hardness of 
marble. Upon this, beautifully variegated mats were spread, forming 
a carpet as delightful and appropriate to the climate, as could have been 
selected. Large windows at either side, and the folding doors of glass 
at each end, are hung with draperies of crimson damask; besides 
which, and tho mats on the floors, tho furniture consists of handsome 
pier tables, and largo mirrors ; of a line of glass chandeliers suspended 
through the centre, with lustres and candelabra of bronze, afiixed to 
the pillars lining the sides and ends of the apartment ; and of portraits 
in oil of the late King and Queen, taken in London, placed at the 
upper end in rich frames.’ — Stewaht’s Voyage. 

Our travellers, on leaving the Sandwich Islands, intended to 
return direct to Iluahine ; but meeting with iinfavourablo wea- 
ther,^ they were driven out of their course. Their readers will 
not fail to congratulate themselves on these untoward circum* 
stances ; for to them they are indebted for a very interesting 
account of the Island Rurutu. It presents a satisfactory exam- 
ple of tho beneficial changes effected by Christianity and edu- 
cation. 

* Sep.^ SO. At daybreak we plainly distinguished an island, about 
seven miles in lengtli, of which wo had caught an imperfect view yester- 
day evening. It reminded us so ranch of the lovely spots with wliich our 
eyes had been formerly fa?niliaiized in the South Pacific, that, after 
an absence of six months in the North, wo felt us though wo were 
coming home. A higli^ central peak, with lower eminences sloping 
towards the shore, and intervening valleys, through which ran fertili- 
zing streams, supplied, in part, from moiintnin-cnscadcs— these, with 
the luxuriance of tropical vegetation, at once reminded us of Tahiti, 
Huahine, Aaiatea, and others, and made us long to be acquainted with 
this younger sister, as she seemed, dwelling alone amidst tho solitary 
sea, and at so great a distance from “ the family circles,” if so we may 
call the windward and the leeward groups. Wc did not yet know the 
name of this island, but stood into the bay before us, which forms tho 
arc of a circle, receding about a mile from the open main, and three 
miles’ span from point to point across. At tho head of this bay we 
were surprised to see several neat-looking white honses, built in the 
Knglish fashion, as used in the Christianized islands, and on an eleva- 
tion a staff, vvith a white flag flying upon it, as a signal tliat we were 
descried and invited to land. 

< Our boats were in such crazy condition that neither of them wore 
fit to lower upon the water, and ^ was some time before a canoe of 
any kmd cam® off to iw from the shore. Wo began, therefore, to fear 
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tliat wo should neither obtiun wood nor water ; of hotlj^f which we were 
ill such need that we bad not enough of cither left to dress the dinner 
of the day. Our joy was proportionately great when we perceived 
a man coming towards us, paddling himself in an exceedingly small 
vessel, which proved to bo nothing more than a poi-dish, about seven 
feet long and thirty inches wide. In this platter ho buffeted the waves 
and dashed through the spray upon the reef, which kept him em< 
ployed, with one hand, continually, baling out the water.' — I. 492. 

. This man told them that the name of the island was Ruru- 
to, and that the king had sent him to enquire who the stran* 
gers were, and whither they were hound. He was delighted to 
find there were natives of Huabine on board, and paddled joy- 
fully back with the good tidings. After a time the voyagers 
ventured to land : — 

* Nearly the whole population were standing on the beach to re« 
ceive us, which they did with affectionate joy, as though wo had been 
friends and brethren returning homo, after long absence, rather than 
strangers and visitors from a far conntry. The king advanced to 
meet us. To him we were introduced by Mr Ellis, who spoke the 
language, and well knew the history of his little kingdom. lie is a 
young man, about eighteen years of age, very ligbt'Coloured, and of 
remarkably mild aspect and graceful demeanour. His consort also 
appears exceedingly amiable and modest. Their infant son may be 
compared with most European children in whiteness and delicacy of 
complexion. His majesty’s name is Tcuriinrii ; he was accompanied 
by a tall chief, called Auura, bis friend and guardian, a digni^ed and 
agreeable personage. Two native teachers, from Raiatea, who had 
been sent hither eighteen months ago, were delighted to see and wel- 
come Mr Ellis, whom they knew.’— -I. 49 i. 

They proceeded to view the chapel, one part of which was pe- 
culiarly worthy of notice, as presenting, in the words of the 
narrative, * a simple and signal trophy’ of the beneficial change 
that had taken place. 

‘ These wove the spears, not indeed “ beaten into prunitig-hooks,” 
hut converted into staves to support the balustrade of the pulpit- 
staircase I for the people here have cast away their instruments of 
cruelty with tlieii* idols.’ — I. 495. 

' The principal village is situated at the head of the bay, consisting 
of the chapel afore-mentioned, and from sixty to seventy houses, scat- 
tered at pleasant distances among the trees. These are prettv oval 
structures, built on platforms of broad stones. The materials are 
timber and bamboos, very ingeniously put together, rounded-at either 
end, having roofs which present the cove of a Gothic arch^ ceiling 
within. They are often fancifully oraamented, both externally and 
internally ; the people of this little island bein^ distinguished, above 
all others in these seas, for their taste and skill in finery of every 
kind, from the feathered helmets ef their warriors to the carving oo 
their canoes.* 
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The population, at the time of this visit, amounted only to 314, 
though, it is said, that a few years before it had exceeded six 
thousand ; but the island was afflicted with pestilence, ague, and 
fever, which swept away multitudes annually.^ This pestilence 
was the cause of a series of events, which ultimately issued in 
thmr present improved condition. Daring the raging of the pesti- 
leuoe, Auura, the chief above mentioned, was haunted by a desire 
which he could not repress, to leave his own isle, in quest of some 
other, where he m\ghi hear of something good> Accordingly, hav- 
ing prevailed on his wife and some others to accompany him, they 
set sail in a double canoe. After a voyage of several days they 
landed at Tubuai, an island about 100 miles distant from their 
own. Here they remained some time, and at length re-embark- 
ed to return to their own land; intending to persuade their 
oountiymen to emigrate to this more healthy island. They 
were driven by a tempest out of their track; and for weeks 
were drifted amut, — sometimes rowing in one direction, some- 
times in another, and more often yielding entirely to the im- 
pulses of the waves and currents. When nearly exhausted, 
and without food or water, they were drifted towards the island 
of Raiatea. The natives instantly put off to their assistance ; and 
the^ were received with all the kindness and hospitality which 
their destitute oircumstancos required. Their astonisliment was 
excited by the novel order of things which they beheld. The 
mind of Auura seems to have been strongly impressed by the 
spectacle. The Raiateans immediately began to instruct their 
guests in the new arts which they themselves had acquired. So 
diligent was Auura, that in the short time he remained there, 
he learned to read and write, lie was unwilling, however, 
to return to Rurutu, without the assistance of others more 
competent, to instruct and civilize his countrymen than him- 
self. 

* The brig Hope, Captain Grimes, from London, touched at Raia- 
tea on July the Sd. Wo mentioned to the Captain oiur wish to get 
these poor people to their own island : He, with a readiness which 
does him the highest credit, offered immediately to touch at their 
island, and to take our boat in tow, that we might have an opportu- 
nity, should our boat return from this, to ns, unknown land, to open 
a conamiyaigation with the natives. We sent for Auura, tho chief, and 
were highly delighted with the prospect of returning, 
hut he^H^df an olnection to going to his land of darkness, unless he 
had s<m^ One with him to instruct him and his people. We were 
rather at' a loss how to act ; however, we immediately called the dea- 

cons, informed them of the circumstance, and desired them to enquire 
who would volunteer their services to go as teachers to these poor 
people,’— 1. 501. ^ 
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Two natives immediateljr offered tbeir services. * They tvere,’ 
say the Missionaries) * the very two we should have chosen, 

* though we could ill spare them.* Their names wore Puna and 
Mabamene. The time pressed — ^the new Missionaries had but 
the night to prepare themselves, as the brig was to sail early in 
the morning. * Every member of the church brought something 

* as a testimonial of his affection ; one brought a razor, another 

* a knife, another a roll of cloth, another a few nails ; some one 

* little thing and some another : we gave them all the elemen- 

* tary books we could spare, with a few copies of the Tahitian 

* Gospel of Matthew. Thus we equipped them for this into- 

* resting little mission as well as our circumstances would allow.* 
—I. 502. 

Captain Grimes took a boat in tow, according to his promise, 
in order to bring back intelligence to Raiatea. In little more 
than a month the Raiateans had the pleasure of seeing their 
boat return laden with the discarded idols of Rurutu ! It also 
brought letters to Messrs Threlkeld and Williams from Auura, 
and from the native envoys. 

* On tlie 8th July, a meeting of the chiefs and king was held, when 
Aunra spoke thus : Friends I this is my desire, and therefore am I 
come back to this land. This is my desire, let the Evil Spirit be this 
instant cast into the fire. Is it agreeable to you, king and chiefs ?— • 
shall we burn the Evil Spirit even now ? shall we overthrow his king- 
dom ? Let the government of these little lands become Jehovah’s, 
and his alone, then my heart will rejoice through you. Behold! you 
thought I had been oaten up, in the depths of the sea, by the Evil 
Spirit : but, behold I I am not destroyed by him. Will it ploaso you 
that we should all assemble together, at one place, and all eat to- 
gether?" 

* The king and chiefs answered thus : " It will entirely please ns ; 
* We are glad because of your saying. Bum the wild spirits in the fire." * 

The king and chiefs having agreed to this proposal, and pro- 
fessed their readiness to listen to the new principles of Auura 
and his friends, he proceeded thus : — 

* “ 1 have one word more to say to you — These two men Qthe teach- 
ers j 'are chosen by the church at Raiatea. God caused the thought to 
grow in the hearts of the Missionaries, and, behold, they have sent 
them to teach us to read ; because of their great love to us, these two 
are sent. The Raiateans think our land is a barbarous land ; there- 
fore do not ill uso these men, but behave with the greatellll kindness 
to them, and then it will be well." 

* The king and chiefs answered — « It is quite agreeable to us." 

I. 507. 

The next day they put the truth of Auura*8 statement to the 
test) by all eating together, and of sacred food. The priests 
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predicted the deatli of any woman who should eat forbidden 
foody and it was agreed, that if this judgment should come to 
pass, they would adhere to the old system. The experiment 
being successful, they instantly proceeded to demolish the 
temple8-»-a work which was effected that day. The results we 
have previously seen ; and the latest accounts ^ speak of the 
island of Rurutu as advancing in the course of civil and moral 
improvement. 

We must pass over the remmning visits of our travellers^ in 
the South Sea Islands, though they are of the same interesting 
character. We must not, however, omit to notice the pro- 
ceedings in the * Parliament,’ which was held in February, 
1824, in the Windward Isles, for the purpose of settling a code 
of laws. The session of this Parliament lasted eight days. 
The draught of a code had, at their express desire, been pre- 
pared by Mr Nott. It consisted of about forty articles, and was 
now to be discussed. A short specimen of one of the debates 
is here given. It was on the question whether murder should 
be punished by death or banishment? After the principal 
chiefs had spoken, 

* One of the taata rn, or little men, a commoner, or representative 
of a district, presented himself, and was listened to with as much at- 
tention as had been given to the lordly pcrsonages’who preceded him. 
He said: “ As no one else stands up, I will make my little speech, 
because several pleasant thoughts have been growing in iny breast 
and I wish you to hear them. Perhaps every thing good and neces- 
sary has been said already by the chiefs ; yet, as wo are not met to 
adopt this law or that law, because one great man or another recom- 
mends It, but as We, the tacUa rii, just tlie same as the chiefs, are to 
throw all our thoughts together, that out of the whole heap the meet- 
ing may make those to stand upright which are best, whencesoever 
they come — this is my thought. All that Pati said was good ; bat ho» 
did not mention that one reason for punishing (as a Missionary told 
us, when ho was reading the law to us, in private) is, to make the of- 
fender good again if possible. Now, if we kill a murderer, how can we 
make him better? But if he be sent to a desolate island, whore he is 
all solitary, and compelled to think for himself, it may please God to 
make the bad things in his heart to die, and good things to grow 
there. Bnt, if we kill him, where will his soul go ?'* ' 

Our voyagers reached New Zealand on the 15th of July. 
Here they had a narrow escape. The savage natives were un- 
warily allowed to come on board in such numbers, that on some 
accidental provocation, they seized, and were preparing to mur- 
der and devour the crew ; and it was only by the seasonable 
arrival of a chief named George, that they were rescued from 
the im|>ending dan|i;er. This was the same chisf who^ 
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fifteen years before, bad, with his followers, captured the ship 
Boyd, and murdered and devoured eighty>eight of her crew ! 
Now it pleased him to act the Deliverer, and he remained on 
board, in order to protect the ship during her continuance on 
the station. 

They next sailed to New Holland, and wo are here introduced 
again to a totally new state of society. The abori^nes are a 
peculiarly degraded race, much inferior to their neighbours of 
New Zealand — having no settled abodes, no herds or flocks, 
no gardens or fields, but living on the spontaneous productions 
of the ground, and on such animals, birds, and insects as they 
can catch. 

The visits of our voyagers to Java, Singapore, Canton, and 
Malacca, are replete with interesting matter ; but we cannot 
afford space to enlarge upon them. We shall close this article 
with some notice of their account of Madagascar ; part of which 
is extracted from a MS. journal of Mr Hastie, at one time 
British Resident at the Court of Radama, the sovereign. Mr 
Hastie was sent to Madagascar, to negotiate the abolition of 
the slave trade ; he afterwards remained with Radama as Bri- 
tish Resident, gradually acquired his confidence, accompanied 
him in his journeys, and became one of his principal advisers. 
With such opportunities, it is much to be regretted that Mr 
Hastie has not given us a complete and detailed history of this 
remarkable person, and of the changes be effected in his king- 
dom. Radama faithfully executed the treaties into which he 
had entered with the British government, for the suppression 
of slave trading. * He everywhere,’ says Mr Hastie, * denoun- 

* ced the slave trade most firmly, both in exports and imports, 
< and punished either with death.’ His power was absolute, 
and wc have several instances of its cruel exercise, though at 
times his better feelings prevailed, and he could show a politic 
clemency. He was fully convinced of * the benefits of British 

* intercourse;’ — * attributed all he knew to the lessons he bad 

* received from the British nation and government;’ and was 
the constant patron of the Missionaries. Ho made strict laws 
against theft and robbery ; and on one occasion signally upheld 
them, by forcing a chief, his ally, to return to a hostile chief- 
tain every article of plunder his people had taken. He abolished 
the trial by ordeal, and many other cruel and useless obser- 
vances of superstition especially that of murdering all chil- 
dren born on certain unlucky days; and was rapidly proceed- 
ing in the career of improvement, when his death suddenly took 
place in July, 1828. 

The deputation had been met on landing by a letter of wel- 
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come from Radaroa, who provided them also with the means of 
travelling into the interior ; and caused them to be attended by^a 
guard of native soldiers, and to be received everywhere as bis 
own guests. Their journey through the country was arduous ; 
it being part of Radama’s policy to make no roads. During 
this fatiguing journey, from which Mr Tyerman, in particular, 
suffered severely, they were farther dispirited by the intelligence 
of the alarming illness of Radama, and the probability of a 
bloody revolution in case of his decease* On the 2l8t of July, 
they arrived at the capital, where they were courteou 8 l 3 r re- 
ceived by command of Radama, who was, however, too ill to 
see them. A few days after he expired. And, on the 30th 
of July, Mr Tyerman was seized with apoplexy, and in spite 
of all the remedies that could be used, died almost immediate- 
ly. After this afflicting loss, Mr Bennet was only anxious to 
leave Madagascar. He was not, however, allowed. During 
the period (from Sunday to Thursday) in which Radama*s death 
was concealed, a violent political revolution was effected within 
the Palace : the heir presumptive, and many other persons of 
distinction, were killed; and finally, Ranavalano, one of the 
late King’s wives, seated herself on the throne. Mr Bennet 
made several applications to this Princess for permission to de- 
part ; but her only answer was, < 1 am mistress of the day 

* when you may leave Tananarive, and when it is come, I will 

* tell you.* We think Mr B. is under some obligations to the 
arbitrary lady for giving him the opportunity of witnessing 
Radama’s funeral, which proved to be an extraordinary dis- 
play of barbaric pomp. It took place fifteen days after his 
death ; during which interval, thousands of his subjects were 
employed in erecting a huge mound of earth, granite and wood, 
with a hollow crater at the top, in which the coffin was placed* 
The body meanwhile lay in state, in a palace called the Silver 
Palace, in which he died. 

‘ This palace is named the Silver Palace, on account of its being 
ornamented, from the ground to the roof, by a profusion of large flat- 
beaded silver nails, and plates of the same meUd. The roof of this 
pal^e is so high that from the top of tho wall to the ridge is as great 
a distance as from the foundation to the top of the wall supporting the 
roof. 

* We found it covered from the roof to tho ground with hangings 
of rich satins, velvets, silks, their native costly silk Ituubas, &c. ; and 
all the vast roof was covered with the finest English scarlet broad 
doth. 

* In from of this palace had been erected a most splendid pavilioiir 
suraoniril^ by highly-decorated pillars, which were wrapped romid 
with various colours silks, satins, Tho pavilion was ton feet 
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square, raised on pillars, also riclily ornamented. A platform of wood 
was thrown orer upon the pillars ; and above this platform hung, sup* 
ported by one transverse pole, an immense canopy, or pall, of the 
richest gold brocade, with stripes of blue satin and scarlet cloth ; the 
whole bordered by a broad gold lace, and finished by a deep gold 
fringe. All the arrangements were in good taste, and formed to* 
gether a most brilliant spectacle.’— II. 555. 

The next day was the interment. 

* At the foot of the mound had been standing most of the day the 
large and massy sUver coffin, destined to receive the royal corpse ; this 
co£Sn was about eight feet long, three feet and a half deep, and the 
same in width ; it was formed of silver plates, strongly riveted to* 
gether with nails of the same metal, all made from Spanish dollars ; 
twelve dumsand dollars were employed in its construction. About 
six in the evening this coffin was, by the multitude, heaved up one 
of the steep sides of the mound to the top, and placed in the tomb 
or chamber. Immense quantities of treasure of vai'ious kinds were 
deposited in or about the coffin, belonging to his late Majesty, consist* 
ing especially of such things ns during his life he most prised. Ten 
thousand hard dollars were laid in the silver coffin, for him to lie 
upon ; and either inside, or chiefly outside, of the coffin, were placed 
or cast all his rich habiliments, especially military ; there were eighty 
suits of very costly British uniforms, hats, and feathers ; a gmden 
helmet, gorgets, epaulettes, sashes, gold spurs, very valuable swords, 
daggers, spears ^two of gold), beautiful pistols, muskets, fowling- 
pieces, watches, rings, brooches, and trinkets ; his whole superb side- 
board of silver plate, and large and splendid solid gold cup, with 
many others presented to him by the King of England : — great quan- 
tities of costly silks, satins, fine cloths, very valuable silk lambas of 
Madagascar, Stc. 

* We were fatigued and pained by the sight of such quantities of 
precious things consigned to a tomb. As ten of his fine favourite 
bulls had been slaughtered yesterday, so six of his finest horses were 
speared to-day, and lay in the court-yard near the tomb ; and to-mor- 
row six more are to be killed. When to all these extravagant ex- 
penses are added the 20,000 oxen, worth here five Spanish dollars 
each (which have been given to tho people, and used by them for 
food during the preparation for, and at the funeral), the Missionaries 
conjecture that the expense of the funeral cannot be less than sixty 
thousand pofunds sterling' 

Soon after this ceremony was concluded, Mr Bennet was 
ordered to accompany a body of 700 soldiers to tho coast, from 
whence he sailed to tho Mauritius, and thereafter for the Cape. 
In that colony he remained four months. In March 1829, no 
embarked for England, and, as before observed, reached his 
native land in June; after having accomplished one of the most, 
varied, interesting, and instructive expeditions, of wl|^p)^ we 
have any record. 
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Art. V * — Jury Trial in Scotidnd, Improved, by beit^ Extended .* 
A Letter to the Lord Chancellor. By a Member of tbe Scot- 
tish Bar, 8vo. Edinburgh : 1832. 

T here is no department of law in which the people have a 
more immediate interest than in that of Evidence ; simply 
because no man can tell whether any thing that occurs, or may 
be supposed to occur, to him, may not come to form^ the subject of 
what might be to him a most important discussion. We can 
never, or at least very rarely, select the evidence of the scenes 
in which we are engaged, but must constantly bo doing, or suf- 
fering, in circumstances, where we are dependent for truth en- 
tirely upon the accidental presence, observation, and recollec- 
tion, of persons we know nothing about. Nothing can be more 
' distressing than to find the security on which we must rely from 
the presence of others, and which every man in private life 
thinks complete, unexpectedly converted into no security at all, 
by some antiquated or capricious judicial rule, excluding from 
courts aid, viewed as conclusive, or at least extremely useful, 

' by all practical men. We are therefore anxious to direct the 
attention of bur readers to certain defects in this department 
of our law, and which are important, because they every day 
obstruct justice, and are inconsistent with the safety of indi- 
viduals, in as far as safety depends upon judicial truth. 

There are many of the rules which must prevail in any sys- 
tem of legal evidence, the propriety of which is to be judged of 
according to some technical regulation or object, and not purely 
from their intrinsic accordance with the general principles of 
human belief. Of this description is a great number of the 
laws which prescribe the mode in which evidence is to be au- 
thenticated, and secured, and produced, and its different species 
applied to different subjects. • The machinery, and the adjust- 
ment of the various sorts of proof, must always, to a great ex- 
tent, be arbitrary and relative. But there are other rules which 
depend upon more fixed and universal dictates of reason ; and 
which are good or bad, precisely as they coincide with, or are 
repugnant to, the 'opinions of ordinary men, in ordinary affairs. 
The most striking example of this is to be found in the laws 
which determine the admissibility and inadmissibility of wit- 
nesses, or of the questions which may be put to them. Wherever 
we find persons or questions held incompetent by law, which 
are cottfidcntly resorted to by all men in their enquiries in prac- 
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tical ItfC) we may be perfectly certain that the law is wrong. 
It may appear to be recommended by remote considerations, 
beyond tlie reach pf the vulgar ; but the mere fact that the 
mind may possibly credit the rejected testimony, — that, in dis* 
putod cases, it always wishes to consult it, and that it is con« 
scions of uncertainty, and of the uneasy feeling created by the 
suspicion, that light, which might have been valuable, is ex- 
cluded, — ^is of itself a demonstration that that testimony ought 
to be admitted freely into courts of justice. Any legal system 
of evidence is sound or defective, exactly according to the de- 
gree in which it gives effect to these common feelings, and to 
this common understanding, of the world. 

The ancient law of Scotland was jealous of competency. It 
admitted almost nobody. Exclusion was the rule ; admissibility 
the exception. Every human creature who could be supposed 
to liave the slightest bias in favour of the party who called him, 
or against the party in opposition to whom ho was called, was 
considered as contaminated ; and iiistead of letting the conta- 
mination be detected and cleared off under the process of ex- 
amination, he was altogether rejected. Servants, tenants, and 
all sorts of dependents, even where the dependence was re- 
ciprocal, were rigidly debarred from giving evidence, where 
the person who stood in need of their testimony was connected 
with them in any of these relations. Women and paupers also 
were excluded. These exclusions arc not enforced now ; be- 
cause the reasons which made them plausible or necessary have 
ceased. They were the growth of a peculiar state of society. 
When servants were slaves, — tenants feudal retainers, — women 
doubly helpless from civil degradation, and from sex when 
fidelity to clanship was stronger than devotion to truth, and the 
law was too weak to repress private violence, — it may have been 
right, because it may have been agreeable to the fact, to presume 
that nothing but falsehood could be expected from such persons ; 
and, therefore, it may not have been unwise to act on the ge- 
neral rule, that it was needless to examine those who could never 
bo believed. The improvement of the country has made the 
admissibility of such witnesses safe, because it has made them 
credible. 

But there is another class who are still kept under the ancient 
ban. It consbts of certain relatives. By the existing law, all 
persons are presumed to be incapable of speaking truth, who 
stand to the party who asks them to do so, in a civil cause, in 
the relation of fatheTf moth&ry brother^ sistevy aon^ daughter^ either 
by consanguinity or affinity ; or of uncle, nephew, aunt, or niece, 
by consanguinity. The general rule is, that all tbese^^^rsons 
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arc incompetent f and tliltf' rale is so firmly fixf^ hi the Iftw, 
that in ordinary casee, the fact of relationship ie aU that rei* 
quires to be stated, in order to have it enforced. It has nften 
been attempted to create an exception in fdvonr of a '^tneis 
equally related to both parties. Bat it is settled that this does 
not impair the objection. Nor is it necessary, in order to hare 
it applied, that the proposed witness should be related to all of 
the parties on whose side he is called. He is absolutely ex- 
cluded, if he be related to any one of them. If there be a doaen 
of plaintiffs, or a dozen of defendants, the whole eleven are de- 
prived (and necessarily, so long as the objection is recognised) 
of the testimony of every person of whom it can be merely stated 
that be or she is the father, brother, son, mother, sister, daugh- 
ter, uncle, nephew, aunt, or niece of the twelfth. 

The introduction of a law so incompatible with the business 
of life, would bo incomprehensible, if it were not for some cir- 
cumstances, which account for it, independently of the mere 
barbarism of tbe times in which it was first established. 

In the jfirst place, it was not the practice, at least it was not 
the general practice, to examine witnesses directly and publicly 
before the court where the fact was to be tried. There are 
some* glimmerings of the personal examination of witnesses be- 
fore the judges, and oven before juries, in very remote ages ; 
but within the period daring which our modern practice was 
formed, evidence was, until the year 1810, generally taken upon 
commission. Now, it was so taken in a country where private 
force was almost always powerful, morality low, and the judicial 
authority very weak. In this situation, it was natural for 
judges, who did not actually sec the witnesses, to establish cer- 
tain preliminary tests by which thoir credit was to be appre- 
ciated. Where witnesses can bo examined, and confronted 
personally, they may bo admitted with great freedom, because 
’ they are sure to bo corroborated or refuted, oven by them- 
selves, according as they arc right or wrong. But where this 
advantage was withheld from the court, and every thing was 
made to have nearly the same appearance, by being exhibited 
in the lifelessness of written depositions, it was not extraor- 
dinary that the stream, from which the imparities could not 
bo separated afterwards, should be attempted to bo kept clear 
from the first. Falsehood could not be detected in the end, 
and therefore its probability was prevented at the beginning. 
Hence the tendency to exclude, by general rules affeedng all 
suspected classes ; so that the judges should only have the tdsk 
of ^deducing the truth from the statements made, and not of dis^ 
criminating the credit due to those who made tb^ ; which they 
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hdd scarceljr any maans of doing; And tianci 'ttie ifitbrinediata 
invention of not altogether exc]udiiig» yet not altbgethSi' rbject^ 
ing« but nf admitting cemt noto, ns it was called ; i. «f. with 3 
mark {unt ujion the witness, tba^ after all, be was rather a sus« 
piciotis follow, and should not be rashly trusted. •Wherb thb 
persons who decide hear the evidence g^ven, there ih no need Of 
any sUeh technical tnark, because every man makes it for him- 
self. But this awkward symbol arose from the same cansei 
that led to such wide exclusions. The object in both was, id 
filter the evidence out of court, and to let nothing but a putb 
reitiduu/m in. 

In the second place, the rules under which this operation Wad 
to be performed were (as usual) very much the inventions Of 
judges not thinking of the affairs of the world, or of Civilians 
and technical lawyers addicted to subtlety, and bent upon de- 
fending and multiplying every maxim and distinction of theid 
own creation. Antiqtut jurisprudentia aspera quidem (enebricosa 
et triatis ; non tarn in equitate quani in verhorum superstitionC 
data. The law was not much relieved from the impracticahle 
metaphysics of these persons, by the interference of monkish 
divines. The piety of these theological jurists made them ri^eet 
that there was nothing so precious as a soul ; and then made 
them infer from this truth, that no human interest should he 
allowed to expose a thing so precious to risk ; from which they 
came to this other conclusion, that wherever there was a reason- 
able fear of perjury, the individual supposed to be likely to com- 
mit it should be prevented from speaking, lest he should fall into 
that sin. Strange as it may appear, this metus perjurii is at this 
day one of the chief grounds for these exclusions of testimony. 
Our law does not allow a man to take care of his own conscience, 
but takes care of it for him. Hence one of the main reasons de- 
signed for refusing to let these relations appear for each other, 
is, not that they wont speak truly — ^because if this bad been the 
reason, the party calling tliera might have asked, with invincible 
justice, that he sltould be allowed to try the experiment, the fail- 
ure of which would have been his loss — but that, if they should 
happen to commit perjury, it would be cruel in the law to have 
given them the opportunity. On no better reason than this, is 
it that a party, whose character or fortune is at stake, may bb 
obliged to submit to the loss of them, contrary to justice, in 
order that a witness may not be exposed to temptation. He may 
have no inclination to commit the possible crime, and be a per- 
son whose station and character render the suspicion ludicrous ; 
but still his very truth is prohibited to be heard, in order that 
he may liot even have a pretence for putting his soul in jeopardy. 
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So far is this cafiried» that ia some even of those eases in which 
the parUes enter into the coinmon and very tiseful judicial com- 
pact, by which the one agrees to refer the matter to the <mth of 
the other, and to stand or fall by what he may swtor, it is un- 
derstood th§t the lawVill interfere, and prevent this arrange- 
ment, where the person referred to will be under a pecuHw 
temptation, as in a question implying his own disgrace, to swear 
falsely. Not that the mere falsehood is of any conseouettce ; be- 
cause it is fixed that even where a party so referreu to is <mn« 
victed of perjury for what he swore on the reference, neverthe- 
less his statement is conclusive of the civil interest. But it is 
the dread of the sin of perjury that is considered ; and therefore, 
the party who chooses to let the conscience of his adversary de- 
cide the cause, and to take even his falsehood for truth, is denied 
a privilege that is open to every other litigant, and with which 
the country is quite familiar ; because the law has a greater re- 
gard for the spiritual and future condition of a villain, than for 
the just and existing intei'ests of an honest man. 

The result is, that, according to the general rule, none of these 
connexions are admissible witnesses. The effects of this may be 
very easily imagined. Let any one think for a moment how 
muclftof his life is necessarily passed solely in the society of such 
relatives, — how naturally they are consulted in all his difficulties, 
— -how confidently they are trusted in all his concerns. Let him 
then reflect that there is no one instant of his existence of which 
it may not, at the pleasure of another, be made material for him 
to be able to prove all the circumstances. And let him con- 
sider, lastly, how easy it is for a designing party to take advan- 
tage of any failure of evidence, and how extensively he may 
make this failure operate, by combining the person to whose 
case it particularly applies with others who require the testi- 
mony but cannot get it, owing to tbo company in which it has 
pleased an adversary to place him. Such a person will be en- 
abled to feel the consequences of depriving him of the only proof 
which he can possibly possess, of any tiling that he does, or says, 
or sees, or hears, or suffers, for at ]e<*i8t three-fourths of his 
whole life. It amounts almost to isolation from the judicial 
world. Take an example. There was a civil trial a few years 
ago, in which it was important for a respectable shopkeeper^ 
through whose hands a forged bank-note bad passed, to prove 
that it had gone out of his possession accidentally, and without 
his knowing that it was forged. For this purpose he called his 
only clerk. But the objection was stated that his clerk was his 
nephew. It was sustained ; and the man found, to his astonish- 
ment, that although sons and nephews are very naturally made 
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clerkSf ovory merchant who trusts to sucli alono) is carrying on 
his business under a Jegai incapacity of proving almostauy of his 
transactions. And this ground of rejection, it will be observed, 
is far less manageable than that of interest, which can, in gene** 
ral, bo removed by a discharge. Cases like this 9ccur every 
day. Not that, upon the whole, justice is not generally done, but 
that it is not done always, or easily. Parties are constantly 
obliged to have recourse to expensive and awkward substitutes 
for the direct testimony of which they aro deprived ; and unjust, 
provoking advantages, are much oftener successful than they 
ought to be. 

ft is needless to examine the grounds on which the objection 
is defended in our Books, because it is plainly indefensible. 
There is a Scotch statute, which prohibits persons from acting 
as Judges in the causes of certain relations ; and it is said that it 
is from the analogy of this statute that our Courts anciently 
created the objection to these relations as witnesses. This is 
true in point of fact, but it affords no reason for adhering to the 
objection now. There may be little barm in multiplying excep** 
tions to judges, because as many as aro required can always be 
got. But the power of giving evidence is not a privilege of the 
witness, but the right of the party who requires truth. Wit- 
nesses cannot be multiplied at pleasure; and therefore every 
man whose interest depends on the proof of facts, is concerned 
in having every person who knows them qualified to testify. To 
ruin a party by not letting his brother tell what he saw, is but 
poorly compensated by telling him that his brother could not bo 
his judge. Then as to the words incredibility and metus perjuriiy 
it is plain that there is no sense in them. It is not the fact 
that relations cannot or will not speak the truth in each othePs 
cases. Will anybody say, that every father or uncle who is 
examined in an English court commits perjury whenever bis son 
or his nephew is a party? It is sometimes saii^that a Scotch- 
man’s blood is warmer than an Englishman’s ; but were it even 
so, the compelling them to practise veracity under the pains of 
perjury and exposure, even in the cases of their relations, would 
probably cool it. Nothing, however, can bo more contrary to 
the fact, than that there is any thing in the character of our 
people which makes it unsafe to trust them on such occasions. 
Accordingly, aro they not trusted every hour ? Does any oqe, 
who is desirous to ascertain a fact in private life, avoid near re- 
lations ? He may appretdate them ; and no doubt their credibi- 
lity, like that of any other narrator, must always be weighed 
both in private investigation and in public. But are they alto- 
gether systematically avoided, on the ground that experience 
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shows them to be so mcredible« that there is never ray thing; to 
weigh ? No human being aotS) or could act, on this principle. 
Accordingly* even by the law of Scotland* all relations* except 
husband and wife* aroHidmitted in each other’s favour in criminal 
cfuee* A ffrother cannot be a witness for a brother where the 
sttake is a sixpence ; but ho can* where his life is in jeopardy. It 
is said that there are peculiar reasons for this in criminal law;-— 
the prineipid one being* that public justice requires relations to 
be admitted eigainst each other, and that this implies the neces- 
sity of admitting them in each other’s favour. But can any 
thing justify the admission of a witness, especially in a crimimd 
eaeCf who is incapable of speaking truth ? And if a witness can 
speak truth in a criminal case, how does ho lose the power of 
veracity because the case happens to be a civil one ? It is plain 
that his natural tendency must be the reverse. This one fact* 
viz. that the objection of relationship is found unnecessary or 
impracticable in criminal courts* is the simplest of all demon- 
strations* that it must be absurd in civil causes. 

Nothing can show the mere inconvenience and capriciousness 
of the existing rule better, than the awkward struggles which 
courts have made to get quit of it. The cruelty of excluding what 
may be the only evidence attainable is so glaring, that nobody has 
conrag;e to enforce the general rule always. An exception has 
been let in, in favour of those cases where there is what is called 
a penuria testium. This occasional indulgence where there is a 
penury, is held by some to be quite sufficient for all the exigen- 
cies of justice, and as a very happy combination of rule and ex- 
caption. But, in truth, it is chieny valuable as an acknowledg- 
ment that the rule is wrong. It may sometimes, in extreme 
cases* mitigate the strictness of the general maxim ; but it affords 
no rational or adequate relief. 

In the hot nearly extensive enough in its 

operation. I^Hjggi^xfended to cases in which there is a penury 
in point There must be a penury in point of law. The 

mere absence of witnesses from the transaction to be proved* 
will procure no relaxation of the rule. It must be an absence 
arising from some necessity inseparable from the case. There may 
be a penuria teatiwn in questions of divorce, because the ordinary 
cause of divorce is naturally secret. But the law would ac- 
knowledge no penury in any case like that of the merchant and 
hia bad note ; because there was nothing in the nature of things 
to prevent him having a dozen of witnesses in his counting- 
boi^ if he chose, or at least one who was not his nephew. 
It is obvious* that thus limitedt the exception can never re- 
move much of the . practical difficulty. In the eccond place* 
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the occurrence or non-occurrence of a penury^ most» though 
it dejpends upon matter of fact} always be determined, as a 
condition preliminary to the admission of evidenoci by the 
Court. This gives nse to a sort of parasitical suit grafted on 
the principal one; which last may be buried under the first. 
And as the existence of the penury resolves into a mere matter 
of opinion, it is impossible even to conjecture what the result 
may be. There is no occasion on which counsel are more com- 
pletely at fault} than when they are asked, whether the Court 
will, or will not, hold that there is a pmuria testium. In the 
Mird place, supposing these circumstances to be got over, what 
can be more absurd than the principle Of the remedy ? If rela- 
tions be excluded because they are presumptively incredible, it 
is plain that their incredibility must necessarily increase in pro- 
portion as the absence of other witnesses diminishes the checks 
upon their falsehood. A case where there is a penury of other 
witnesses, iS the very one in which they can go wrong with the 
greatest safety, and with the greatest effect. These are the 
very occasions on which, according to the principle^ they ought 
to be altogether excluded. 

Another example of what these impracticable interdictions of 
truth lead to, is afforded by a thing called The Option^ which 
sometimes makes its appearance in our criminal courts a rare 
production, of which we can find no specimen in the museum 
of any foreign collector of legal curiosities. It is this. Rela- 
tions, as wo have said, are admissible for and against each other 
in criminal cases. But even here there is a conditional excep- 
tion in regard to parents and children. They are neither pro- 
hibited from bearing evidence against each other, nor can they 
be ampelled to do it ; but the rule is, that they just do it or not 
as t/wy like. Wo can scarcely expect to be credited in making 
this statement; and, therefore, we may quote the authority of 
Mr Baron Hume, who, in that part of his * Commentary' which 
treats of evidence, says, * We will not the child to bear 

* evidence against the pai'ent, if he feel that just repugnance to 

* such an office which may tempt him to commit perjury ;— -yet 

* is he a receivable witnes's, he he willing* Uis exercising 
this discretion is called The Ojdion. Now, the meamng of this 
option is, that a son is admissible against his parent, whenever 
he chooses to avow in open Court that he has no olgection to be 
admitted. Can any thing be more evident than that this avowal 
ought to be a reason for ryecting him ? Probable credibility is 
the only true criterion of competency. But the law, as it 
standi^ permits a person to keep himself back, who, by the very 
act of doing so, evinces the possession of that moral sensibility. 
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wliich is the proof of his fitness to testify ; and it admits a men* 
ster) who, by proclfuming that ho is not unwilling to assist in 
executing his own father, shows that no credit is due to him. 
If any thing could aggravate the absurdity of this, it would be 
the subsidiary rule which the inventors of the Option have been 
obliged to introduce in the case of children so young that they 
cannot exercise any legal discretion. It is held that they can, 
in no case, be witnesses against a parent. The principle of this 
is, that they are too young to be trusted to say whether they be 
willing or unwilling to come forward as witnesses; yet, the 
next moment, these very children are quite competent to be ex- 
amined for or against any body else. The result of this is, that 
they are old enough to instruct a Court by their evidence, but 
not old enough to determine whether they shall choose to hang 
their own fathers. 

The only remedy for these follies is, to pass a, statute, de- 
claring that, except in the case of Husband and Wife, relation- 
ship shall be no objection to the competency of any witness. 
There are other two things which it would be as well to correct 
at the same time. 

One of these is a rule against ever asking a witness what 
account he formerly gave of the transaction he has been speak- 
ing to. Wo are aware that the competency of such a question 
must often depend on circumstances ; and that it would require 
to be duly fenced by conditions and precautions. But, at pre- 
sent, the 'whole line of such enquiry,— almost every question 
whatever,— is excluded. Wo cannot admit that this rule is abso- 
lutely fixed ; because, although it is familiarly enforced, it rests 
upon no authority beyond that of careless practice. But, un- 
doubtedly, the tendency is to exclude the whole investigation. 
It is .vital to justice that this feeling should bo corrected. The 
notion upon which it rests, is, that every witness should enter 
the CoxaifreOf as it is called ; that is, unrestrained, and at liberty 
to^ tell any story he pleases. If this merely saved him from 
being asked how he came to make any particular statement 
before the examining magistrate, it would be quite right ; because 
with us these examinations are not public, and it would never 
do to bring a witness into Oourt, who was fettered by a written 
statement said to have been made by him privately, and on 
compulsion, before any magistrate, however respectable. But 
our rule goes far be^rond this. It makes the witness not only 
free in giving his testimony, but free of one of the best tests by 
which its falsehood may be detected. In the business of life, 
there is no such criterion of veracity as consistency of state* 
ment. Hence, the most common, just, and conclusive reason 
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for disbelieving tbe maker of a statement, is, that be made the 
very opposite one tbe day before. But a witness in a Scotisbi, 
Court could not be asked, in any faring or under any qualifica- 
tionst whether he had not said, or perhaps even sworn, the very 
reverse an hour before ho is examined. The effect of this is, 
that one great criterion and check of falsehood is absolutely cut 
off. 

The other point requiring reconsideration, is tbe useless, time- 
consuming maxim, that in every case all the witnesses must be 
examined out of the presence or each other. Mr Baron Hume 
mentions it in praise of our system, that The witnesses are 
examined out of the presence of each other, which obviates any 
risk of a combination against the prisoner ; and, after being ex- 
amined and dismissed, no witness can again he called on to explain 
what he htzs said, or to supply omissions.” These seem to be very 
odd topics for commendation. We are aware that many of onr 
countrymen have an idea that there is something magical in 
this separate examination of witnesses ; but they are mistaken. 
There may be cases in which it may be useful ; which the Court 
can always settle when applied to. But, in general, they should 
bo confronted. Their being examined in presence of each 
other, instead of facilitating conspiracy, is the greatest possible 
impediment to it. Try this by the practice of ordinary life. 
Whether is it found that men err or falsify most when they tell 
their stories in the absence of those who can correct them, 
or when they see such persons standing before them, and know 
that they are to be asked next? The chief thing that agitates a 
false witness is the sight of true ones : and even though they be 
all false, still the very desire of all to coincide in the same tale, 
is almost sure to withdraw them from the naturalness of their 
own independent lies, into that circumstantial unity which is 
one of the best marks of concert. Yet, such is our present hor- 
ror of one witness knowing what another has said, that if one of 
them, after being examined, were to go, even by mistake, into 
tbe place where tbe others were confined, this would bo consider- 
ed as a formidable, or more probably, as a fatal objection to all 
the rest, who would be thought to have been corrupted, or at 
least exposed to corruption, by this opportunity of communica- 
tion. 

We cannot close these few remarks on one branch of our law, 
which remote accidents have made defective, without stating 
that we adhere to the account we formerly gave * of the gene- 
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nl excellenee of our •ystemi and of the reasons which we bad 
to be proud of it in comparison with almost any other oodo) and 
esperiaUy in comparison with that of England. Our opinion, 
indee^ upon this subject, has received the strongest j^sible con- 
drmadon unoe the article we refer to was publiuied. Since 
then a great number of statutory changes have been made, and 
several more recommended by Parliamentary Committees, both 
in the laws of England, and in its system of deeds, and forms 
of proce^ngs. It is sufficient to refer to the various altera- 
tions which have been suggested or introduced in certun parts 
of pleading, in bankruptcy, in arbitrations, in the production 
of documentary evidence, and examinations on commission, 
and in the establishment of county courts. The extent and 
minuteness with which these improvements coincide with rules 
with which we have been long familiar in the law of Scot- 
land, is remarkable. It is so remarkable, that a person not dis- 
posed to study the details of the recent English measures, but 
wishing to know what they come to, will, in general, be nearly 
qiute safe in uking^ what the law of Scotland is, and in pre- 
suming that, in their principles and objects, they are hence- 
forth to be the same. iCot that the law of the one country could 
ever bo merged in its details or its practice, in the law of the 
other ; or that Scotland has been directly taken as a model for 
any thing English;^ but that there are certain departments 
of law, in which nations, pursuing the same objects, under the 
guidance of common sense, must in a great degree end in the 
same general results. 

Yet it is while we occupy this proud position, that certain 
persons in our own country are smitten with the itch of legal 
innoimrion ; and, at the moment when our principles and forms 
we virtually copied by our neighbours, are proposing to udth- 
draw from our system the very things which they are adopting. 
It would be doing the projects we allude to far too much honour 
to examine them. They are the result of ignorance, often com- 
bined with selfishness. It is another proof of the sagacity of the 
eminent person who, as Lord Chancellor, presides over the law 
of the empire, that on the only opportunity he has had of inti- 
^ting his opinion upon the subject, ho has announced himself 
hostile to these shallow schemes,— declaring that, whatever 
amendment the law of England may require, he is not aware of 
much that the law of Scotland admits of. 
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Aet. VI.— JFmArt .• a Dramatic Poem, by Goethe. TrcoMlated into 
English Prosst with remarks m farmer TransUxtions and Notes* 
By the Translator of Savigny'e ** Of the Vocation of our Age 
for Legislation and Jurisprudence.” 8ro. London: 1833. 

'V^UEN the patent was first taken out for distilling from the 
* * quartern loaf by collecting the spirit which evaporates du- 
ring baking, a baker, whose honesty or science (we don’t know 
which) was less than his mother wit, stuck up in his window, 

* bread with the gin in it.’ Translating is in this respect not very 
unlike baking. The world has been some six thousand years in dis- 
covering that a great part of the spirit necessarily escapes in the 
process, and that, of two rival methods, the one which professes 
to preserve the spirit most, runs the greater chance of being 
awKwardly and but half performed. The translator of a poem, 
has his choice whether he will employ verse or prose. Adopting 
the form of prose, he tells you plainly what you are to expect, 
nothing more than the substance honestly < done into English.’ 
Assuming the outward and visible signs of poetry, ho too fre- 
quently hangs out false colours. He affects to give the thing it- 
self. Yet so far from a ha’p’orth of gin being left in the manu- 
facture, the whitening alum, and the other fraudulent cosmetics 
of the trade are generally substituted in its room. A prose trans- 
lation, designed for a higher purpose than for the use or abuse 
of schoolboys, is a novelty in English literature deserving of 
attention on its first appearance. We must have a care, too, that 
under the necessities of a special case, there be slipped in no hy- 
pothesis of the abstract convertibility of prose and poetry. Other- 
wise our golden numbers, the bright expression of all that is 
most precious in our nature, might disappear as fast astheir false 
paper representative multiplied on our hands. 

We are indebted to the Greeks for most of ^hat we yet know 
of the philosophy of literature. In their contempt for foreign 

g enius, the notion of translating even a Roman, much less an 
^riWtal, author, ,never occurred to them. If the Romans are 
never once mentioned by either Herodotus or Thucydides, we 
cannot be surprised to learn from Gibbon, that from Dionysius 
to Libanus, there is not a single Greek critic who condescends 
to name even Virgil or Horace. In questions of taste the 
Romans adopted every thing from the Greeks without en- 
ouiry or improvement. They imitated, however, more than 
they translated. Their performances in the latter line ap-. 
pear to have been by way of private practice in composition,— 
as, for example, in philosophy and eloquence ; or in order to save 
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themselves trouble, — as in popular representations for the stage 
after they had got beyond borrowing aetors from Etruria,^ — ra* 
ther from any liberal view of the object of translation* The 
connexion between the two languages is so closer and their cor^ 
responding metres go so well together, that in such a case the 
poetical original would naturaU;f reappear in a poetical transla* 
tion, on the mere imitative principle of all their ||terary procc^- 
ings. How little the Roman public cared that the beatific 
visions of Grecian imagination should be invested with the ho* 
nonrs of the Roman toga, and receive among them * a local ha* 

* bitation and a name,’ is evident from the- fact that there was 
apparently no Latin translation of Homer— certainly no good 
one. This is an omission which, looking at the number of 
experiments in our modern languages under their additional 
incumbrances, it is difficult to believe; yet, if there had 
been one, it must frequently have been alluded to, and the Iliad 
would naturally have become the favourite heroic ballad of 
a martial people. There is nothing in their writings to show 
that^ a;; thought was bestowed by them on the considerations, 
means, and limits which determine the selection and the prac- 
ticability of nationalizing a foreign literature. Not a word is 
anywhere said, in the event of any such experiment, concerning 
the laws which govern the transmutation of ideas and expres- 
sions. St Jerome hud the whole field before him — their theory and 
practice. Enumerating the most approved examples, and (as usual) 
extracting the rule from the precedent, he merely observes, 

* Hane esse regulam boni interpretis, ut idioma alterius lingum, 

* sum linguae exprimat proprietate : quod quidem et Tullium in 

* Protagora Platouis, et in Oeconomico Xenophontis, et in De- 

* mosthenis contra ASschinem oratione fecisse convincimus, et 

* Plautum, Terentium, Caeciliumque, eruditissimos viros, in 

* Grmcis comoediis transferendis.’* It is unlucky that we have 


* St Jerome had occasion, in his own defence, to consider the alterna* 
tive of literal and free translations. In another letter, which, from its 
express doctrine upon this point, is entitled De Opfitno Genere Intsr- 
pretandi, he again names the above-mentioned translators, and appeals 
to their practice as his authority for the course which he had pursued. 
Horace might have taken his very expression * neo verbnm verbo,* as 
he did the rule, from the preface whicn Cicero prefixed to his version 
of the two speeches of ACschines and Demosthenes. Jerome mentions 
the ease of Homer as the criterion even in Latin, of the absurdity of 
a litmal translation. If any body should think he can thus transfer 
the grace of one language into another, St Jerome adds, * Homerum 
< ad verbnm exprimat in Latinum. Plus aliqutd dicam. Eundem snfi 
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no opportunity of comparing these celebrated specimens with 
their original text. Whatever credit we may assome for meaterly 
workmanship from the hands of master workmen, it will not be 
the less true that the Romans never studied the principles of 
translation. As an art, they left it the blank they found it. 

On the restoration of letters in the middle ages, this was not 
a matter on which any great refinement tvas for the first time 
likely to exisWln point of fact, no questions were asked. The 
smallest and poorest donation, if it was but supposed to come 
from the wardrobe of classical antiquity, was worshipped as a 
relic, in whatever form it might be presented. Thus the evl^ 
literature of England swarmed with translations. But how easio 
ly our worthy ancestors were satisfied upon this head may be as 
easily understood by the compliment which Drayton appears to 
have conscientiously paid to Chapman, the first translator of 
the real Homer into English : 

< Others againo there lived in my days, 

That have of ns deserved no less prayse 
For their Translations, than the daintiest wit 
That on Parnassus thinks he highest doth sit, 

And for a chair may ’mongst the Muses call 
As the most curious Maker of them ail : 

As reverend Chapman, who hath brought to us 
Musscus, Homer, and Hesiod us. 

Out of the Greeke ; and by his skill hath rear’d 
Them to that height, and to our tongue endear’d. 

That were these poets at this day alive 
To see their books thus with us to survive, 

They’d think, having neglected them so long, 

They had been written in the English tongue.’ 

All the world knows the epigram by which the concluding 
conceit was afterwards transferred to Pope’s success in moderu- 
issing the toilet of the old Grecian troubadour. Few persons 
perceived that the skill and perfection of the artist could only 
make him more elaborately and gloriously wrong. English taste 


< in lingu& prosce verbis interpretetur : videbis ordinem ridicnlam et 

< poetam eloquentissimnm vix Joquentem/ This declaration is in ao> 
cordance with the distinction much more deeply laid in the very found* 
ation of some languages,1P<>r instance the Greek, than in that of others. 
Homer translated into prose Greek, would faro worse than into prose 
English. How inconsistent is this with the positive hypothesis of Mr 
Wordsworth ! what would Varro have thought of it — who in his 
work, £>e Lingua Z/oUna, sets apart a special chapter to treat of words 
which have been manufactured by the poets P 




hAd certainly improved in many respecta duririfi the interval 
which tflapeed ^twcen the days of Chapman and of Pope. ^ It 
ia eiddeint$ however, from the revival of this extravagant piece 
of flattery^ that we had made comparatively litUe progrem in 
a jnet eethnate of the firet merit, and indeed duty, of a translator. 

Not that we were in this respect more ignorant than Our 
neighbours. In the battle of the boohs which wm for a time so 
fiercely fought between the champions of aneieii^nd of modem 
genius, the latter seem never to have been daunted by the mn- 
sideration that a modern version was not an adequate medium 
through which a competent judgment could be pronounced on 
the intrinsic merit of art ancient author. To mention the French 
only: Dubos, to be stire, was clever enough to perceive that 
a translation must be inferior to its original ; but so little did he 
guess the most important elements on which the excellence 
of a trauslation depends, and of the nature of the approach to- 
wards bis original which a translator might achieve, that he was 
bold enough to say that the French already "possessed as good 
translationB of Horace and Virgil as could possibly be made. 
This, too, it most be observed, was said with reference to the 
appropriate skill which had been manifested by the translators, 
and not on any comparison of the respective materials with 
which they and their successors would have to work. De Lille 
thought differently ; and justified his dissent in the most effectual 
manner in the case of Virgil. 

We may safely ask. How, on this point, could these elder times 
be otherwise than ignorant ? The general problem of transla- 
tion involves and uuunly ttfrns upon the most delicate questions 
which can arise concerning language. For the expression of as 
much as is at all secret and indefinite in onr mysterious nature, 
language is a subtle, variable,’ and most imperfect instrument, 
even in the commonest cases in ordinary life. Part of the 
poet’s business is to heighten upon, refine, and complicate the 
task, which this feeble instrument has everywhere duly to per- 
form. The difficulties are infinitely increased, when wc are 
called on (as in translation) to replace the shades of poeti- 
cal thought and feeling, as they have been sketched out in one 
language, by their precise and animated verbal representative, 
conveyed through another, and perhaps altogether differently 
constructed organ. In case the obligation of completing a metH- 
oal resemblance is superadded, the difficulty must, in most in- 
stances be raised to an absolute impossibility. Different arts are 
dependent in different degrees on the perfieetion and manage- 
ablenSss of their instruments. Now, langm^e, or the means by 
which our sensallons, thbught^ and fealingi^ areooibmnibhiat^, 
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is an instrament of very artificial mould. If Babel bad not 
broken it up into different forme, mankind would have probably 
found its ambiguities even more embarrassed than at present, 
from the necessity of calculating the different values of precisely 
the same form of words under different circumstances of civi- 
lisation. We are at least now put upon our guard. If we do not 
bear in mind th|it the medium is vague and arbitrary at best,— 
one, in which d'^rresponding equivalent is not to be expected 
even in the case of neighbouring and contemporary nations, 
much less in nations which have little or no resemblance to each 
other, — ^it is our own fault. Europe has too recently acquired a 
just conception of what is implied in language, as significant of 
the national character and manifold peculiarities of those who use 
or used it, to have yet adequately applied the test of philosophi- 
cal criticism, necessarily arising out of these considorattiMiB, to 
the exigencies of translation. Consequently, nothing can be more 
meagre than our * Essays on Traffifslation,’ and all the admo- 
nitory notices formerly taken of this department of literature. 
The great and characteristic difficulty is entirely overlooktod in 
them. 

In this point of view, it is a serious misfortune, that while 
our critical knowledge concerning language, as an instrument, 
has been forming, the instrument, of which we have the com- 
mand, may itself have been undergoing insensible but decisive 
changes. That gradual revolution which takes place in the 
speech of all, except stationary, communities, may be of a kind 
to have disqualified it for a competent dischai^e of the under- 
taking to which we may want as translators to apply it* This 
will depend on the nature of the task required. Suppose it to 
be a version of Homer. The languages of nations at contem- 
porary or analogous periods of civilisation are naturally in a 
great degree akin. But, ns a particular society advances from 
the picturesqueness of its early feelings and habits, it carries its 
language forward with it ; and the affinity, which before exist- 
ed, will progressively disappear, under the influence of new re- 
lationships crowding in upon every side. Lucretius was the most, 
of a Greek by character of any of the Roman poets ; but (inde- 
pendent of that personal coincidence) can there bo a questwn, 
that the Latin of his day was a more suitable trumpet for the 
voice of Homer, than the gilt whistle which it had become by 
the time^ as well as in the hands, of Seneca ?,. jthe French of 
Froissart and Montaigne is more Homeric than the ]^ench of 
the Court of Louis the Fourteenth. The same is no less true 
of the EngUdh of Elizabeth and James, compared with the^Eng- 
Ikb of out of whose stamp the image and, superscription 
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seem to be almcnt worn a\^y» On tbe occasion of fasts and 
thanksgivings, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury is in- 
structed to prepare for the people a form of penitential prayer, 
or ft song of gratitude. The fear of Cholera before our eyes 
eannot prevent euv feeling, in tbe difference between these lugu- 
brious compositions and the liturgy itself, that our language is 
no longer the same. In casO'We have dwener%t^d from the ex- 
oellence of our ancestors as much in actions siMpti speech, sack- 
cloth and ashes are too good for ns. A portion, however, of the 
inferiority in this particular instance, seems to be volunteered. 
If , the object is to convince the gainsayers, by comparison, of 
the beauty of the form of prayer as by law established, we can 
assure bis Grace’s chaplains that they may write their best, and 
be under no alarm lest they should bring the ancient and regu- 
' lar sluice into disrepute. ^ The lovers of the English language 
owe the Church of England an obligation which they never can 
repay. Only let them think what would have been our loss, if 
the translation of the Bible had been delayed till the present age. 

JS^heu people are once aware how very i*are a thing a success- 
ful translation mast ever bo, from tho nature of the case, they 
will be more disposed to admit the prudence of lessening the 
obstacles as much as possible. There will be no lack of difficul- 
ties to surmount, (of that the French school may rest assured,) 
after removing out of the way every restraint that can be spared. 
If the very measure of the original can be preserved, the delight 
with which our ear and imagination recognise its return, add 
incomparably to the triumph and the effect. Many persons, 
however, are prepared to dispense with this condition, who, 
nevertheless, shrink from extending their indulgence to a dis- 
pensation from metre altogether. But it is really the same 
question which a writer and his critics have to determine in 
both cases. If the difficulty of the particular metre, or of metre 
generally, can be mastered without sacrificing more on their 
account than they are worth, they ought undoubtedly to be pre- 
served. What, however, in any given case, is a nation to do, 
... until a genius shall arise who can reconcile contradictions which 
* are too strong for ordinary hands ? In the meanwhile, is it not 
-y, the wisest course, to make the most favourable bargain that the 
nature of the dilemma offers ? Unless the public is absurd 
enough to abjure the literature of all languages which are not 
universally ^^dwstood, there can bo no member of the publio 
-who isjpot depehdent, in one case or another, upon translations. 
The necessity of this refuge for the destitute being once admit- 
ted, it follows that they are entitled to the best that can be 
got. What i| thf» best ? Surely that in which the least of the 
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original is lost^loast lost on those qualilies which are tiia most 
importaat. The native air and real meaning of a work are n^re 
essential qualities, than the charm of its numbers, or the embel'* 
lisfaments and the passion of its poetic style* The first is the 
metal and the weight ; the second is the plating and the fashion. 
This is one of those underhand truths which, whore it has gain- 
ed grqund, has been aa yet acted upon in fact, rather than ac- 
knowledged in^"|«inciple. From the impraeticableness of their 
language as an organ of poetical expression, the French seem 
early to have been driven to the necessity of its adoption. A 
people who, by the admission of their most national writer, has 
not la Hta epiqwii and of whose poetry M. Bourbon said long 
ago, that the reading it was like drinking water, would appear 
to themselves, whether justly or unjustly, to be losing less by 
thu tame expedient, than if they had been accustomed, 
of native growth, to the effervescence of sparkling champaigne* 
The time, however, is, we think, at hand, when reluctant critics 
must submit to openly, and universally recognise, the nature of 
the dilemma which the problem of translation offers, and the 
truth of the only principle on which the balance of advantages 
and disadvantages can in such a case be rationally struck. 

Mr Hayward's own example may now be added to the prece- 
dents on whose authority he relies in behalf of prose translations. 
He says he was encouraged to make the attempt, by hearing 
that Mr C. Lamb had remarked that he had derived more plea- 
sure from the meagre Latin versions of the Greek tragedians, 
than from any other versions he was acquainted with. The 
sense and object of the original is at least directly conveyed in 
them ; which is more than can bo said of Potter. It is plain 
also Goethe must have approved of his experiment, dn the 
first place, the author of Faust was so dissatisfied with our only 
previous version, (the metrical one by Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower,) as to tell Dr Granville that it was * as the author of 

* Faustus iravesti, and not as the translator of Goethe’s Faustus,’ 
that the noble translator could have obtained any share of popu- 
lar applause. But further, Goethe has borne personal testimony , 
to the specific and powerful influence which translations in 
prose mhy exercise upon the poetical character of a nation. * 

, * Germans had the advantage, that several significant works of 

* foreign nations were first translated in an easy and clear 

* manner. Shakspeare translated into prose, first by Wieland, 

* then by Eschenburgli, being a reading generally intelligible,' 

* and ad^ted to every, reader, was enabled to spread Vapidly, 

* and prod^ucea great effect. 1 honour both rhythm and rhyme, by 
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* 'Irlikli poetry first beoeiaet poetry ; bot tbe properly doep and 

* radically operative)-— tbe truly developing and qaickeniogi^ 

* Is that vrbieh reaiabis of the poet, when he tnuislati^ into 

* prose. The inward substance then remains in its purity and 

* ralUeOi, whiebj when it is absent, a daasiliBg^ exterior often 

* deludes us with the semblance of, and, when it is present) cm* 

* cOals.* Tbe experience of English literature is oertainLy re^y 
lliflited in such translations. Two instances, ‘-however— *«iia 
from net very tractable langu^es, the Hebrew and the Gaelic 
•^have rendered us competent and familiar judges of the pro- 
hftble success with which such a plan might be more extensively 
puteued. 

Up to the point) and with the limits which we have mentioned, 
are are the advocates of prose translations. But we are de- 
drotts txF guarding ourselves against being implicated to the full 
extent of Goethe’s apparent statement. The improbability in most 
cases — in some, the impossibility that the poetry of one language 
can be translated into the poetry pf another, except by the exorcise 
of a discretion in which the most characteristic features of the 
original are in danger of being paraphrased away, — ^isan inherent 
dimeulty which may often force us into prose as tbe least of two 
evils. Poetical reconstruction is clearly nnadvisable, m often the 
substance must bo sacrificed by it to the ornamental forms. To 
the truth of the doctrine so stated, we give in an unconditional 
asShnt. But if the above paragraph is at all near the truth, 
when it declares, that by < rhythm and rhyme poetry first be- 

* comes poetry,* tlio surrender of them must, under cul circum- 
stances, be an irreparable loss. The real and the tinsel must be 
kept distinct. Our business is only with the first : it alone can be 
Worth transferring. We deny, in the case of genuine poetry, 
that rhythm or rhyme consfitute * a dazaling exterior,* by which 
the real poetical principle is in the least concealed. On the other 
hand, a proposal to melt down the currency of the muses, because 
counterfeits are abroad, and because, forsooth, there are in the 
land simple folk, who otherwise will bo putting up writh nonsense 
upon the credit of harmonious numbers, is still more unreason- 
able. Such people need not meddle with these matters. If they 
do, they may be conscientiously left in their agreeable daluston, 
or intrusted with the drudgery of making their own prose Ibr 
their own protection. Mankind is not called upon to halt in 
the march of their enjoyments till the fools come up. Wherever 
poetry and prose of equal merit can be got from a ijranslator, we 
are all for -poetry. We only say, from the nature of the mwe, that 
th^ cannot always hiq)pen ; and that unless it does, we pilfer 
good prose- to bad poetry — ^the prose of our psalms to themdo- 
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dies ef either Sternhold or Brady-^the prose of Mr Hay ve^d to 
his predecessor's rhymes. 

The following passive from Mr Wordsworth's prefaee to.fbp 
Lyrical Ballads is also prayed in aid by Mr Hayward : * It would 

< be a most easy task to prove* that not only the language of a 

* large portion of every good poem* even of the most mevated 

* cWacter* must necessarily* except with reference to the metre* 

* in no respect differ from that of good prose* bat likewise* that 

< some of toe most interesting parts of the Wt poems will be 

* found to be strictly the language of prose when prose is well 

* written.' Since the particular case of translation is thus miped 
up unto and supported by reference to a formal theory on poetoy 
in general* it becomes necessary to say a word or two more* in 
order not to be misunderstood. Truth has not only to fear toe 
caricatures of enemies. It loses its cause almost as frequently 
from the zeal with which friends pursue their triumph* even into 
their adversaries' strongholds* and insist on the ease with which 
they can prove more than is consistent with the experience of 
mankind. A great part of the opposition which Mr Wordsworth's 
poetry has had to encounter, is the consequence of the extent to 
which he has reduced this theory to practice. Of coarse* he attri- 
butes the indifference or alienation of the public to the dulnessand 
corruption of the popular taste, which glitter or stimulants can 
only excite. In our opinion* the slowness with which his works 
have made their way up to an influence and a reputation which 
their beauties were sure of ultimately commanding, is most natu- 
rally accounted for by the weary length to which* passage after 
passage, a doctrine of this sort systematically entertained must 
often throw its shade. This is the more unfortunate* uuee, in 
whatever proportions nature and art hold a poet in partnership 
between them* IVfar Wordsworth is far too good a workman to 
have had an interest in quarrelling with his tools. lu ord» to 
verify the fact for toe purpose with which it is applied* it will 
not 1^ enough to open a volume of poetry and transpose a page 
of it. There will Ito always* in point of fact* in a poem oS any 
length* a number of verses* and good verses too* which differ in 
nothing from prose but in the collocation of the words* without 
any body laying it down as a rule that this ought to be toe ease* 
Of the chance of bad and neutral verses* nothing need be said. 
Lord Byron* in his defence of Pope* asks where is the poem with 
ten good lines together ? Besides* the alteiAato indolence and 
bustle in which every one lives at present, encourage slothful 
and rapid reading. We like to feel sure that there are plenty of 
passages on which the mind may mto«r go to sleep* or huivy over 
tomn at itS ’jj^easure. Headers* as well as writers* harecf.lato 
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^splayed an evident tendency to return in literature to the irre- 
gular habits of onr forefathers) who required nothing from the 
greater part of a poem than that it should be a string to hold a few 
brilliapt passages together. For the sake of these) they waded 
through the whole as patiently as many an amateur will sit out 
the recitative merely for the air which follows. The indrmity 
of our nature, which continued excellence fatigueS) calls for some 
indulgence of this description. But the narrower the compass 
within which it can he restrained) the better. The necessity 
exists alsO) much more in some kinds of poetry than in othera— 
more, for instance, in narrative and dramatic, than in lyrical 
composition. The single paragraph quoted by Mr Hayward 
reads a little suspicious. But it affirms no universal proposition; 
On the principle, expressw unius est escclusio alteriust quite the 
contrary. To be sure, wo arc left to guess, what is included 
and what excluded. A reader of it by itself, would nevertheless 
imply that there was another portion, which, when summoned 
to undergo this test, might plead. the privilege of its order. He 
would like to know, in what respect these privileged exceptions 
differed from the rest. In their case, he would ask to what non- 
descript condition was the residuum reduced, which, on taking 
away the metre, bad not the good fortune to become prose, 
although, according to common intent, and Mr Wordsworth’s 
apparent admission, it would have ceased to be poetry by the 
change ? Mr Hayward must wish to know what he is to do with it. 

Mr Wordsworth, however, does not really leave him in the 
supposed dilemma. For, provided the subject be of a poetical 
cast, it is aa article of faith, according to which the Lyrical 
Ballads have been composed, and which it was the purport of 
the preface to defend, that good prose may be made good poetry 
by adding metro to it, and that tho most elevated poem would 
become good prose, when the metre was removed. For what 
follows V Mr Wordsxvortli proceeds to declare, ‘ I do not doubt 

* that it may bo safely affirmed that there neither* is nor can bo 

* any essential difference between the language of prose and 

* metrical composition.’ This is good news for prose translators. 
But whence then the fact that few great poets have succeeded 
as pipse writers ? Notwithstanding his theory, what a difference 
between his own power over the prose and the poetry composition 
of our language ! If this be so, whence, too, can arise, in respect of 
diction, the difficAlty (for which Mr Hayward claims an allow- 
ance, to which few- will think tho undertaking does not eutiUe 
him) of reducing verse into even readable prose. The dif- 
ficulty is not peculiar to the versified coxcombry of Darwin 
—dt belongs to verse generally— the simple and manly veme 
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of QoetRe. If the language of the two i\|^t only is, but mtist be 
the same, transeribers and tranalators would have nothing ntOTe 
to do than to knock off the verse-fetters by a transposition of the 
words. 

It was sufficient for Mr Wordsworth's personal object to have 
proved that there was no universal inconsistency between the lan- 
guage of poetry and of prose ; and that on every occasion words 
which are most natural and suitable to it, might, when skilfully 
selected and applied, answer also the purposes of the poet. We 
hate to hear ai schools in a thing so universal as poetry. We 
would have heartilyjoined with him, therefore, if he had confined 
himself to exposing, the partial pretensions of certain schools by 
which poetry, as well as philosophy, had been made, both in sub- 
ject and expression, a field for sophistical science and theatrical 
display, instead of being brought home to the bosoms and hearts 
of men. There are critics, wo agree, who have wandered from 
the end and means of poetry quite as widely as logicians and 
school-divines ever lost sight of the principle and the aim of 
reasoning or reason. Instead of this, Mr Wordsworth preferred 
building a school-room of his own, of which he himself was to 
keep the key. His practice is at times very defective, and from 
causes directly attributable to his theory. But our main objection 
to it, as he has propounded it, is to its exclusiveness. We quarrel 
with him, not so much for what he admits as for what ho pro- 
scribes. We bow to him as in the presence of a great poet, and 
would have given a good deal up to him out of reverence and 
for peace. But the sacrifice of nearly the whole race of pre- 
ceding songsters at his altar, is a hecatomb on which we dare 
not venture. Like Mr Bentbam in philosophy, he sees so 
straight that he takes one view only. The concession that they 
are right themselves, is also in neither ense enough : you must 
allow them (beyond the wants of their arguments) that every 
' body else is, and always has been wrong. Thus Mr Wordsworth 
informs his readers that to entirely enjoy his poetry, they must 
give up much of that which they nave been in the habit of en- 
joying, and that * our judgments concerning the works of the 

* greatest poets, both ancient and modern, will be far different 

* from what they are at present.' This is not the way to con- 
ciliate persons who, like ourselves, love all the poets. We can 
state on our own experience, that he puts the penalty of admi- 
ringdiim higher than the truth. Otherwise, a dish of nightingales' 
tongues — those tongues which, from our youth upwards, have 
doubled our joys, and charmed away more than half our sorrows 
— ^is more than we could have afforded to bring with ns as the 
terms of admission to his table. 
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Wordiworth’a ^nture is confined to wbat are 
tivsly tJbe aceessonal and instrumental parto of poetry'-^dicUon 
and metre* And it is against its usual diction^ much more than 
against its usual metire* that he directs his reasoning. The ar- 
gument necessarily, however, includes metre. -By so doing, it 
noems to us to share the fortune of all such arguments as prove 
more tjban their author is desirous of proving. The groundwork 
of his error, appears to lie in treating poetry as being universally, 
and solely an imutation of nature. He is unwilling, in its mse, 
to concede any thing to the same auxiliary eonsidcFations, 
whioh, nevertheless, nobody ever thinks of disputing in painting, 
when it is viewed as a work of art. The colouring in a good 
^ture Is often as unlike nature as the style of any poem. 
This appeal to nature constitutes the whole gist of the argument, 
as far as we can follow it through the rather poetical mode in 
which it is delivered. Now, in this way of looking at the qncs<* 
tion, there is surely a great inconsistency (however Mr Words- 
worth may fight it off) in the compromise with which we find 
him so complacently retaining metre. Its charm is certainly not 
underrated by him, when he states, that the self-same words, 
metrically arranged, will he repeated a hundred times with plea- 
sure, where they would ho repeated once in prose. Yet, if the 
authority of real life is to leave for us in the arts, only the power 
of selection not of addition, where are we to draw the line ? 
According to this objection, a speech in blank verse even, much 
more one in rhyme, from Quintus Gurtius, whilst he is stand- 
ing before the gulf, ought to be as inadmissible (since it is as 
misplaced and unnatural) as an opera pas^seulf performed on 
the same occasion. The objection is put forth on the abstract 
principles of our nature. We answer that, abstractedly speaking, 
there can be no distinction broad enough to justify the permission 
pf so artificial an accompaniment as rhyme, which may not also 
justiiy the use of a style different from that of the society in 
which we live. The most carious reason Mr Wordsworth as- 
rigns for employing metre, is one which it is difficult to recon- 
cile with the whole course of his argument. But whatever weight 
it ^y be thought to ^ssess, it is clear that poetical diction, to 
wluch he so much objects, may be equally entitled to the be- 
nefit of it. According to Mr Wordsworth, a principal justifi- 
cation of the use of metre consists in its tendency to recall 
the reader to his senses, and remind him that it is all maile bo- 
Have, The nrarness of the approach to reality might otherwise 
create too painful an impression. Mr Wordsworth most ex- 
euse us for stating, that throughout his criticifm there is no rign 
that he has given a hundredth part of the attention which the 
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fact deaenroH) whether phUosophioelly or practically eondderedy 
to the Tariety of associations on which the influence of langnage 
may depend. Gibbon has observed^ how very interesting a work 
might be written on the single point of the connexion between 
language and national character. Many of its associations must 
evade the most sagacious critical research. But enough may bo 
discovered, whence wo can infer, that to admire in the represen* 
tations of poetry, a word or a construction, which we should not 
admire in prose or in real life on the actual occurrence of the 
imaginary event, will not be always a servile superstition. Dog- 
matism in the muntenance of the present theory is especially 
unreasonable. Since, if the form of poetical worship, which it 
seeks to exterminate, be a superstition, it is one which forms, 
.tw Mr Wordsworth’s own account of it, the greater part of 
the history of poetry, according* to the experience of all ages, 
and in every quarter of the globe. The few sentences in 
which he expliuns historically how this superstition happens to 
have arisen during the earliest times, is thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory. So much so, that we feel neither regret nor surprise, that 
his limits have never, either at the first or since, permitted him 
to trace philosophicidly the weak principle in human nature— 
the sort of original sin — ^which betrayed poetry into the fallen 
state, in which alone, by his own confession, it is ever known 
to have existed. We repeat, that it is the exclusion, and not the 
admissions, irom the temple of the Muses which wo think the 
most objectionable part of the spirit of Mr Wordsworth’s system. 
Our apprehensions of mischief from the wolrds in which part of 
the hypothesis is promulgated, look to a very different quarter. 
From his own use of his theory, there is comparatively little to 
fear. When he fails, the injury will hurt only himself. As often 
as he turns into poetry what would be prose in the hands.of other 
people, we feel only so much the more obliged to him. The 
converts of whom we are afraid, are men most of whom he 
would disown— writers who, working on the letter in opposition 
to the meaning of his instruction, would reverse its application, 
and put too much poetry into their prose. At the worst, the col- 
Iqquialness of a mistimed, and therefore affected, simplicity, isjess 
ofirensive than unseasonable flights and factitious ornaments. 
W^ehad rather see * Macbeth’ acted in Quaker clothes by the So- 
ciety of Friends, than * As You like It* got up by a set of milli- 
ners' apprentices, or * Hamlet’ performed by a company from St 
Luke’s.* 

What is the essence of poetry ; how far is metre an indis- 
pensable condition ; whether, in the analysis of the constituent 
elements of poetry, nature has put any and what limits to thie 
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diversity of conventioQtd rules by. which our feelings and habito ’ 
may bo controlled ?'^tbese are points where mere, authority can 
bind us down no further than to great caution in coming to a posi- 
tive contusion) upon a subject completely covered over with op- 
posite'opinions. It is evident, however, that we shall he safe in 
holding that no one rule can equally apply to things, so distinct 
in character, though comprehended under a common name, as 
all that is included in, and lies between, the two extremes of 
didaotib and lyrical poetry. There is a difference also at differ- 
ent periods of society. The eloquence and even the legislation of 
barbarians speak with the inspiration and put on the form 
of averse. Although the distinction was afterwards so forcibly 
marked, yet we are told, in consequence of the fact that the 
earlier Greek historians had been also poets, the first who wrote 
histories in prose introduced no alteration into their style be- 
yond omitting the measure. Again, what is true in one language 
may be false in another. For instance, we cannot open a diction- 
ary without perceiving that, as the anoients'distinguished between 
the language of gods and men, so they had two sets of words, 
and a strictness or license of construction, for prose and poetry, 
to a much greater extent than has been maintained in the voca- 
bulary of modern nations. The presence of mere versification 
was not considered sufficient to raise the conversational tone of 
comedy to the rank of poetry. Plato and Demosthenes were 
thought to approach nearer to it by right of their elevated stylo. 
Nevertheless, while Cicero speaks of the poet and the orator as 
brothers of the half blood, ho yet makes Anthony observe that 
the poet, in spite of the connexion, had a language of his own. 
Poetas quasi alid quddam linguti lovutos. It is a language which 
we know the greatest orators, Cicero for example, have scarcely 
been able to lisp — certainly not for want of being acquainted with 
what half an hour over the rales of prosody would teach them. 
Wo could name some of the greatest speakers and writers of 
modern times, who have had little understanding, taste, or plea- 
sure in any thing worthy of being called poetry ; and which, as 
such, was winding round, and forming the brightest part of, the 
existence of many of their much wemcer brethren. 

In our opinion Mr Wordsworth andorstates tho variance 
which can legitimately obtain in the coucuri*ent language of 
prose and verso. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
Gray overstates it as egrogiously, at least in the usage of onr 
living dialects. A comparison between the speeches of., his own 
Germanicus and those of Shakspeare’s Richard the Third, was 
hardly ground enough for a general proposition^ Yet upon, not 
much more extensive induction of particular^ Gray feltautho- 
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rized to affirm that the language of poetry is never the language 
of the age* In reply to Gray, as in reply to Mr Wordsworth, 
we refer to the fact. Open the writings both of former and 
of- contemporary poets. The affirmation, when so tested, un- 
doubtedly will turn out presumptuous enough. A true poetic 
style will, we believe, notwithstanding, bo generally found 
impregnated with something which, under its highest pres- 
sure, can throw out a stronger flame and more ethereal ema- 
nation than the most vivid colouring of real life. It would 
take more tifne and thought than we have at present to bestow 
to try to convey to the mind of another part or what we are sure 
we have felt, and we think might be made intelligible under the 
character of a poetic style. It certainly does not consist in ino- 
culating poetry with Euphuistical verbiage, and in altering 
names (as < beauteous’ for * beautiful*) into some more dressy 
synonyme. Wo mention * beauteous,* since, although it is 
honoured among Mr Wordsworth’s favourites by frequent usage, 
we not only never heard it in out lives, except out of a book, but 
because its resemblance to its natural namesake is too close not 
to immediately remind us, on the use of it, that we have got into 
artificial ground. Purely artificial words of this kind are objec- 
tionable for the same reason as scented snuff — they spoil the fla- 
vour. They have no claim to bo kept up, because they are to be 
found among many similar experiments in>4.ho workshop of those 
groat writers who had the hammering of our language into use, 
whilst it was yet lying in molten masses in the forge. There is 
also a sort of traditional diction and even cadence, as well ns a 
second-hand imagery and sentiment, which must now be as jea- 
lously avoided as the frippery of an old clothesman, or the finery 
let out by the night for masquerades. Imagination has no more 
patience with these * printed forms,’ than love with hUht'doux 
transcribed out of the * Complete Letter- Writer.’ To apply this 
to translations. The negative command which proscribes from 
a translation, whether in verse or prose," these gaudy or thread- 
bare dresses, is short and eflsy. The positive part of the lesson,— 
what is the poetical cast of sentence and expression, which, in 
a poetical version, will best replace the original — or what are the 
facilities and i-esources by which prose can best compensate for 
theloss attendanton the dissimilitude of its phrase and manner, 
is a long aud ai’duous question. In this the critic can do little 
more than point out the conflicting dangers. When he buckles 
oh his armour to contend against them, the artist must prin- 
cipally minister unto himself. 

. In the translation of a poem into prose, the choice of diction 
and the arrangentent of the construction afford rooin for the ejc- 
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«rei»« of infiaito ar|. aad diversity of ladgsuent* Th« other ^fies- 
tioB— that of ai^^kro<T4»3r the soppontioa hM< Imh stimmerily 
disposed of.. We sheald knoW} however, what we lose, whether 
directly or iadirectiy. 'With this view it is proper to distinguish 
between the case of original composition and translation. The 
direct importance of metre remains in both : the indirect only 
in the former. In the slight attention which it has been thought 
worth while to bestow on varying the versification, and perfect- 
ing the harmony of the mongrel dialects of modern Europe, 
verse in itself is rendered nothing as a test, and is become less 
important even as an element of poetry. Still, however little 
we may make of it as a direct source of pleasure, even though 
it be eked out by the cap-and-bell snpplement of rhyme, we 
think, that in all original poetical writings, it is most desi- 
rable to insist on its adoption. In the several cases where the 
use or’disuse of metre can be brought into debate, if we are to 
know what we are about, wo must enquire in each what are 
the advantages, direct and indirect, and also what are the 
disadvantages arising from its use. A debtor and creditor ac- 
count of this sort will enable us to see our way. In original 
eomposition, whatever may be the language, the pleasure im« 
mediatelv springing up from the presence of metre is a fact of 
universal experience. There is no denying, the fact. With re- 
spect to the cause 6f it, (man being sensitive-rational only,) 
toe pleasure appears to be primarily organic, but in its higher 
moods to be principally dependent on association for its growth 
and influence. The negative use of an external -symbol, like 
metre,, consists in its serving to prevent confusion iMtween the 
two great classes of composition, which are materially different 
in their ordinary object and in their style. On the supposition 
that they are distinct, writers and readers have an interest in 
being saved from going wrong respecting them. This is inci- 
dentally hut powerfully accomplished wherever a distinct instru- 
ment distinctly recalls to the mind the nature of the work over 
which it is engaged. The loss which is at any time undergone, 
in consequence of sacrificing, for the sake of metre, any other 
excellences whatever, is, in original poetry, next to nothing. Not 
only could Pope express himself more readily in verse than in 
.prose, * lisping in numbers, for the numbers came but Dryden, 
one of the greatest masters of the whole werith of the English 
language, was often helped even to a thought by the mechanism 
of rhyme. The same scale of considerations applies to transla- 
tions. Whatever may be the language from and into which the 
transfer is to be made, the accompaniment of metre must be al- 
ways a source of real positive enjoyment. But, in ceee of 
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the means of afformng, has been by the snppositien already ee^ 
cored in the composition of the original ; whilst the loss which 
tiie general cargo would sustain in consequence of all that may 
have to be thrown Werboard) in order to save the piano, will be 
ojften far more than any piano can possibly repay. On compa» 
ring the degree of damage, which the metrical originals of differ* 
ent languages must respectively suffer by translation, either into 
any substitutable metre, or at once into Simple prose, the balance 
will vary according to the perfection to which the ori^nal metres 
have respectively been brought. .. * 

We undervalue in no case whatever the deduction from his 
influence to which a poet, whether creating or translating, 
must submit W foregoing versification. He stands, by doing 
so, with one beyond the magic circle. But on passing 
the history of different languages in review, it is plain that, in 
our living mdngrel dialects, the rescue of the harmony, or 
rather of the measured melody contained in modern verse, will 
afford the salvors a comparatively poor remuneration. It 
may humhle our literary vanity, and correct our impressions, 
to be reminded of the immense interval at which we stand, in 
this respect, from the union of linked power and sweetness which 
the classical languages combined. This was far from being 
the result of accident or climate. The science and effects of 
sweet sounds are with us almost entirely confined to the study 
and technical application of a single art within its own com* 
paratively unmeaning province, instead of being diffused tbrongh* 
out the whole range of human converse, on all the occasions 
where speech is used. Ancient and modem times differ in no- 
thing more than in the susceptibility of the ancients to music ge- 
nerally"—in the place which they assigned it as a necessary part 
of all education — and the fact that the metrical difference be- 
tween verse and * numerous prose’ turned only with them on the 
species of numerua required. Their ears must have been kept 
in tune like a musical instrument, for t^ different gradations 
of effect and harmony suited to the business in hand. Thus the 
sustained tones of oratorical declamation were expected to keep 
nearer to the musical recitative of the tragic drama than the 
unaccompanied dialogue of comedy ; since the comic actor, al- 
though bound to rules of his own, yet, as a part of those rules, 
had to sink the rhythm and me^nre of the senaritts more to- 
wards the tone of ordinary conversation. What then must have 
bean expected of their poets ; and what the loss in their rhythm, 
as in their diotlcm, on descending into prose I 
Somto aequaintanee with the anment writc^a on^oritieitm can 
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alone enable us to form an idea of the consequence which the 
Greeks and Romans attached to rhythm ; and of the minuteness 
with which they studied its effects, and practically enforced their 
rules. There was no fear, if they relaxed a moment from their 
strictness, of a mistake between the structure of their poetry and 
their prose. The distinctions kept progressively getting more 
strongly marked. When Crassus observes that the enunciation 
of his mother>in-laW, Lselia, reminded him of Plautus, it is 
thereby intimated that the delivery even of comic actors bad 
become, in the age of Cicero, much more elaborate than in former 
times. As far back as the evidence of Donatus may be supposed 
to carry the titles which arc prefixed to the plays of Terence, 
there is evidence of the popular consideration paid to the artist 
who arranged the declamation even of a comedy. Ho was a 
person of sufficient importance to have his name presented to 
the public together with that of the poet and principal performer. 
Oratory went a step higher. Who could believe at present 
that the harangues with which Caius Gracchus stirred up the 
populace and almost the stones of Rome to mutiny, were mo- 
dulated by the flute of a musician standing at his back ? Cicero 
disdained such an accompaniment, only because an orator ought 
to know this branch of his art too well to want any such assist- 
ance. In some of the Grecian cities, the crier who recited the 
laws on their publication, appears to have been attended by a 
harper. In the olden time when our statutes were promulgated 
at the County Courts, nobody would have thought of providing 
further attendance than the bellman. But in their ordinary con- 
versation the elocution of the ancients was governed by strict 
rules, both of intonation and measure. Accent would determine 
the first ; quantity the second. Our delivery, consequently, dif* 
fers from theirs, as music, confined to the notation of Guido of 
Arezzo, which determined only the key, would differ from music 
played according to the improved notation introduced by John 
de Meurs of Paris, (1350, a. d.,) by which time also was deter- 
mined. At present $ur pronunciation trusts to accent entirely, 
and that quite in the rough. And what was it that the ancients 
understood by accent ? In their classification they recognised 
eight distinct degprees, according to some grammarians, and ten 
according to others. Their notation of time was as accurate. It 
appears, in speakiilg, to have been almost as accurately marked as 
in our professed music. Qnin^lian says, that * the very children 
* know a long syllable has two durations, and a short syllable but 
< one.* Incomprehensible as these refinements, when taken into 
the practical ^rt of life, must sound to modern ears, they must 
satisfy every body that the ancients would have felt a deprivation 
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on the loss of motrc alt<^etber) or a shock on the interchange 
between usual and unusual) regular and irregular, rhythms, to 
a degree of which in our persons wc can have no idea. We can be 
no judges of it in our own language ; still less in theirs, which 
we are no longer able even to pronounce. 

The positive sacrifice incurred by the surrender of any of our 
modern metres is certainly far short of theirs. This (supposing 
the point of poetical diction to be in the particular case arranged) 
is all in favour of our prose translators. They have no personal 
concern in the remaining and secondary question. Nevertheless 
it is one, as to which all original poets, who have an individual in- 
terest that the poetical character should be distinctly recognised, 
ought, on their own account, as well as oh that of the public, 
to have some deference for classical authority. The ancients 
were protected by the genius of their language against confu- 
sion. They nevertheless thought it advisable to keep up the 
visible barriers of a definite metrical prosody between poetry 
and the highest kinds of prose. It is most incumbent on us to 
take heed that nothing should be said or done which can tend 
to the removal of these ancient landmarks. Poetical prose is to 
the full as bad as prosaic poetry. Our approbation of prose 
translations, like Mr Hayward’s Faust, proceeds on the intelli- 
gible principle, that where a desirable end can only be obtained 
by choosing between two opposite evils, it is the part of wisdom 
to choose the least. It is perfectly compatible with a disclaimer 
of the fallacy that prose and poetry may change backwards and 
forwards without injury to the character of cither. The danger, 
if it comes on us, will not come in the form of sentences of sys- 
tematic and balanced cadences. That attempt has failed in 
stronger hands than are likely to try it now. On that side, our 
language, in the ruggedness of its materials and structure, holds 
ample security. But there are other things in the art and object 
of poetical composition — its arrangement, transitions, senti- 
ments — and imagery, which are in themselves more flexible, and 
liable to a more mischievous abuse. Caution against a miscon- 
ception of the separate provinces where they arc employed, seems 
to be specially necessary at the present time, when works, called 
works of imagination, have alone attractions for the reading pub- 
lic. The doctrine is sure, in its utmost misapplication, of parti- 
sans. In the hands of *the intense school,’ once regularly reduced 
to practice, it may find a place some few years hence in an English 
essay De Causis Corruptes Eloquerdite, French critics were 
alarmed by the precedent of Telemachus. But the timidity of 
their language has the advantage of keeping errors of this kind 
within narrow bounds. With us, if once more * every flowery 
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* courtier writes romance/ many an amateur will probably be 
seduced b;^ the brilliant temptations of that hermajdirodite species 
of composition beyond the faults of the Arcadia or of Apuieius. 

Thus much we have thought it necessary to suggest) on one 
hand) in justification of the present experiment ; on the other) 
by way of limitation on some of the general statements by which • 
the experiment is prefaced. We are quite aware that prose ean 
on many occasions do the best part of a poet’s work. The prose 
of some of Hamlet’s speeches are instances of the success with 
which it may be to the full as highly wrought) float on as har- 
monious numbers) and wing as magnificent a flight) as the 
proudest verse. Still we are by no means sure of the efiect of 
a whole play) even thus splendidly adorned) and should tremble 
at the precedent of its triumph. We have discharged our con- 
science from all responsibility for the irregularities of geniuS) 
and the hallucinations of rhapsodistS) in case the advocates of 
imaginative and variegated prose were to surmise an inconsistency 
between our approbation of a translation) like the present) and 
any future censure on themselves. Our admiration of the imperial 
supremacy of Bishop Taylor’s universal genius does not com- 
pletely dazsslo us to his defects. The poetry of his stylC) though 
real poetry) sometimes raises us too far off the ground) and bears 
us into a chariot of more pictorial and starry glory than is a 
becoming vehicle for the prose of even the Shakspearo of Divi- 
nity. Burke’s comet- eloquence would have diffused both stronger 
light as well as heat) if it had carried less of a poet’s train with 
it) and if the train had been studded with fewer peacock’s eyes. 
Worse taste and less genius soon take up the parable. They 
give us the spots in the sun — without any thing of the sun be- 
sides. By the melting of thois waxen wingS) wo are dropt at 
once from the Icarus-heaven into a limbo like Hervey’s Medi- 
tations on the Tombs. 

The sum of our observations) briefly capitulated) amounts to 
this : Versification) it in itself not a necessary element of) is al- 
ways^ a great support) and may be on other accounts a necessary 
condition tO) poetry. Whilst modern languages do not make it a 
wurco of as much direct gratification as it is, or ratlter as it waS) 
in the case of the classical languages) wo want it more than they 
did for the sake of the indirect advantages of its check. The dif- 
ference) in this point, of vieW) between original composition and 
translation iS) that in translation the object of versification) com- 
prised under the head of the indirect advantages) is comparatively 
no longer needed; and that the new considerations which the cha- 
racteristic difficulties attendant on translation introduce) must be 

ofsuflicient weight) inagreat majority of instance^totiurn tboffcale- 
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Mr Hayward has married two wives, who have no great affea* 
tion for each other-^law and- literature. When ho translated 
Savigny’s Essay, must have been well aware, that although 
an English lawyer’s admission to the bar is termed his caU^ it 
is no very profound or spiritual affair ; and that nowhere in Eu<* 
rope are there less lively symptoms of the * Vocation of our age 
* to Jurisprudence’ than in the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. The 
vocation to German literature is, however, rapidly spreading 
among us. The translations of Niebuhr, Muller, Boeck, and 
Heeren, must make our scholars feel thoroughly ashamed of the 
routine of the pigmy circle they have hitherto almost all been 
treading. Given up to politics and novels, and looking at litera> 
ture, like any other trade, for its selling price, we have let the 
Germans get as much a-head of us of late in the higher ranges 
of classical learning, as the French in those of abstract science. 
Mr Hayward has been disposed on the present occasion to try 
the pulse of the public with a much lighter matter. Evejry body 
has heard of Goethe’s Faust. There can be little fear that Eng- 
lish readers will be so incurious as not to avail themselves of this 
their first opportunity of really knowing something about so 
celebrated a performance. The task is executed with a com- 
pleteness which realizes what the Germans understand by the 
edition of a book. The translation has run the gauntlet of a 
considerable mrcle of private friends. It is prefaced by a criti- 
cism on the manner in which his predecessors have acquitted 
themselves of their perilous undertaking ; while a long line of 
explanatory notes, collected from a host of commentators, and 
from a pretty extensive heai'say, brings up the rear. That Eng- 
land should be the place where, for the first time, Faust is pub- 
lished with notes, is a freak of fortune which nobody could have 
expected. 

Madame de Stael’s work on Germany, and the visible neces- 
sity of infusing new blood into a literature, the powder out of 
whose curls had been scarcely shaken by a revolution which 
shook the world, have carried the advanced posts of the French 
literati at last across the Rhine. There are no less than three 
French prose translations of Faust, including in the number a 
spirited paraphrase by M. le Comte de St Aulairc. The omist 
sion of Goethe’s writings, or at least of Faust, from the compli- 
ment of an Italian version, is not so surprising as that Schiller’s 
plays, (especially * Mary Stuart,’ by Moifei,) the works of 
Klopstock and Gesner, and, most of all, that the principal Ger- 
man publications on jurisprudence,* should have found, and con- 
tinue to find, translators during the alternations of torpor and of 
flotation through which it has been the fortune of Italy, especi- 
for the last fifty years, to pass, Wemre far fimn beingentitled to 
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throw a stone in reproach at this unoccupied niche, 'inasmuch. nS' 
we have no other translation of Faust ourselves than the poetical 
version by Lord F. L. Gh>wer, itself of no older ^ate than the jeax- 
1824.. The principal part of Mr Hayward’s particular criticisms 
is taken up with exposing its mistranslations. His Lordship may 
now see reason to think (whatever he thought at the time of our 
review 'of his work) that our distrust of his disqualifications 
was expressed in the spirit, not of severity, hut of forbearance. So 
far from ostracising noble authors, under the cynical feeling in 
which Selden called it folly in a lord to print, we honour the love 
of letters displayed by them, and respect the manliness which 
steps down from the pedestal of station into the literary arena. 
Mr Hayward has thought it necessary to prove in detail the 
truth of our. general assertions, on account, he says, of the sns> 
picion which attaches to the censure of a * party Journal.’ ‘We 
should be ashamed of the implication, were we conscious that 
our political prepossessions bias our literary judgments. A real 
lover of^ poetry would as soon think of caring about the politics 
of his mistress, as of troubling himself a jut whether a poet is 
Whig or Tory. No demand was over made of Scott, but that he 
would go on to instruct, and comfort, and delight mankind. He 
must be, indeed, a wretched creature who has not learned that 
genius bloweth where it listeth. God forbid, wo should ever 
ask, when wc approach their shrine, in what political cradle 
may have been nursed those favourites of Heaven, on whom the 
spirit of inspiration comes. In two fragments of Faust, especi- 
ally in that of * Mayday night,’ Shelley has given a splendid proof 
that he , too, as well as Coleridge, was born to translate from 
the German. Their own thoughts arc often not sufficiently de- 
fined. But in command of flowing and gorgeous language, they 
are unrivalled among our modern poets, and deal with words 
as Bubens or Paul Veronese with drapery and colours. Let 
others only give them the personages and the order of the pro- 
cession — there seems no limit to the folds of broidored and 
stately expression in which they can array them forth. 

The object with which Mr Hayward commenced his present 
translation was, that of proving to a certain number of literary 
friends, that they yet had nothing from which they could form an 
estimate of Faust. With this view he states, that he has always 
endeavoured to convey the precise meaning of Goethe, and that 
this is done with an almost exclusive reference to the precise 
meaning of the words. We have read the translation with great 
pleasure, and feel confident that it will fully answer the purpose 
for which it was thus designed. It is true, that a small portion of 
the whole is all that we have compared with the original. Bu^ 
as far as our comparison reached, no rival construction has oc- 
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^uirried to us, witli regard to which we were dicpoecd to deny the 
translator his claim to be credited Avith the 8u])positioii, that he 
tnight have ‘ weighed and rejected it.’ There are, however, oc- 
casional words and tarns of phrase, to which wo should feel a 
difficulty in extending the same presumption. 

We will not bo tempted to take up the cudgels even of St 
Jerome in the long-standing battle betwixt free and literal 
translation. The precise meaning of a word^ much more of a 
passage, and of an author, Mr Hayward wbuld at once agree, 
must bo understood to mean something different from a version 
nominally English indeed, but prepared upon a principle not 
much higher than the dog latin of drunken Barnaby. A draw- 
ing copied against the window, in losing the freedom of the 
touch, is no longer a resemblance. The question, how far in 
translation a meaning is best secured by adhering to the exact 
form of the original expression, must be always a question of 
circumstance and of degree. It is a point not of Iuav but of 
fact. In a .case of this kind, so little can be anticipated *in the 
‘books,’ (as lawyers say,) tliat general rules arc valuable only as 
hints pointing out where the nwleus of the dilemma lies. In the 
instance before us, what is the most that the two contending 
theories can lay down ? One will say, — ‘ make your translation 

* ns German,’ the other, ‘ as English as possible.’ But what 
is implied by ‘ possible ?’ Whatever system the opposite parties 
may espouse, (if they must espouse one,) supposing them to 
work to any practical purpose, they must come to a compro- 
mise in the end. The compromise can only be fairly settled on 
terms which will so far put both parties out of court, as to leave, 
in their respective ti’anslations, no evidence of the conflicting 
theories, of which they set out with being the partisans. If a 
translation is left so German as to be inaccessible to, or unread- 
able by, the English reader, it is no translation. It is still a 
dialect of German. We could name among our writers more 
than one who, when not translating, yet write in something very 
like a Germania variety of their own inventing. We have not 
seen Mr Des Vmux’s version of Goethe’s Tasso. But (Joctlic was 
far too conversant with the inalienable rights of every language, 
to trench on the prescriptive indigenous independence of our 
English tongue. He saw that the demand, which the German 
side of the supposed hypothesis supported, av'hs fully complied 
with. Je me lisois moimCme dam la tradnetim. He left the ad- 
vocates of the English faction to ascertain whether Mr Des Voeux 
‘ a eomertoi lee regies et via pas Iraki le giide de sa langue. Je 

* »*c« sttis pasjuge ; peuiitre le Irouvera-t-on un peu Crop AlUmand* 
The most splendid example which can be imagined of a failure, 
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from faUiog into the other extreme} is the example, of Pd(>e. 
His traiislatibu is English all over ; unfortunately not only in 
the wordS} but in the turn given to the sentiments and thought. 
Instead of saying} J^y me Its moimhMi Homer would undoubtf 
edly honestly assign over the entire property and interest in it 
to Pope. 

Mr Hayward has announced his leaning towards the former 
of these two systems, with rather a greater latitude of expression 
than we approve. The terms of adjustment, however, which he 
proposes, are more than equitable. He will hear of few com- 
plaints wherever they are realtKed. For while, on one hand, he 
holds that a translator may put his readers to severer terms than 
we think he is entitled to exact ; on the other hand, he intimates 
that the complete performance of his duty will place them in a 
more favourable position than, according to our opinion, it is 
within the wand of any translator that they shall be placed. He 
faces the difficulty from the patriotic wish of naturali/aiig some 
of those pregnant forms of expression which consist of ‘ phrMcs 

* and compounds where nothing is wanting to make an English- 

* mbn perfectly au fait of thetrtf but to think out the full meaning 

* of the words. In all such cases, I translate literally, in direct 

* defiance of those sagacious critics, who expect to catch the 

* spirit of a work of genius as dogs lap water from the Nile, and 
■* vote a Gorman author unreadable unless all his own and his 

* country's peculiarities are planed away.* Translation may be 
granted to be one of the most natural sources whence we should 
look for an addition to the wealth and felicities of a language. 
Among many other instances. Chapman, by his version, was 
perhaps the nrst to enrich the poverty of our infant speech with 
the compound epithets of the Greeks. But, if this enterprise is 
to succeed, it must be gone about with a much higher idea of 
the nicety of the operaiion, than merely asking one’s self whe- 
ther a reader can * think out the full meaning of the word.’ 
Transplanting a strange word requires as much consideration as 
the transplanting any other exotic. Besides, a* meaning, which 
requires to be thought out, may stop a reader as much as the 
necessity of resorting to his dictionary. Our translator pro- 
ceeds to say, * my theory is, that, if the English reader, not 

* knowing German, be made to stand in precisely the same re- 

* lation to Faust as tho English reader, thoroughly acquainted 

* with German, stands in towards it — t. e. if the same impros- 

* sions bo conveyed through tho same sort of medium, whether 

* bright or dusky, coarse or fine<— the very extreme point of a 

* translator’s duty has been attained.’ Our objection to this 
theory is briefly its impossibility. An Englkh ri«d«r who does 
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not knonr Gormauy cannot for this purpose be placed upon a 
level witb one who does. An acquaintance with the original 
language puts us in connexion with a thousand synapathiosy the 
key to which can be given by no other means. Nor would a 
freer use of the liberty} which he has above assumed tp be the 
privilege of a translator} have aided him towards realizing this 
expectation. On tho contrary} it would have thrown him back. 
For} the moment a reader was arrested in his onward course}*— 
obliged to draw upy and to think out the meaning of an expres- 
sion — thei’o may be the commencement of a new philological 
enjoyment for him} but — the poetical enchantment is dissolved} 
and we have got back again into our week-day world. 

Mr Hayward’s system appears more in his mode of viewing 
and stating the general question than in his practice. Not only 
does bis good sense prevent him from any startling aberrations} 
but ho has not gone the length which we think a translator from 
the German ought to rejoice in so favourable an opportunity of 
going. Wo mean} in reverting to the word from the Anglo- 
Saxon} rather than to its colleague from the Norman-French} 
wherever the double origin of our language offered him a choice 
of expression. In many instances it is out of the quesUoU} from 
the stain of degradation which was impressed as deeply on portions 
of the Saxon speech as of the Saxon race. In learning Germany 
we first learn that words suffered the viUanous judgment under 
the Norman domination} as much as men. Ilowevery we take 
our revenge in some measure at present. Fory where this ob- 
jection does not applyy the preference of the word of Saxon root 
over the correlative derivative, is part of the secret cliarm of our 
most vernacular and idiomatic writers. It is much more than 
the grsecisms of Horace ; or the archaisms of Spencer and Mil- 
ton. Cpmpare a page of the Bible with a page of Johnson. A 
translation like this of Faust, is the proper occasion for a further 
extension and vindication of the right. Pope knew the effect, 
without perhaps having thought much about the cause. He 
went back as far as his dislike of black-letter critics let him 
suspect there was any thing to learn. 

* Mark where a bold expressive phrase appears, 

Bright through the rubbish of a hundred years ; 

Command old words which long have slept to wake. 

Words which wise Bacon or brave Raleigh spake.’ 

We will not dwell on verbal criticisms — but with this feeling 
we would not have rendered such words as drang by * intiutive 
* longing}’ or durch dringen by * permeate.’ 

Mr Hayward baa informed ua of another theory of hi% which 
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also we must do him the justice to say, tliat we should not other* 
wise have discovered him to hold.' There can be no dispute,. that 
when a word is avowedly used in a double sense, the irony or 
other allasion will be lost, if the doable sense is not transfused 
into tho translation. Thus, in the prologue in heaven, where 
Mephistopheles in his. first speech takes up the compliment 
which had been paid by the Archangels to the creation, on ac- 
count of its always continuing tho same, and ironically connects 
it with tho same quality in man, wo should have kept up the 
doppeU‘Sinnt and translated tounderlick < wonderful,’ instead^of 

* odd.’ But Mr Hayward carries the doctrine of a translator’s 
duty, in preserving all the possible meanings of his original in- 
finitely further than so puerile a truism. Uis severe morality 
will accede to no other limitation than the incompetence of the 
English language to follow out the multiplied meanings which 
can be raised by the versatility of the German idiom, in tho 
hands of a writer skilful to bring forth all its diversities of re- 
fraction. Four meanings are mentioned as a thing not at all ex- 
traordinary even in Faust. In a few remarks, which appear to 
us to be as correctly thought as they are allowed to be happily 
expressed, M. de St Aulaire has alluded to the peculiar difficulty 
which this embarrass de richesses imposes on an adventurer bold 
enough to translate from the elastic and exuberant German 
into the precise and pellucid French. He observes, that < if it is 

* possible to maintain that a vagueness of expression may be the 

* means of producing a great effect in tho hands of a great poet, 

* it must be absurd to attribute any advantage whatever to a 

* vagueness in the thoughts. The obligation to think clearly be- 
< longs to tho nature of things ; it is alike imposed on poets of 

* every country and every age. The obligation to write clearly 

* is especially imposed upon French writers. If that which pre- 

* sents net, meaning is not language, that which presents many 

* meanings is not French.’ On this account, over and above 
sundry passages, he has left out two whole scenes ; because they 
were perfectly unintelligible to him, both in their language and 
their object. An admission to this extent is a remarkable proof 

*of the extremes to which national taste and character may fly 
off in opposite directions, in nations separated only by a running 
stream. M. de St Aulaire is allowed to have rightly decided on 
not emptying out the dregs of his dietionary on what after all 
he did not pretend to understand. With regard to tho passages 
which admitted of several interpretations, he dealt with them 
as follows : *• In this case 1 considered that before every thing 

* else, it was my duty to write French. 1 made it a rule not to 
allow any of the uncertainties which I found in the original to 
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* subsist io the translation) and I subjectod tbo wholo to a clear 

* md de£nite expression of the sense which I selected.’ TJjpon 
thiS) we have no fault to find with criticisms which proceed no 
further than to hint that the almost inevitable conclusion from 
such observations iS) that it is impossible to translate Faust — or 
indeed as far as the observations arc of general application, Ger- 
man— into French. The next step, however, is more than we 
can take. It is one which we doubt whether Mr Hayward him- 
self, or any other translator, has ever actually taken. 

Mr jElay ward says, that one of the highest triumphs of a trans- 
lator, in a passage capable of various meanings, is to shadow out 
them all. In reply to this, our first remark is, that his own 

E racticc, according to his own account of it, is inconsistent with 
is rule. In the course of his enquiries, he says, that * he has 
* not unfrequently had three or four different interpretations 
* suggested to him by as many accomplished German scholars, 
* each ready to do battle for his own against the world.’ What 
then ? Does he say, that he has attempted to shadow out them 
all ? So far from it, he insists — we dare say, with justice— that 
readers who may miss their favourite interpretation in his ver- 
sion of any passage, are bound to give him the credit of having 
wiliully ‘rejected it.’ But as to the principle: In all works of 
art, no mischief can follow from intrusting the artist with merely 
as much discretion as implies the possession of that degree of 
taste and common sense, without which ho must be thoroughly 
incompetent for his work. Wherever a word or sentence is 
capable of several meanings, the ambiguity must operate either 
as a beauty or as a defect. There can bo no difficulty in telling 
which. Nor does it make any difference for this purpose, 
whether the ambiguity arises from the general nature of the 
language, or is attributable solely to the author. In the few 
instances where an uncertainty of this kind is a beauty, it is of 
course a translator’s business as much to give the double, as in 
other instances to give the single meaning. In the great majo- 
rity of cases where the uncertainty is a defect, an obligation on 
the tailor to preserve the patches and the spots of the pattern 
coat, (especially spots of this nature,) strikes us as a very Chi- 
nese proceeding. To avoid these blemishes is not to falsify ; it 
is simple justice towards an original of any merit. If a final ge- 
neral effect, which comes nearest to the truth, is the proper test 
of verisimilitude, translations like portraits must fall short in so 
many respects of their originals, (owing to the limited resources 
of their artp that a happy and judicious selection of the best 
expression is in every sense the best likeness. This, we are 
satisfieil^ is in both instances tlie true triumph of the artist. 
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Printers have given up the chase aftejr mixed expressions. It 
is only in rare exeepUons that a writer is not bound not^to 
place his. reader between a cross fire of this description. A 
variety of meanings, left under ordinary circumstances in the 
words, is to all practical intents and purposes equivalent to none 
at all. When we once come to being unintelligible, the non- 
sense of a sago, as far as other persons are concerned, is in 
no wise more valuable than the nonsense of a fool. Can there 
be a difierence (and, if so, can that difference be a merit ?) on 
the part either of the German language or of German authors, 
that they should require a greater latitade in this directiomtfaan 
any other nation, whether of ancient or modern times ? What is 
the use of language ? Surely everywhere, but in diplomacy, to 
be understood. Humble grammarians have made idioms and 
beauties out of the inaccuracies of the classical text of a dead 
language. It is a further and a worse step for contemporary 
critics to back up authors in juggling with the understandings 
of their readers on the sense of what they write. We honour the 
name of Goethe ; but before we can let his opinions or feelings 
dictate to our own, we must be able to make out, in every case, 
what his opinions and feelings are. Words into which too much 
or too little meaning has been put, are only words. And quite as 
little is to be gained in poetry as in either philosophy or theo- 
logy» by allowing ourselves to bo paid in words, and to be 
silenced by the authority of the sayings of a master. 

There is a story, in the notes, of IlogePs obscurity, the moral 
of which is closely connected with the passion for a crowd of 
meanings smothering each other. The philosopher once pro- 
posed a toast at a public dinner— it must be supposed early in 
the day— which the toastmaster, after several consultations with 
him, was obliged to decline giving out, from not being able to 
tmderstand a word of it. This comes of holding in honour the 
talent for darkening a meaning, or showing indulgence to being 
mysterious on subjects which appeal by their nature to all the 
instructed portion of mankind. For instance, there may be, we 
a^^ree, a good deal of what is, nevertheless, suificioutly intolli- 

S irie seeundem tnateriem in German metaphysics, which Madame 
e StaSl could not comprehend even enpett de mots or many. But 
with reference to the * Natural Daughter,’ or any dramatic com- 
position founded upon rational principles, and oxeented in a 
rational manner, the expression by any bystander of a doubt 
(p. 280), whether she could comprehend Goethe, fully justified 
her in replying, * Monsiettrt je comprends t&ut ce qui merits 
* ampris : ce gueje ne comprends n*estrten»’ Mr Hayward admits 
that there are some few mamngs in Faust, which all r^onable 
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E ersons confess tbemselves unable to uneartb— or (as be corrscta 
imself) to unbeaven. Can they) then, be called meanings? 
The lovers of the vague ought to take warning that this result 
is the natural consequence of advertising for a multitude of 
meanings. We come at last to none at all. The temptations held 
out by this apotheosis of the obscure, are more than either dul- 
ness or genius can be expected to resist. 

Whoever addresses his fellow-countrymen in any form what- 
ever, enters into an honorary engagement that he means to be 
understood. There is not one rule for words spoken, and an- 
other for words written. The engagement implies, that every 
passage of a work shall by itself have an accessible meaning. 
Not only that — so must the entire work, when it is contem- 
plated as a whole. According to the subject and the circum- 
stances, a great difference will exist on the degree of under- 
standing and information which a writer is justified in assuming 
beforehand in his readers. * Fit audience and few,* is sometimes 
a condition inherent in the subject, and in the only possible 
mode of treating it. But whenever a conditional limit on the 
number and nature of his audience is demanded by a poet, and 
when his requisition is made to rest on the single point that he 
means to be unintelligible, except to a chosen few, this is a limit, 
the grant and use of which must be strictly watched ; unless, to 
be sure, men mean to bo made April fools of by their own con- 
sent. It is brmdman*8 buff rather than criticism not to consider 
it to be a serious defect in a poem, in case it is fairly chargeable 
with the imputation of leaving its intelligent readers in the dark 
concerning its object and design. Yet this appears to be the 
actual condition in which a great part of the German public are 
wandering up and down in regard to the Faust of Goethe. 
What, however, is the most remarkable feature in the case is, 
that in this Goethe does not seem to bo the person to blame. 
Ilis offence cannot bo put higher than that he has exercised his 
undoubted right to keep his own counsel amid the hubbub, and 
laugh silently in his sleeve. The fault is not with the author, 
who has neither made nor affected any mystery about his work ; 
but with a public, who have found a market for a shelf-full of 
commentators and dreamers on its meaning. And upon what 
occasion ? The working up anew of an old dramatic story by 
one of themselves, a next door neighbour. Shakspeare is de- 
scribed, in the dialogues of the dead, to express even in the next 
world his astonishment at the ingenuity which his petty race of 
verbal commentators had displayed at making out a meaning, 
where either his own carelessness, or the printer's, or the course 
of time, had rendered it obscure. But Goethe has infinitely the 
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advantage of his great predecessor. The scale on which his com- 
mentators, under the encouragement of a credulous public, have 
proceeded, has been of far more gigantic magnitude, and in a 
much more marvellous direction, lie has had the pleasure, too, 
all the while, of being a living bystander quietly looking on. It 
is this passion for mystification which, more than any thing else, 
impedes the usefulness of German literature, and frightens sen- 
sible people from venturing into its Hesperian garden. An ap- 
parent proneness to assume that the meaning which lies on the 
surface can be only a superficial exoteric meaning— -a constant 
endeavour to rosicrusianize every subject, and to see further into 
a millstone than the nature of a millstone will allow — ^must secure 
a perpetual succession of enthusiasts, charlatans, and dupes. 
The whole field of literature becomes covered over with Dous- 
terswivels, who, under the guidance of gleams which are revealed 
only to the initiated, waste their lives and talents in looking for 
hidden and visionary treasures. 

Mr Hayward says, that the following passage (which he ex- 
tracted from a critical notice in some German journal, of a work 
by M. Roseiikranz) may be taken * as a fair sample ’ of the light 
in which Faust is constantly considered in Germany. ‘ The 
‘ various attempts to continue the infinite matter of Faust where 

* Goethe drops it, altliough in themselves fruitless and luisuc- 

* cessfuly at least show in what manifold ways this great poem 

* may be conceived, and how it presents a different side to every 

* individuality. As the .sunbeam breaks itself differently in 

< every eye, and the starred heaven and nature arc different for 

* every soul-mirror, so it i.s ivith this immeasurable and exbaust- 

* loss poem. We have seen illustrators and continuers of Faust, 

* who, captivated by the practical wisdom which pervades it, 

* considered the whole poem as one great collection of maxims 

* of life : Wo have met with others who saw nothing else in it 

< but a pantheistical solution of the enigma of existence; others, 

* again, more alive to the genius of poetry, admired only the 

* poetical clothing of the ideas, which otherwise seemed to them 

* to have little significance ; and others, again, saw nothing pe- 

* culiar, but the felicitous exposition of a pbilosoplncal theory, 

* and the specification of certain errors of practical life. All 

* these are riglit ; for from all these points of view, Faust is 

< great and significant; but, whilst it appears to follow these 

< several directions, as radiations from a focus, at the same 

* time it contains (but for the most part concealed) its peculiar, 

< truly great, and principal direction ; and this is the recotudfement 
t of the great contradiction of the tvorld^ the establishment of peace 
t belioeen the real arul the ideal. No one wito loses sight of thiS) the 
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* ffretafmndotion of Faust, will find hiniself in a conditiotir—we do 

* not sap to explain or continue, but even to read and txmprehend thx 
. * poem. This principal basis underlies all its particular tenden« 

* cios— "the religious, the philosophical, the scientific, the practi* 

* cal ; and for this very reason is it, that the theologian, the 

* scholar, the soldier, the man of the world, and the student of 
< philosophy, are all sure of finding something to interest them 

* in this alhembracing production.’ So much for the general 
design. The characters are, it seems, not flesh and blood, but 
personifications ; the cipher of whose hieroglyphic. Dr Ilinrichs 
(p. 2'18) has been fortunate enough to detect. The Doctor is of 
opinion, that Faust represents philosophy, and Wagner empiri> 
cism or experimentalism ; — philosophy being Germany, and cm> 
piricism the rest of the world. Looking among human compo* 
sitions for the counterpart to this * devilish tragedy,’ Jean Paul 
(p. 73) expressly states, that it resembles the * Divine Comedy’ of 
Dante ; ^vith which Mr Hayward afterwards (78) adds, that * it 

* is constantly associated by critics.’ Surely these three several 
illustrations dispute the palm of absurdity with each other. Can 
any thing be more fantastical than tiio discovery, that the pecu» 
liar scope of Faust is the reconcilement of * the great contradic* 

* tion of the world,’ whatever that may be ? Whoever got up 
from its perusal, and felt that it bad established peace between 
the thoughts that Avaiider through eternity, and the poor rcali> 
ties of life ? The precise contrary appears to us a much more 
maintainable proposition. We could fancy that many of its be- 
lieving readers have for a time been made by it less contented 
with their own share, both of the real and the ideal. We see 
no reason whatever, why Dr Ilinrich’s philosophical allegory on 
the personages, should not be equally predicated of the Hamlet 
and Horatio of Shakspearc. So Falk finds out a second meaning 
in the ‘ beggar’s broth * of the witch’s kitchen. We wish that 
he would analyse, on the same principle, the contents of the cal- 
dron in Macbeth. With regard to Jean Paul, and the critics, 
Goethe’s genius had, we allow, both more depth as well as more 
sides to it than that of Voltaire, whom it has been the fashion 
to flatter with the epithet of universal. But ho bad much more 
in him throughout, of the specific artist>charactcr of Voltaire, 
than of the firm and vigorous reality breathed through the 
patriot soul of the exiled bard of Florence. Work for work, 
there are scenes in the Pucelle, which are much more akin to 
Faust, tlian any canto, we might almost have said any line, in 
the * Divine Comedy.* Critics who look upon the entire piece as an 
enigma to be solved, ought to bo capable of tying and untying 
for themselves the riddles on the Brocken ; of which Ooetho is 
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reproached for aayiilg no morey than that they form a part of 
the amueement of the Devil on IMIayday night. It is not to be 
wondered at, that in a chaos of complimente and conjectnres of 
this class, Goethe chose to keep his secret (if he had any) to 
himself ; and that he should not be known to have spoken with 
approbation of any of his commentators, excepting Dr Scfaubart. 
How low this absurdity is brought down into the practical part 
of life, may be imagined from the following advertisement. M. 
Hensler, ^p. 282 ,) Professor of Medicine at Wurtzburgb, pro- 
poses a course of lectures in which he will treat of univer- 
sity-science, and unirersity^lifo in general, more especially 
of medicine, and the moat favourable method to be followed 
for its study, according to Goethe’s Faust. It can make little 
difference whether such lectures are grave or gay. Whoever 
remembers the tone of Cfoetho’s academical satire, and especially 
his instructions for a physician, will not be surprised (in case 
they are made the text for lectures) at the scenes which a Ger- 
man university occasionally presents — ^a secession of students to 
some Moms <$Vzcer, or discipline preserved by a troop of horse. 

There is less excuse for these exaggerations and refinements, 
when they are so perfectly gratuitous, as in the case of Faust. 
The legend of the Devil and Dr Faustus, was one of the coarse 
popular creations of the middle ages, when God and man walked 
together more familiarly than in our politer times. It bad at that 
period one meaning only, and that was a meaning which those 
who ran could see. From time to time, scholars were found 
who, bedeviled by the madness which vanity, seclusion, or the 
fumes of an indigestible learning, can create, did not disdain the 
credit or discredit of an intercourse and bargain with the Evil 
One. This was the imputation with which the church and the 
populace blackened the very name of the arts and sciences, 
throughout the long stru^le of reviving learning. * The mighty 

* line,’ for which Jonson celebrated the rash and epicurean 
Marlowe, is stamped on his play upon this subject. It seems 
to have l^n acted with great success. The character of Faust 
was performed by Allen, the founder of Dulwich College, ha- 
bited in a surplice with a cross upon it; Mephistopheles ap- 
pears to have worn the dress of a Franciscan friar. From the 
regular stage it descended to the pappet*shows, and after ha- 
ving passed through the hands of Lessing, came into the pos- 
session of Goethe. He has the glory of having cast it over 
again, and made it his own for over. Humble as may seem this 
pedigree, there is Goethe’s own authority for the fact, (p. 215 .) 

* The remarkable puppet-show fable of Faust found many an 

* answering echo in my breast. I too had ranged through the 
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* whole round of knowledge, and was early enough led to see its 

* vanity.' Nor is there any ground to suppose, either from in* 
liernal evidence, or external testimony, that the groat poet had 
any leading moral in his drama beyond the exhibition of that 
particular view of human life and characterj which, in the person 
of Faust himself, from its origin had always accompanied, and 
in truth constitutes the tradition. The only difference is in the 
extent of his conception of the capabilities of the subject ; in the 
boldness and variety of his illustration ; and in the beauty of bis 
poetry, which has in it every thing of enchantment that a ma* 
gician either could give or could desire. 

The importance of the variations introduced by Goethe into 
the ancient fiction cannot bo overrated, when they are regarded 
as an addition to its dramatic effect ; but tliey indicate no inten* 
tional departure from the impression which, in its former state, 
it was calculated to convey. His play opens, after the example 
of Marlowe, with Faust musing in his study, and discarding the 
sciences one after another till ho fixes his choice on magic. 
The considerations by which Faust is tempted are pretty much 
the same in both pieces. The sale to the Devil is completed on 
the same terms — ibur>and- twenty years, *in all voluptuousness,* 
with the obedient service of Mephistopheles, * to give him 

* whatever he shall ask.’ The personal moral begins therefore 
the same ; nor is there any thing to alter it in the subsequent 
changes of the character and plot. It is true, Goethe has made 
wonderful improvements in the scenic character both of Faust 
and Mephistopheles. With the exception of a short tour of 
speculative gratification, and an interview with Helen, (no Mar* 
garet, but a paltry classical st^uhov,) Marlowe’s Faust immediate- 
ly puts off the student’s softened and meditative nature, and goes 
through the rest of his adventures in the humour of a vulgar- 
minded foolhardy conjurer. He is satisfied that * his ghost be 

* with the old philosophers,’ provided that, with a fiend for a 
serving-man, he can display his power in annoying the Pope, in 
astonishing the Emperor by the sight of his * stout progenitors,' 
and in raising the laughter of horseboys by alehouse tricks. On 
the other hand, Goethe’s Faust retains his entire, however per- 

S lexed, humanity, instead of sinking into a mere showman or 
lichael Scott. He continues to be a human being, who has the 
misfortune to have sought, in the tumult of the senses, refuge 
for a jaded and disappointed mind, and an overwrought and be- 
wildered spirit. The personal interest is principally centred in 
him to the last, — as a mortal tempted beyond his strength — ^as the 
party whose hopes and fears are staked on the dreadful issue ; yet 
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who nevorthelesg-remains keenly susceptible to the misery which 
he is bringing upon others, and fully aware of the crisis on which 
he stands. In comparing the Mephistopheles of the two poets^ 
Marlowe's demon is a poor half>penitent creature, of whom one 
cannot conceive how he ever got into Lucifer’s rank and file-~ 
who merely comes when he is called, and does as he is bid<— 
such a devil as Wagner might make, were he to be damned. 
The German Mephistopheles, whose word blights every thing 
on which it falls, is a far different person. He has been raised 
by Goethe into a character as important as, and the memory of 
which descends more deeply into the very marrow, as it wore, 
of one’s mind, than, that of Faust. Retsch’s outlines wore not 
wanted to picture out a countenance, of which every reader must 
have provided himself with some living representative. He is a 
duplicate of the Devil with whom God holds parley in the book 
of Job : whom God permits to remain on a certain sort of terms 
with Him, and with whom Ho leaves a certain degree of permit* 
ted power. The poet, however, is personally responsible for the 
character with which ho has invested Mephistopheles — and for 
presenting him as the lago Devil, with the arch^nend’s mock for 
ever on his countenance — the tempter ere the accuser of man- 
kind. Goethe has made the most of the new mask in which ho 
has brought out this old performer. But ho is guilty of begin- 
ning with a needless impropriety, since it is connected with no 
poetical advantage or application. Ho goes out of his way to put 
into the mouth of God a preference of the cold scoffer — of the 
hater of pathetic and exidted language — over all the other un- 
believing spirits. This is an uncallcd>for violence to human 
feelings ; since, assuredly, every human being must feel, for 
instance, that the ridicule of Voltaire b Joss excusable than the 
declamation of Rousseau. One pities Burns, when in his mad- 
ness he says he is trying to form lumself on the character' of 
IMUlton’s Satan ; whilst a creature, (whether human, or above 
or below humanity,) which was formed, or forming itself, on. 
the character of Mephistopheles, could be only looked upon as 
BO much meddling, malignant, and disgusting vermin. 

This new adaptation of the two characters is combined with a 
new and endless variety in the plot. Faust and Mephistopheles^ 
the master and bis man, afterwards set out to hunt in couples 
through society. A companionship, far short of a quarter of 
a century, must furnish the travellers with every kind of mate- 
rial, natural and supernatural, infinitely beyond what can be 
crowded within the framework of a single play. It is evident, 
by the passage quoted (276) from Schiller’s correspondence, 
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that this domand of *a totality of matter’ was felt both by 
Goethe and Schiller to be one of the difiSicuUics attending the 
beating of so wide a cover. Every form of social life and sen- 
timent might be pnt up in succession. Faust was accord- 
ingly not a composition to bo regularly, begun and ended. It 
remained on the anvil to bo taken up by snatches, and at 
long intervals; being written between 1765 and 1769— first 
published in 1790, and the enlarged edition of it in 1807 . Goethe, 
when asked about it by his friend Zimmerman, the physician, 
whilst visiting at Weimar, brought out a bag full of scraps of 
papers— ffion Faust. In a plot of this kind, each scene 
may be read in the same way as it was written ; and every part 
of it by itself will be found to be in great measure entire. But 
to whatever length it may run, the whole can, by its nature, be 
nothing but a fragment after all. So Goethe, who liked neither 
prefaces with the public, nor explanations about his works, 
even to his most intimate companions, expressed himself to 
Schiller. In this sense, even Goethe’s posthumous continuation 
must leave it a fragment still. 

Faust, before Goethe took it up, was an old worn-out tapestry 
painting. We admire, as much as any one, not only the more 
than original brightness which he has given to the colours, but 
the skill with which he has breathed over its leading figures a 
poetical and living interest which they never before .possessed. 
These figures are no longer so much necromantic machinery : 
they are actual and striking characters, for whom he has acquired 
a boundless space and movement by his magnificent enlargement 
of the canvass, and by the splendour and fertility with which he 
has filled it up. It is not the less true that all this excellence is 
independent of any change in the principal features, or at least 
in the principal impression of the story. Into whatever untried 
varieties of being Faust and his Vizier-slave may pass, — whether 
they are carousing in the wine vaults of Leipzig, stealing into 
Margaret’s chamber, or careering on the top of the Blocksberg, — 
still the moral disease, under which ho is suffering, and the pain 
which it inflicts on him, remain the same. They are more deve- 
loped ; but, both in their cause and in their consequences, they 
are what they were already whilst he was yet sitting over his 
books. The novelty, in this respect, is only in the circumstances 
under which the case is presented to our view. But the whole 
legend, old or new, is one, in which it appears to us that there 
can be no great mystery,— mystify it as we may. It must be more 
or less the history of every human, certainly of every thoughtful 
and susceptible being. Mr Hayward has done all that can be 
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neodiary to show how far Faost was the inward revelation of 
Goethe himself. The view of a German student’s life ; the satire 
on the routine of’ collie lectures ; the sneer at logicy law* and 
medicine* are verified as the expressions of his own personal ex- 
perienoe. He even so far betook himself to magic* as once to go 
through a oourse of alchymy with a Miss Yon Klettenberg. Mmr'* 
garet’s dread of Mephistopheles is borrowed from the mischief an 
ill-looking friend, whom he took a'courting with him, and whom 
he christened Mephistopheles Mcrks, did him in a love adven« 
tore of his own. The fluctuations, or rather the stormy waves 
in which Goethe’s mind for a length of time was driven to and 
fro until it was vexed almost into a whirlpool, may be imagined 
from the fact that the Bible and Spinosa were his two favourite 
books; and that he was wont to take counsel from thorn by 
turns. It may help ns to a guess also on the light in which be 
himself regarded Faust, if we remember that he looked upon it 
as the original of Byron’s Manfred. Now no doubt ever has 
been started as to what Manfred means. 

Everyone, or alas ! almost every one, is aware, how soon the 
mind, by fretting against the prison bars, may break its aspiring 
pinions, and beat itself to pieces. According to the spirit in 
which it is approached, the tree of knowledge bears on all its 
branches wholesome food, or dangerous and forbidden fruit. In 
learning, as well as in all acquisitions, and all enjoyments, the great 
paramount, while concurrent, lesson is, not so much the best 
means of adding to their extent, as the host moans of really using 
and enjoying what we are already in possession of. In the degree 
that we are sceptical and restless, ambitious and curious over- 
much — that we jump at more than we can reach to, and tlien 
sulkily take up with less than wc could got — that we place our 
standard in the clouds, and our practice in the dust, — that we 
prefer seeking comfort for our cares, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable, in business and distraction, in the ball-room, the 
dice-box, or the bottle, in selling the better part of our nature 
into slavery to the worse — wo are all of us Fausts, after our own 
fashions. It is an old story. Solomon, the wise Egyptian king, 
might be almost passed off as the original of Faust. He went 
through apparentljr the whole course^the humbling malady, the 
still more humiliating relief. In their books of magic they seem 
alike to have found as little for their peace, as in the oth<w pro- 
mises of an equally deceitful learning. The unsatisfactortness of 
human knowledge, however, appears to be the vanity of vanities, 
on which the st^e Eastern monarch, and the Wittenberg pro- 
fessor, wUl lecture the world in vain. The sentiment which is 
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breathed into the celebrated lovo*8ong of the Royal Preaeber is 
the pendant to FauBt’s puBeion for Margaret. A genuine and 
generous attachment might have placed happincBs, by moana 
of the affections, once more within the reach of the melancholy 
author of Ecclesiasticus. But the presence of 300 wives and 
700 concubines, deprived him of even that contingency. Me- 
phistopheles, the caustic and cynical voluptuary, ’could have 
wished for no better allies. If an overgrown library can pro- 
duce a surfeit of knowledge, an overstocked seraglio will more 
certainly bring on an atrophy of the affections. When reason, 
feeling, and conscience are ill at ease, to fall back upon sensutd 
indulgences for a remedy, is to take a roll in the gutter by way 
of a medicated mud-bath. 

We must conclude abruptly — but not without thanking Mr 
Hayward for the pains which ho has taken in the collection of 
his materials— -and in congratulating him on the success which 
always attends labours, which arc labours of love. 


Art. VII. — 1. Scheme for a Graduated Properly Tax. Pp. 54. 

London : 1832. 

2. Suggestions for the Itelief of the Public Burdens, Pp. 37. 

London : 1833. 

Considering^ the extent to which taxation is carried in this 
country, it is not surprising that many crude and abor- 
tive schemes should be put forward for lessening the severity of 
its pressure, and rendering it more conducive to the public in- 
terests. But, with few exceptions, these schemes have made 
little impression. The Government and the public have had 
sense enough to perceive, that no part of a real national bur- 
den could be defrayed by any sort of juggling; and it seems 
now to be universally admitted that, excepting in as far as re- 
lief may be obtained by a diminution of expenditure, it can bo 
sought for only in the substitution of new and less objection- 
able taxt)S, for some of those already in existence; or in tho 
introduction of such modifications into tlie present scheme of 
taxation as may serve to render it less injurious, without dimi- 
nishing its productiveness. 

We confess that the last appears to ns tho most likely method 
of benefithig the public. So far as experience may bo relied 
on in a inatter of this sort, it goes to show that the expecta- 
tions of those who anticipate considerable advantage from a 
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ed. Our present system of taxation seems, in its leading' 
principles, to be well devised. There cannot, indeed, be any 
donbi. thi^ tbe duties on several articles are carried to an oppres- 
sive metent— to such an extent as to be decidedly less produo- 
tiye than they would be, were they lower ; and that others ought 
to be wholly repealed. But these defects are not of the essence 
of the system; they result entirely from the mode in which 
it is applied in particular instances, and might be effectually 
obviated without making any change in its principles. 

We are not, however, sure that this is the opinion most com- 
monly held by welbinformed persons. A notion seems to be 
very generally diffused, that it would he advisable to repeal a 
considerable portion of the existing taxes, and to substitute a 
4ax on property or on income in their stead. Those who advo- 
cate a measure of this sort have some plausible rotisons to 
allege in its favour. The repeal of taxes j on commodities, it is 
contended, would, in so far, save the generally heavy expense at- 
tending their collection, — ^would put an end to smuggling and 
adulteration, and would prevent capital and industry from being 
forced into artificial channels ; while, by obviating the necessity 
of granting drawbacks on the exportation of goods subjected to 
duties, it would obstruct fraud, and facilitate commerce. That 
these, and that several other advantages, which will readily sug- 
gest themselves, would result from the substitution of fairly 
assi^sed direct for indirect taxes, seems, at first sight, abun- 
dantly obvious. After all, however, this is a matter in which 
wo have only a choice of difficulties. Supposing that the sub- 
stitution of a tax on property or income, in lieu of the whole or 
of a portion of our present taxes, bad the effects now stated, it 
may still, we think, be satisfactorily shown, that the change 
could not be made without producing other and far more serious 
evila tlian those it would redress. But as this is a subject of 
great practical interest, involving the determination of several 
very important and rather difficult questions, wo shall take the 
liberty briefly to state the principles which ought, as it appears 
to us, to be kept in view in coming to a decision upon it. 

jWe labour under a very great difficulty in attempting to in- 
stitute any comparison between the indirect taxes at present in 
existence, and the direct tax for which it is proposed parlialljr to 
commute them, from the want of any precise information with 
respect to the latter. It is argued generally, that it would bo 
good policy to repeal several of the existing taxes, and to sub^ 
stiiate in their stead a tax on property or income. Theses how-^ 
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ever, are by no means convertible expressions. A tax on pro* 
perty is materially different from a tux on income ; and there is 
the greatest room for difference of opinion as to the properties 
and incomes that should be subjected to such taxes, and thd 
mode in which they should be imposed. On all these points the 
most discordant notions are entertained ; and, as many of those 
that are most popular seem to be inconsistent, not only with all 
sound principle, but even with the security of property, it may 
be proper shortly to enquire into the mode in which a property 
and an income tax should be assessed. 

I. Dr Smith lays it down, that the subjects of every state ought 
to contribute towards the support of government, * as nearly 

* as possible in pro])ortion to their ixspcctivc abilities ; that is, 

* in proportion to t/te revenue which they respectively enjoy under 

* the protection of the slate.* Of the soundness of tliis princi- 
ple there cun be no doubt ; but when we propose acting upon 
it, many serious difficulties present themselves. Shall wo take 
the properties of different individuals as evidence of the re- 
venue they enjoy ? Shull wc estimate the value of different sorts 
of property by the same standard ; and subject lh(5 owner of a 
capital of L.IOOO to the same rate of taxation as the owner of 
a capital of L.10,000 or L.100,00()? Or, supposing income to 
bo directly assessed, how are wo to proceed ? Arc we to tax 
the incomes of professional men us heavily us those of landlords 
or capitalists? and is the same proportional deduction to be 
made from incomes of L.lOO or L.500 a-year as from those of 
L.IOOO or L.5000? These are not questions of easy solution; 
and yet it is indispctisuble that wc should have our minds made 
up as to the course wc are to follow with respect to them, before 
we are in a condition properly to discuss the question as to the 
comparative advantageousness or disadvantageousness of direct 
or indirect taxation. 

If the choice lay only between a tax on property and a tax on 
income, we incline to think that the latter ought to be preferred. 
It is, indeed, quite impossible to ascertain incomes with any 
thing like accuracy, or to tux them fairly after they are ascer- 
tained. But whatever errors might be made iu their estimation 
and assessment would bo at least equalled, and probably ex- 
ceeded, by those that would be made, were it attempted fsiirly 
to tax the property of individuals. Let any one fancy himself 
appointed to value the property of some one of his neighbours 
engaged in agriculture, or in any department of trade or manu- 
factures, and a very little reflection will satisfy him that the task 
is one of the utmost difficulty. Suppose, for example, that it 
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were required to estimate the stock of an individual engaged in 
farming. In this case, the property to be valued is mostly all 
obvious, and it might be supposed that there would be little dif- 
floulty in the matter; and yet, in point of fact, the difficulties 
would be all but insuperable. In the iirst place, no two indivi- 
duals would form the same estimate of the value of any article ; 
and, in the second place, how are they to decide as to what is 
to be deemed stock, and what not ? Is all that is upon the farm 
in the month of March or the month of August to be deemed 
stock, and subjected to taxation ? and, if not, what deductions are 
to be made at each period to arrive at the true amount of stock or 
farming capital employed? Suppose that a field has been recently 
limed, marled, or otherwise manured, at a heavy expense,*— 
is the worth of this improvement to be taken into account in 
estimating the farmer’s stock? And if this question he answered, 
as we thiok it ought to he, in the affirmative, liow is the value 
of those manures to bo ascertained that have been recently 
ploughed down, and incorporated with the soil ? Were an at- 
tempt made to calcuhvte the stock of any individual engaged in 
trade, the difficulties would be much greater. It is to no pur- 
pose to propose referring to books ; for, were they used for such 
an object, it would be the easiest thing in the world to construct 
them so that they should yield no information, or such only as 
was false and misleading. In fact, it would be found that, in 
nine cases out of ten, nothing better than the declarations of the 
parties concerned could he obtained ; and we look upon every 
system of taxation as radically vicious, that sets the interest and 
the duty of individuals at variance — that tempts them to ba- 
lance between the loss of property and the commission of per- 
j«ry. 

But admitting that it were possible, which it obviously is not, 
to form a tolerably fair estimate of the i>roperty possessed by in- 
dividuals, its adoption as a standard by which to determine the 
amount of taxation would be singularly inexpedient, It is ne- 
cessary to look as well at the practical operation as at the ab- 
stract justice of a principle. Apparently, nothing cun be fairer, 
supposing the properly of individuals were known, than to tax 
them proportionally; and yet few things would in reality be 
more mischievous and unfair. If income bo assumed as the 
criterion by which to apportion taxation, there is an inducement 
't<> conceal its amount; but a tax on income will not tempt any 
one to employ inferior instruments or processes in carrying on 
any employment. This, however, is the inevitable effect of a tax 
pn capital pr property. The moment such a tux is established, 
every one attempts to escape or to elnde the severity of its pres- 
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sure, by concealing a portion of his property, or employing it in 
some underhand manner. Those engaged in industrioas occupf^ 
tions, endeavour to carry them on with the least possible amount 
of capital. Such as are not poor, counterfeit poverty. Inferior 
machinery and inferior cattle are employed. An indisposition 
is generated to lay out fresh capital iu works or improvements, 
seeing that it will be taken as an evidence of increased wealth, 
and will consequently expose the parties to additional taxation. 
The object under such circumstances is not to appear rich, but 
to appear poor ; and the reality too often corresponds with tho 
appearance. 

Pauper videri vult Cinnay et est pauper. 

The history of the tailley as it existed in France before tho 
llovolution, strikingly exemplifies tho truth of what has now 
been stated. The taille was intended to be a tax on the profits 
of tho farmers ; and It was assessed according to the amount 
of tho capital they employed in cultivation. They were 
in consequence tempted to employ as little capital as pos- 
sible, and were deterred from making any considerable or ex- 
pensive improvement. It is not easy to exaggerate the injury 
done to the agriculture of France by this system. All who 
roude anything by farming were anxious to withdraw to some 
other businesH ; at the same time that agricnltiire drew no re- 
cruits from tlio other classes. Not only, therefore, did the taiUe 
hinder tho greater part of the capital generated on the land from 
being laid. out upon it, but it turned from it all the capital that 
had been accumulated in other employments. Considering tho 
long period to which France was subjected to so odious a tax, 
tho wonder is not that her agriculture was in a very depressed 
and backward state at tho Revolution, but that it was so far ad- 
vanced as it really was. 

Although, therefore, it were true, and it only is so under pe- 
culiar circumstances, that if tho capital employed by a fanner 
or manufacturer could be ascertained, it would afford a pretty 
good criterion of his ability to bear taxes ; it is also true, first, 
that it is next to impossible to determine the amount of capital 
belongiug to any individual ; and, second, that supposing it to bo 
determined, it would be most unwise to adopt it as a standard of 
taxation. Under the pretence of equality, taxes proportioned to 
tho property or capital of individuals are, from the impossibility 
of ascertaining its amount, about the must unequal that can bo 
imagined; while, from their pernicious influence on industry, 
they become the most prolific sources of poverty and dissatisfac- 
tion* 
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No doubt) however) it will be said that we mistake altogether 
the views of those who propose that a tax should be laid on pro« 
perty; that it is not meant such a tax should be universal; 
but that it should be laid exclusively on the properties of land- 
holders, fundholders, and mortgagees; and that when resfricted 
to them, it could not have the effects now anticipated. We con- 
tend, however, that the limitation of the tax in the way now 
stated would be an act of the most flagrant injustice, and that 
its operation would be still more destructive than if it were ex- 
tended to all sorts of property. It is absurd to suppose that land 
is held by those only who have withdrawn from active life ; it is 
often purchased as a means of profitably investing capital ; and 
cultivated as much on mercantile principles, as if the property 
had been embarked in a cotton mill. 

Suppose two individuals have each L..')000, and that the one 
vests his money in land, the other in a ship ; we ask whether 
any thing could be more unjust than to tax the capital of the 
former, and to allow that of the latter to escape ? Would this 
be making all classes contribute to the wants of the state, ‘ in 

* proportion to the revenues they respectively enjoy under its 

* protection T It has been said in vindication of this inequality, 
that the properties are of a difierent description — that the land 
will last for ever, whereas the ship will be speedily worn out. 
That this is the fact is true ; but it is also true, that while the 
land will not yield more, probably, than L.200 a-year to its 
owner, the ship will, at an average, produce L.500 or L.600, or 
more ; and by accumulating the surplus a sum will be provided 
amply suflUcieiit to replace the ship when she is worn out. Insu- 
rance eflectually provides against all risk of loss by accident ; so 
much so, that the capital vested in a ship or a cotton mill may 
be rendered substantially as lasting as if it were vested in land. 

The greatest possible misconception prevails with respect to 
the owners of land. The holders of great estates, the Buc- 
clenchs, Northumberlands, Rutlands, Devonshircs, &c., are 
but few in number. They, however, engross the attention 
of the careless observer, and prevent his fixing his eye on 
the mass of obscure, petty landowners who make up the great 
bulk of the class. The land belonging to opulent proprietors 
bears in fact no sort of proportion to that which belongs to 
persons of middling and very small fortune. Nothing can bo a 
greater mistake than to suppose, as is generally done, that tho 
landowners are an extremely opulent, and an extremely indolent 
body. These may be the characteristics of a few individuals 
amongst them ; but it would be quite as wide of the mark to affirm 
that they are generally applicable to the entire class, as that they 
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arc univergnlly applicable to the classes of manufacturers and 
traders. Wo have been at some pains to make enquiries upon 
this point) and wo are convinced) that if the landlords of Eng- 
land and the master manufacturers bo compared together, the 
lattcrVill be found, speaking generally, to be the richer, but 
hardly the more industrious of the two. In the greater num- 
ber of English counties, property is subdivided to a far greater 
extent than is commonly supposed ; and there are few that lead 
a more laborious life, or are more under the necessity of abstain- 
ing from luxurious indulgences, than the owners and occupiers 
of small landed properties.* It would not be difficult to show 
that the entire landed rental of England and Wales is, at this 
moment, rather under than sihovc thirty millions. Now, as this 
falls to be divided among, at leasts 200,000 proprietors, it gives 
to each an average annual income of L.150 a-year. And see- 
ing that a few have much more, it follows, that many must have 
a good deal less. However little conversant with general sta- 
tistics, those acquainted with the situation of the * statesmen,* 
or small landed proprietors of Cumberland and Westmoreland ; 
the yeomen of many of the midland and southern counties; the 
copartners of Lincolnshire, &c., will be ready to admit what has 
now been stated. In extensive districts of Lincoln, the smaller 
class of properties vary from I to 50 acres. Arthur Youiig, in 
bis survey of the county, says, that their proprietors arc very 
happy ; but their happiness would seem to be rather peculiar, 
for ho adds, that he was told * that the little proprietors work like 
‘ negroes^ and do not live so well as the inhabitants of the poor-homes* 
—(Survey of Lincoln, 2d edit. p. 20.) 

We are very far, however, from insinuating that this should 
be considered as any thing like a fair representation of the ge- 
neral condition of the smaller class of proprietors in England. 
But assuredly there are few classes to whom persevering indus- 
try, and the most rigid self-denial, are more indispensable. In- 
dolence or extravagance would speedily sink them to the condi- 
tion of labourers. It is only, in fact, by unremitting exertion 
and economy that they preserve their place in society and bring 
up their families. 

Even though the landlords had been generally as rich and 
luxurious as they are imagined, or at least represented to be, 
by the vulgar herd of politicians, the plan for laying exclu- 
sive taxes on their property would have been too grossly partial 


* Land is not nearly so much subdivided in Scotland j but even here it Is 
much parceled in some districts. 
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and unfair to have met with much approbation. Bat when, 
instead of being rich, the great majority of landlords are either 
poor, or in but very indifferent circumstances, the iniquity of 
the proposal becomes still more glaring. To suppose^ that it 
could be established by law, would be a libel on J?arliament ; 
and to suppose that such a law, if enacted, would be submitted 
to, would 1^ a libel on the people of England. Many of the 
richest of our merchants, bankers, manufacturers, shipowners, 
traders, &c., do not possess a single acre of land ; and is it to 
be endured that the property of such persons should enjoy a 
total exemption from that direct taxation which is to fall with 
its full weight on the individual struggling to Bup{)ort himself 
and his family on some .5, 10, 60, or 100 acres of land ? Wo 
should mistake altogether the character and feelings of Eng- 
lishmen, if we could imagine such enormous injustice would bo 
tolerated for a moment. 

It is a still greater mistake to suppose that funded property is 
generally held b^ the frugcs consumcre nath or by those who take 
no active share in industrious pursuits. The very opposite pro- 
position would be a good deal nearer the truth. Every one, we 
suppose, will allow, that those engaged in the business of Bank- 
ing and Insurance have a fair claim to be ranked amongst the 
industrious classes ; and yet the capitals of bankers and of 
insurance companies is principally vested in the funds ; so that 
a taxon the latter would really be a tax on the property of some 
of the most useful and industrious classes of the community. It 
ought also to bo kept in mind, that a largo amount of funded 
property is always held by those who have had capital thrown 
on their hands which they have not been able to' employ in any 
active pursuit, and which they have vested in the meantime in 
the funds for the sake of the interest. A tax on the funds would 
tempt many such persons to keep their idle capital at their 
bankers, or in their strong box; it would do an injury to the 
industrious classes without securing any corresponding advan- 
tage to the state. 

But this is not all. Those who are so very fond of indulging 
in declamatory invectives against the fundholders, and who 
endeavour to prejudice them in the public estimation by repre- 
senting them as * leviathans of wealth,* either know nothing at 
all of the matter, or speculate upon the ignorance of their readers. 
The truth is, that the great majority of fundholders, like the 
majority of landholders, are persons of very slender means. The 
facility of vesting small sums in the funds, and the circumstance 
of none of the Loudon banks allowing interest on the balances 
in their hands, has occasioned an immense influx of small depo- 
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sitors to the funds. The official statement for 1830 shows that 
the total number of half-yearly warrants issued to receive divi- 
dends at the Bank of England is about 275,000 ; and of these^ 
no fewer than 83,609 were warrants to receive sums under, and 
not exceeding, L.5 ! Above 42,000 .warrants were at the same 
time issued for sums under, and not exceeding L.10. It is, 
perhaps, still more singular, that only 161 warrants were issued 
for sums of L.2000 and upwards. It will be observed, too, that 
the dividends duo to the Equitable and other insurance compa- 
nies, to the Banks of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to 
a multitude of other associations, are all paid upon single war- 
rants, as if they were duo to so many private individuals ; 
whereas they are really paid to the managers of the institutions 
in question, merely because tliey act as factors or trustees for a 
vast number of other persons to whom they are distributed. 

Let 118 hear no more, then, about the propriety of taxing 
the funds in order to get at * the overgrown fortunes of the 
* monied class.’ At best this is but a robber’s pretext. But the 
statements now made, and which it is impossible to controvert, 
demonstrate that a tax on the funds would fall principally on the 
lower and middle classes. It would, without materially abrid- 
ging the comforts of the rich, aggravate, in no ordinary degree, 
the difficulties of tlio industrious part of the community; and 
unless the tax were extended to all other descriptions of property, 
it would be an undisguised breach of the public faith. 

But suppose that we are wrong in the previous statements-— 
that all the land, funds, and mortgages of the empire are held 
by rich individuals not engaged in business, and that they 
may be, not unjustly, burdened with an exclusive tax — the effect 
would, notwithstanding, bo the same. National poverty, bank- 
ruptcy, and revolution must ever be the inevitable result of all 
attempts to lay the public burdens on particular classes. Whiit 
is the object that all industrious persons have in view? What 
inspires them with counrge to undertake, and with resolution to 
overcome, the most irksome and laborious tasks ?— the hope that 
they may be able to realize a fortune in land, funds, or mort- 
gages. But were the state, in its fancied wisdom, to enact that 
these sorts of property should be exclusively loaded with a 
heavy direct tax, it is as clear as the sun at noon- day, that either 
the process of accumulation would be effectually checked, or, 
which is perhaps the most probable result, the accumulations, 
when made, would be carried to foreign countries, where taxes 
were imposed on some less partial and oppressive principle. 
We leave it to others to decide which of these consequences 
would be most injurious. It is sufficient to know that either 
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would be fraught with irremediable ruin. If wo are to have 
a property tax, it must be made to affect all who possess pro- 
perty. It is not easy indeed to exaggerate the mischievous 
consequences that would flow from such a tax ; but they would 
certainly be inferior to those that must follow any attempt to 
assess it exclusively on the property of particular classes. 

IL A tax on income would be free from some of the inconve- 
niences now pointed out; but others are inherent in it that ought, 
as it appears to us, to forbid its adoption, except as a last re- 
source, when money must be I'aiscd at all hazards. From a 
variety of causes, which, ns they will readily occur to the 
reader, it is useless to specify them, property or capital, 
though engaged in industrious undertakings, may not yield any 
profit to the proprietor for a long pci'iod. While this unto- 
ward state of things continues, a tax on income would not 
affect its possessors ; their capital would continue unim- 
paired ; and when the peculiar circumstances that rendered it 
unproductive wore obviated, it would yield as large a revenue 
as ever to its owners, and consequently furnish as large a tax to 
the state. But a tax on property would operate very different- 
ly. It would affect capital, whether it was productive of |>ronts 
or not. The ship freighted by a solvent, and the ship freighted 
by an insolvent merchant; — the field iu fallow, and the field in 
wheat; — the furnace in blast, and the furnace out of blast, — would 
all bo subjected to the same equal, or rather most unequal, tax. 
The stock of all individuals, when it happened either to be em- 
ployed unproductivcly, or not employed at all, would be dimi- 
nished by a tax on property. It would frequently fall, where no 
tax ought, if possible, ever to fill, on capital, without giving the 
contributors any opportunity of defraying it out of revenue. 
Suppose two manufacturers or agriculturists possess each 
property worth L. 10,000 ; that the one employs it so as to 
yield a profit of ten per cent; wliile, owing to a decline in 
the demand for the produce raised by the other, a failure of 
crops, or some such circumstance, his capital yields him no 
profit ; what should be thought of the justice of a tax that 
pressed equally on both individuals ? Such must constantly be, 
in innumerable instances, the operation of a tax on property. It 
would not be very far from being as often projportioned to the 
disability, as to the ability of those on whom it- is laid. 

A tax on income would be free from this inconvenience. 
Those who had no income, or who bad their capital so employed 
that it afforded no profits, would escape the tax. In this respect, 
tiierefore, it would have a decided advantage over a tax on pro- 
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pcrty ; but in most other respects they seem to be very much 
on a par. 

An income tax is apparently the fairest of all taxes. It seems 
to make every one contribute to the wants of the state in pro- 
portion to the revenue ho enjoys under its protection ; while, by 
falling equally on all, it occasions no change in the distribution 
of capital, or in the natural direction of industry, and has no 
influence on prices. It were much to be wished that any tax 
could be imposed having such effects ; but we are sorry to be 
obliged to state that none such has hitherto been discovered ; and 
that those who expect such effects to follow the imposition of a 
tax on income, will be very much disappointed. Wc admit that 
an income tax would have the supposed cflccts, were it possible 
fairly to assess it. But the practical difliculties in the way of 
its imposition are not of a sort that can be overcome. So much 
is this the case, that taxes on income, though theoretically equal, 
arc, in their actual operation, the most unequal, oppressive, and 
vexatious of any that it is possible to imagine. 

The difficulties in the way of assessing income arc of two 
sorts : — 1st, the difficulty of ascertaining the amount of the 
annual revenue of different individuals ; and 2d, supposing that 
amount to be known, the difficulty of laying an equal tax on 
incomes derived from different sources. 

1. It would bo useless to dwell at any considerable length on 
the first of these heads. Incomes arising from the rent of 
land and houses, mortgiages, funded property, and such like 
sources, may be learned with tolerable precision ; but it neither 
has been, and, we are bold to say, never will be, possible to de- 
termine the incomes of farmers, manufacturers, dealers of all 
sorts, and professional men, with any thing like even the rudest 
approximation to accuracy. It is in vain to attempt to over- 
come this insuperahlc difficulty by instituting an odiour en- 
quiry into the affairs of individuals. It is not, indeed, very 
likely that. any people, not altogether enslaved, would tole- 
rate, in ordinary circumstances, such inquisitorial proceedings ; 
but whether they did or did not, the result would be the same. 
The investigations would bo worthless ; and the commissioners 
of an income tax, like those of a property tax, would in the end 
have nothing to trust to but the declarations of the parties. 
Now, mark the operation of the tax : it would fall with its full 
weight upon men of integrity, while the millionaire of ‘ easy vir- 
* tuo* would welluigh escape it altogether. It would, in fact, bo 
a tax on honesty, and a bounty on perjury and fraud; and, if 
carried to any considerable height — to such a height as to ren- 
der it a prominent source of income — it would undoubtedly ge- 
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Derate the most barefaced prostitution of principle, and would 
do much to obliterate that sense of honour that is the only sure 
foundation of national probity and virtue. 

2. But supposing it were possible (which it plainly is not) 
to get over this fundamental objection, and that means have been 
devised for ascertaining the incomes of different individuals with 
something like tolerable precision, wo should have made but a 
very small progress towards the tissossing of tho tax. On one 
point, indeed, there can be no difficulty. Property taxes ought 
undoubtedly to be laid on all sorts of property, and in(;omo taxes 
on all sorts of income. But the question immediately occurs, 
whether the tax should be of tho same magnitiule on all sorts of 
income? And if this question he answered in the negative, we 
have next to enquire into the priueijile on wliich distinctions are 
to be made. 

Those who affirm that an income tax ought to he laid equally 
on all incomes, from whatever source derived, contend that tho 
hardship of such a proceeding is not real, but apparent.. Ac- 
cording to them, the incomes of lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
and other professional men, must always bear a certain relation to 
the incomes of the other classes of the community ; hut if tho for- 
mer wore not taxed to the same extent as the latter, this relation 
would besubverted ; the condition of professional men would be re- 
latively improved; and it is alleged that, under such circumstances, 
there would be a greater influx of memhers into professional 
busin^scs, whose competition would depress tho incomes of those 
engaged in them, so ns toplaco them once more on a level with 
landlords, capitalists, &e., on whom tho full weight of the tax is 
supposed to fall. On this ground it is contended that the tax 
ought to he made to press equally on all incomes ; and that there 
is n^injusticc in making the same deduction from the fees of a 
lawyer or physleiati, as from the rent of a landlord, or the profit 
of a capitalist; for, supposing that tho former were partially or 
wholly exempted from the tax, lie would bo as mucli injured by 
the greaffer com[>ctition that would grow out of such exemption, 
as by being subjected to tlie full amount of tho tax. 

These statements, though in some degree true, are in the main 
fallacious. Professional fens, when once fixed, are not easily 
altered. Notwithstanding the heavy fall of rents and profits 
since the peace of 1815, the fees of prufcssional men have not 
materially varied; nor did they vary materially during the pre- 
vious period of depreciation. We doubt whether tho imposition 
of a peculiar tax, of a moderate amount, on professional incomes, 
or tlieir total exemption from such tax, if laid on incomes ari- 
sing from other sources, would have any sensible influence on 
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fees. If it were very heavy, it might, and most probably would, 
at the long run, affect them to a greater or less extent ; but its 
operation could not be in any case immediate ; and unless the 
tax exceeded all reasonable bounds, there is but little ground for 
thinking that it would ever materially affect them. 

But suppose it were really true that professional incomes 
always vary at the same time, and in the same degree, as other 
incomes, this would not justify the laying an equal tax on them 
all. A landlord receives L.500 of rent, and an attorney or an 
apothecary makes L.500 a-year by his business. But although 
tlic income of each bo, at present, the same, their ability to pay 
taxes is materially different ; for the income of the Brst arises 
from a comparatively lasting source, whereas that of the latter 
is dependent on his life, and on his health. And hence, in order 
to lay the same burden on both parties, we must calculate the 
present value of the income enjoyed by each, and lay the same tiix 
on it ; or, which would come to the same thing, wo must deduct 
from the income of. the professional man such a portion as would 
effect an insurauco on his life for a sum equivalent to the pre- 
sent value of his income, and assess the tax on the remainder. 

This is the only way in which, supposing incomes to be 
known, it is possible fairly to tax them. In point of fact, how- 
ever, it would be all but impracticable to proceed in this way. 
Suppose, to illustrate the principle, that a clergyman is 4<0 years 
of age, that he has an income of L.lOOO a-ycar, and that it is 
required to decide how much he should contribute to a tax of ten 
per cent on all incomes considered {is perpetuities, llcre we 
are met at the very outset by thcdiflicnity of deciding as to the 
standard by which to estimate A’s expectation of life. If we 
take the Northampton table, we shall obtain a certain resulti if 
we take the Carlisle table, we shall have another ; and if wo, rake 
Mr Finlaison’s table, we shall have a tliird result — all differing 
widely from eacli other, lint suppose that the Carlisle table is 
selected, — A’s expectation of life will he 27.61 years. JIaving 
got thus far, we have next to decide upon the rate of interest at 
which the present value of A’s annuity or income is to be esti- 
mated. h'.very body knows that the answer to the question 
we are endeavouring to solve, depends materially on the assumed 
rate of interest ; and there would be endless disputes as to which 
should bo fixed upon. In the event, liowever, of 4 per cent 
being selected, the present value of A’s income would be 
L. 16,500, yielding a perpetual revenue of L.660 : so that he 
ought to contribute L.66 to the tax. 

This is the way in which taxes on income must be assessed, 
if they be imposed with any pretensions to fairness. It may be 
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objected, perhaps, that the fundamental supposition on which 
the income is valued and the tax imposed, viz., that A, being 
at present 40 years of age, will live 27| years longer, is 
quite gratuitous; that it is merely an average rule deduced from 
observations made on a large number of individuals ; and that, 
for any thing we can affirm to the contrary, A may die to> 
morrow. But all this may be admitted witlioiit impeaching the 
principle laid down above; for the difference between A’s actual 
income of L.1000, and the corresponding perennial income of 
L.660, that is, L.34U, will, if accumulated for 27^- years, at 4 per 
cent, produce L. 16,500 : And an insurance office would transo 
act with A on this footing, or on one not very different. 

These statements show how taxes on professional incomes 
ought to be imposed ; and they also show how very difficult, or 
rather how impossible it would ho, fairly to assess such incomes; — 
even if there were any means of learning their amount with so 
much as an approach to precision. It is to no purpose to Uilk 
about establishing uniform rates of deduction. Unless whole- 
sale injustice is to bo perpetrated, all uniformity in cases of 
this sort must be rejected. Bach case must be judged of sepa- 
rately. The income of two lawyers may be the same; but 
if their ages differ, they cannot be taxed to the same amount 
without trampling on every principle of justice; nor when in- 
terest is four per cent, is the tax to be the same as when it is 
three or five per cent. 

But it is said that this difficulty of taxing professional incomes 
is a good reason for exempting them wholly from the tax, which 
should full only on the incomes of those possessed of real pro- 
perty. We take Icua’c, however, to dissent entirely from this 
conclusion. The difficulty of assessing professional incomes is 
a sufficient rcasou for rejecting an income tax altogether; hut it 
is assuredly no. feasuu for making it partial, and consequently 
unjust and oppressive. Professional men contribute to taxes on 
commodities. Aud if these be repealed, and an income tax, 
from which professions are exempted, be imposed in their stead, 
an obvious injustice will be done to the other classes, who will 
bo saddled with the whole of a burden of which they have 
hitherto borne a part only, and which should press equally on 
all ranks and orders. 

Were professional incomes exempted because of the difficulty 
of fairly assessing them, the principle of exemption would require 
to ho carried a great deal farther ; for many incomes derived 
from real property are quite as evanescent as those of profes- 
sional men, and must be computed in the same manner. It is 
needless to revert again to the proposal for exempting the owners 
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of cotton or flax mills, ships, warehoases, honsos, &;c., from 
taxes laid on the property or incomes of landlords, fundhol- 
ders, mortgagees, &c. No such exemption would be tolerated,, or 
can be thought of, for a moment. But in assessing the incomes 
of the owners of ships, mills, and similar property, most of tho 
difficulties would have to be encountered that make the taxing 
of professional incomes so impracticable. An estate, abstract- 
ing from the buildings and improvements made upon it, may bo 
regarded as a lasting source of revenue ; but a ship, a house, a 
mill, &c., are all perishable ; and before the latter can be taxed 
in the same ratio as the former, the degree of their durability 
must bo determined, and the income arising from them reduced 
to a perpetuity. Suppose, for example, that a tax of ten per 
cent is imposed on revenue arising from lands, funds, and mort- 
gages, and that it is required to lay an equivalent tax on income 
arising from houses, shops, warehouses, mills, ships, canals, and 
such like property : in this case, we should be obliged to begin 
by estimating the present valne of the shop, mill, ship, or other 
property yielding the revenue proposed to be taxed ; having done 
this, we should next have to estimate the probable duration of 
such property ; .and then, in order to get the nett or tatrable in^ 
comCf we should have to deduct from the gross income such a 
sum as would suffice, being accumulated at tho ordinary interest 
of the day, to replace tho shop, mill, &c., when it was worn out. 
If an income tax is to be imposed on fair principles, and made 
to press with the same severity on all classes according to their 
ability to bear it, such is the mode in which it must be laid on. 
But tho difficulties in tho way of such a course, arc almost as 
great as those in the way of taxing professional incomes. There 
would evidently be great room for doubt, evasion, and fraud, in 
the valuation of the property ; and though this were got over, 
how is its probable duration to be ascertained?- The power to 
determine a point of this sort could not be intrusted to officers; 
for, if 60, it would open a door to every sort of corruption and 
abuse. Neither is there any sort of standard to which it is pos- 
sible to refer in estimating durability, seeing that it must vary 
in every case from a thousand local and almost inappreciable 
circumstances. 

Although, therefore, it were conceded, that taxes on in- 
come are, in principle, the best of any, the above statements 
arc sufficient to show that that circumstance ought to go for lit- 
tle in tho way of recommending them.- It is a very trifling con- 
sequence whether a tux be theoretically good or bad ; it is in a 
practical point of view only that we have to deal with it; and 
however well it may look in demonstrations on paper, if it be 
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iiDTOSsible fiurly tb assess it, it ought trithout hesi- 
tation to he rejectedit 

Even as applied to the rent of land, an income-tax is in many 
instances grossly unfair. Two estates yield t]^. same rent; but 
one is naturally very inferior to the other, — its deficiencies ha- 
ving been balanced by the execution of expensive improvements. 
Where, then, would be the justice or the policy of laying the 
same tax on tho rental of both estates ? A third, or perhaps a 
Imlf, of tho rent of the one, really consists of the interest of 
capital laid out on improvements, most of which are as little 
durable as either shops or cotton-mills. Hence the obvious 
injustice of laying the same tax on the rent of an improved, as on 
that of an unimproved estate ; and yet you could adopt uo other 
criterion ; for all the tax-collectors of the empire, even if they 
were assisted by as many farmers, would not be able to resolve 
the rent of an improved farm into its constituent parts; — that 
is, to separate what is really paid for the natural and inherent 
powers of the soil, from what is paid for the capital laid out on 
improvements. 

It is unnecessary, wo think, to say more on this branch of the 
subject. We have seen, in tho first place, that it is not possible 
to acquire any accurate information as to the magnitude of tho 
incomes enjoyed by some of the largest and most important 
classes ; and we have next seen, that though such information 
were obtained, the sources whence different incomes arise are 
so very various, and so very ditferent in their degrees of dura- 
bility, that all attempts to impose on them an equal income 
tax, must prove utterly abortive. An equal income tax is ade- 
sidenitnm whicJi is not destined ever to be supplied. After tho 
Legislature had done all that could be done to make it equal, 
it would bo grossly unequal. To impose it only on certain 
classes of incomes, or to impose it on all incomes, without 
regard to their origin, would be alike subversive of every prin- 
ciple of justice. Notliing, therefore, remains but to reject it 
altogether ; or, at all events, to resort to it only when money 
must be had at all hazards — when it is better that injustice 
should bo perpetrated, than that tho public treasury should be 
empty. Au * unreasoning necessity’ of this sort, and nothing 
else, can ever justify either taxes on property or on income. 

It is no answer to what has now been stated, to tell ns that an 
income lax was submitted to without much murmuring daring 
the late war, though as high as ten per cent- None will pretend 
to wy that it w'as not then in the last degree unequal ; and that 
while an individual who happened to possess a farm worth L.60 
or L.lOO a-year was taxed to tho full amount, multitudes of 
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opulent raercliants, inanufacture||», &c.y escaped with compa- 
rative impupity. Bat the severity and unfairness of its pres^ 
sure on the occupiers of land, was perhaps its most striking 
feature. The act imposing the tax proceeded on the supposi- 
tion that all farmers realized a profit equal to three-fourths of 
their rent, and taxed them accordingly ! Thus, the occupier of 
a farm for which he paid L.IOOO a-year, was supposed to have 
an annual income of L.750, and was assessed in the sum of 
L.75 ! To dwell on the ludicrous absurdity and gross iiijuslico 
of such a proceeding would bo a good deal worse than useless. 
Every one knows that the rent paid by a farmer is no index of 
his profits. They are, for the most part, greatest when the rent 
is least, and least when the rent is greatest. But the most ob- 
vious principles, and the plainest suggestions of common sense, 
were equally disregarded in the imposition of the income tax; 
and, in consequence, it proved ruinous to many thousands of in- 
dividuals. Practically, however, it was not so destructive as 
might have been supposed ; but this was owing wholly to acci- 
dental circumstances, and not to any foresight or sagacity on the 
part of its contrivers. The continued rise of prices and rents 
during the greater part of the war, and particularly during 
the period of the depreciation from 1808 to 1814, concealed 
in some degree the partial nature of the principle, — if wo may 
so call it, — on wliicii it Avas im]>08cd, and materially mitigated 
its injurious influence. Subsequently, however, to the heavy 
fall of prices at the close of tlie contest, most farmers, far from 
making any profits by Ihcir leases, were obliged to pay a por- 
tion of their rents out of capital. In this state of things it 
was impossible longer to tolerate the flagrant injustice of the 
mode iu which they had previously been assessed. This circum- 
stance, indeed, contributed more than any thing else, to occasion 
the abolition of the tax : and it was readily admitted, even by its 
most zealous atlA’^ocatC’, that in the event of its being continued, 
it would be necessary either to exempt farmers from the burden, 
or to tissess it on their real, and not on their supposed prohts. 

But the rise of prices was not the only circumstance peculiar 
to the Avar that contributed to render a large proportion of the 
people comparatively insensible to the unjust and oppressive 
nature of the tux. Much must he ascribed to the excitement 
and dangers of the contest. When Napoleon Avas at Bou- 
logne, marshalling his victorious legions, and pointing out the 
route to England, — when national independence and every 
thing that men hold dear were at stake, — few thought of the 
magnitude of the sacrifices tliey were compelled to make. But 
what had ibis state of things in common with that in which wo 
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9 re i^^placed? Hi^niftiil^iiig 1ti6 longer at our ^tM, tbero 
is not W-'^wuch i|%e sKiidow of a pretence for submitting to an 
unfair system of taxation. The exigenistes of the war, and the 
nwessity jp^f raising a revenue, coute qui coute^ ^ay in some mea- 
sure excule, though it cannot justify, the principle on which the 
income tax was assessed* It is at all times the first duty of 
Government to lay the public burdens equally on all classes pro- 
portionally to their means of bearing them. That this duty has 
been sometimes neglected, or but imperfectly performed, is 
surely no reason why similar neglect and carelessness should bo 
.‘.‘Submitted to in future. Inequalities that might have been over- 
looked or disregarded at a former period, would now bo felt to 
be altogether intolerable. 

Owing to the practice of remitting or drawing back the duties 
laid on commodities consumed at home, w'hnn they arc sent 
abroad, absentees get their revenues transmitted to them fiec 
from taxation, and consequently avoid contributing their share 
to the public expenditure. Some stress has been laid on the 
supposed influence of an income or property tax in obviating 
this inconvenience. In truth and reality, however, it would 
not obviate, but immeasurably increase it. Nine- tenths of the 
'* absentees from England resort to other countries because of the 
, greater cheapness of living, and in order to avoid our compara- 
tively heavy taxes. Except in so far as they escape, by this moans, 
bearing their fair share of the public burdens, their absenen is 
quite immaterial ; and considering the small proportion which 
the revenues of the absentees bear to the revenues of the resi- 
dent population, there is no ground for thinking tliat the bur- 
dens of the latter are sensibly increased by the absence of the 
former. But supposing an income tax, or a tax on property, 
were imposed, the result would bo widely different. Uiving to 
the unconquerable aversion which every one has to make a 
direct payment to the tax-gatherers, such a tax, oven though it 
were not really so heavy as the indirect taxes repealed in conse- 
quence of its imposition, would be universally regarded as a far 
more intolerable burden. The motives to absenteeism would 
thus be very much strengthened ; while, as no individual could 
* any longer expect to escape taxation by going abroad and leaving 
his property behind, ho would carry it along with him. Under 
such circumstances absenteeism would be really injurious, and 
would deserve all the vituperation with which it has been load- 
ed. It is plain, therefore, that instead of obviating the incon- 
siderable evil complained of, the imposition of a tax on income 
or property would aggravate it a hundred fold. It would be 
npening'the bung-hole that wo might stop up the spigot. 
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. xraa, no doubt, i^atdnded^in a receni^obai^.iii ibdfibu^*^ 
of Commons, that this result wouH not take !place;~that no ;opo 
coiild sell land or stock in order to go abroad, except at a 
reduced proport^nally to the tax ; and that, conseqc^Utly, they 
would gain nothing by such a proceeding. Our respect for the 
House of Commons will not allow us to believe that its members 
were sensibly influenced by reasonings of this sort.. Were there 
nothing in the empire but land and funds, there might be some 
appearance of foundation for the statement. But thcro are such 
things as manufacturing and commercial capital. At presentf^:^ 
too, manufacturers and merchants vest their savings, or their 
entire fortunes, if they be about to retire from business, in some 
sort of fixed property — that is, in land, funds, or mortgages. 
But the instant a tax is laid on property or income, n check 
will be given to this practice. Instead of immediately drawing 
on their correspondents abroad, they will in future instruct them 
to invest a part, or probably the entire produce of the sales of 
their goods, in foreign property; so that the country will speedily 
witness the decline of that mercantile stock which has for a 
lengthened period employed, fed, and clothed the greater num- 
ber of its inhabitants. Nor is this all. The property of a land* 
lord is not to be measured by the value of the land ho possesses. 
Capital must be laid out upon it, otherwise it will produce noi*^ 
thing. Now it is clear that the imposition of a property or 
income tax will check or diminish such outlays ; and will make 
a considerable part, if not the. whole, of that money be expended 
in Franco and the United States, that would otherwise be ex- 
pended in Kent or Surrey. 

It would be uncandid not to acknowledge that the scheme for 
substituting taxes on property or income in the place of taxes 
on commodities, has been approved by many individuals of 
great integrity. They have been deluded by the apparent 
fairness of the measure ; and have not reflected on the insur- 
mountable difficulties that oppose its being carried into effect. 
But the general fayour which the project enjoys is owing to its 
having been recommended by a very different class of persons. 
The former patronise it because they erroneously believe that it 
would introduce equality into taxation ; while the approbation of 
the latter is given to it avowedly because it is not to be equal,— 
because it is to bo made to press with greater severity on the 
higher than on the middle classes, and on the latter than on the 
lower. The popularity of property and income taxes depejids 
wholly on their involving a plan of graduation ; and the dema- 
gogues by whom they have been hold up as infallible specifics 
for all sorts of grievances and distresses, patronise them on the 
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'single ground of ifib tldiig possible^ by tbeir^eanoi to throw tlie 
groater {mrt or ptobaldy the whole of the public burdena ou the 
we^hier cj^^ee. A fair income or property tax^ euppoaing it 
could be ai&emed) would be the most uupopurar of all taxes; 
but were the machinery once set in motion) it might be easily 
perirerted to purposes that would ensure its popularity ; and 
might, indeed) be made a means of forwarding objects wholly 
subversive of the security of property. 

It is not to be denied that there is something exceedingly 
^pausible in the scheme of graduation. A tax, say of L.IO, is said 
to be more severely felt by the possessor of a property, or of an 
income, worth L.100, than a tax of L.lOO, or L.6000, by the pos- 
sessor of a property, or of an income, of L. 1000, or L. 10,000 ; and 
it is argued, that in order fairly to proportion the tax to the abi- 
lity of the contributors, such a graduated scale of duty should be 
adopted as would press lightly on the smaller class of properties 
and incomes, and increase according as they became larger, and 
more able to bear taxation. We take leave, however, to protest 
against this proposal, which is not more seductive than it is un- 
just and dangerous. No tax is a just tax unless it leave indivi- 
duals in the same relative condition in which it found them. It 
• piust, of course, depress, according to its magnitude, all those 
on whom it falls ; and it ought to fall on every one * in propor- 
‘ tion to the I'evenuc ho enjoys under the protection of the 
* state.** If it either passes entirely over some classes, or 
presses on some less heavily than on others, it is imposed on 
an unjust principle. Government, in such a case, has plain- 
ly stepped out of its. proper province ; and has assessed the 
tax, not for the single legitimate purpose of appropriating a 
certain proportion of the revenues of Us subjects, adequate 
to meet the public exigencies, but that it might, at the same 
time, regulate the incomes of the contributors that is, that 
it might depress one class, and elevate another ! The tole- 
ration of such a principle would necessarily lead to every 
species of abuse. That equal taxes on property or income 
will be more severely felt by the poorer than by the richer 
classes, is indeed undeniable; and the same may be said of 
every imposition which does not subvert the subsisting rela- 
tions among the diiferent orders of society. The hardship in 
question is, in fact, one of the evUe qf poverty ; and to attempt 
to alloviate it by adopting such a graduated scale of duties us 


* That is, of course, supposing all revenues reduced to the sumo 

denomination, or to perpetuities. 
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has been proposed, would really be to impose taxes on tb^ 
wealthier part of tho community, for the benefit of their, less 
opulent brethren, and not for the sake of the public revenue. 
Suppose that siich a principle is established, and observe the 
consequences to which it would lead. If carried to its full, and 
indeed legitimate, extent, it would sanction the imposition of 
twice the rate of duty on an income of L.500 a^year, as on one 
of L.250. And it would fully justify the exemption of all 
incomes below L.400 or L.500 a'year, from tho burden of tax* 
ation, till all those above them were reduced to the samO 
level ! We think better of tho humbler classes of our country- 
men, than to suppose they are so ill-informed as to imagine 
they would bo benefited by such a system. Injustice on the 
part of individuals, is confined within a very limited sphere, 
and is proportionally innocuous ; but when committed under 
the sanction of law, and enforced by tho public authority, it 
becomes in tho last degree destructive. Suppose a graduated 
income or property tax were adopted : can any one believe that 
the fortunate, the frugal, and tho industrious, would bo so eager 
to accumulate a fortune, when tho principal consequence of 
their parsimony would be to enrich, not themselves, but the 
tax-gatherer ? Should such a tax be imposed, it is some coni^ 
lation to know that the rapacity of despotism will defeat its 
own object. The savages described by Montesquieu, who, to 
got at tho fruit, cut down tho tree, were quite as good financiers 
as tho advocates of this graduation. Should this destructive 
principle be adopted, there would not be another cotton-mill 
erected, another furnace put in blast, another ship launched 
in the British empire. Every man would make haste to escape 
the impending confiscation ; and America, France, Holland, 
and the Netherlands, would rise upon our ruins, and be enrich- 
ed by tho arts and capital that injustice and oppression had 
driven from England. Those who imagine that tho poor can 
derive any real benefit, — that they can bo otherwise than deeply 
injured by the confiscation of the property of the rich, or by sub- 
jecting the latter to peculiar taxes, — are fitter for bedlam than 
for the House of Commons. Not only would graduated ^taxes 
on property or income be unproductive ; but tho destruction of 
capital, and the paralysis of industry they would infallibly occa- 
sion, would speedily render every other tax unproductive. The 
rich would become poor, while the poverty of tho poor would be 
increased, and bo made perpetual : tho coffers of tho exchequer 
would be exhausted, and tne means of filling them would be 
annihilated for over. 
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Lot it not bo suppc^d ibat tbe principle of graduation may bo 
carried a certain extent and then 8top» 

* NtiUus semd ore receptus 
Pollutas, patUur sanguist mansiteecere fauces! 

The reasons that made tbe step be taken in the first instance 
will impel you forwards. Having once given way — on wbat pre- 
tence can you stop till you have seized upon all that belongs to 
every man above L.500 a-year ? And should this not be enough, 
fls would very speedily bo the case, why should you not tiike all 
that belongs to every man above L.300 a-ycar, before you allow 
any tax to fall upon those possessed only of that income ? The 
moment you abandon the cardinal principle of exacting from all 
individuals the same propartum of their income or (f" their pro~ 
pertj/f you are at sea wltliout rudder or compass, and there is no 
amount of injustice and folly you may not commit. 

After all, whatever may bo the demerits of a tax on income, 
and they arc inferior only to those of a tax on property, it might 
be submitted to, could not a revenue bo raised by any less ex- 
ceptionable means. Fortunately, however, we are not reduced to 
this miserable dilemma. Were wo involved in war wo might 
be obliged to tolerate a tax on income, notwithstanding its in- 
equality, and the perjury and fraud inseparable from it; because 
of the absolute necessity of raising a revenue. At present, how- 
ever, we have not to deal with any such imperious principle. 
Very little is required to render the existing scheme of taxa- 
tion as unobjectionable as any scheme can possibly bo that is 
calculated to raise so large an amount of revenue. An * igno- 
* rant impatience’ of what is established may lead us to subvert 
this system, in order to establish an income or a property tax in 
its stead ; but if we do this, it requires little sagacity to foresee 
that wo shall have reason bitterly to regret the change. 

Such of the existing taxes as are really objectionable, either 
in principle,'or in the mode in which they are assessed, might bo 
repealed or modified. without materially impairing the productive- 
ness of the revenue. We have not space at present for entering 
into tbe practical details involved in this branch of the subject ; 
but we shall resume its consideration at an early opportunity. 
In the meantime, however, we may observe, that we do not 
think, notwithstanding the outcry against them, that the house 
and window taxes are by any means so objectionable as has been 
•represented. They produce about L.2,5do,000 a-ycar ; and wo 
doubt whether, were they repealed, it would bo possible to raise 
so large a sum by any less exceptionable means. The real ground 
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of tlieir unpopularity consists in their forcings individuals to 
make a direct payment to the tax-gatherers. When a tax is 
laid on any article in the hands of the manufacturer or mer* 
chant, it is mixed up with its price ; no separate demand being 
made on the buyer for the duty, ho forgets its existence, and 
regards the article as being in itself the full equivalent of what 
is given for it. But the assessed taxes do not admit of this de- 
ception ; and hence it is that L.IO paid on their account seems 
a more grievous burden, and is more objected to, than L.lOO 
paid upon tea, wine, sugar, &c. But for this, they would bo 
very unexceptionable taxes. Wo deny that they are, at present, 
either oppressive in amount, or vexatious in the mode of col- 
lection. It is true that the house in which a roan lives, its 
value, and the number of its windows, are not always fair tests 
of his ability to pay taxes. Neither is the duty imposed on the 
presumption that they are such. Certain taxes are laid on 
different descriptions of houses, carriages, &c., as on other 
commodities ; it being left to individuals to choose which they 
shall make use of. Those who cannot afford a house with 
thirty windows may take one with twenty; in the same way 
that those who cannot afford claret may resort to port. If 
an individual Jive in a more expensive or better house than he 
can properly afford, he will, of course, expose himself to an 
extra amount of taxation; but this is plainly his own fault; ho 
should accommodate himself to his circumstances ; and those 
who will not do this would not escape getting into the Gazette 
though the assessed taxes, or, indeed, all taxes, were repealed. 

But admitting this to hold as to those who are not obliged to 
reside in any particular place, or to * keep up appearances,' it is 
contended that it will not apply in the case of shopkeepers and 
professional men, who must, whatever be the cost, establish 
themselves in wcll-frcqucntcd streets. That such persons 
feel the tax severely we have no doubt ; but it is by no means so 
clear that they would derive an equivalent relief from its repeal. 
Rents in all the best situations in London and other great towns, 
arc, in fact, monopoly rents. Before a tradesman takes a shop 
in the Strand, Fleet Street, or Cheapside, ho calculates the 
amount of liouso and window taxes ho must pay, and frames 
his offer accordingly. But docs he suppose that ho would 
get the house and shop for the same sum were these taxes re- 
pealed ? The higgling of the market has, no doubt, adjusted his 
profits nearly upon the same level as those realized by others of 
his class, whose houses are less valuable, and their taxes propor- 
tionally lower. In the event, therefore, of their being repealed, 
he would; for a short time, or daring the currency of his lease. 
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be in a better situation than his neighbours ; but the moment 
it expired, the lattef would come into competition with him, 
and would offer the landlord as much additional rent as w:ould 
serve once more to equalise their profits, or to place them nearly 
in the same relative situation as before the repeal of the tax. 
Those tradesmen who are themselves the owners of the bouses 
in which they reside, would, of course, be materially benefited 
by the repeal of the house and window taxes. We understand, 
however, that these are a comparatively small number ; and 
though we do not pretend to say that it would not also be ad- 
vantageous to the others, we contend that the advantage would 
be hut trifling, and not such as to balance the probable injury 
arising from the loss of revenue. 

The assessed taxes are free from several of the more formi- 
dable objections that lie against most taxes on expenditure. 
Houses must be valued in order that the local burdens may be 
assessed, and their windows are easily counted. Hence the 
house and window taxes require no oflicious interference with 
the concerns of any individual ; they have the quality essential 
to all p^d taxes, of not being easily evaded ; they occasion no 
variation in the price of any article ; they do not affect the dis- 
tribution of capital or the trade of the country j they give no 
encouri^ement to smuggling; and they are cheaply collected. In 
oil respects but one—— that of concealing the sacriflco they oblige 
individuals to make— they seem to have most of the qualities 
incident to a good tax. Their defect consists in the want of 
disguise. In dealing with government, every one is anxious 
to be juggled out of his money. 

It is perhaps true that the assessed taxes are in some instances 
carried too far ; ^and that abatements might be advantageously 
granted to^ certain descriptions of occupiers. But nothing has 
yet transpired to satisfy ns that they are imposed on erroneous 
principles, or that they ought to be repealed in preference to 
many other taxes. 

A prejudice has been raised against the assessed taxes, from 
its being believed that they are unfairly assessed — that they are 
made to press with their full weight on the lower and middle 
classes, while the nobility and gentry enjoy a nearly total ex- 
emption from the burden. But notwithstanding the confi- 
dence with which this statement has been put forward, we 
are bold to say, that it is destitute of any good foundation. It 
IS certainly true, that not a few of the middle class of inns and 
hotels pay a larger amount of house-duty than is paid by some 
of the most splendid baronial residences. No one, however, 
not entirely ignorant of the principle on which the duty in ques. 
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tion is imposed, could honestly affect surprise at this circum- 
stance. The honse-duty is wisely regulated, not by wlmt a 
house costs, but by the rent which it actually fetches, or which 
it would fetch were it let. Eaton-hall is believed to have cost 
the Marquis of Westminster the greater part of a million ; but, 
notwithstanding this immense outlay, we venture to affirm, that 
the meanest shop in the meanest street in Liverpool would 
bring a greater rent than this celebrated mansion, and would, 
consequently, be fairly liable to a greater amount of house-duty. 
The fact is, a mansion of this sort would not let at all : we be- 
lieve, indeed, were the noble owner of Eaton* Imll going abroad, 
or getting tired of it, ho would not bo able to prevail on any 
gentleman to live in it, and to keep it in repmr, without paying 
him a pretty considerable sum. Now, this is not a solitary in- 
stance, but the actual situation of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred great houses in the empire. We happen to know 
of an estate recently sold, the bouse and gardens of which 
cost L. 95,000 : the purchaser, who bought the estate for 
an investment, took them at a valuation, and they were 
valued at— L.5000 ! Wo do not, therefore, believe that there 
are any good grounds for saying that the assessed taxes are un- 
fairly levied. The house-duty being a tax on the rent of houses, 
how can it bo levied when no rent is paid? — when no indifferent 
individual would occupy the premises unless enticed by a con- 
siderable bonus ? 

On the whole, therefore, we believe our readers will agree 
with us in thinking that the clamour against the assessed taxes 
is, in a groat degree, unfounded. It would be easy to point out 
several other taxes, which, while they are less productive, are 
far more injurious to the public interests. Wo admit, however, 
that there are none so unpopular ; and though not the only, nor 
even the principal circumstance to be attended to, popularity 
ought never to be lost sight of in deciding as to the taxes most 
proper to be repealed or modified. 

But the outcry against the assessed taxes is absolute wisdom 
compared with that which has been raised against the malt duty. 
.On this point we trust the Government will concede nothing. 
The malt duty produced, during the year ending 10th October, 
1832, L.4,976,695; and we unhesitatingly affirm, that it is not 
possible to point out or to devise a tax productive of so large a 
sum, that is in all respects so unobjectionable. Previously to 
1822, the duty was 288. 8d. a*quarter, and it is now 20s. 8d. ; 
but wo should err cgregiously if we supposed that this is the 
only reduction that has been made. The beer duty, which pro- 
duced about L.3, 600,000 a-yoar, was really a malt duty. IVIalt 
is not directly made use ofi More than^w-/|f?/w of all that is 
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mado in Great Britain, is intended to be, and is actually con- 
verted into beer ; so that the duty on the latter was to all in- 
tents and purposes a duty on malt. Instead, therefore, of its 
being true that the tax on malt has only been reduced from 
288. 8d. to 208. 8d., it has, in point of fact, been reduced from 
about 45s. to 20s. 8d, or a good deal more than 50 per cent ! 
The consumers of beer, and consequently of malt, have g<iod 
reason to be, and are, perfectly satisfied with this reduction. 
They do not complain of its price being excessive ; and, if they 
did, the complaint would be so obviously unreasonable that it 
would not merit the least attention. But, say the landlords, if 
the malt tax bo struck off, more beer, and, of course, more 
barley, will be consumed. No one doubts this ; neither docs 
any one doubt that the abolition of the duties on sugar, tea, 
coffee, &c., will occasion the consumption of more of those 
articles. But there are other considerations, besides the increase 
of consumption, that must be attended to. Unless provision be 
made for an expenditure of about ffly millions, national bank- 
ruptcy must ensue. Hence the absolute necessity of making a 
firm^stand against all reckless and inconsiderate attempts at re- 
duction. Instead of coming forward with motions for a repeal 
of the malt tjix, let honourable gentlemen bring forward a mo- 
tion for depriving the public creditors of U' portion of their just 
cls^inis. There would be sense at least in a project of this sort. 
If injustice is to bo committed, let it be done openly and fairly, 
and not under the miserable pretext of relieving the public 
burdens, or of increasing the amount of the currency. 

Most part of the clamour raised against the mode in which 
the stamp-duties are assessed, is quite unfounded. It is con- 
tended, that, because a receipt stamp for L.20 costs Is., a 
receipt stamp for 1..1000 ought to cost L.2, lOs., and that 
because it only costs lOs,, the interests of the rich are con- 
sulted at the expense of the poor. We believe that those 
who have so ostentatiously put forward this statement are as 
well satisfied as wo are of its futility. By far the greater 
-jmrtion of the largest incomes are expended in paying compara- 
small accounts. But, suppose it were otherwise, and that 
the tax is imposed on the principle contended for, it would only 
increase still further the burdens of the poorer classes ; for 
tradesmen are too glad to got payment of their accounts to think 
ot charging their customers with the expense of the receipt for 
the money. The legacy-duties, as at present arranged, are more 
opra to objection : those payable on small sums ought, we think, 
to M reduced, and those payable on larger sums to be increased. 
Hut we must reserve the discussion of these, and other import- 
ant inattcrB^ for another occasions 
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Art. Vm. — 1, Treatise on Burning Instruments^ containing the 
Method of Building large Polgzonal Lenses. By David BitEU'> 
STERy LL.D. F.R.S. Edinburgh: 1B12. 

2. Memoire sur un Noveau Sgsteme d'Eclairage des Pharcs, Par 
M. A. Fresnee. Paris : 1822. 

3. On the Construction of Polyzonal Lenses, and Mirrors of Qreat 
Magnitude, for Lighthouses, and for Burning Instruments; 
and on the Formation of a Great National Burning Appara- 
tus. By David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. (Bdin. Phil. 
Journal. 1823. Vol. viii. p. 160.) 

4. Saggio di Osservazioni, §‘C., or an Essay on the Lest Means of 
Improving the Construction of Lighthouses ; nith an Appendix, 
lohich treats specially of their Illumination by Gas. By the 
Chevalier G. Aloini, Member of the Royal Institute of 
Science, Belles Lettres, and the Arts, at Milan. Milan: 1823. 

5. Rapport contenant UExpositum du Systeme adopte, par la Com- 
mission des Phares, pour eclairer les Cotes de France. Par M. do 
Rossel, Contre-Ainiral Honoralrc, et Membrc do I’Institut. 
Paris: 1825. 

6. Account of a New System of Illumination for Lighthouses. 
By David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. Edinburgh : 1827. 

^ REAT Britain has, by universal consent, been placed at the 
head of the maritime nations of the world. To this noble 
pre-eminence she is justly entitled, whether wo regard her in 
her naval power, or in her commercial greatness. Though oc- 
cupying nearly the site of the Ultima Thule of the Roman world, 
— and though withdrawn almost to.thc icy verge of the Arctic 
zone, she is nevertheless the focus of civilisation and of trade ; 
and foreign nations, however remote, and states, however bar- 
barous, derive the light and the heat of their industry, cither 
from its direct, or its reflected radiations. By her manufactn- 
ring skill she has long been the workshop of Europe; by her' 
commercial enterprise she embraces in her gigantic g^asp the 
whole circuit of the globe ; and by means of her colonies in 
every quarter of the world, she has become the emporium of a 
universal commerce. 

Though Great Britain is indebted for many of these advan- 
tages to her insular position, as well as to the bracing tempera- 
ture of her high latitude, yet these auspicious peculiarities have 
been less favourable to the developement of her commercial re- 
sources. Beset on one hand by shifting sandbanks, and on an- 
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other by rapid currents -bounded bore by lofty and rugged 
rocks, and indented there with irregular firths and inlets ; exr 
posed on all sides to the severities of a rig^orous climate, and to 
the dangers of a tempestuous sea, — she presents no inviting ex- 
terior to the less skilful, or the less adventurous navigator, and 
is more apt to scare than to allure the * timorous sail* of less 
boisterous regions. 

Thus intrenched amid her wild shelves and bold headlands, 
and enthroned in the fogs and tempests of her variable climate, 
we might have expected that Great Britain would have put 
forth all the resources of her genius, and all the liberality of her 
wealth, to welcome the seafaring stranger to her shore8,-~to 
guide him through the maKes of her navigation,— and to light 
him homeward through the thick darkness of her Cimmerian 
winter. 

Wherever individual humanity has had free scope in the dis- 
charge of such duties, a generous sympathy has been exhibited; 
—lights and beacons everywhere offer a safe entrance to our 
harbours life-boats, ana seamen, reckless of danger, are 
everywhere stationed for the rescue of the perishing mariner ; 

' and humane societies are everywhere organized, to make tho 
latest struggle for the unhappy sufferer. But individual sym- 
' patliy, however deep and wide be its current, can flow only in 
a limited channel. The great safeguard of human life on our 
coasts, — tho lighting up of our reefs and headlands, — has been 
necessarily intrusted to Public Boards, possessed of great wealth 
and extensive jurisdiction, and capable of organizing a general 
system, and ariapting it to tho peculiarities of our coast aud cli- 
mate, and to the varying wants of navigation and commerce. 

The important and responsible duties involved in such a trust 
have been committed by Great Britain to three separate Boards ; 
in England, to the ancient corporation of tho Trinity House; 
in Scotland, to the Commissioners of Northern Lights ; and in 
Ireland, to the Ballast Corporation of Dublin. 

The Trinity House was founded in the time of Henry VIII. 
Queen Elizabeth recognised it as * a company of the chiefest 

* and most expert masters and governors of ships, incorporate 

* within themselves and she conferred on them the offices, 
rights, and emoluments, of buoyage, beaconage, and ballastagc. 
King James 1. and Charles I. granted them a charter of confirm- 
ation ; and James II. constituted them into a body corporate 
and politic, by a charter at this moment in force. In virtue of 
this charter, the corporation consists of a master, depiity-mas- 
ieir, four wardens, eight assistants, and seventeen elder brethren; 
eleven of whom are either noblemen, heads of departments in the 
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Qoyernmenty or celebrated AdmiralSy and twenty are retired 
Commanders^ from every branch of the merchant service, la 
none of these charters does the power of erecting lighthouses 
appear to be mentioned, but this privilege was justly supposed 
to be included in the direction * to commune on the conservation, 

* good estate, and wholesome government, maintenance, and 

* increase of the navigation of the realm.* 

Previous to 1680 , no grant of any lighthouse was made to the 
Trinity Board, excepting the poor one of Lowestoff. Notwith* 
standing their undoubted right to such grants, the ministers 
of former times conferred them upon certain high officers of 
Government, as a renameration for services, and upon other 
less meritorious personages, who happened to be the rela* 
tives, or the parasites, of the reigning monarchs. Even these 
powerful interests were sometimes overruled, and other indivi- 
duals obtained from Parliament specific grants, in defiance of 
the power of the Crown, and of the privileges of the Trinity 
House. 

By such meaus many of the lighthouses of England fell into 
the hands of private individuals, and were handed down to 
their successors without any restrictions. The natural conse- 
quence of this system of corruption was such as might have 
been expected. The proprietors levied their tolls with Jewish 
rigour, and left the ships which they robbed to find their way 
through the darkness which their glimmering lights had only 
rendered more visible and perilous. The lessee’s, too, of the 
Trinity House, took advantage of their leases, and refused to 
adopt those obvious improvements which tho Corporation had 
introduced into their own lighthouses. To such an extent was 
this infamous system tolerated, that Captain Cotton, who had 
been fourteen years deputy* master of the Trinity House, assures 
us, it * occasioned the loss of many ships, many lives, and much 

* property and he adds, * that the details of theso losses would 

* excite the most sensible commiseration and regret.* From 
this severe censure, however, we must except the proprietors of 
the Orford and Dungeness lighthouses. Lord Braybroke, and 
Mr Coke, whose readiness to improve their lights entitle them, 
to use the words of Captain Cotton, * to the gratitude of every 

* seafaring character, and of the nation at large.** 

The lighthouses of England are erected and maintained by 
means of a tax or toll on all ships that puss atiy lighthouse. 


* Memoir on the Origin and Incorporation of the Trinity House. 

London: 1818 . 
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This tax varies in different lighthouses from ^d. per ton to 1 ^d. 
per ton, and yields a revenue far greater than what is re<)uircd 
for the purpose for which it is levied. 

The Lighthouse Board of Scotland was established by Act of 
Parliament in 1786, for the purpose of lighting the Scottish 
coast. This Board consists of his Majesty’s Advocate and So- 
licitor-General for Scotland, the Lord Provost and eldest Bailie 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Provosts of Aberdeen, Inver- 
ness, and Campbelton, and the Sheriffs* depute of the maritime 
counties of Edinburgh, Lanark, Renfrew, Bute, Argyll, Inver- 
ness, Ross, Orkney, Caithness, Aberdeen — to which Ayr, Fife, 
and Forfar have been added on the authority of another Act. 

The Scottish lighthouses arc maintained by a toll of l-^d. per 
ton upon all British vessels, except King’s ships, and 3d. per 
ton upon all foreign vessels that may pass any one of them ; and 
this tax is not increased, even if the vessel should pass several 
or all of the lighthouses. 

The lighthouses of Ireland were originally placed under the 
Board of Customs of Dublin ; but in 1810 they were confided 
to a new Board, composed of the principal merchants of ]>ub- 
lin, under the name of * The Corporation for improving and 
‘ preserving the Port and Harbour of Dublin.’ The Irish lighk* 
bouses are maintained by a general toll on the tonnage of ail 
vessels entering any Irish port, whether those vessels have de- 
rived any advantage or not from the lighthouses. 

It is somewhat curious, and not uninstructivc, to observe the 
variety of legislative wisdom which Great Britiiin has introdu- 
ced into her Lighthouse Code. In England, the lighthouses are 
intrusted to sailors and noblemen ; in Scotland, to our Sheriffs 
or county Judges, and to the chief magistrates of burghs; and 
in Ireland to merchants and bankers. The sailor, exercising 
the justice of the Judge, demands payment only for the light 
which he dispenses ; the Sheriffs, influenced by the generosity 
of the sailor, allow the mariner who passes one lighthouse to 
pass every other gratuitously; while the wealthy merchants 
compel the poor navigator to pay for all their lighthouses, even 
though ho has been lighted by none of them ! 

^ But notwithstanding this singular diversity in the composi- 
tion of our Lighthouse Boards, and in the manner in which the^r 
^al with their objects, there is one feature in which the family 
likeness has been sedulously preserved. The Lcgislataro has 
carefully excluded from them men of science, opticians, and 
engineers,— -the only classes of persons wlio were pre-eminent- 
ly qualified for the office ; and the Boards themselves, true 
to the parent spirit which was breathed into them, have, we 
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beltevO} never on any one occadion called in the fud of theore* 
tical or practical science to assist them in their vast and re- 
sponsible undertaking. The consequences of this system have 
been such as might have been predicted. The fqdival apparcUus 
qf British lighthouses displays none of the improvements of tno- 
dem science ; their lights are too feeble to penetrate the hazes 
and fogs of our murky climate ; and the methods by which they 
are distinguished from each other are of the worst and the most 
ineflicient description. 

Had this imperfect system originated in want of funds, or in 
a too rigid economy iu the management of them, the public 
might have lent a deaf car to all suggestions of improvement ; 
but the very reverse of this has been the case : the Lighthouse 
Boards are among the richest in tlie kingdom ; and the same 
causes which have led to their optical failure, have operated still 
more powerfully in occasioning the most extravagant expendi- 
ture. 

It is of some consequence to enquire into the causes which 
have produced such injurious eifccts ; and in doing this with that 
freedom of speech which a question of humanity, as well as of 
public economy and interest, imperiously demands, we must de- 
clare, once for all, that we make no reference whatever to the 
individuals of whom our Boards are composed, and that it is the 
system only to which our animadversions are applicable. The 
members of the Trinity Incorporation have shown the greatest 
zeal in rectifying the fatal abuses in which the English light- 
house system has been involved ; and the Scottish Commission- 
ers, with whose characters and conduct we are best acquainted, 
have managed the trust committed to them with a diligence 
and fidelity in which they have not been surpassed by any other 
Board. 

I. The first cause of the imperfect state of our lighthouse sys- 
tem, is the improper constitution of the Boards to which it has 
been intrusted. The Legislature itself has by its own acts sanc- 
tioned this opinion. If the retired commanders of merchant 
vessels are the best managers of English lighthouses, the Scotch 
and Irish Boards should not have been deprived of their services. 
If our Shcrifts and chief magistrates were peculiarly qualified for 
the task, the lighthouses of Ireland and England should also 
have enjoyed the benefit of legal and judicial aid. The pi'oper 
constitution of a Lighthouse Board is clearly indicated by 
the nature of the duties which it has to discharge. The ju- 
dicious distribution of lighted beacons in reference to the 
wants of navigation and commerce, is a naval problem which 
naval men are best qualified to solve. The erection and main- 
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t«nRnce of large and expensive vatcb-towere} resting ofiten. on 
precarious foundations^ and exposed to pecuHa# im|>tilseif 4 is 
pre«eminently the business of an engineer : and the invention 
and construction of optical combinations for deriving the great* 
est useful effect from a givenqnantity of light ; — for refracting or 
redacting it into a column sufficiently dense to penetrate sur- 
rounding fogs ; for combining revolving lights of different inten- 
sities^ and altering the colour or constitution of the condensed 
beam for the purpose of distinguishing one lighthouse from an- 
other, — are duties which the scientific and the practical opti- 
cian are alone fitted to discharge. Hence it is obvious that a 
Lighthouse Board should bo composed of scientific naval men, of 
scientific engineers, of men of science possessing a theoretical and 
a practical knowledge of optics, and of gentlemen of legal know- 
ledge and habits of business, finder such a Board we should not 
only have the best and the most scientific system of lights, but 
from the real knowledge which would he brought to bear upon 
every matter under consideration, a substantial economy would 
bo introduced into all their concerns.* 

That these opinions are well founded may be inferred from the 
constitution of the Lighthouse Board of a neighbouring people, 
whose anxiety to turn to a national use all the resources of 
science, has been long acknowledged by the rest of Europe, and 
who have surpassed all other nations in the construction and 
management of their lighthouses. 

M. Fresnel informs us that previous to 1822, there had ex- 
isted for many years n Lighthouse Board in Paris. * whose mem- 
‘ bers were chosen from among the most distinguished scientific 

* characters, and the Inspectors of the Royal Corps of Roads 

* and Bridges.’ And we find from Admiral Rossel’s report on 

• The following fact mentioned by Captain Cotton, Depnty-Mas* 
ter of the Trinity H<mHe, is a memorable example of what may be 
expected from an unscientific Board. ‘ Soon after the adoption of the 
‘ argand lamp, the discovery of illumination by means of gas was cum-* 

‘ municated to the corporation, who, still thinking it their duly to carry 

* the improvement of their system to the utmost practicable extent, 

‘ tpere induced, on tl^ r^remdalion of an old scientific man of the name 
‘ Champion, to engage in further experiments under his management. 

* By this they obtained from the vapour of coal a more brilliant and 

* powerful liglit, forming a column six feet in height and six or eight 

* iuclies in diameter ; but the uncertainty of its duration, inability to re- 

* gulatetho supply, and various difficulties which the prtgeftor covUii not 

* ramove, opposed sueh objections to the plan to render ides, dban- 

* of it necessary, after an expeaditore of Piv* Hukoksso 

* roviiDs,*.»mMmoir, p. 75. 
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the diiiribatioii of lig:1i^oag«« in France*, that in 1886 the 
FronoH Lighthouse Board was thus composed : — 

L; BECQuiV* Director-General of Roads, Bridges, and Mines. 
De ’Rossel, Rear-Admiral, Member of the Institute. 

R. Halgam^, Rear-Admiral. 

De PspNY, Inspector- General of Bridges and Roads. 

Arago, Member of tlie Institute. 

Sganzin, Inspector-General of Bridges and Roads. 

RolIiANd, Inspector-General of Naval Constructions. 

Tarbe de Vauxclairs, Inspector-General of Bridges and 
Roads. 

Matuieu, Member of the Institute. 

Fresnel, Member of the Institute, Secretary to the Board. 

We are not minutely informed of the constitution of the Light- 
house Boards of other maritime states, though we know tliat they 
have no resemblance to those in Britain ; hut we can inform our 
readers, that in 1827, experiments were instituted by order of the 
Rinperor Alexander, and carried on by the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, in reference to the introduction of modern improve- 
ments, of which we shall presently give an account. 

II. The second cause of the ineilicioncy of our lighthouse sys- 
tem is, that the Commissioners perform their duties without any 
remuneration. The brethren of the Trinity House are, to a 
certain degree, an exception. They receive salaries out of the 
funds of the corporation, but they are too small to form an ade- 
quate compensation for the duties which they are called to 
discharge. The Commissioners of the Scottish Board, and wo 
believe those of the Ballast Corporatiou of Dublin, receive no- 
tliing whatever fur their labour. 

Amid the profuse distribution of the public wealth, which till 
lately characterised the Britisli Government, a pitiful economy 
was often displayed in devolving gratuitous labour upon irre- 
sponsible individuals; or upon public functionaries who were re- 
munerated by the State for other services. The Board of Trusr 
tees and Muiiufactures, the Board of Fisheries, and the Light- 
house Board in Scotland, were all organized as if the nation had 
been bankrupt, or unable to pay for the labours of its public 
servants. In the case of the Lighthouse Board, such an arrange- 
ment was particularly vicious ; but as the Sheriffs-depute re- 
ceived salaries from Government, as the judges in ordinary of 
their respective counties, they were made the victims of this 
illegitimate ooonomy, and saddled with duties wholly without 
the sphere of their usual occupations. Our English and foreign 
Toaders nwy require to know that a Sheriff in Scotland is a 
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practising barrister, who performs all the functions of a judge 
within his county. Occupied with h& professional labours in 
the Court of Session, and assisting in the decisions of his local 
substitute, it is impossible that he can ailbrd a duo consider- 
ation to those multifarious objects on which he is called to 
decide. The obligation to act as a commissioner, and the official 
importance attached to it, may command his occasional diligence 
and ardour; but the most experienced of the commissioners, who 
liavo generally the greatest professional employment, cannot 
possibly find time for the deliberate exercise of their judgment, 
even if their previous education and habits had fitted them for 
the task. 

The necessary consequence of such a state of tilings is, that 
all important business is devolved upon the officers whom they 
employ; and, if they happen to unite theA’arioiis kinds of know- 
ledge which arc requisite, they will, like other good despots, 
discharge the functions of their autocracy with more advantage 
than if they had wielded a dividc'd sceptre. Tlie misfortune, 
however, of such a devolution of duties is, that the ruling agent 
is irresponsible to the public; that be is intrenched hehiiul the 
shield of a numerous hoard ; and shifts his responsibilit)’’ with 
the varying eun*cnt of public opinion. 

If the Commissioners were ])aul, as all useful servants of tim 
State ought to bo, a new kind of responsibility would be laid 
upon them ; and we should find them investigating all the mea- 
sures of their trust, and studying all the suhjeds connrc/al trifh 
it, as if they were managing their own jirivatc ulfairs, and 
advancing their own professional knowledge. In place of being 
losers by such liberality, the public would ccunoiuise the funds 
of the Hoard, and would introduce an efficient and business-like 
system into every department of the service. 

III. Another cause of the iinpcrfcctiou of our lighthonso 
system, arising from the prcctMling cause, is, that the various 
contracts for supplying the machinery and optical ajiparatus ai’c 
not thrown open to public competition. Under the peculiar 
constitution of our Hoards, it would have been wise to have 
offered a preminm, as is now done in many public works, for 
the best plan of fitting up tlic optical apparatus of any indivi- 
dual lighthouse. Men of science, and practical opticians and 
engineers, would have entered the arena of compotition, and 
valuable ideas w^ould have been elicited in this rivalry of intel- 
lect. 

Hut if this Was too great a deference to public opinion, it was 
tbe bounden duty of our Hoards to open to general conipetitiou 
the construction of the various parts of tbe mechanical and op- 
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tical apparatus, — .sucb>as the parabolic rellectors, tlio brass fonii- 
tain lamps, . the sliding' lamp carriages, the frost lamps, the 
squares of plate glass, the frame for carrying the reflectors, the 
train of revolving machinery, — and tlie thousmul-and-one items 
which are employed to scrub the faces of the silvered idols which 
are still worshipped in this country with such heathenish devo- 
tion. ' Had such a wise step been taken, we should have had the 
artists of Sheflield and Birmingham, of London, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, employing all their genius and skill in 
supplying the most simple, the most effective, and the cheapest 
articles for the public service. It will be said, indeed, as it has 
been said, that the art of hammering parabolic reflectors from a 
flat plate of silvered copper is to be ac<|nired only by long prac- 
tice, and that few persons are capable of executing them. If 
this be true, we maintain that the art is not yet acquired; as the 
reflectors in British lighthouses can be proved, as we shall do by 
and by, to he inferior to those formerly used in, France ; but wo 
will admit its truth, and the inference we draw from the admis- 
sion is, thai^ the present manufacturers would have driven all 
competitors out of the field, and the Boards would have stood jus- 
tified before the public for having given to individuals the mono- 
poly of their reflectors. The j)rescnt monopolists have obviously 
no motive to improve in their art, or to acquire new dexterity 
in executing reflectors of a much larger size, — which was the 
great desideratum in lighthouses ; hut if an open competition 
had taken place, — and if the Board had specified that the reflec- 
tors should contain silver of a certain thickness and purity, and 
that those rellcetors wliich, with the smallest burners, of a 
useful size, gave the mo -it uniform and brilliant column of light 
at a certain distance, shunldbelhc successful ones, — we should 
have witiiessetl that tli^jday of talent and of skill which is ex- 
hibited in every eoaipotilion of English artists. The conse- 
quence of the opposite system has been, and now is, that artkhs 
of an inferior quality are produced^ where superior ones are essen- 
tial to the work to he performed ; and tliat tliose articles which 
perform a Immhler part in the functions of u lighthouse, and 
whose construction is a matter of indiflercncc, provided they 
answer their pui'poso, are produced at a very high price. But 
this evil, great as it is, is the least of those which attach to the 
present system. If the Commissioners have no Iricnds or con- 


"Wo have not mentioned oil, because we presume that it is sup- 
plied by public competition. 
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noxions, personal or political, who may thus receive a prefer- 
ence, (and wo can answer for it, that in Scotland they have 
none,) their ofticcra must enjoy this extensive patronage; and 
even if they use it lionestly, as we are sure is the case in Scot- 
land, they become connected by the ties of business and reciprociil 
kindness with a body of influential individuals, who, at their 
will, draw enormous revenues from the public. That the reader 
may not accuse us of exaggerating the amount of this patronage, 
we subjoin the following items for one revolving lighthouse 


To 24 refleutora, ..... L.1032 

Revolving inachiuery, ..... 2Si) 

48 squares of plate glass, ^ inch thick, . . . 223 

To 26 fountain brass lamps, . . . . . 136 

Frost lamps, ....... 3 

ReHector frame, , . , . . . 146 

Cylindrical sheet brass, with cast brass framework, . 75 

24 sliding lamp carriages, ..... 75 

Squares of red glass, supposed to be . . . . 50 


L.19G9 

Making in all a .sum of nearly two thousand pounds for one 
lighthouse.* All these artic-les ai’e more or less subject to decay, 
and require c< nstant repair ; and when we coiiHider that the 
annual expense of the Bell Rock Lighthouse alone is L.B60, and 
that of a smaller lighthouse L..555, we iriust acknowledge that 
the patronage of all the Northern Jigbthoiu-es is a matter of no 
slight magnitude. 

Now, we blame no jnTSon eUher for the po.ssossion or the ex- 
ercise of this patronage; but wc iiiCer from its existence, (and 
our inference haK, witliin the last ten years, received the tri- 
umph of demonstration,) that if any improvement in lighthouses 
is proposed, it is iirimcdiately resisted by the crowds of em- 
ployees whose iutcroBts are ilircaloned by the ]>roposcd change. If 
the superiority of coal gas is urged to the Board, the oilman 
becoines iurious agaiorit the innovalioii. If lenses arc proposed 
for adoption, the <lcxterous hammerman bewails the cessation of 
his joyous soiuids. If lamps arc to be dispensed with, the tinman 
mourns over the extinction of his favourite light. Jf red glass is 
to be thrown ovcrl;oar<l, the ‘ cunnyngo’ renovator of ancient 
rtVn/j/cs loses his natural hue; and at the prospect of the general 
change, the manuiacturers ol patent wick, lump glasses, wick 


^ The annual consumption of oil at the Isle of May Lighthouse is 
1080 gallons, valued at L.324. 
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mandrills, tilrnming; Icnivrf’, lighthoa.vo hcissors^ cltamois skins, 
woollen and linen nibbeis, — and ilia purvcyois of reflector 
bronze, cotton rag;?, flax tow, sponge, roft and hard soap, pearl 
ashes, pipeclay, and whitening, — ail stand aghast at the revolu- 
tionary tidings. Tho brass* founders and ironmongers are alone 
placid. Lenses in list have frames as well as reflectors, and the 
one must revolve as well as the other. Hut though there is 
a general consternation in the camp, its inmates are not all 
aggrieved. The groans, however, predominate ; and the agents 
of the Boards, actuated by kindly feelings and ancient friend- 
ships, become the sick-nurses of their alllicled comrades. They 
resist change. Their long acknowledged influence is threatened 
with destruction ; and witli a stout heart they defend the Old 
Sarums of the lighthouse system against all the machinations of 
the evil-minded reformers. Had the management of our Public 
Coaches, our Steam-Engines, and our Observatories, been in- 
trusted to similarly constituted Boards, a check would have been 
imposed on all inventioiis and improvements ; and we should, 
at this dtay, have been Iruudliug between Edinburgh and Lon- 
don in a fortnight’s Diligcueo ; Newcomen’s engine would still 
have heeu creuking at our mineheads, and astronomers would 
have heeu ])ecping througli refracting telescopes with tubes of 
whip-cord 120 feet long. 

That such is the eliaracter of the British Lighthouse System 
will appear from a historical review of the methods of ’illumi- 
nation which have hitherto I;een ])ut in practice. Within the 
memory of persons still living, many lighthouses Averc lighted 
merely with <‘Oal flics. From I'/.'i!) till 180.‘J, tollow candles were 
employed to light the splendid watch-tow<?r of Eddystone; and 
it is a curious fact, which we state on Captain Cotton’s autho- 
rity, that when this lighthouse revm'ted to the Trinity House, 
the Surveyor found that the lower eu ele of e.andlcs Avas so placed 
by tlie keeper tliat the view of lliem was iiilerccptcd from ves- 
sels by the sills of the Avindow of the lantern ! 

After the iiiA’^ention of the lamp of AI. Argand in I7S4>, the 
CheA’alier Borda ])roposcd to place it in the focus of a large sil- 
vered mirror, as the illiuniualing a]>paratus of lighthouses, and 
the iirst application of tiiis invention AA'as made in the Tour de 
Corduan. '^Pbe deputy-master of the Trinity House, and some 
of the brctlircii, proceeded to t!ie coast of Franco to witness 
this improvement; and, on their return to England, this ac- 
tive committee, ‘ having, at considerable oxpenso^ and with 

* unremitting trouble and solicitude, exposed them [the ur- 

* gand burners] to the test of A'arious trials and cxperiiucnts 

* at sea and on shore, the brethren were satisfied of their su- 
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* periority over every other mode, and at length decided on 

* the introduction of them, with either lenses or reflcetorSf 

* into all the lighthouses under the control of the Trinity 

* House.** This improved apparatus extended itself to Scotland 
and Ireland, and in the course of time the lighthouses of Great 
Britain were furnished with reflectors of silvered copper, from 
twenty>fonr to twenty-eight inches in diameter. Thesa re- 
flectors are brought to the required concavity by hammering, 
and are subsequently polished hy the hand with the usual powder. 
An argand burner is then placed in the focus, and supplied with 
oil from a fountain>lamp placed behind. If the burner were 
infinitely small, and the figure of the reflector mathematically 
correct, the optical reader knows that the light will be collected 
into a parallel, brilliant, and penetrating beam. Although these 
conditions cannot be complica with, yet if the reflector had been 
ground and polished like a speculum, which is not practicable, the 
beam which it reflected would still have been dense and brilliant. 
When we consider, however, that the reflecting surface is in 
reality a succession of minute dimples ; — that the surface is besides 
covered with innumerable scratches; that one half of the inci- 
dent light is lost in the best metallic reflections ; and that, as Sir 
Isaac Newton has remarked, * every irregularity in a reflecting 

* surface makes the rays stray five or six times more out of 

* their duo course than the like irregularities in a refracting 
*one,*-.-we may readily understand how the beam of light, collect- 
ed by such a rude optical instrument, must be scattered in various 
directions, and become incapable, by its divergency and variable 
density, of penetrating even the most moderate haze. 

These evils are greatly aggravated when we attempt to create 
a strong beam of light by uniting two or more I’eflectors. In the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse seven reflectors are combined, but from 
the diifieulty of placing them with their axes parallel, or of 
superimposing, as it were, the brightest parts of each beam, the 
lustre of the seven combined reflectors is far less than seven 
times the lustre of any one of them. A great and irreparable 
loss, therefore, is sustained by such imperfect combinations, so 
that it is impossible, by any number of them, to create a dense 
and penetrating beam of light. 

Hence, it is manifest, that the British Lighthouse Boards 
have been using an imperfect and antiquated optical instru- 
ment, ineffective even when only single, but sti 11 more ineffi- 
cient in Its combinations. It will be proved by and by that 


* Captain Cotton’s Memoir, p. 7. 
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these^ reflectors are far inferior to those of Lenoir, formerly 
used in the Corduan Lighthouse,— -the latter being executed by 
opticians, and the former by smiths or tinmen ; and therefore the 
British Boards are liable to the imputation of never having ob- 
tained the best reflectors that could be executed. But if they 
have erred in their single lights, they have erred tenfold in their 
combination of them ; and on this count alone would wo ask a 
verdict from the philosophers, engineers, and legislators, before 
whom the great question of our lighthouses is about to be tried. 

The Bell Rock Lighthouse was erected at the expense of 
L.6i,331, and, excepting the Tour de Corduan, is the finest 
light tower in the world. Its optical apparatus, — the soul of 
this mighty fabric, — the gem which this expensive casket was 
to enclose, might have been expected to display all the resources 
of Scottish science. Mr Rennie was called upon to give the de- 
sign for the building itself; Professor Playfair, Professor Leslie, 
and Dr Brewster, were consulted about the thunder- rod and 
Mr Adic, the most eminent of our Scottish opticians, was em- 
ployed to execute it ; but though all these individuals were capable 
of giving useful advice on the subject of the illuminating appa- 
ratus, we have reason to believe that not one of them was asked 
for their aid. The consequence of this has been that the whole 
apparatus is a combination defective in principle, and incapable 
of fuliilliug the essential objects of a sea-light. 

In order to establish this position, we must inform the reader, 
that the apparatus consists of twenty-four reflectors arranged 
on the four faces of a re- 
volving frame, like ABC A 

D ; A and C being its wi- 7 Reflectors. 

dest, and B and D its nar- 5 5 

rowest sides. Upon the D Ilcflcc- o E Iledec- B 

faces A and C are placed tors. tors. 

SEVEN reflectors each, and 7 Reflectors 

upon B and D five rcflec- C 

tors each; and the whole 

system is made to revolve round the centre or axle E, by ma- 
chiner}r ; so that eacli face presents to any ship at sea, within its 
range, its brightest light every four minutes. Hence, the effect 
of such an apparatus is to exhibit every four minutes the bright 
white light of seven rejleciorsy alternating with an inferior light 
of five reflectors* Since there was a revolving light, however, at 
the nearest southern station on the Pearn Islands, and since 


♦ Stevenson’s Account of the Bell Bock UgWvmsef p. 418. 
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tbe mariner, aa Mr Stevenson remarks, is liable * to mistake the 
‘ appearance of lights in stormy weather, or from an error in 

* bis course in returning from a distant voyage, it was of tbe last 

* importance, that tbe Bell Rock Lighthouse should ^ easily 

* distinguishable.’''^ This necessary effect was accomplished by 
placing * shaded of red glass before tbe reflectors, which, by 
absorbing the blue, green, and most of the yellow rays, gave the 
reflected beams a red colour. 

Admitting, for the present, that this was a good principle of 
distinction, let us examine its mode of application. The * shades’ 
of red glass were placed in front of each of tbo Jive rejlectors in 
the faces B, D ; but they should have been placed in front of 
each of the seven reflectors in A and C ; for since the red shades 
absorb or extinguish fully one halfoi tbe white light of each re- 
flector, the five red beams will reacli little farther than half the 
distance of the seven white beams ; whereas, upon our plan, the 
seven red beams would have been a better match for the five 
white ones. 

In order to explain this, let ns suppose that a Baltic trader 
approaches the Bell Rock from Norway, and that he is placed 
in one of the two predicaments stated by Mr Stevenson, — being 
either overtaken by stormy weather, or having committed an er- 
ror in his reckoning. His log-book assures him that the Bell Rock 
Lightliouse * exhibits a bright light of the natural appearance, 

* and a red* coloured light alternating;’ but being unable to * bail 

* the lustre’ of 

* The ruddy gem of changeful light, 

Bound on the dusky brow of night,’ 

he sees only the united effect of tbe seven white beams revol- 
ving, toith&ut any alternation : He concludes that he is not ap- 
proaching the Boll Rock ; and he is compelled, to use the lan- 
guage of our national poet, < to strike his timorous sail.* 

The truth is, the Bell Rock light is not a distinguishing one 
within that vast extent of ocean which lies between the extreme 
range of the seven white lights and the extreme range of the flve 
red ones. The only principle indeed upon which a distinguish- 
ing coloured light like that of the Bell Rock can bo constructed, is 
to fix upon the nuniber of rcficetors, which is necessary to give 
a proper range to the white beam, — which we may suppose to bo 
seven^ as at A and C, — and to place as many reflectors with red 
shades upon the sides B and D, its will give a light, having the same 


» Stey^uon’s Aceomt of the Bell JRoch Lighthouse, p. 922. 
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range as the seven white beams. This number would probably 
be fen or twelvef according to the absorbing power of the red 
glass employed. 

We now arrive ^at a new era in lighthouse illumination ; — an 
era in which it was raised to one of the scientific arts by the in- 
troduction of large and powerful lenses. All the'dotails of the 
invention and introduction of polyzonal lenses into lighthouses 
will be found in five of the treatises, which are placed in chro- 
nological order at the head of this article. In the year 181 1« 
Dr Brewster invented a method of constructing or building 
lenses of any magnitude of separate pieces, which were far supe- 
rioc in their optical effects to lenses of one piece ; even if it had 
hcen possible tO'obtain a mass of glass suited to this purpose. 
Buffon had, more than sixty years before, shown how a large lens 
of one piece might, be improved by grinding out certain portions 
of one of its surfaces, — an idea highly ingenious, but utterly 
useless in practice. Following out this idea. Dr Brewster was 
led to the invention now mentioned; and in his Treatise on 
Burning Instruments, he has given minute drawings and de- 
scriptions, by which the humblest artist could have executed it. 
He has described also in the same Treatise, a catadioptric appa- 
ratus, in which the condensing power of the lens is greatly in- 
creased by subsidiary lenses, furnished with plane reflectors. 
The work containing these inventions was well known in Edin- 
burgh; and from the year 1812 wo date the commencement of 
the responsibility of the British Lighthouse Boards, or their 
officers, in not having availed themselves of this invention, for 
the improvement of their lights. Had the three Boards either 
consisted of, or contained men of science, they would have in- 
stantly applied the polyzonal lens, and the catadioptric appara- 
tus to lighthouse illumination ; and during the twenty years 
which have since elapsed, the public would have saved by their 
introduction, more than L.100, 000; — the mariner would have 
navigated a safer shore, and would have completed his weary 
rounds in less time and at less expense. 

Seven years elapsed without these inventions having excited 
any notice in England ; but in Franco the polyzonal lens, and 
the subsidiary lenses with their reflectors, were both applied to 
the illumination of the French lighthouses in 1822, under the 
able direction of M. Fresnel, — a distinguished individual, whohas 
immortalized his name by the noblest optical discoveries of mo- 
dern times, and who has earned the gratitude and the blessings 
of every seaman, whom distress or duty may have driven on the 
shores of his country. 
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Tho superiority of lenses to reflectors, in all kinds of optical 
insirumentst has been universally acknowledged ^ but owing to 
the impossibility of increasing the size of lenses for telescopes, 
as we can do metallic specula, reflecting tetescopes have been 
used when great magnifying power was required; thouj^ achro- 
matic Tcfractdi's, with comparatively small object lenses, are now 

{ referred and employed by tho greater number of astronomers. 

n the apparatus for lighthouses the case is precisely reversed. 
Lai^e parabolic reflectors cannot be obtained with correct 
figures, but polyzonal lenses can ; and, consequently, tho same 
reason that forced astronomers to use reflectors, ought a Jbrtis- 
simo to force the use of lenses upon tho lighthouse engineer. 

The superiority of lenses indeed was so wolh^nown, that the 
Trinity House resolved to try them, and tho lower lighthouse 
in the isle of Portland was fitted up, in 1789, with lenses twenty- 
two inches in diameter ; but with characteristic ignorance, pa- 
rabolic reflectors were placed behind them. M. Fresnel men- 
tions the fact of lenses being used in Fngland, and disclaii^s 
any originality in tho idea of using them;* but ho has the un- 
doubted merit of having introduced them and the subsidiary 
lenses and reflectors into the French lighthouses, and of having 
developed in his Memoir various original and beautiful ideas, 
which we believe liave actually been put in practice. 

In October or November, 1822, Dr Brewster, and Mr Steven- 
son, the engineer of the Scottish JLiighthousc Board, received 
copies of M. Fresnel’s Memoir, both, we believe, from the author; 
and in December, 1822, the Article, No. 3. of our list, was 
published by the flrst of these gentlemen. Iii this article we 
find the following historical statement of what had previously 
taken place in Scotland in reference to these lenses, and we 
can vouch for its accuracy, as wo have now before us the proof- 
sheet eontaining^the statement, corrected in the handwriting of 
Mr Stevenson. * Lenses have been long used in England for tho 
* purpose of illumination in lighthouses; and in 1818 or 1820 
* some experiments had been made with them in France in con- 
* nexiou with a very powerful lamp, the pai ticulars of which were 
* communicated by Major Colby to Mr Robert Stevenson, eugi- 
‘ neer to the Northern or Scottish Lighthouse Board. On the re- 
‘ ceipt of this letter, Mr Stevenson, overanxious for improvements. 
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* communicated to me his intention of investigating the sulgect 

* in reference to the use of lenses in lighthouses. 1 immediately 

* pointed out to him the improvements in the construction of 

< lenses, and the method of arranging them for the purpose of 

< illumin|ition, (which is just the converse of the arrangement 

* for combustion,) that I had suggested iu the Kdinburgh Mn^ 

* cydopcedia ; and ho proposed that we should make some expe- 

* riments, with the view of introducing them into the Northern 

< lighthouses. Before proceeding, however, to this enquiry, ho 

* was anxious to obtain an account of what had been done in 

* France ; and as it was afterwards understood that tho Gorduan 

* light on tho coast of France was to be fitted up with lenses, Mr 

* Stevenson’s intention was to make personal observations upon 

* it, whenever the alterations on that lighthouse should be com* 

‘ pleted.* 

In pursuance of this resolution, Mr Stevenson went to France 
in 1825, savvM. Fresnel, and brought over one of tho polyzonal 
lenses, 30 inches in diameter, executed by M. Soldi, furnished 
with a great burner of four concentric wicks, on tho principle 
recommended by Count Rumford, and supplied with oil by 
clock-work, as in Carcel’s lamp. This lens, made of greenish 
glass, cost L.50, and tho lump L.^O; but, so far as we know,, 
no comparative experiments were instituted between it and re- 
flectors, and no attempt made to introduce lenses into our light- 
houses. 

Under these circumstances. Dr Brewster addressed a memo- 
rial to the chairman of the Scottish Lighthouse Board, dated 
January 13, 1826 ; and he explained, both in writing and per- 
sonally, before the ‘ Bell Rock Committee,’ the great advantages 
that would arise from introducing his polyzonal lenses ; and he 
at the same time strongly urged the substitution of gas for oil. 
In 1827 he corresponded with the Trinity House and thjf^^ish 
Board on the same subject; and in July, 1827, ho went person- 
ally to tho Ballast office in Dublin with a letter to their engineer, 
from the late William Edgeworth, Esq., civil engineer, who took 
a deep interest in tho introduction of the new system. The trea- 
tise, No. 6, printed in 1827, and containing a popular exposition 
of the principles and advantages of the new system, was placed 
in the hands of the three Boards, and the author of it offered his 
gratuitous services in introducing it into their lighthouses. All 
these exertions, however, were nearly fruitless. The Scottish 
Commissioners liberally authorized the inventor to have one of 
the polyzbnal lenses constructed under his own superintend- 
ence ; and this lens, the largest of tho kind that was ever made. 
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(three feet in diameter,) was executed In flint glass byMrasrs 
Gilberts of London in 1827. ^ ^ - 

From causes, however, which it is not our business to inves- 
tigate, the Board made a sudden pause in tli^tr progress. I'ho 
lenses were forgotten, or despised ; and several new lighthouses 
wero fitted up with the old hammered reflectors. But this dark 
age in our brief chronicle lasted only three years. In February, 
1831, the Commissioners appointed a committee * for the pur- 

* pose of conducting experiments on the comparative merits of 

* lenses and reflectors.* They requested also the co-operation of 
the Royal Society, who immediately appointed a committee tor 
the purpose ; and the inventor of the polyssonal lenses was invi- 
ted to witness the experiments. 

At the first meeting of the lens committee on the 16th Febru- 
ary, the engineer announced that the experiments would take 
place in the beginning of March, 1831. The year 1831, how- 
ever, passed away without the experiments being again heard 
of. The year 1832 passed away in the same manner ; and it 
was not till February last that the long looked for comparison 
(flenses and refledors was exhibited to the public. 

The lens and the reflectors were placed on Gulan Hill, twelve 
miles and a half from the observers on the Calton Hill, and the 
experiments wero conducted by the officers of the Lighthouse 
Board. The results of these trials were highly interesting ; but 
the only one of importance in our present enquiry was the fol- 
lowing : 

One polyzonal lens, with an argand burner of four concentric 
toickSf gave a light equal to nine parabolic reflectors^ each carrying 
a single argand burner. 

And it is stated by Mr Stevenson, the engineer to the Board, 
in his report on these experiments, 

Thaathe lamp used for the lens consumes oil eqwd to the mpply of 
Jburtem argand burners. 

These are the two leading data upon which we are now to 
proceed in establishing the important conclusion, 

That the immediate introduction of lenses into every British 
lighthouset while it will provide thv mariner with more brilliant 
and more easily distinguishable lights than those now existing^ wiU 
at the same time be a measure of such decided economy as to enable 
tiie Legislature to reduce the tax levied on the shipping interest for 
the erection and support of lighhouses. 

^ But before we proceed to the demonstration of this proposi- 
tion, we must state a result, founded on the French and the 
Scotch experiments, which was to us entirely unexpected; W 
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which it is of the atmost importance to keep in view in the con- 
sideration of the general question. The following is M. Fresh 
nel’s account of the comparative effects of an exactly similar 
lens and burner (to that used in Scotland)) and of the reflectors 
formerly used in the best French lighthouses. 

* M. AragO) M. Mathieu, and myself, have compared, by nu- 

* merous experiments, the great lenses, 0.76 metres [30 inches 

* English,] with those of the reflectors of M. Lenoir, 3l inches 

* in aperture, &c. &c. Wc have found that the lens illuminated 

* with a quadruple burner gave, in the direction of the axis, a 

* light three and a quarter times as brilliant as that of the g^cat 

* reflector of M. Lenoir, carrying a small burner six lines in 
‘ diameter.* 

After remarking that it was the practice in the French light- 
houses to unite two of Lenoir’s reflectors together, which did not 
give a lustre twice as great as one of them singly, he concludes; 

* That the lustre produced by the great lenses ought to bo 

* twice as intense as that of the best illuminated lighthouses in 
< Franco.’ That is, that in a combination of Lenoir’s reflectors, 
one lens is equal to four reflectors. 

But a lens of the same size, of the same glass, and carrying 
the same- sized burner, was equal to nine of the Scotch reflectors. 
Hence one of the French reflectors of Lenoir is equal to at least 
two of the Scotch reflectors. Now wc know that the Scotch reflec- 
tors are fully equal, if not superior, to any of those used in Great 
Britain; and hence we arrive at the result, as mortifying to our 
national vanity, as it is instructive to those who have the regu- 
lation of such important concerns, that it requires two of the 
reflectors used in the lighthouses of Great Britain to equal one 
reflector used in the lighthouses of France previous to the intro- 
duction of the lens. If the French, then, substituted lenses for 
good reflectors^ shall wo decline to substitute them for bad ones f 
In exhibiting the economy of introducing lenses into new 
lighthouses, and into those already furnished with the common 
apparatus, wo shall take the case of a revolving lighthouse, such 
as that of the Bell Bock. 

Expense of a Ecvolving Lens Light. 

To 8 polyzonal lenses, 30 inches diameter, L.400 


To 16 small lenses, with their reflectors, • 225 * 

To the iron framework of the apparatus, 150 

To the revolving machinery, 140 

To 3 lamps with clockwork and burners, 110 


Total Expense, .... L.1025 
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Expense of a Revolving Light with JR^ectors. 

Total expense of 24 reflectore, with lamps, 

frames, revolving machinery, &c., L.1387 

SSxcess of plate glass nsed in lantern, 113 

Expense of reflector apparatus, L.1500 

Ehcpense of lens apparatus, L.1025 

Difference, L.475 ; 


making a saving of L.475 by adopting the lens apparatus. If wc 
substitute an invention of Mr Oldham’s of Dublin for theclock- 
work lamps, or if we use gas, wc shall save at least L. 100 more ; 
so that the saving by lenses will amount to L.575 on the origi- 
nal erection. 

But the light obtained by this cheap apparatus is fur superior 
to that obtained by the present more expensive one. It will 
afford a light equal to at least ten reflectors, repeated eight 
times in every revolution ; whereas we have by the old method 
a light only of six reflectors repeated four times in every re- 
volution. The lens apparatus will last for ever, while that of 
the reflectors requires renovation. 

The most important consideration of all, however, is the great 
economy which the cheap apparatus with lenses will introduce 
into the annual expenditure. 


Expense of oil with the Lenses, 

To 560* gallons of oil at 6s., L.1G8 

Expense of oil with the Refectors. 

To 960 gallons of oil at 6s., L.288 ; 


making an annual saving of L. 120 ; which will be increased to 
L.130 when we include other savings, such as chimney glasses 
and articles for cleaning the reflectors. 

The economy of dismantling every revolving lighthouse in 
the empire, and substituting lenses for reflectors, may he proved 
in the same incontrovertible manner. 

As each reflector contains silver to the value of L.21, and as 
this silver can be stripped from the copper, the produce of a dis- 
mantled reflector apparatus will be as follows : f 


* As the large burner requires 14 times as much oil as one argand 
burner, and as 24 of the latter require 960 gallons, the large burner 
will require only 560 gallons of oil. 

f The reflectors of dismantled lighthouses might be used for harbour 
lights, or in cases where lights of a short range are wanted ; but to 
meet the question boldly, we shall suppose the ^smantled apparatus 
to be sold for what it will bring. 
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Value of ol<l silver of 24 reflectors, - L.667 

Value of half the plate glass transferred to next 

new lighthouse, 113 

Value of lamp, copper, iron work, 100 


Produce of dismantled apparatus, L.780 

Expense of new lens apparatus,* 1025 


Amount of outlay, L.245* 


Honce it follows that, for the small outlay of L.200 or L.800, 
the light at the Bell Rock miiy be doubled in brilliancy, while an 
annual saving in oil, &c., is at the same time effected to the 
amount of L.130. The same calculation is applicable to fixed 
lights. 

But the greatest saving of all remains to be noticed. The la- 
bour of trimming one lamp, and of wiping the dust from the 
lenses and their mirrors, is so insignificant that two lighthouse 
keepers out of theyour might be dispensed w'ith at the Bell Rock ; 
and one lighthouse keeper out of the two at every other lighthouse 
station. An active man, with his wife or daughter, or sister, or 
other female relative, assisted, if necessary, in some situations by 
a boy, would be sufficient to discharge all the duties of our ordi- 
nary lighthouses, and an annual saving of great amount would 
be effected throughout the kingdom. That these annual savings 
are quite practicable, and consistent with a proper management 
of the lights, will be readily admitted by the reader, when wo 
inform him that the whole annual expenses of the great light- ' 
house of Corduan, with a lens apparatus, including lighthouse- 
men’s wages, oil, wicks, &c. is only L.395,68.; f while that of the 
Bell Rock is L.861, on an average oil four years, from 1830— 
1833; and that of the smaller lighthouse of Tarbetness L.55d» 
on an average of three years, from 1831 — 1833. 

The next question which we have to consider is the in- 
troduction of coal gas at all our lighthouses.'^ It would be an 
insult to the intelligence of the age to suppose that it is less 
useful, less economical, or less safe, to introduce into light- 
houses the same element which is employed in every private 
house of the great cities of the empire. That it would dimi- 


* This expense will bo only L.925 if the clockwork lamps are dis- 
pensed with, and the amount of outlay reduced to L.145. 
t This fact is stated on the written authority of M. Fresnel. 

the Bell Rock, and where there is no space for building, a 
small oil gas apparatus may be used. 
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ulsK the expense of lighthouse apparatus has already been 
shown ; that it would add to the brilliancy and the range of 
the lights is very obvious ; and that it wodld produce a great 
annual saving will appear from the following statement. 

The hne lighthouse of San Salvore, on the coast of Istria, 
was lighted with coal gas, without any condensing optical ap- 
paratus, in the year ISIS; and Professor Aldini, who has given 
an account of this great improvement, in his work on the sub- 
ject, taunts the English for not having been the first to introduce 
into their own lighthouses the extraordinary clement which they 
had been the first to apply to the general purposes of illumi- 
nation. The gas illumination of San Salvore is universally 
reckoned superior to that which had been previously obtained 
from oil, and the economy of the change stands thus — 

Annual expense of lighting with oil, . 1861 Florins. 

Annual expense of lighting with gas, . 932 

Annual saving from gas, . 929 ; 

which is exactly oiic*half of the former expense. If we in- 
clude the interest on the money advanced for gas apparatus, 
which was 400 fiorins, the total expense of the gas lights will 
be 1332 florins, — leaving still an annual saving of nearly one- 
third of the expense of oil. 

But gas illumination has not been confined to Italy. We 
learn from . the annals of the Polytechnic Institute of Vienna, 
that the principal lighthonso of Dantzic, and tlio other small one 
which serves as a signal in the Bay,* arc both liglited with gas 
burners inches in diameter, and perforated with 40 holes 
each; and, what is more to our purpose, these burners are 
placed in the of parabolic reflectors, oiio 22 inches, and 
the other 17 inches, in diameter. Tho brilliancy of illumina- 
tion produced by this change was so grciat, that tiio inhabitants 
of Hcla, when the gas was first lighted, attributed the wonder- 
ful effect to a great fire in the city. 

After Italy and Prussia had availed themselves of this grand 
Improvement, gas was introduced into two English lighthouses, 
one at Holyhead, and the other at Flatholmes ; and in tho lat- 
ter case, the Trinity House took the contractors bound to pro^ 


* When these lighthouses were lighted with coal fires, tho coal 
consumed was three times greater than what it now is for gas. Wax 
lights were tried in .1817, and no less than 1180^ pounds of it 
were consumed in that year. 
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videi at the same expemst a better ligld than that which was pro» 
duced from oil.* 

The hostility of the Trinity Boards however, to the use of 
gas in their own lighthouses is stated by their organ, Deputy- 
Muter Cotton ; and the arguments which he advances in their 
naih^ will satisfy our readers that their knowledge of political 
ecwomy was then on tho same level with their knowledge of 
optics. * Independent of these reasons,’ says he, < for not ad- 

* mitting the gas, it is incumbent on tho corporation to give that 

* encouragement to tho employment of seamen which the 

* whale-fishery affords, the transit of the pit^oai from which the 

* gas is extracted in the greatest quantity ^ being by barges on 

* canals — Memoir ^ p, 76. 

In perfecting our present lighthouse system, another improve- 
ment of essential importance is still wanting, namely, the occa- 
sional exhibition of powerful ligJUs in foggy weather. We may 
lay it down as an incontrovertible axiom, that witm the present 
feeble lights are absorbed, by fog or haze, and become invisible at a 
short distance, the navigation of our shores is exactly as danger- 
ms as it was previous to the erection of lighthouses. That such 
seasons of danger are of frequent occurrence, the history of 
naval disasters too fatally proves. Captain Cotton informs us, 
that in consequence of the want of lights, a fleet bound to Lon- 
don ran foul of a fleet of light vessels from tho Thames in the 
Cockle Gatway, and six uunurbd lives were lost. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an iiccidcnt, the Trinity House 
erected the Hazeboro’ light, and established tho floating light 
in the Gatway ; but it is evident that the same disaster might 
occur to-morrow at the same place, if these safety lights were renf 
dered invisible by a thick atmosphere. To the preceding exam- 
ple wo may add another, on tho authority of an eminent en- 
gineer, which, though less striking, is equally instructive. 
When he was leaving the shore of Inchkeitb, the lights of its 
own lighthouse were actually invisible ; and the vessel having 
thus lost its directive power, soon found itself on the coast of Fife 
in place of Leith harbour, which was the object of its destina- 
tion. 

It is essentially necessary, therefore, that powerful lights 
should, at any expense, be exhibited in such cases of danger. 
The beautiful invention of Lieutenant Drummond, is admirably 


* We state this fact on Professor Aldini’s authority. 

. t Did this respectable officer forget tlie Newcastle coal>trade as a 
nursery for British seamen ? 
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suited for this as for other purposes ; and Beh^ 

and.partioaWly 'the Red Strontian light) |^hen burned "ip.. the 
foena of. l^ssIS) would penetrate a ver^jr hasy atmo8i^r.(& Mr 
RoMien siiggesteti^e ingenious idea of illumin^Ungf ttie 
^ ele^s or fog, by inflamng large nu^es of i^otech1biidi(e.i^<> 

'' posiUon^ such a|&we have mentioned V and one of t|^$^ ex^ri- 
ments of this kfjM lately made) in«tbi8 city) on the Oilton Rill) . 

f daces be^nd a ‘doubt the great advantages of such an occasional 
ight.* The lens lamp might be supplied with oxygen gas in 
'.plaoe of atmospheric air) and masses of oil) or of spirit' of tur- 
pentine might with the same view be burned in lai^ dishes 
of thin iron heated by a spirit-lamp) and placed either in the 
open air) or in the focus of lenses. ^ 

The exhibition of occasional lights is quite impracticable with 
reflectorS) with the exception of the Drummond light ; but a 
lens apparatus has actually that very construction which will 
allow the lighthouse* keeper to introduce all the spare lights 
and inflammable materials with which he may be furnished. 
There are no doubt hazes which no light will efiectually pene- 
trate to any useful distance ; but in cases where human life is 
to be economised) our Lighthouse Boards cannot acquit them- 
selves of their deep responsibility) unless they have summoned 
to their aid all the resources of science and ingenuity. 

The last grcxit improvement which wo have to consider) is 
that of di*tinguishing lights, or lights which the mariner can so 
distinguish from one another us to bo able to name the beacon 
to which he is approaching. 

The vaunted method at present in use in Britain is dis- 
graceful to science ; and we have already shown how errone- 
ously it has been applied at the Bell Rock. There may be 
twenty kinds of red glasS) each of which may derive its red- 
liess from the absorption of different parts of the white beam. 
One piece may absorb the b]uo j||tys chiefly) another the green 
and yellow chiefly) and a third^may absorb along with these a 
great part of the red rays themselv^ ; so that it requires a per- 
fect knowledge of the spectrnmr^nd nice photometrical ex- 
periments) to determine the kind of red glass which should be 
used. The French have thrown aside all coloured media, or 
rather have never used them ; and) generally speaking) the red 
rayS) though the best for penetrating fog^) are the worst for 
distinguishing lighthouses ; as all white lights become red to 
passing through a dry haze. 

The method adopted by Fresnel of distingnishing lighthouses 


* liond. and Edin. Phil. Mag. Marcb, 1833) p. SSI* 
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by tlio durations of the eclipscS) or intervals of darkness be- 
tween the revolving lights, is excellent ; but wo are of opinion 
that coloured lights may form an admirable auxiliary, when the 
colours are obtained, in the manner yvo have tried'' them, from 
solid, fluid, and gascofis media; and as we know, from direct 
experiquent, that a numerical character may bo impressed opti- 
cally upon the lights of our lighthouses, wo have no doubt that 
a complete and scientific system of distinction will be obtained 
under a reformed management. 

All attempts, however, at a partial change in the present 
barbarous system of illumination will prove entirely abortive. 
Hammered reflectors exclude all improvements : the old bot- 
tles cannot bo accommodated to any new wine ; and until these 
silvered idols of our British polytheists shall be torn down from 
their high jdaccs, and one brilliant vestal fire lighted on their 
altar, the winds will make havoc among our galleys, and the 
waves will devour their victims. 

Such is a general view of the British lighthouse system, and 
of the valuable improvements which arc ready to be introduced 
when our Boards shall undergo that renovation which is so 
loudly called for. The Legislature has lately pledged itself to 
a revision of the lighthouse code ; and that it will act wisely 
and justly, we cannot doubt. In the preceding pages we have 
treated this great question as one of public economy, and of 
national honour ; but we trust that a British House of Com- 
mons will never forget that the subject with which they have 
to deal is that of human life ^ — of the lives, too, of the indus- 
trious mariner whom they have severely taxed, and of the help- 
less seafaring stranger whom they have taxed without mercy. 
If they fail in this sacred duty, they will bo answerable to a 
tribunal more solemn than that of their constituency — a tribii- 
nal where Benevolence will ha^tbeir judge, science their accuser, 
and widows and orphans thei^Jury. 


VOL. LVII. NO. cxv. 
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Art. IX,— >1. Artis Zjogica Rudimenta, with lliUstrative Observa^ 
Hons on e&ch Section, Fourth edition, with Additions. 1 2mo» 
Oxford ; 1828. 

2. Elements qf Logits. By RrcHAun Whately, D.D., Principal 
of St Alban’s Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Third edition. 8vo. London : 182 D. 

8. Introduction to LogiC) from Dr Wtuitelfs Elements of Logic, 
By the Rev. Samuei, Binds, M.A., of Queen’s College, and 
Vice-Principal of St Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 12mo. Oxford ; 
1827. 

4. Outline of a Neto System of Logics with a Critical Examina-' 
tion of Dr Whately’s ‘ Elements of EogiCy by Geokge Ben- 
TiiAM, Bsq. 8 VO. London : 1827. 

5. An Examination of some Passages in Dr IVhatelfs Elements 
of Logic. By George Cornewali, Lewis, £sq., Student of 
Christchurch. 8vo. Oxf«>rd : 1 821). 

6. A Treatise on Logic on the Basis of Aldrich, with Illustrative 
Notes by t4cRov. John Huyshk, M.A>, Brazcn-noso College, 
Oxford. l2ino. Second edition. Oxford: 1833. 

7. Questions on Aldrich’s Logic, with References to the most Popu- 
lar Treatises. 12mo. Oxford: 1829. 

8. Key to Questions on Aldrich’s Litgic. l2mo. Oxford ; 1829. 

9. Introduction to Logic. 12fi]o. Oxford: 1830. 

10. Aristotle’s Philosophy. (An Article in Vol. iii. of the Seventh 
Bditionof the Encydopcedin liritannica, now publishing.) By 
the Rev. Rrnn Dickson Hampden, M. A., late Follow of 
Oriel College, Oxford.) 4to. Bdinburgh : 1832. 

Toothing, we think, affords a more decisive proof of the par- 
tial spirit in which philosophy has been cultivated in 

Britain, for tbe last century and a half, than the combined 

{ icrversion and neglect which Logic — the science of the formal 
aws of thought — has experienced daring that period. Since 
the time, and jivincipally, we suspect, through the indiienco 
of Loeko, (who, as Leibnitz observed, spremt logicam non hitel- 
lexitf) no country has been so poor in this department of philo- 
sophy, whether wo estimate our diiilectical literature by its mass 
or by its quality. Loath to surrender the subject altogether, 
yet unable, from their own misconception of its nature, to vin- 
dicate to logic, on the proper ground, its paramount importance 
to a science a priori, distinct, and independent ; the few logical 
authors who appeared endeavoured, on the one hand, by tlirow- 
ing out all that belonged to it of a repulsive character, to obviate 
a taste, and, on the other, by interpolating what pertained to 
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otber branches of knowledge— here a chapter of psychology*} 
there a chapter of metaphysic} &c. — to conciliate to the decli- 
ning study a broader interest than its own. The attempt was 
too irrational to succeed ; and served only to justify the disre- 
gard it was meant to remedy. This was to convert the interest 
of knowledge with the interest of taste this was not to amplify 
logic, but to deform philosophy, by breaking down their bound- 
aries, and running the different sciences into each other. 

In the Universities, where Dialectic once reigned * The Queen 
‘ of Arts,’ the failure of the study is more conspicuously re- 
markable. 

In those of Scotland, the Chairs of Logic have for generations 
taught any thing rather than the science which they nominally 
profess ; — a science by the way in which the Scots have not lat- 
terly maintained the reputation once established by them in all,* 
and still retained in other departments of philosophy. To the phi- 
losophers of our country, wo must confess, that, in part at least, 
is to be attributed the prevalence of the erroneous notions on 
this subject promulgated by Locke. No system of logic deser- 
ving of notice over appeared in Scotland ; and for Scottish logical 
writers of any merit, we must travel back for more than two 
centuries to three, contemporary authors, whose abilities, like 
those, indeed, of almost all the more illustrious scholars of their 
nation, were developed under foreign influence — to Robert 
Ralfour, Mark Duncan, and William Chalmers, Professors in 
the Universities of Bourdeaux, Saumur, and Angers. In Cam- 
bridge the fortune of the study is indicated by the fact, that the 
Elements of Logic of William Duncan of Aberdeen, have long 
dispensed a muddy scantling of metaphysic, psychology, and 
dialectic, in the University where Downam taught; and Mur- 
ray’s iMgiCf the Trinity College Compend, may show that mat- 
ters are, if possible, at a lower pass in Dublin. 

In Oxford, the fate of the science has been somewhat diflerent, 
but, till lately, scarcely more favourable. And here it is ne- 
cessary to be more particular, as this is the only British semi- 
nary where the study of logic proper can be said to have sur- 
vived ; and as, with one exception, the whole works under re- 


* * Lcs Bcossois sont bons Philosophes,’ pronounced the Dictator 
of Letters (^Scaligerana Secundn') : and Servitus had previously tes- 
tified to their character for logical subtility ‘ Dialecticis argutiis 
‘ sibi blandiuiitur.' (^Preef. in Pfolnn. Geogr. 1633.) For a consi- 
derable period, indeed, there was hardly to be found a continental 
University of any note, without the appendage of a Scottish Profess 
sor of Philosophy. 
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view* emanate from that University, — represent its character,— 
and are determined and modified by its circumstances. During 
the scholastic ages, Oxford was held inferior to no ^University 
throughout Burope; and it was celebrated, more esMcially, for its 
philosophers and dialecticians. But it was neither the recollection 
of old academical renown, nor any enlightened persuasion of its 
importance, that preserved to logic a place among the^ subjects 
of academical tuition, when the kindred branches of philosophy, 
with other statutory studies, were dropt from the course of in- 
struction actually given. These were abandoned from no con* 
viction of their inutility, nor even in favour of others of superior 
value : they were abandoned when the system under which they 
could be taught, was, for a private interest, illegally superseded 
by another under which they could not. Wlicn the College 
Follows supplanted the University Professors, the course of sta- 
tutory instruction necessarily fell with the stiitutory instruments 
by which it had been cxirried through. The same extensive, 
the same intensive, education which had once been possible when 
the work was distributed among a body of Professors, each 
chosen for his ability, and each concentrating his attention on a 
single study, could no longer be attempted when the collegial 
corporations, a fortuitous assemblage of individuals, in so far as 
literary qualification is concerned, had usurped the exclusive pri- 
vilege of instruction; and when each of these individuals was au- 
thorized to become sole teacher of the whole academical encyclo- 
paedia. But while the one utiqualiBed Fellow-tutor could not 
perform the work of a large' body of qualified Professors; it is 
evident that, us he could not rise and expand himself to the funner 
system, that the present, existing only for his behoof, must be con- 
tracted and brought down to him. This was accordingly done. 
The mode of teaching, and the subjects taught, were reduced to 
the required level and extent. The capacity of lecturing^ that 
is, of delivering an original course of instruction, was not now to 
be expected in the tutor. The pupil, therefore, read to bis tutor 
a lesson out of book; on this lesson the tutor might, at his discre- 
tion, interpose an observation, or preserve silence ; and lie was 
thus effectually guaranteed from all demands beyond his ability 
or inclination to meet. This reversed process was still denomi- 
nated a lecture. In like manner, all subjects which required in 
the tutor more than the Fellows’ average of learning or acute- 
ness, wore eschewed. Many of the most important branches of 
education in the legal system were thus discarded ; and those 


* These works, indeed, with one or two insignificant exclusion^ 
comprise the whole recent logical literature of the kingdom. 
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which it was found necessary or convenient to retain in the 
intrusive, were studied in easier and more superficial treatises. 
This, in particular, was the case with logic. 

By statute, the Professor of Dialectic was bound to read and 
expound the Organon of Aristotle twice a>wcck; and, by sta- 
tute, regular attendance on his lectures was required from all 
under-graduates for their three last years. Until the statu- 
tory system was superseded, an energetic and improving ex- 
ercise of mind from the intelligent study of the most remark- 
able monument of philosophical genius, imposed on all, was 
more especially secured in those who would engage in the 
subsidiary business of tuition. This, and the other conditions 
of that system, thus determined a far higher standard of qua- 
lification in the tutor when the tutor was still only a suboi'di- 
natc instructor, than remained when he had become the ex- 
clusive organ of academical education. When, at last, the 
voice of the Professors was silenced in the University, and 
in the Colleges the Fellows had been able to exclude all other 
graduates from the now principal office of tutor, the study 
of logic declined with the ability of those by whom the science 
was taught. The original treatises of Aristotle were now found 
to transcend the College complement of erudition and intellect. 
They were accordingly abandoned ; and with these the various 
logical works previously in academical use, which supposed any 
reach of thought, or an original acquaintance with the Orga- 
non. The Compend of Sanderson stood its ground for a sea- 
son, when the more elaborate treatises of Brerewood, Crachan- 
thorpe, and Sniiglecius, were forgotten. But this little treatise, 
the excellent work of an accomplished logician, was too close- 
ly relative to the books of the Organon, and demanded too 
frequently an inconvenient exfdauation, to retain its place, so 
soon as another text-book could be introduced, more accommo- 
dated to the fallen and falling standard of tutorial competency. 
Such a text-book was soon found in the Compendium of Aldrich. 
The dignity of its author, as Dean of Christ Church, and his repu- 
tation as an ingenious, and oven learned, writer in other branches 
of knowledge, ensured it a favourable rccommcudation : it was 
even shorter than Sanderson ; written in a less scholastic La- 
tin ; adopted an order wholly independent of the Organon ; 
and made no awkward demands upon the tutor, as comprising 
only what was either plain in itself, or could without difficulty 
bo expounded. Tlie book — which, in justice to the Dean, wo 
ought to incntiou was not originally written for the public— 
is undoubtedly a work of no inconsiderable talent; but the 
talent is, perhaps, principally shown in the author haying per- 
formed 80 cleverly a task for which ho was so indifferently 
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f trepared. Absolutely considered, it has little or no value. 

t is but a slight eclectic epitome of one or two logical trea* 
tises in common use (that it is exclusiveljr abridged from WaU 
lis is incorrect) $ and when he wanders from, or mistakes bis 
authorities, he displays a want of information to be expected, 
perhaps, in our generation, but altogether marvellous in his. It 
is clear that ho knew nothing of the Organon, and very little of 
the modern logicians. The treatise likewise omits a large pro^ 
portion of the most important matters ; and those it does not 
exclude are treated with a truly unedifying brevity. As a slen* 
der introduction to the after-study of logic (were there not a 
hundred better) it is not to be despised ; as a full course of in- 
struction, as an independent system of the science, it is utterly 
contemptible. Yet, strange to say, the Compend of Aldrich 
having gradually supplanted the Compend of Sanderson, has 
furnished for above a century the little all of logic taught in 
these latter days by the University of Bradwardin and Scotus.* 
Even the meliorations of the academical system have not 
proved beneficial to this study : perhaps, indeed, the reverse. 
Since the institution of honours, and of a real examination 
for the first degree in arts, a powerful stimulus has been applied 
to other studies — to that of logic none. Did a candidate make 
himself master of the Organon? — he would find as little favour 
from tho dispensers of academical distinction, as he had previ- 
ously obtained assistance from his tutor. For the public exa- 
minators could not be expected, cither to put questions on what 
they did not understand, or to encourage tho repetition of 
such overt manifestations of their own ignorance. The mini- 
mum of Aldrich, therefore, remained tho maximum of the 
schools ; and was * ffot up,’ not to obtain honour, but to avoid 
disgrace. But even this minimum was to bo made less; there 
was * a lower deep beneath the lowest deep.* Tho Compendium^ 


* Some thirty years ago, indeed, there was printed, in usum acnde~ 
micte juventutisf certain ISxcerpia ex Aristofefis Orpttmo. The exe- 
ention of that work shows how inadequate its author was to the 
he had nndortaken. Nothing could bo more conducive to tho ration- 
al study'of logic than a systematic condensation of the more essen- 
tial parts of tho different treatises of tlie Organon, with original 
illnstrations, and selections from the best commentators, ancient and 
modern. As it is, this petty publication has exerted no influence 
on the logical studies of the University ; we should like to knowhow 
many tutors have expounded it in their lectures, how many candi- 
dates have been examined on it in the schools. On tho logical authors, 
at least, of the University, it has exerted none. 
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a meagre duodecimo of 180 pages, to be read in a day,' and easily 
mastered in a week, was found too ponderous a volume for pupil, 
tutor, and examinator. It was accordingly subjected to a process 
of extenuation, out of which it emerged reduced to little more 
than a third of its original gracility — skeleton without mar- 
row or substance. * Those who go deep in dialectic,’ says Aris- 
to Chius, * may bo resembled to crab-eaters ; for a mouthful of 

* moat, they spend their time over a heap of shells.’ But your 
superficial student of logic loses his time without even a savour of 
this mouthful ; and Oxford, in her old age, has proved herself no 
Alma Mater, in thus so unpiteously cramming her alumni with 
the shells alone. As I)r Whately observes, ‘ a very small propor- 

* tion oven of distinguished students ever become proficients in 

* logic ; and by far the greater proportion pass through the Uni- 

* versity without knowing any thing at all of the subject. I do 

* not mean that they have not learned by rote a string of techni- 

* cul terms, but that they understand absolutely nothing what- 

* ever of the principles of the science.* The miracle would be, if 
they ever did. Bogie thus degraded to au irksome but wholly 
unprofitable penance, the absurdity of its longer enforcement 
was felt by some intelligent leaders of the University. * It was 

* proposed,* says Dr Whately, ‘ to leave the study of logic alto- 

* gether to the option of the candidates ;’ a proposal hailed with 
joy by the under-graduates, who had long prayed fervently with 
St Ambrose, — A Diaieciica Aristolelis libera nos^ Doinine. 

In these circumstances, when even the Heads could not much 
longer have continued obstinate, and logic seemed in Oxford on 
the eve of following metaphysic and psychology to an academic 
grave, a new life was suddenly communicated to the expiring 
study, and hope at least allowed for its ultimate convalescenco 
under a reformed system. 

This was mainly effected by the publication of the jElcments 
of Dr Whately, then Principal of St Alban’s Hall, and recently 
(we rejoice) elevated to the Archiepiscopal See of Dublin. (No. 
2 of the works at the head of this Article.) Somewhat previ- 
ous, the lludimenta (abbreviated Compendium) of Aldrich had 
been illustrated with English notes by an anonymous author, 
whom we find quoted in some of the subsequent treatises under 
the name of Hill, (No 1.) The success and ability of the * Ele- 

* ments’ prompted imitation and determined controversy. Mr 
Bentham (nephew of Mr Jeremy Bcntham) published his Out- 
line and Examination, in w'hich Dr Whately is alternately the 
object of censure and encomium (No. 4) ; and the pamphlet of 
Mr Lewis (on two points only) is likewise controversial (No 5). 
The Principal, as becoming, was abridged and lauded by his Vice 
(No. 8) ; and the treatises by Mr Huyshe and others (Nos. 6, 
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7, 8, 9) art all more or less relative to Dr Whately*s, and all 
so many manifestations of the awakened spirit of logical pur- 
suit. The last decade, indeed, has done more in Oxford for 
the cause of this science than the whole hundred and thirty 
years preceding ; for since the time of Wallis and Aldrich, 
nntil the works under review, wo recollect nothing on the 
subject which the University coiild claim, except one or two 
ephemeral tracts; — the shallow S^ections of George Dentham, 
about the middle of the last century ; and after the commence- 
ment of the present, a couple of clever pamphlets in vindication 
of logic, and in extinction of the logic of Kett— which last also 
was a mooncalf of Alma Mater. 

It remains now to enquire at what value are we to rate 
these new logical publications. Before looking at their con- 
tents, and on a knowledge only of the general circumstances 
under which they were produced, wo had formed a presurnplive 
estimate of what they were likely to perform ; and found our 
anticipation fully coiiiirraed, since we recently examined what 
they had actually accomplished. None of the works are the 
productions of inferior ability ; and though some of them propose 
only an humble end, they are all respectably executed. A few of 
them display talent rising far above mediocrity; and one is the 
effort of an intellect of great natural power. But when we look 
from the capacity of the author to his acquirements, our judg- 
ment is less favourable. If the writers are sometimes original, 
their matter is never new. They none of them possess, — not to 
say a superfluous erudition on their subject, — even the necessary 
complement of information. Not one seems to have studied the 
logical treatises of Aristotle ; all are unread in the Greek Com- 
mentators on the Organon, in the Scholastic, Ramist, Carte- 
sian, Wolflan, and Kantian Dialectic. In none is there any at- 
tempt at the higher logical philosophy : we have no preliminary 
determination of the fundamental laws of thought ; no conse- 
quent evolution, from these laws, of the system itself. On the 
contrary, we find principle buried in detail; inadequate views 
of the science; a mere agglutination of its parts ; of these some 
wholly neglected, and others, neither the most interesting nor 
important, elaborated out of bounds; and always, though in 
very different proportions, too much of the * shell,* too little of 
the ‘ meat.’ 'They are rarely, indeed, wise above Aldrich : his 
partial views of the order and comprehension of the science 
have determined theirs; his most egregious blunders are re- 
peated ; and sometimes when an attempt is made at a correction, 
either Aldrich is right, or a new error is substituted for the old. 
£ven Dr Whately, who, in the teeth of every logician from 
Alexander to Kant, speaks of * the boutuiless field within the 
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* legitimato limits of the science,* * walks in the trodden ways,* 
and is guiltless of ‘ removing the ancient landmark.* His 
work, indeed, never transcends, and generally does not rise to, 
the actual level of the science ; nor, with all its ability, can it 
justly pretend to more than a relative and local importance. Its 
most original and valuable portion is but the insnilicient cor- 
rection of mistakes touching the nature of logic, long exploded, 
if ever harboured, among the countrymen of Leibnitz, and only 
lingering among the disciples of Locke. 

An articulate proof of the accuracy of these conclusions, on 
all the works under consideration, would far exceed our limits. 
Nor is this requisite. It will be sufficient to review that work, 
in chief, to which most of the others are correlative, and which 
stands among them all the highest in point of originality and 
learning ; .and the rest occasionally, in subordination to that one. 
Nor in criticising Dr Whatcly’s Elements can wo attempt to vin^ 
dicate all or even the principal points of our decision. To show 
the dejiciencies in that work, either of principle or of detail, 
would, in the universal ignorance in this country of logical phi- 
losophy and of a high logical standard, require a preliminary 
exposition of what a system of this science ought to compre- 
hend, far beyond our space, were we even to discuss these points 
to the exclusion of every other. Wo must, therefore, omitting 
imperfections, 0011(1110 ourselves to an indication of some of Dr 
Wliately’s ])ositivo errors. This wo shall attempt, ‘ though the 

* work,’ as its author assures us, * has undergone, not only the 

* close examination of himself and several friends, but the 

* severer scrutiny of determined opponents, without any mate- 

* rial errors having been detected, or any considerable altera- 

* lions found necessary.’ In doing this, nothing could be far- 
ther from our intention than any derogation from the merit of 
that eminent and excellent individual, whom, even when we 
differ most from his opinions, we admire and respect, both as 
a very shrewd and (what is a rarer phenomenon in Oxford) a 
very independent thinker. The interest of truth is above all 
personal considerations ; and as Dr Whately, in vindication of 
ins own practice, has well observed , — * errors are the more care- 
‘ fully to be pointed out in proportion to the authority by which 

* they are sanctioned.’ * No mercy,’ says Lessing, * to a distin- 

* guished author.’ This, however, is nut our motto ; and if our 

* scrutiny* bo * severe,* wo are conscious that it cannot justly 
bo attributed to * determined opposition.’ 

We find matter of controversy even in the first page of the 
‘ Elements.’ Dr Whately very properly opens by a statement, 
if not a definition, of the nature and domain of logic; and in no 
other part of his work have the originality and correctness of 
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his views been more applauded^ than in the determination of this 
fundamental .j^oblem. * Logie/ says he, * in the most extensive 

* sense wbieh the name can with propriety be made to bear, mey 

* be considered as the Science, ana also as the Art of Reasoning. 

< It investigates the principles on which argumentation is con> 

* ducted, and furnishes rules to secure the mind from error in 

* its deductions. Its most appropriate office, however, is that 

* of instituting an analysis of the process of the mind in reason- 

* ing ; and in this point of view it is, as has been sUited, strictly 

* a science ; while, considered in reference to the practical rules 

* above mentioned, it may be called the art of reasoning. This 

< distinction, as will hereafter appear, has been overlooked, or 

* not clearly pointed out,' by most writers on the subject; logic 

* having been in general regarded as merely an art, and its 

* claim to hold a place among the sciences having been express- 

* ly denied.*-— p. 1 . 

Here the enquiry naturally separates into two branches ; — the 
one concerns the genus^ the other the ohject-malter of logic. 

In regard to the former — Dr "Whately’s reduction of logic to 
the twofold category of Art and Science^ has earned the praises of 
his Critical Examiner, but who, it must be acknowledged, is ns 
often out in his encomium as in bis censure. * Dr Wbutely,* 
says Mr Bentham, * has in particular brought to view one 

* very important fact, overlooked by all his predecessors, though 

* so obvious, when once exhibited, as to make us wonder that it 

* should not have been remarked : viz. that logic is a science as 

* well as an art. The universally prevailing error that human 

* knowledge is divided into a number of parts, some of which 

* are arts without science, and others sciences without art, has 
‘ been fully exposed by Mr Bentham in bis Chresimiathia. 

* There also it has been shown, that there cannot exist a single 

* art that has not Its corresponding science, nor a single science 

* which is not accompanied by some portion of art. The 8chool- 
‘ men, on the contrary, have, with extraordinary effort, endea- 

* voured to prove that logic is an art only, not a science; and in 

* that particular instance, Dr Whately is, I believe, one of the 

* first who has ventured to contradict tliis ill-founded asscr- 
‘ tion.’ OutlinCi p. 12. — In all this there is but one statement 
with which we can agree. We should certainly ♦ wonder’ with 
Mr Bentham, had any ‘ so obvious and important fact* been 
overlooked by all Dr Wliately’s predecessors ; and knowing some- 
thing of both, should assuredly be less disposed to presume a 
want of acuteness in the old logicians, than any ignorance of 
their speculations in the new. In the latter alternative, indeed, 
will be found a solution of the * wonder,* Author and critic are 
equally in error. 
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In the firet place, looking^ merely to the nomenclature, both 
are historically wrong. * Logic,’ says Dr Whately> * has been in 

* general regarded merely as an art, and its claim to hold a place 

* among the sciences has been expressly denied.’ The reverse is 
true. The great majority of logicians have regarded logic as a 
science, and expressly denied it to be an art. This is the oldest 
as well as the most general opinion. * Tho Schoolmen,’ says 
Mr Bentham, * have with extraordinary cifurt endeavoured to 

* prove that logic is an art only.’ On the contrary, the School- 
men have not only * with extraordinary eifort,’ but with unex- 
ampled unanimity laboured in proving logic to bo exclusively a 
science ; and so far from * Dr Whately being’ (with Mr Jeremy 
Bentham) * the Rrst to contradict this ill-founded assertion,’ the 
paradox of these gentlemen is only the truism of the world be- 
side. This error is the more surprising, as tlio genus of logic is 
one of those vexed questions on which, as Ausouius has it, 

— — omnis certat Dialectioa tuiba sophorum : 
indeed, until latterly, no other perhaps stands so obtrusively 
forward during the whole progress of the study. Plato and the 
Platonists considered dialectic as a science ; but with them 
dialectic was a real not a formal discipline, and corresponded 
rather to the mctaphysic than to the logic of the Peripatetics. 
Logic is not defined by Aristotle. Ilis Clreek followers, and a 
considerable body of the most eminent Dialecticians since the 
revival of letters, deny it to be either science or art. The Stoics 
in general viewed it as a science. The Arabian and Latin 
schoolmen did tho same. In this opinion Thomist and Scotist, 
Kcalist and Nominalist, concurred ; an opinion adopted, almost 
to a man, by the Jesuit, Dominican, and Franciscan Cursualists. 
From tho restoration of letters, however, and especially during 
the latter part of the Kith century, so many Ai'istotelians, with 
the- whole body of Bainists, (to whom wore afterwards to be 
added a majority of tho Cartesians, and a large proportion of 
the Eclectics,) maintained that it was an art; that the error of 
Sanderson may be perhaps excused in attributing this opinion to 

* almost all the more recent authors’ at his time. Along with 
these, however, (so far is Dr Whately from having ‘ brought to 

* view this important fact, overlooked hy all his predecessors,’) 
there was a very considerable party wlio anticipated the sup- 
posed novelty of this author in defining logic by tho double 
genus of art and science* In the schools of Wolf and Kant 
logic again obtained the name of science. 


* To make reference to these would be de trap ; we count above a 
dozen logicians of this class in our own collection. Bat independent, 
ly of the older and less familiar authors, Mr Jeremy Bentham and Dr 
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But— to look beneath the name— as Dr JS¥hatoly and his cri- 
tic are wrong in imagining that there is any novelty in the 
observation, they are equally mistaken in attributing to it tho 
smallest importance. The question never concerned logic itself, 
but merely the meaning of the terms by which it should be 
defined. The old logicians, however keenly they disputed 
whether logic were a science or an art— or neither — or both — 
a science speculative, or a science practical-— or at once specu- 
lative and practical — never dreamt that the controversy pos- 
sessed, in so far as logic was concerned, more than a verbal 
interest.* In regard to tho essential nature of logic they were 
at one ; and contended only, what was the comprehension of 
these terms in philosophical propriety, or rather what was the 
true interpretation of their Aristotelic definitions. Many intel- 
ligent thinkers denounced, with Vives, the whole problem ns 
frivolous. * Queestionl locum dedit iiiiscra homonymia,* says 
Mark Duncau, among a hundred others. The most strenuous 
advocates of the several opinions regularly admit, that nnlcss 
the terms arc taken in the peculiar siguiHcation lor which they 
themselves contend, that ail and each of their adversaries may 
bo correct; while, at the same time, it was recognised on all 
hands, that these terms were vulgarly employed in a vague or 
general acceptation, under which every opinion might be con- 
sidered right, or rather no opinion could bo deemed wrong. 


B'hately have no claim (tlie latter makes none) to originality in (his 
observation. ^ }<}voii the Iasi respcvtublu \vril«‘r on logic in the ]3riti^h 
jl^mpirc, previous to these gentlemen, Dr llichard Kirwan, whose po- 
pular and ablo volumes were published in 1807, delines logic as art 
and science; and this in terms so simil.artu those of Dr W'hatoly, that 
we ciuuiot hesitiitti in believing that this author had his predecessor’s 
definition (which ive shall quote) immediately in view. ‘ Liogic is In.'tli 
‘ a science and an art ; it is a science inasmuch as, by analysing the ole- 
* ments, principles, and structure of arguments, it leaches ns how to 
‘ discover their truth or detect their fallacies, and ]>oint out tho sources 
o such errors. It is an arf, inasmuch ns it teaches how to iirrangu 
ai^uinonts in such manner, that their truth may be most readily ncr- 
ceived, or their falsehood detecteil.’— Vol. i. p. I, 

* bather lliiflier is unjust to tlie old logicians, but ho places the 
er on its uroner foniincr i>i 


^ nom ne science, &c. - - Si la logique cst un art. Kneore na fois, 
oui et non ; - . H piajt nux logicieiis de disputer si la logique est, 

« P®* tonjours d’nvoiicr ni d’en- 

i nnw ’ eurs disciples, que e’est une pure? ou puerile ciuestion de 
nom. — Cours des Sciences, (Logique,) p. 887. ^ 
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The preparatory step of the discussion was, therefore, an elimi- 
nation of these less precise and appropriate significations, wliich, 
as they could at best only afford a remote genus and difference^ 
were wholly incompetent for the purposes of a definition. But 
what the older logicians rejected as a useless truism, the recent 
embrace as a new and important observation. In regard to its 
novelty; — do Dr Whately and Mr Bentham imagine that any 
previous logician could over have dreamt of denying that logic, in 
their acceptation of the terms, was at once an art and a science? 
Let them look into almost any of the older treatises, and they 
will find this explicitly admitted, oven when the terms Art and 
Science arc employed in senses far less vague and universal than 
is done by them. As to its importiince ; — do they suppose that a 
more precise and accurate conception of logic is thus obtained? 
The contrary is true. The term Science Dr Whately employs 
in its widest possible extension, for any knowledge considered 
absolutely, and not in relation to practice; in this acceptation 
every art in its doctrinal portion must be a science : and Art 
he defines the application of knowledge to practice ; in which sig- 
nification, ethics, polities, religion, and all other practical 
sciences, must be arts. Art and Science arc thus distended till 
they run together. As philosophical terms they are now al- 
together worthless ; too universal to define ; too vacillating 
between identity and difference, to distinguish. In fact, their 
application to logic, or any other subject, is hereafter only to 
undefinc, and to confuse ; expressing, as they do, not any 
essential opposition between the things themselves, but only 
the different points of view under which the same thing may bp 
contemplated by us; — every art being thus in itself also a science, 
every science in itself also an art. This Mr Bentham thinks 
the correction of a universal error, — the discovery of an import- 
ant fact. If the question in the hands of the old logicians be 
frivolous, what is it in those of the new ! * 


* Such is the most favourable interpretation we can give of Dr 
Whately’s meaning. But the language in which this meaning is 
conveyed is most ambiguous and iiiactairate. bo says, ‘ a science 

‘ is conversant about knowledge only,’ — p. 50. He cannot mean what 
tbo words express, that science has knowledge for its ohjpe.t-mntter, for 
this is nonsense ; and the words do not express, what, from the con- 
text, we must presume lie means, that science has no end ulterior to 
the contemplative act of knowledge itself. Dr Whately thus means 
by science, what Aristotle meant by specnJatii'e science, hut how diffe- 
rent in the precision of their definitions I ©lAigsroe?; (lu (^i^ngiiunsy 
riXcsuX.niucf vr^tutrntSit igysii ; — or, as Averrocs has it, Per speculntivam 
scimus ut sciamtis ; per pmcticam scimus ut operemur,--Jn like manner, 
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So much for the genus, now for tbo object-matter. ^ 

Of Dr Wbately’s ElementSt Mr Hinds says, * This treatise 

* displays— and it is the only one that has clearly done so — the 

* true nature and use of logic ; so that it may be approached, no 

• longer as a dark, carious, and merely speculative study ; such 

• as one is apt, in fancy, to class with astrology and alchymy.^— 
Pref. p. viii. These are strong words. 

We are disposed to admit that Dr Whately is perhaps not far 
wrong with regard to the * true nature and use of logic ;* — that 
be ‘ clearly displays* that nature and use, is palpably incorrect ; 
and that his is the * only treatise which has clearly done so,* is 
but another proof, that assertion is often in the inverse ratio of 
knowledge. 

We shall say nothing of what we conceive a very partial con- 
ception of the science — that Dr Whately makes the process of 
reasoning not merely its principal, but even its adequate object; 
those of simple apprehension and judgment being considered not 
in themselves as constituent elements of thought, but simply as 
subordinate to argumentation. In this view logic is made con- 
vertible with syllogistic. This view, which may be allowed, in 
BO far as it applies to the logic contained in the Aristotelic trea- 
tises now extant, was held by several of the Arabian and Latin 


Dr Whately giv'es, without being aware of it, two very different defini- 
tions of the term Art. In one place (p. ]) it is said ‘ that logic may 

* be called tlio ((vt of reasoning, while, considered in refcrcnco to the 

* practical rules, it fitriiislics to secure tbe mind from error in its do- 

* ductions.’ This is evidently tlio of tbe 

Greek interpreters, tho logicn clocenn (jqure irttdil prcecepUi^ of tlie 
Arabian and Latin schools. Again, in another, (p. 56,) it is said, that 

* an art is the application of knowledge to practice’ If words have 
any meaning, this definition (not to wander from logiO suits only the 

h KXi */vu¥x«-M of the Greek, the logica 

titens {rjtiCB ntilur pra>cepth') of the Latin Aristotelians. The L, 
docentt, and the L. ntens, are, however, su far from being convertible, 
'that by the great majority of philosophers, they have been placed in 
different genera. The Greek logicians deniedf the L. docens to be 
either science or art, regarding it as an instrument, not a part of phi- 
losophy ; tho L, utens, on the contrary, they admitted to bo a science, 
and a part of philosophy, but not separable and distinct. The Latins, 
on the contrary, held in general the L. docens to be a science, and part 
of philosophy ; tho L. as neither, but only an instrument. Some, 
however, made the dooms a science, the utens an art ; while by otliers 
this opinion was reversed, &c. These distinctions are not to be con- 
founded with tho pure and applied logics of a more modern phi- 
losophy. 
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schoolmen : borrowed from them by the Oxford Crackanthorpey 
it was adopted by Wallis, and from Wallis passed to Dr 
Whately. - But, as applied to logic, in its own nature, this opio 
nion has been long rejected, on grounds superfluously conclu- 
sive, by the immense majority oven of the Peripatetic dialecti- 
cians ; and not a single reason has been alleged by Dr Whately 
to induce us to waver in our belief, that the laws of thought, 
and not the laws of reasoning, constitute the adequate object of 
the science. This error, which wo cannot now refute, would, 
however, be of comparatively little consequence, did it not — as 
is notoriously the case in Dr Whately’s Elements — induce a per- 
functory consideration of the laws of those faculties of thought 
which arc viewed as only subsidiary to the process of rea*^ 
soniug. 

In regard to the ^clearness* with which Dr Whately * displays 

* the true nature and use of logic,’ we can only say, that, after all 
our consideration, we do not yet clearly apprehend what his no- 
tions on this point actually are. In the very passages where he 
formally defines the science, we And him indistinct, ambiguous, 
and even contradictory ; and it is only by applying the most 
favourable interpretation to his words that w’e are able to allow 
him credit for any thing like a correct opinion. 

Ho says, that * the most appropriate oflice of logic (as science) 

* is that of instituting an analysis of the process of the mind in rea- 
‘ sonnig,* (p. 1 5 ) and again, that * the process (operation) ofreco- 
‘ soning is alone the appropriate province of logic,’ (pp. 13, 140.) 
The process or operation of reasoning is thus the object-matter 
about which tlic science of logic is conversant. Now, a defini- 
tion which merely aflirms that logic is the science which has 
the ]>roces 8 of reasoning for its object, is not a definition of this 
science at all ; it docs not contain the differential quality by 
which logic is discriminated from other sciences ; and it docs 
not prevent the most erroneous opinions (it even suggests them) 
from being taken up in regard to its nature. Other sciences, as 
psychology and mctaphysic, propose for their object (among 
the other faculties) the operation of reasoning, but this consi- 
dered in its real nature : logic, on tbc contrary, has the same 
for its object, but only in its formal capacity ; in fact, it has, in 
propriety of speech, nothing to do with the process or operation, 
hut is conversant only with its laws. Dr Wliately’s defini- 
tion is, therefore, not only incompetent, but delusive; it would 
identify logic and psychology and mctaphysic — occasion those 
very misconceptions in regard to the nature of logic which other 
passages of the Elements, and indeed the genci’al analogy of liis 
work, show that it was not his intention to sanction. 

But Dr Whately is not only ambiguous ; he is contradictory* 
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We have seen, that, in some places, he makes the process of 
reasoning^ the adequate object of logic; what shall we think 
when we imd, that, in others, he states that the total or adequate 
object of logic is language ? But, as there cannot be two ade- 
quate objects, and as language and the operation of reasoning 
are not the same, there is therefore a contradiction. ‘ In intro- 

* ducing the mention of language^ previously to the definition of 

* logic, 1 have departed from established practice, in order that 

* it may be clearly understood, that logic is entirely conversant 

* about language ; a truth which inost writers on the subject, if 

* indeed they were fjully aware of it themselves, have certainly 

* not taken due care to impress on their readers,’* (p. 56.) Anil 
again : < Logic is wholly concerned in the use of language,’ 

The term logic (as also dialectic) is of ambiguous deriva- 
tion. It may cither bo derived from Aoyoi reason, 

or our intellectual faculties in general ; or from Aoycf (TTfo- 
poftKOf)^ speech or language, by which these arc expressed. The 
science of logic may, in like manner, be viewed cither, 1. as 
adequately and essentially conversant about the former, (the 
internal Xoyof, verbum nientale^ and partially and accidentally 
about the latter, (the external ^oVo?, verbum oris;) or, 2. as ade- 
quately and essentially con^rsaut about the latter, partially 
and accidentally about the former. 

The first opinion has been held by the great majority of 
logicians, ancient and modern. Tlic second, of which some 
traces may bo found in tho Greek commentators of Aristotle, 
and in the more ancient Nominalists during tho middle ages, 
(for tho later scholastic Nominalists, to whom this doctrine is 
generally but falsely attributed, held in reality the former opi- 
nion,) was only fully developed in modern times by philoso- 
phers, of whom Hobbes may be regarded as tho principal. In 
making the analysis of the operation of reasoning the aj)propriate 
office oflogic^ Hr Whately adopts tho first of these opinions ; 
in making logic entirely conversant cbout language^ he adopts the 
second. We can hardly, however, believe that he seriously en- 
tertained this last. It is expressly contradicted by Aristotle, 
(Analyt, Post. i. 10, § 1) ; it involves a psychological hypothesis in 
regard to the absolute dependence of the mental faculties on 
language, once and again refuted, which we are confident that 
Dr Whately never could sanction ; and, finally, it is at variance 

* Almost all logicians, however, impress upon their readers, that 
,»ilogio is (not, indeed, entirely, but) partially and secondarily occu- 
pied with language as tlio vehicle of thought, about which last it is 
adequately and primarily conversant. 
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with sundry passages of the ElemerUSi where a doctrine appa* 
rently very different is advanced. But, bo his doctrine what it 
niay^..,precision and perspicuity are not the qualities we should 
think of applying to it. 

But if the Vice-Principal be an incompetent judge of what 
the Principal has achieved, he is a still more incompetent re- 
porter of what all other logicians have not. If he has read even 
a hundredth part of the works it behoved him to have studied 
before being entitled to assert that pr Whately’s ‘ treatise is 

* the only one that has clearly displayed the true use and nature 

* of logic,* he- has accomplished what not one of his brother dia- 
lecticians of Oxford has attempted. But the assertion betrays 
itself: <!ravTo> 4 ioi dfiadeta. To any one on a level with the litera- 
ture of this science, the statement must appear supi'emely ridi- 
culous, that the notions held of the nature and use of logic in 
the Kantidn and even in the Woltiuu school are not so clear, 
adequate, and correct, as those promulgated by Br Whately. A 
general survey, indeed, of the history of opinions on this subject 
would prove, that views essentially sound were always as fre- 
quent, as the carrying of these views into effect was rare. Many, 
.speculatively, recognised principles of the science, which almost 
none practically applied to regulate its constitution. Even the 
scholastic logicians display, in general, more enlightened and 
profound conceptions of the nature of their science than any 
recent logician of this country. In their multifarious contro- 
versies on this matter, the diversity of their opinions on subori^ 
dinate points is not more remarkable than their unanimity on 
principal. All their doctrines admit of a favourable interpre- 
tation ; and some have, for truth and precision, been seldom 
equalled, never surpassed. Logic they all discriminated from 
psychology, mctaphysic, &c. as a rational, not a real — as a for- 
mal, not a material science. The few who held the adequate 
object of logic to be things in general^ held this, however, under 
the qualification, that things in general were considered by lo- 
gic only as they stood under the general forms of thouglit im- 
posed on them by the intellect, {quatenus secundis intentionibus 
subslabant.) Those who maintained this object to be the higher 
processes of thought, (three, two, or one,) carefully explained, 
that the intellectual operations were not, in their own nature, 
proposed to the logician — that belonged to the psychologist — 
but only in so far as they were dirigible, or the subject of laws. 
The proximate end of logic was thus lo analyze the canons of 
thought; its remote, to apply these to the intellectual acts.— ^ 
Those, again, (and they formed the great majority,) who sapF 
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■‘il 

this object in second notions,* did not allow that logic was con> 
cerned with these sectmd notions abstractly and in themselves, 
-x-that was the .province of metaphysic,— but only in concrete 
as applied to as the instruments and regulators of thought. 
It would require a longer exposition than wo can afford to do 
justice to these opinions— especially the last ; for, when properly 
understood, they will be found to contain, in principle, all that 
has been subsequently advanced of any value in regard to the 
object>matter and scope of logic. 

Nothing can be more nSengro and incorrect than Dr Whate<* 
ly*8 sketch of the history of logic. This part of his work, in- 
deed, is almost wholly borrowed from the poverty of Aldrich. 
As specimens : 

; Arebytas is, after Aldrich, set down as the inventor of the 
Categories} and this now exploded opinion is advanced with- 

* The distinction (which we owe to the Arabians) of Jirst and se- 
cond notiom (iioHones, conceptus, inlentioncM, intelleckt pnma et se- 
cunda), is necessary to bo known, not only on its own account, as a 
highly philosophical determination, bnt as the condition of any under- 
standing of the scholastic philosophy, old and new, of which, espe- 
cially the logic, it is almost the Alpha and Omega. Yet, strange to 
say, the knowledge of this famous distinction has been long lost in 
* the (once) second school of the church.’ Aldrich’s dehnition is al- 
together inadequate, if not positively erroneous. Mr Hill and Dr 
Whately, followed by Mr Huyshe and the author of Questiom on 
LogiCf drc., misconceive Aldrich, who is their only authority, if Al- 
drich understood himself^ and ilounder on from one error to another, 
without even a glimpse of the light. (//i7/, pp. 30 — 33; WTiatcly, 
pp. 173 — 175; Jlugshcf pp. 18, 19; Questions-, pp. 10, 11, 71.) (Of 
a surety, no calumny could be more unfounded, as now applied to 
Oxford, than the * clamour,’ of which Dr Whately is apprehensive, 
‘.against confining the human mind in the trammels of schoolmen /’) 
The matter is worth some little illustration ; we can spare it none, 
and must content ourselves with a definition of the terms. A first 
notion is the conception of a thing as it exists of itself^ and independ- 
ently of any operation of thought ; us, John, Afan, Animal, &c. A se- 
cond notion is the conception, not of an object as it is in reality, but 
of the mode under which it is conceived by the mind itself; as. Indi- 
vidual, Species, Genus, &c. The former is the conception of a thing 
— real — immediate — direct ; the latter the conception of a conception 
—formal — mediate — reflex. For elucidation of this distinction, and 
its applications, it is needless to make references. The subject is co- 
piously treated by several authors in distinct treatises, but will bo 
round competently explained in almost all the older systems of logic 
find philosophy. * 
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oQt a suspicion of its truth. The same unacquaintance with 
philosophical literature and Aristotelic criticism is manifested 
by every recent Oxford writer who has alluded to the subject. 
We may refer to the Excerpta ex Organo^ in nsum academioB 
Jttoentutis--^to the Oxonia PurgcUa of Dr Tatham — to Mr Hill’s 
Notes on Aldrich — to Mr Huyshe’s Logic — and to the Philosophy 
of ArisUjtle by Mr Hampden. This last even makes the Stagirite 
derive his moral system from the Pythagoreans, although the for- 
gery of the fragments preserved by Stoboeus, under the name of 
TheageSf and other ethical writers of that school, has now been 
for half a century fully established. They stand likewise without 
an obelus in Dr Gaisford’s respectable edition of the Florile^ 
gium. Aristotle would be, indeed, the sorriest plagiary on re- 
cord, were the thefts believed of him by his Oxford votaries not 
false only, but ridiculous. By Aldrich it is stated, as on in- 
disputable evidence, that, while in Asia, he received a great 
part of his philosophy from a learned Jew ; and this silly fable 
stands uncontradicted in the Compendium to the present day : 
while, by the Oxford writers at large, he is still supposed to 
have stolen his Categories and Ethic from the Pythagoreans. 
What would Schleiermacher or Creuzer think of this ! 

In discriminating Aristotle’s merits in regard to logic. Dr 
Whately, we are sorry to say, is vague and incorrect. * The 

* greatest mistakes have always prevailed respecting the na- 

* tiiro of logic ; and its province has, in consequence, been 

* extended by many writers to subjects with which it has no 
‘ proper connexion. Indeed, with the exception of Aristotle, 

* (who is himself not entirely exempt from the errors in ques- 

* lion,) hardly a writer on logic c.an be mentioned who has 
‘ clearly perceived, and steadily kept in view throughout, its 

* real nature and object.* (p. 2.) — So far is Aristotle — so far 
at least arc his logical treatises which still remain, (and these 
are few to the many that are lost,) from meriting this com- 
parative eulogium, that ninc>tcnths — in fact, more than iiiiie- 
teen*twentieths, — of these treat of matters, which, if logical at 
all, can be viewed as the objects, not of puri\ but only of an 
applied logic ; and wo have no hesitation in affirming, that the 
incorrect notions which have prevailed, and still continue to 
prevail, in regard to the * nature and province of logic,’ are, 
without detraction from his merits, mainly to be attributed to 
the example and authority of the Philosopher himself. The book 
of Categories^ as containing an objective classification of real 
things, is metaphysical not logical. The two books of Posterior 
AncUyticSf as solely conversant about demonstrative or necessary 
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matter, transcend the limits of the formal science ; and the same 
is true of the eight books of Topics, as wholly occupied with 
probable matter, its accidents and applications. Even the two 
books of the Prior Analytics^ in which the pure syllogism is con- 
sidered, are swelled with extralogical discussions. Such, forex- 
ample, is the whole doctrine of the modality of syllogisms as 
founded on the distinction of pure, necessary, and contingent 
matter ; — the consideration of the real truth or falsehood of pro- 
positions, and the power so irrelevantly attributed to the syllo- 
gism of inferring a true conclusion from false premises ; — the 
distinction of the cnlbymeme through the extraformal cha- 
racter of its premises, as a reasoning from signs and probabili- 
ties ; — the physiognomic syllogism, &c. &c. The same is true 
of the book Fle^t ; and matters are even worse with that 

on Fallades. If Aristotle, therefore, did more than any other 
philosopher for the progress of the science ; he also did more 
than any other to overlay it with extraneous lumber, and to im- 
pede its developement under a precise and elegant form. Many 
of his successors had the correctest views of the object and scope 
of logic ; and even among the schoolmen there were minds who 
could have purified the science from its adventitious sediment, 
had they not been prevented from applying their principles to 
details, by the implicit deference then exacted to the precept and 
practice of Aristotle. 

‘It has been remarked,’ .says llr. Whately, after Aldrich, 

* that the logical system is one of those few theories which have 
‘ been begun and perfected by the same individual. The history 

* of its discovery, as far as the main principles of the science are 
‘ concerned, properly commences and ends with Aristotle,’ (p. 
6.) In so far as ‘ the main principles of the science are concern- 

* ed,’ this cannot be denied. It ought, however, to have been 
stated with^grcatcr (]uali(lcation. Aristotle left to his successors 
much to reject, — a good deal to supply, — and the whole to sim- 
plify, digest, and arrange. In regard to the deficiencies : — if Dr 
Whately and the other Oxford logicians are right, (we think 
decidedly otherwise,) in adding the fourth syllogistic figure, 
(wliich, by the way, none of them, from Aldrich downwards, 
ever hint to the undcr>graduatcs not to be of Aristotolic origin,) 
the Stogirite is wrong in recognising the exclusive possibility of 
me other tbrae [^Analyt, Pr, i. 23, § 1 ;) and so far his system can 
hardly be affirmed by them to have been perfected by him- 

L “otbing of the five moods subsequently added by 
Theophrastus and Eiidemu's, the extensive and important doc- 
trine of hypotbeticals — a doctrine, in a great measure, peculiar 
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and independent—wasy probably, an original Bupplexncnt by 
these philosophers; previous to which, the logical system re^ 
mained altogether defective. 

* The writings of Aristotle,* says Dr Whately, * were not only 

* absolutely lost to the world for about two centuries, [not all, 3 

* but seem to have been but little studied fora long time after their 

* recovery. An art, however, of logic, derived from tho principles 

* traditionally preserved by his disciples, seems to have been ge- 
ocrally known, and to have been employed by Cicero in his 

* philosophical works; but the pursuit of the science seems to have 

* been abandoned for a long time. Barly iu the Christian era tho 

* Peripatetic doctrines experienced a considerable revival; and wo 

* meet with the names of Galen and Porphyry as logicians ; bat 

* it is not till the fifth [sixth] century that Aristotle’s logical works 

* were translated into Latin by the celebrated Boethius. Not one 

* of these seems to have made any considerable advances in de-' 
‘ Ycloping the theory of reasoning. Of Galen’s labours little is 

* known ; and Porphyry’s principal work is merely on tho Pre- 
‘ dicables. We have little of the science till the revival of Icarn- 

* ing among the Arabians, by whom Aristotle’s treatises on 

‘ this as well as on other subjects were eagerly studied,’ (p. 7.) 
— In this sketch of the fortune of logic from Aristotle to the 
schoolmen, Dr Whately closely follows Aldrich; and how ut- 
terly iucompctcrit was Aldrich for a guide, is significantly shown 
by his incomparable (but still uncorrected) blunder of confound- 
ing Galen with Alexander of Aphrodisias ! ‘ Circa annum 

* Christ! 140,’ says he, ‘ iiiterpretum princeps Galcnus Aoruit, 
‘ 'F^yiymhsi sivo Expositor, xar i^op^riVf dictiis.’ Galcii, who thus 
Aourished at nine years old, never deserved, never received the 
title of The Commentator. This designation, as every lyro ought 
to know, was exclusively given to Alexander, the oldest and 
ablest of tho Greek interpreters of Aristotle, until it was after- 
wards divided with him by Averrocs. Tho names of Theo- 
phrastus and Budemus, the great founders of logic after Aris- 
totle, do not appear. We say nothing of inferior logicians, but 
tho Aphrodisian and Ammonius Hermite were certainly not less 
worthy of notice than Porphyry. Of Galen’s logical labours, 
some are preserved, and of others wo know not a little from his 
own information and that of others. Why is it not stated, here 
or elsewhere, that the fourth figure is to be attributed to Galen, 
and on what authority ? NotViing is said of tho original logical 
treatises of Boethius,' though his work on Hypotheticals is the 
most copious wo possess. Had Dr Whately studied the subject 
for himself, he would hardly have failed to do greater justice to 
the Greek logicians. What docs he mean by saying, * wo have 
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* little of the science till the revival of learning among the Ara- 

* bians?* Are Averroes and Avicenna so greatly superior to 
Alexander and Ammonias? 

Speaking of the Schoolmen^ he says, * It may be sufficient to 

* observe, that their fault did not lie in their diligent study of 
‘ logic, and the high value they set upon it, but in their utterly 

* mistaking the true nature and object of the science ; and by the 

* attempt to employ it for the purpose of physical discoveries, 

* involving every subject in a mist of words, to the exclusion 

* of sound philosophical investigation. Their errors may servo 

* to account for the strong terms in which Bacon sometimes 

* appears to censure logical pursuits ; but that this ceusure 

* was intended to bear against the extravagant perversions, 

* not the legitimate cultivation, of the science, may be proved 

* from his own observations on the subject, in his Advancement 

* of Learning^ (p. 8.) It has been long the fashion to attri*. 
bate every absurdity to the schoolmen ; it is only when a man 
of talent like Dr Whatcly follows the example that a contra- 
diction is worth while. The schoolmen, (wo except always such 
eccentric individuals as Baymond Lully,) Imd c<irrecter no- 
tions of the domain of logic than those who now contemn them, 
without a knowledge of their works : they certainly did not 
‘ attempt to employ it for the purpose of physical discoveries.* 
We pledge ourselves to refute the accusation whenever an effort 
is made to prove it ; till then we must be allowed to treat it as 
a groundless though a common calumny. As to Bacon, wo re- 
collect no such reproach directed by him either against logic or 
against the scholastic logicians. On the contrary, * Logic,’ he 
says, ‘ doth not pretend to invent sciences, or the axioms of 

* sciences, but passeth it over with a cuiqtte in sua arte creden- 

* dum.’* And so say the Schoolmen ; and so says Aristotle. 

Wo are not quite satisfied with Dr Whately’s strictures on 
Locke, Watts, &c., but cannot afford the space necessary to ex- 
plain our views. One mistake in relation to the former wo 


* Advancement of Learning : — and similar statements, frequently oc- 
cur in the Dc Awjmentis and Novum Organum. The censure of Bacon 
most pertinent to the point, is in the Organum, Aph. 63. It is, how- 
ever, directed, not against the Schoolmen, but exclusively against Aris- 
totle ; it does not reprobate any false theory <if the nature and object 
of logic, but certain practical misapplications of it ; and, at any rate, 
it only shows that Bacon gave tbo name of Dudcctic to Ontology, 
Aristotle did not corrupt physics by logic, but by raetaphysic. The 

Schoolmen have enough to answer for, without imputing to them sins 
they did not commit, ^ ** cm sms 
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shall correct, as it can be done in a few words. After speak- 
ing of Locke’s animadversions on the syllogism, he says : * He 

* (Locke) presently after inserts an encomium upon Aristotle, in 

* which he is equally unfortunate ; he praises him for the ** tn- 

* vention of syllogisms,” to which he certainly bad no more 

* claim than Linnaeus to the creation of plants and animals, or 

* Hervey,’ &c. (p. 19.) In the first place, Locke’s words arc, 
< invention of forms, of argumentation^ which is by no moans 
convertible with * invention of syUogisms* the phrase attributed 
to him. But if syllogism had been the word, in one sense it is 
right, in another wrong. ‘ Aristotle,’ says Dr Gillies, * in- 

* vented the syllogism,’ &c. ; and in that author’s (not in Dr 
Whately’s) meaning, this may ho correctly affirmed. But, in 
the second place. Dr Wliatcly is wrong in thinking that the 
word * invention’ is used by Locke, in the restricted sense in 
which it is now exclusively employed, as opposed to discovery. 
In Locke and his contemporaries, to say nothing of the older 
writers, to invent is currently used for to discover. An example 
occurs in the sentence of Bacon just quoted; and in this signi- 
fication wo may presume that * invention’ is here employed by 
Lockc. 

But to proceed to the science itself: turning over a few 
pages, we come to an error not peculiar to Dr Whately, but 
shared with him by all logicians — we mean the modality of pro- 
positions and syllogisms ; in other words, the necessity^ possible 
lUy^ &c., of their mattert as an object of logical consideration. 

It has always been our wonder, how the integrity of logic has 
- not long ago been purified from this metaphysical admixture. 
Kant, whose views of the nature and province of the science 
were peculiarly correct, and from whose acuteness, after that 
of Aristotle, every thing might have been expected, so far from 
ejecting the modality of propositions and syllogisms, again 
sanctioned its right of occupancy, by deducing from it, as an 
essential clement of logical science, the last of his four ge- 
neric categories, or fundamental forms of thought. Nothing, 
however, can be clearer, than that this modality is no object of 
logical concernment. Logic is a formal science; it takes no 
consideration of real existence, or of its relations, but is occu- 
pied solely about that existence and those relations which arise 
through, and are regulated by, the conditions of thought itself. 
Of the truth or falsehood of propositions, in themselves, it 
knows nothing, and takes no account ; all in logic may be held 
true that is not conceived as contradictory. In reasoning, logic 
guarantees neither the premises nor the conclusion, but merely 
the consequence of the latter from the former ; for a syllogism 
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is Bothing more than the explicit assertion of the truth of one 
proposition on the hypothesis of other propositions being true 
In which Hiat one is implicitly contained. A conclusion may 
thus bo true in reality (as an assertion), and yet logically ta so 
(as an inference.) 

But if truth or falsehood, as a material quality of propositions 
and syllogisms is extralogical, so also is their modality. We- 
cessity. Possibility, &c., are circumstances which do not anect 
the logical copula or the logical inference. They do not rmato 
to the connexion of the subject and predicate of the antecedent 
and consequent, as terms in thought, but as realities in exist- 
ence ; they are metaphysical, not logical conditions. The syllo- 
gistic inference is always necessary; it is modified by no extra- 
formal condition ; is equally apodictic in contingent as in ne- 
cessary matter. ^ . i • • 

If such introduction of metaphysical notions into logic is 
once admitted, there is no limit to the intrusion. This is 
indeed shown in the vacillation or indefinitude of Aristotle 
himself in regard to the number of the modes. In one pas- 
sage {De Interp. c. 12, $ 1), he enumerates four — the wc- 
cessarpt the impossible^ the contingent, the possible; and this 
determination has been generally received among logicians. In 
another {Ibid, § 9) he adds to these four modes two others, viz. 
the true, and, consequently, the false. Some logicians have ac- 
cordingly admitted, but exclusively, these six modes ; his 
Greek interpreters, however, very properly observe, (though they 
made no use of the observation,) that Aristotle did not mean 
by these enumerations to limit the number of modes \.o four or 
six, but thought only of signalizing the more important. Modes 
may be conceived without end; — as the certain, the probcible, 
the useful, the good, the just, — and what not ? All, however, 
must bo admitted into logic if any are : the line of distinction 
attempted to be drawn is futile. Such was the confusion and 
intricacy occasioned by the ftmr modes alone, that the doctrine 
of modals long formed, not only the most useless, but the most 
difficult and disgusting branch of logic. It was at once the 
criterium et crux ingeniorum. * JJe modali non gustabit asinus,* 
said the schoolmen ; * Le modali non gustabit logicus,* say we. 
This subject was only perplexed because different sciences wore 
jumbled in it together; and modals ought entirely on principle, 
as they have almost entirely in practice, to be relegated from the 
domain nf 1 norir* — -1 a- al. _ • * 

— .w.gvfvtiwi* buiuivur. * jrronunciata ilia,' says 

Vives, * quibus additur modus, non dialecticam sed grammati- 
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* CHtn quasstionem babcnt}* ets. ; and Ramus also felt the pro- 
prioty of their exclusion, though he was equally unable to ex- 
plicate its reasons. 

Dr Whatcly has very correctly stated, that * it belongs ex- 

* clusively to a syllogism, properly so called, {i. e, a valid argu- 
' ment, so stated that its conclusiveness is evident from the mere 
*form of the expression,) that if letters, or any other unmean- 

* lug symbols, bo substituted for the several terms, the validity 

* of the argument shall still be evident,’ (p. 37.) Here logic ap- 
pears, in Dr Whately’s exposition, as it is in truth, a distinct 
and self-sufficient science. What, then, arc we to think of the 
following : — * Should there bo no sign at all to the common 

* term, the quantity of the proposition (which is called an tVnfe- 
^finite proposition) is ascertained by the matter— ~i, e. the na- 

* turc of the connexion between the extremes, which is cither 

* necessary, impossible, or contingent,’ &c. (p. G-t.) * As it is 

* evident that the truth or falsity of any proposition (its quan- 

* tity and quality being known) must depend on the matter of it, 

* we must bear in mind, that in necessary matter all affirmatives 

* are Irue^ and negatives false ; in impossible matter vice versa ; in 
‘ contingent mattery all universals false and particulars true : e. g, 
‘ “ all islands, (or some islands,) are surrounded by water,” must 

* be true, because the matter is necessary : to say, “ no islands, 
‘ or some — &c., would have been false ; again, ** some 

* islands are fertile, some arc not fertile,” are both true, be- 

* cause it is contingent matter ; put “ alt* or “ no” instead of 
‘ “ some,” and the propositions will be false,’ (p. 67.) — In these 
passages logic is reduced from an independent science to a 
scientific accident. Necessary, impossible, and contingent mat- 
ter, are terms expressive of certain lofty generalizations from 
an extensive observation of real existence ; and logic, inasmuch 
as it postulates a knowledge of these generalizations, postulates 
its own degradation into a precarious appendage — a fortuitous 
sequel, of all the sciences from which that knowledge must bo 
borrowed. If in syllogisms, * unless unmeaning symbols can 

* be substituted for the several terms, the argument is either 

* unsound or sophistical — why docs not the same hold good 
in propositions, of which syllogisms arc but the complement? 
But A, B, and C, know nothing of the necessary, impossible, 
and contingent. Is logic a formal science in one chapter,' a real 
science in another ? Is it independent, as a constituted whole ; 
dependent in its constituent parts? 

We cannot pass without notice Dr Whately’s employment 
of the term argument This word he defines, and professes 
to use in a ‘strict logical sense;’ and gives us, moreover, 
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under a distinct head, a formal enumeration of its other va- 
rious significations in ordinary discourse. The true logical 
acceptation of the term, he, however, not only does not employ, 
but even absolutely overlooks; while, otherwise, his list of 
meanings is neither well discriminated, nor at all complete. 
We shall speak only of the logical omission and mistake. — * Rea- 

* soning (or discourse) expressed in words is argument ; and 

* an argument stated at full lengthy and in its regular form^ is 

* called a syllogism ; the third part of logic, therefore, treats of 

* the syllogism. Every argument consists of two parts ; that 

* which is proved ; and that hy means of which it is proved,’ &c. 
And on this, in a note, he adds ; < 1 mean, in the strict technical 

* sense ; for, in popular use, the word Argument is often cm- 

* ployed to denote the latter of these two parts alone : e. g, 

* this is an argument to prove so and so,* &c., p. 72. — Now, the 

signification here (not quite correctly) given as the * popular use’ 
of the term is nearer to the * strict teclmical sense’ than tliat which 
Dr Whately supposes to be such. In technical propriety argument 
cannot be used for argumentation, as is done by Dr Whately — 
but exclusively for its middle term. In this meaning the word 
(though not with uniform consistency) was employed by Cicero, 
Quintilian, Boethius, &c. ; it was thus subsequently used by the 
Latin Aristotelians, from whom it passed even to the llamists;* 
and this is the meaning which the expression always first and 
most naturally suggests to a logician. Of the older dialecti- 
cians, Crackanthorpe is the only one we recollect, who, uses, 
and professes to use, the word not in its strict logical significa- 
tion, but with the vulgar as convertible with Reasoning. In 
vindicating bis innovation, ho, however, misrepresents his au- 
thorities. Sanderson is, if we remember, rigidly correct. The 
example of Crackanthorpe, and of some French Cartesians, may 
have seduced Wallis ; and Wallis’s authority, with his own ig- 
norance of logical propriety, determined the usage of Aldrich - 

and of Oxford. We say again Aldrich’s ignorance j and the point 
in question supplies a significant example. * Terminus tertius 
‘ (says he) cui qumstionis extrema comparantur, Aristoteli ylr- 

gummtum, vufgo Medium* The reverse would be correct; 


♦ Ramus, in his definitions, indeed, abusively extends the word tn 
M the ether term.; the middle he <mU. the’fcrtij 
Thre.^hont h.. writieg,. howerer-e„d the «;me i. true rfSe of 
his fnend Ta^ua --^arffumefitum, without an adjective, is uniform] v 
word used for the middle term of a svllocism • 
followed by the Ramists and Semi-Ramists in general. * ** 
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Aristoteli Mediuntt yalgo Argumentum. This elementary blan* 
der of the Dean, corrected by none, is repeated by nearly all his 
epitomators, expositors, and imitators. It stands in HiU (p. 1 18) 
—in Huyshe (p. 84) — in the Queetione on Logic (p. 41) — and in 
the Key to the Questions (p. 101) ; and proves emphatically, that, 
fora century and a half at least, the Organon (to say nothing of 
other logical works) could have been as little read in Oxford 
as the Targum or Zendavcsta. 

A parallel to this error is Dr Whatoly’s statement, that *tlie 

* major premiss is often called the Principle^ (p. 25.) The ma- 
jor premiss is often called the Proposition ; never the Pri7i- 
ciple. A principle may, indeed, be a major premiss ; but wo 
make bold to say, that no logician over employed the term 
Principle as a synonyme for major premiss. 

* Most, if not all, writers,* says Dr Whately, * on this point, 

* cither omit to tell, whether the Dilemma is a kind of conditional 

* or of digunctive argument, or else refer it to the latter class, on 

* account of its having one disjunctive premiss ; though it clearly 

* belongs to the class of conditionals/ (P. lUO.) Most, if not all, 
logical writers, do not omit to tell this, but Dr Whately, we fear, 
has omitted to consult them ; and the opinion ho himself adopts, 
so far from being held by few or none, has been, in fact, long 
the catholic doctrine. For every one logician, during the last 
century, who does not hold the dilemma to be a conditional 
syllogism, wo could produce ten who do. 

Dr Whately — ^indeed all the Oxford logicians — adopt the 
inelegant division of the Hypothetical proposition and syllogism 
into the Conditional and JJiyunctive. This is wrong in itself. 
Tlie name of the genus should not, without necessity, be con- 
founded with that of a species. But the terras Hypothetical 
and Conditional arc in sense identical, differing only in the lan- 
guage from which they are taken. It is likewise wrong on the 
score of authority ; for the words have been used as synonymous 
by those logicians who, independently of their natural identity, 
were best entitled to regulate their conventional use. Boethius, 
the first among the Latins who elaborated this part of logic, em- 
ploys indifferently the terms hypotheticiis^ conditionaliSf non sim^ 
pleXi for the gen us, and as opposed to categoricus or simplex ; and 
this genus he divides into the Propositio et Syllogismus con- 
jnnetivi (called also conjunctiy connexi^ per connexionem) equiva- 
lent to Dr Whatoly's Conditionals; and into the Propositio et 
Syllogismus disjunctivi (also diigunctif per di^unctUmem.) Other 
logicians have employed other, never better, terms of dis- 
tinction ; but, in general, all who had freed themselves of the 
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scholastic slimcy avoided the needless confusion to which wo 
object. 

* Aldrich,* says our author, *• has stated, through a mistake, 

* that Aristotle utterly despised hypothetical syllogisms, and 

* thence made no mention of them ; but he did indicate his in- 

* tention to treat of them in some part of his work, which either 

* was not completed by him according to his design, or else (in 

* common with many of his writings) has not come down to 

* us,* (p. lot.) Any ignorance of Aristotle on the part of Al- 
drich is conceivable, but in his censure Dr Whatcly is not him- 
self correct. With the other Oxford logicians he never doubts 
the StyAXoyur/Aot el uTToOso'tuf of Aristotle and our hypothetical syl- 
logisms to be the same. In this error, which is natural enough, 
ho is not without associates even of distinguished name. Those 
versed in Aristotclic and logical literature are, however, aware, 
that this opinion has been long, if not exploded, at Icjist ren- 
dered extremely improbable. Wo cannot at present enter on 
the subject, and must content ourselves with stating that hy- 
pothetical syllogisms, in the present acceptation, were first ex- 
pounded, and the name first a]>plicd to them by Theophrastus and 
Eudemus. The latter, indeed, clearly discriminated such hypo- 
thetical syllogisms from those of Aristotle ; and, what has not, wo 
believe, been observed, even Boethius expressly declares the 

i4 of the philosopher to bo really categorical, 

while in regard to the XvM.oy‘^/*o{ iif ro driven ov, there is no ground 
of doubt. The only reason for hesitation arises from the passage 
{AntUyt, Pr. i. 44, § 4,) in which it is said, that there arc many 
other syllogisms concluding hy^ hypothesis, and these the philoso- 
pher promises to discuss. Of what nature these were, wo have 
now no means even of conjecture. If we judge from Aristotle’s 
notion ol hypothesis, and from the syllogisms ho calls by that 
name, we should infer that they bad no analogy to the hypothe- 
ticals of Theophrastus ; and it will immediately be seen, that a 
complete revolution in the nomenclature of this branch of logic 
was effected subsequently to Aristotle. We may add, that no 
reliance is to be placed in the account given by Pacius of the 
Aristotclic doctrine on this point : he is at variance with his 
own authorities, and has not attentively studied the Greek lo- 
gicians. 

So far we state only the conclusions of others. The follow- 
ing observation, as farther illustrating this point, will probably 
surprise those best qualified to judge, by its novelty and para- 
must appear, indeed, at first sight ridiculous to talk at 
the present day of discoveries in the Organon. The certainty 
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of tlie fact is, however, equal to its improbability. The term 
Categorical (xartiyofM^;), applied to proposition or syllogism, in 
contrast to Hypothetical (uvodertKos), we find employed in all the 
writings extant of the Peripatetic School, subsequent to those 
of its founder. In this acceptation it is universally applied by 
the interpreters of Aristotle up to the Aphrodisian, and previ- 
ous to him wo certainly know that it was so used by Theo- 
phrastus and Eudemus. Now, no logician, ancient or modern, 
has over remarked that it was not understood in this significa- 
tion by the philosopher himself. The Greek commentators on 
the Organon, indeed, once and again observe, in particular 
places, that the term Categorical is there to be interpreted aRir~ 
mative ; but none has made the general observation, that it was 
7iever applied by Aristotle in the sense in which it was exclu- 
sively usurped by themselves. But so it is. Throughout the 
Organon there is not to be found a single passage in which cate- 
gorical shinds opposed to hypothtiicaly t/TroOsa-iuf) ; there is not 
a single passage in which it is not manifestly used in the mean- 
ing of qjfirmative, as convertible with KaratpariMi^ and opposed 
to d,<7ro(pat,rMOi and re^tiTiKos. Nor is the induction scanty. In 
the Prior Analytics alone the word occurs at least eighty- fine 
times. — Nay, further, ns this never was, so there is another term 
always cinploj’cd by Aristotle in contrast to his syllogisms by 
hypothesis. The syllogisms of this class, (whether they con- 
clude by agreement^ or through a reductio ad absurdum,) he uni- 
formly opposes to those which conclude hiKrixZfy ostensively ; and 
the number of passages in which this opposition occurs are not 
a few. — Categorical, in our signification, is thus not of Aristo- 
telic origin. The change in the meaning of the term was un- 
doubtedly, wo think, introduced by Theophrastus. The marvel 
is, that no logician or commentator has hitherto signalized the 
contrast between the Aristotelic signification of the word, and 
that which has subsequently prevailed. 

Wo may allude (we can do no more) to another instance, in 
which Aristotle’s mciining has been almost universally mista- 
ken ; and to the authority of this mistake we owe the introduc- 
tion of an illogical absurdity into all the systems of logic. Wo 
refer to the Knthymeme. On the vulgar doctrine this is a spe- 
cies of reasoning, distinguished from the syllogism proper, by ha- 
ving one or other of its promises not expressed but understood ; 
and this distinction, without a suspicion either of its legitimacy 
or origin, is fathered on the Stagirite. The division of syllogism 
and enthymeine, in this sense, would involve nothing less than 
a discrimination of species between the reasoning of logic and 
' the reasoning of ordinary discourse ; syllogism being the form 
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peculiar to tlie one, eathymenie that appropriate to the other. 
Nay, even this distinction, if admitted, would not avail ; syllo* 
gism and enthymeme being distinguished as two intralogical 
forms of argumentation. Those who defend the distinction arc 
Uius driven back on the oven greater absurdity — of establishing 


an essential difference of form, on an accidental variety of express 
sion — of maintaining that logic regards the accident of the 
external language, and not the necessity of the internal thought. 
This, at least, is not tlie opinion of Aristotle. * Syllogism and 

* Demonstration,’ (says he,) * belong not to the outward dis> 

* course, but to tlie discourse that passes in the mind ’Ov 

rov Aoyov v TT^of tov ev tv ^uxv‘ e9r« eyJe ffuMx>yi(rfios* 

{AnalyLPostA. 10, § 7.) But if the distinction, in its general 
nature, is unphilosophical, it is still more irrational at the hands 
of its reputed author. For Aristotle distinguishes the enthymeme 
from the pure syllogism, as a reasoning of a peculiar inaUvr - — 
from signs and likelihoods} so that if he ovcr«and-ahovc discrimio 


nated these by an accident of furnii he would divide the genus 
by two differences, and differences also of a merely contingent 
association. Yet, strango to say, this improbability has been 
believed ; — believed without any cogent evidence; — believed from 
the most ancient times; and even when the opinion was at last 
competently refuted, the refutation was itself so immediately 
forgotten, that we do not helicvo there is at present a logical 
author — not to say in England, but — in Europe, who is even 
aware of the existence of the controversy.* 

A discussion of the question would exceed our limits. For 
those who may wish to study the point— it would be a pretty 
subject for an Oxford pamphlet — we may briefly indicate the 
sources of information. Our references, though few, will be 
found to exhaust the subject. 

Towards the conclusion of the fifteenth century, the celebrated 
Rodolphus Agricola, (f 1485,) in his posthumous book, De In- 
ventiono JJidlecticn^ recognises it as doubtful, whether Aristotle 
metint to discriminate the Enthymeme from the Syllogism, by 
any peculiarity of form ; and Plirisscmius in his Scholia on that 
book, (1523,) shows articulately that the common oinnion was 
at variance with the statements of the Philosopher. Without, 
It IS probable, any knowledge of Phrissemius, the matter was 


In thw country, some years ago, the question was stated in a 
popular miscellany, with ids usual ability, by a learned friend to 
whom we pointed out the evidence; but none of the subsequent 
writers have profited by the information. * 
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discussed by Majoragius, in his jReprehensiones contra Nizoliut^ 
and his ExplatuUioms in Aristotelis Mhetoricam — the latter in 
1572. Twenty-five years thereafter, Julius Pacius (who was 
not apparently aware of cither) argued the whole question on 
far broader grounds ; and, in particular, on the authority ol four 
Greek MSS., ejected as a gloss the term arexijf, {Anidyt. Pr* 
ii. 27, § 8,) on which the argument for the common doctrine 
mainly rents; which has been also silently done by the Berlin 
Academicians, in their late splendid edition of Aristotle’s works, 
on two of the three MSS. of the Organon they collated. We may 
notice that the Masters of Louvain, in their commentary on the 
logical treatises of Aristotle, (1547,) observe that the word 
perfeclus (translation of «t£Aw«) is not to bo found in many MSS. 
of the old Latin version. Scayniis, in bis Paraphrasis in Orga- 
nuntf (1599,) adopts the opinion without arguing the question; 
and he docs not seem to have been aware ev'en of the Comment- 
ary of Pacius, published three years before. About 1620, 
Corydaleus, bishop of Mitylcne, who had studied in Italy, 
maintained in hitilMgic the opinion of Pacius, but without addi- 
tional corroboration. In his llhetoricy (reprinted by Fabricius, 
in the Bibliotheca Grceca) ho adheres to the vulgar doctrine. ^ A 
century thereafter, Facciolati expanded the argument of Pacius 
— for he, as the others, was ignorant of Majoragius, and Phris- 
semius, and adds nothing of his own except an error or two— 
into a special Acroatna : but his eloquence was not more eflFect- 
ive than the reasoning of his predecessors; and the question 
again fell into complete oblivion. Any one who competently 
reargues the point, will have both to supply and to correct.* 


* For example : — Pacius (whom Facciolati, by rhetorical hyperbole, 
pronounces ‘ Aristotelis Interpres, quot sunt, quolque fiieruat, quot- 
‘ quo futui’i sunt, longc praestautissimus,’) establishes as one of the 
niuiii pillars of his argnuicut, that the Greek interpreters did^ not ac- 
knowledge the term — ‘ quoniam Johannes Grammaticus hie 

* nullam cjiis meiitioncm facit; ot tam ipse, quam Alexander supe- 

‘ riori libro explicantes «lefiiiitionein syllogisnii ab Aristotelo tradi- 
‘ tam, nc distlngnentes syllogismum ab argumentatione constante ex 
‘ nna prnpositionc, non vocant hanc argumentationem sed 

* gyllogismutn ( Comm, in Analyt, /V. ii. 27, § 3.) — Pa- 

cius is completely wrong. Phil<q>onus, on the place in question (Ana/. 
Pr. ii. c. 27, § 3,) states, indeed, (ns far as we recollect, for o<ir copy 
of his Commentary is not at hand,) nothing to the point ; but the fal- 
lacy of such negative evidence is shown in his exposition of the PMierior 
AtutlyHcSf where he says, 'Zfivutiftn «srJ rov rf 

fji htvpfMtn rif (thtf (f 4. a. JSdit. Aid. 1534.^ Jtlow IIUM> 
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We proceed to consider a still more important subject — the 
natiire of the /nducA're inference; and regret that wo cannot 
"eoKo the praises that have been bestowed on Dr Wlmlely’s 
ansdysiB of this process. We do not, indeed, know the logician 
who has clearly defined the proper character of dialectical in- 
duction, and there are few who have not in the attempt been 
guilty of the grossest blunders. Aristotle’s doctrine on this 
point, though meagi'e, is substantially correct; but succeeding 
logicians, in attempting to improve upon their master, have only 
corrupted what they endeavoured to complete. As confusion 
is here a principal cause of error, we must simplify the question 
by some preliminary distinctions and exclusions. 

The term Induction (s'S'ayuyJ)) has been employed to denote 
three very different things: — 1. The objective process of inves- 
tigating particular facts ns preparatory to illation ; — 2. A ma- 
terial illation of the universal from the singular, wairrantcd 
either by the general analogies of nature, or by special presump- 


curate also Pneius is in regard to Alexander, (whose intcrprotatiuii 
of the second book of the Prior Avalytks, whii*l» contains the pas- 
sage in question, is still in MS., and probably spurious,) may ho 
seen by referring to liis Commentary on the first book of the Priw 
Analytics, (f. 7. a. h. Edit. Aid. compared with his Com- 

mentary on the Topics, (pp. 6, 7, Edit. Aid. 1.013.) This last wo 
shall quote. IIo is spoaUing of Aristotle’s definition of tho Syllo- 
gism .^—X ^6 l.9r£V tfAA OV TttsitTOf, ejf TiVSf 

fttnt T«if Xiyn, — in ftniStf hig Tttimg iuKtvreti «AA’ w 

TO Out it tre^i Ani'^ocT^on (Tarsonsem Tyriumvo?) (it«- 

T! oXok fo fo » r 0 V g ovXXoyiTftoug Asy«t>n», ovk ha-i (rvXXoyta-uii, iAA* tvjewj 
i^MTurreu. . - - - T«(«vr«l it tin xeei it ftirofixoi «*uAA«y«0-^«(, ivg 1 »- 

0vftnf*itT» xtu yu^ |y hiUMig ioicU yiymrtM ^t» fct£g or^cnlntig 

rvAA«y<«‘A(«s, tu tsv ym^tpof ov<rito viro hxitrS*, ^ rSo ttK^octru* srg«r/- 

tiedxt’ otev, x. t. A. - - - - Ate ottit et Toi^vrot xv^/vg eruXXeyttrfMi, iAAd 

re «A«r, trvXXeyttrftet. ’E<p’ Jv «?» fii, re erx^uMieri- 

fiMt, ivx trt* M TCVTeit eie» rt re* htvfcifMtreg yiyviriect ervAAeyiff'^sV xxl 
y«j *xt uv xvtev Tjv etepxTeg rvXXeytTfeig rutieerte Tteet Aay«*v ietxt niltciiHtt' 
uTxrff *td i »roft^(f>irf*ig, ^(pait — F rom these passages, it is manifest 
against Pacius,— -1. That the ‘Betvfcnfue was used by tho oldest com- 
mentators on Aristotle in the modern signification, ns a syllogism of 
one expressed premiss ; and, 2. That the avXXoyte-fieg fteeeX^uuxrtg was 
not a term of the Aristotelian, but Stoical School. Boelliius, and all 
the later Greek logicians, favour the common opinion. Their autho- 
rity is, however, of little weight, and the general result of the argu- 
ment stands unaffected — In these errors, it is needless to say that 
. Pacius is followed by tJorydaleus and Facciolati. 
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tions afforded by the object -matter of any real science ;^»3. A 
formal illation of the universal from tbo individual, ns legiti- 
mated solely by the laws of thought, and abstracted from the 
conditions of any particular matter. 

That the first of these, an inventive process, is beyond the 
sphere of a critical science, is manifest ; nor has Induction, in 
this abusive application of the term, been ever arrogated to Logic. 
By logicians, however, the secondand third have been confounded 
into one, and, under every phasis of misconception, treated as a 
simple and purely logical operation. Yet nothing can be clearer 
than that these constitute two* separate acts, and that the second 
is not properly a logical process at all. In logic, all inference is 
determined ra</oyM!7br?n<e, the conclusion being necessarily implied 
in the very conception of the premises. In this second Induction, 
on. the contrary, the illation is effected vi matericBy on grounds 
not involved in the notion of its antecedent. To take, for ex- 
ample,^ Dr Wbately’s instance : The naturalist who, from the 
proposition — * ox, sheep, deer, goat, (i. e. some) horned animals, 
‘ ruminate,’ infers the conclusion — * all horned animals rumi- 
* natc,’^ may bo warranted in this procedure by the material 
probabilities of his science ; but his illation is logically vicious. 
Here the inference is not necessitated by the laws of thought ; 
the wmc of the antecedent, as it is not thought either to contain or 
constitute, so it does not mentally determine, the all of the con- 
sequent ; and the rcnsoiier must transcend the sphere of logic if 
he would attempt to vindicate the truth of his conclusion. And 
yet, this has by logicians been almost universally done. Induction 
they have distinguished into perfect and according as the 

?rAo/c concluded was inferred from af/, or from some only of its 
constituent parts. They thus involved themselves in a twofold 
absurdity. For, on the one hand, they recognised the conse- 
quence of the imperfect Induction to bo legitimate, though, 
admitting it to be not necessarily cogent ; as if logic could infer 
with a degree of certainty inferior to the highest ; and, on the 
other, they attempted to corroborate tliis imbecility, by calling 
in real presumptions — physical, psychological, metaphysical — 
which logic could neither, as a formal science, know, nor, as 
an apodictic science,.take into account. This was a corollary of 
the fundamental error to which we have already alluded— .the 
non-exclusion of all material modality from the domain of logic. 
Thus, it was maintained, that, in necessary matter, the im- 
perfect Induction was necessarily conclusive ; as if logic could 
be aware of what was necessary matter — as if, indeed, this 
were not itself the frequent point of controversy in the objective 
sciences themselves. 

VOL. LVIT, NO. CXV. T 
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The iiro first processes io which the oathe of Inductidil hhil 
been giveii} being thus excluded, it remains only to say a few 
words in explanation of that Induction, with which alone logid 
is eoncerned, but the nature of which has, by almost all lojji- 
cians, been wholly misrepresented. 

Logic does not consider things as they exist really and iii 
themselves, but only the general forms of thought under which 
tho mind conceives them; in the language of the schools, It^c 
is conversant, not about Jirst^ but about second nciiom. Thus a 
logical inference is not determined by any objective relation 
of Causality subsisting between the terms of the premises 
and conclusion, but solely by the subjective relation of Reason 
and Consequence, under which they are construed to tho mind 
in thought. The notion conceived as determining,^ is the rea- 
son or antecedent ; the notion conceived as determined, is the 
consequent. Now, tho mind can think two notions under the 
formal relation of reason and consequence, only in one or other 
of two modes. Rither tho dolermining notion must be con- 
ceived as a whole, containing, and therefore necessitating, tho 
determined notion, conceived as its contained part or parts j— 
or the determining notion must be conceived as the parts con- 
stituting, and, therefore, necessitating the determined notion, 
conceived as their constituted whole. Considered, indeed, abso- 
lutely and in themselves, the whole and aU the parts are identi- 
cal. Relatively, however, to us, they are not; for in the order 
of thought, (and logic is only conversant with the laws of 
thouglit,) the whole may be conceived first, and then by mental 
analysis separated into its parts ; or the parts may bo conceived 
first,' and then by mental synthesis collected into a whole. Lo- 
gical inference is thus of two, and only of two, kinds : — ^it must 
proceed either from the whole to the parts, or from the parts to 
tho whole ; and it is only under the character of a constituted 
or containing whole, or of a constituting or contained part, that 
any thing can become the term of a logical argumentation. 

Before proceeding, we must, however, allude to the nature 
of the whole and part, about which logic is conversant. These 
are not real or essential existences, but creations of the mind 
itself, in secondary operation on tho primary objects of its 
knowledge. Things may he conceived tho same, inasmuch 
as they arc conceived the subjects of tho same attribute, or 
collection of attributes, (i. e. of tho same nature) : inasmuch 
as they arc conceived tho same, they must bo conceived as 
parts constituent of, and contained under, a whole t and 
as they are conceived the same, only as they are conceived 
to be the subjects of the same nature, this common nature must 
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be convertible with that whole. A logical or universal whole 
is called a genus when its parts are also containing wholes or 
species a species when its parts aro only contained parts or in* 
dividuals. 

Such being the nature and relations of a logical whole and 
parts, it is manifest what must bo the conditions under which 
the two kinds of logical inference aro possible. The one of 
these, the process from the whole to the parts, is Deductive rea* 
soning, (or Syllogism proper) ; the other, the process from the 
parts to the whole, is Inductive reasoning. The former is 
governed by the rule— What belongs (or docs not belong) to 
the containing whole, belongs (or does not belong) to each and 
all of the contained parts. The latter by the rule— What be- 
longs (or docs not belong) to all the constituent parts, belongs 
(or does not belong) to the constituted whole. These rules 
exclusively determine all formal inference ; whatever transcends 
or violates them, transcends or violates logic. Both arc equally 
absolute. It would be not less illegal to infer by the Deductive 
syllogism an attribute, belonging to the whole, of something it 
was not conceived to contain as a part ; than by the Inductive, 
to conclude of the whole, what is not conceived as a predicate 
of all its constituent parts, lu eitlier case, the consequent is 
not thought as determined by the antecedent the premises do 
not involve the conclusion. 

The Deductive and Inductive processes arc elements of lo^c 
equally essential. Each requires the other. The former is only 
possible through the latter ; and the latter is only valuable as 
realizing the possibility of the former. As our knowledge com- 
mences with the apprehension of singulars, every universal 
whole is consequently only a knowledge at second-hand. De- 
ductive reasoning is thus not an original and independent pro- 
cess. The universal major proposition, out of which it deve- 
lopcs the conclusion, is itself necessarily the conclusion of a 
foregone Induction, and, mediately or immediately, an inference 
— a collection, from individual objects of perception, and con- 
sciousness. Logic, therefore, as a definite and self-sufficient 
science, must equally vindicate the formal purity of the synthe- 
tic illation, by which it ascends to its wholes, as the analytic 
illation by which it re-dcscends to their parts.* 

Not only is the Deductive thus, in a general way, dependent 
for its possibility on the Inductive syllogism; the former is, 
what has not been observed, in principle and detail, in whole 


* See Koto, page 236. 
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and in part, in end and in means, in perfection and imperfec- 
tion, precisely an inverted counterpart of the flatter. The 
attempts that have been made by almost every logician, except 
(perhaps?) Aristotle, to assimilate and even identify the two 
processes, by redacing the Inductive syllogism to the schematic 
proprieties of the Deductive — proceeding as they do on a total 
misconception of their analogy and differences, have contri- 
buted to involve the doctrine of Logical Induction in a cloud of 
error and confusion. The Inductive inference is equally inde- 
pendent, and, though far less complex, equally worthy of ana- 
lysis as tlvp Deductive ; it is governed by its own laws ; and, if 
judged aright, must be estimated by its own standard. The 
correlation of the two processes is best exemplified by employing 
the same symbols in our ascent through an Inductive, and our 
re-doscont through a Deductive syllogism. 


Inductive. 

X, y, z are A ; 

X, y, z are (whole) B ; 

Therefore, B is A. 

or 

A contains x, y, z ; 

X, y, z constitute B ; 
Therefore, A contains B. 


Reductive. 

Bis A; 

X, y, z are (under) B ; 
Therefore, x, y, z are A. 

or 

A contains B ; 

B contains x, y, z ; 
Therefore, A contains x, y, z. 


These two syllogisms exhibit, each in its kind, the one natural 
and perfect figure. This will he at once admitted of the De- 
ductive which is in the first. But the Inductive, estimated, as 
it has always been, by the standard of the Deductive, will ap- 
pear a monster. It appears on that standard only in the third 
figure ; * and then, contrary to the rule of that figure it has an 
universal conclusion. (V. Anahjt. Pr. i. 22, § 8.) But when we 
look less partially and more profoundly into the matter, our con- 


’* We say ‘ it appears,' &c., because, though so held by logicians, it is 
not. The mistake arose from the ambiguity of the copula or substan- 
tive verb, which in different relations expresses either ‘ are contained 
* under* or * constitute.’ Thus, taking Aristotle’s example : 

Man, Horse, Mule, are long lived ; 

Man, Horse, Mule, are the whole class of animals wanting bile ; 

Therefore, the whole class of animals wanting bile arc long lived. 

Now here it is evident that the subject stands in a very different 
relation^ to its predicate in the im^or and in the minor premise ; 
though in both cases the connexion is expressed by the same copnla. 
In the former the * arc* expresses that the predicate determines the 
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elusion will bo very difTercut. In tlie first place, we find that the 
two syllogisms present so systematic a relation of contrast and 
similarity, that, the perfection of the one being admitted, we aro 
analogically led to presume the perfection of the other. In the 
propositwnSi the order of the terms remains unchanged: but tho 
order of the propositions themselves arc reversed ; the conclu- 
sion of the one syllogism forming the major premise of the other. 
Of tho t^ms the major is common to both ; but the middle term 
of tho one is the minor of tho other. In the common minor 
premise, the terms, though identical, have, with tho different 
nature of the process, changed their relation in thought. In 
the Inductive, tho parts being conceived as constituting the 
yirhole, aro the determining notion ; whereas, in the Deductive, 
the parts being conceived as contained under the whole, arc the 
determined. — But, in tho second place, however apparently dis- 
similar in figure and proportion may be the two syllogisms on 
this partial standard, it will be found, if we ascend to a higher, 
that a common general principle regulates a similar, nay, a one 
exclusive perfection in each. Tho perfection of figure in all 
syllogisms is this — that the middle term should he the determined 
notion in the proposition^ the determinimj notion in the assumption. 
This condition is realized in the first figui'c of the Deductive 
syllogism. There the middle term is the subject (contained, 
determined notion) in tho proposition ; and tho predicate (con- 
taining, determining notion) in tho assumption. In like man- 
ner, in our Inductive syllogism, tho middle term is the subject 
(contained, determined notion) of the proposition, and the con- 
stituent (determining notion) of the assumption. Thus, not 
only are the Inductive and Deductive syllogisms, in a general 
sense, reversed processes ; tho perfect figure of the one is tho 
exact evolution or involution of the perfect figure of the other. 
— The same analogy holds with their imperfections. Taking, 


subject as a contained part ; in the latter, that the subject determines 
the predicate by constituting it a whole. Explicitly thus : 

Long'livcd — contains — Alan, horse, mule ; 

Man, horse, mule — constitute — animal wanting bile; 

Therefore, Long-lived — contains — animal wanting bile. 

That tlie logicians have neglected to analyze the Inductive infe- 
rence as an independent process, and attempted to reduce it to the con- 
ditions of the Deductive ; is the cause or the effect of a primary 
deficiency in their technical language. They have no word to express 
the synthesis of a logical whole. Tlie word constitutCf &c., which wo 
have, from necessity, employed in this sense, belongs properly to the 
relations of an Essential (Physical or Aletaphysical} whole, and parts. 
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Ibr «Kampl^ wfaat lo^ians have in general given as the per- 
fected figure but which is, in fact, an unnatural perversion of 
the Inductive syllogism, (t. e. its reduction to the first figure, 
by converring the terms of the minor premise,) we shall find 
that its reversal into a Deductive syllogism affords, as we should 
have anticipated, only a kindred imperfection (in the third 
‘fig^eO 


Inductive. 

X, y, z are A ; 
Bisx, y, zi 
Therefore, B is A. 

or 

A contains x, y, z; 
X, y, z contain B ; 
Therefore, A contains B. 


Deductive, 

Bis A; 

Bisx,y, z; 

Therefore, x, y, z are A. 

or 

A contains B ; 

X, y, z contain B ; 
Therefore, A contains x, y, z. 


We call this reduction of tho Inductive syllogism an wifiatural 
perversion i because in the converted minor premise the con- 
stituent parts are perverted into a containing whole, and the 
containing whole into a subject, contained, under its constituent 
parts. — After these hints of what wo deem tho true nature of 
logical Induction, we return to our author. 

Dr Whatcly’s account of Induction is principally given in two 
passages. We shall quote them both. Tho first : — ‘ Logic takes 
• ‘ no cognisance of I/iduciion, for instance, or of a priori rcasou- 

* ing, &c., as distinct of argument; for when thrown into 

* tho syllogistic form, and when letters of the alphabet are sub- 

* stituted for the terms, (and it is thus that an argument is pro- 

* perly to bo brought under tho cognisance of logic,) there is no 
‘ distinction between them ; e. g. a “ Property which belongs to 

* the ox, sheep, deer, goat, and antelope, belongs to all horned 

* animals ; rumination belongs to these ; therefore to all.^’ This, 

* which is an inductive argument, is evidently a syllogism in 
‘ Barbara. Tho essence of an inductive argument (and so of the 

* other kinds which are distinguished from it) consists not in tho 
*form of the argument but in tho relation which the suigect-matter 
‘of the premises bears to the conclusion,* (p. HO.) Tho se- 
cond ; — * In the process of reasoning by which wo deduce, from 
‘ our observation of certain known cases, an inference with rc- 

* spect to unknown ones, we are employing a syllogism in Bar- 

* bara with the major premiss suppressed ; that being always sub- 
‘ stantially tho samo,^ as it asserts, that, “ what belongs to tho 

* individual or individuals we have examined, belongs to the 
‘ whole class under which they come,*’* (p. 316.)— 'This state- 
ment is consistent neither with tho Aristotolic doctrine nor with 
truth. 
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We must presumey from his silence* that our authwi in his 
analysis of the inductive process* was not aware of any essential 
deviation from the doctrine of Aristotle. This he does not seem 
to have studied either in the Organon or in any of its authentic 
expositors; and nothing can be conceived more contradictory 
than the statements of the philosopher on this subject and those, 
of Dr Whatoly. Aristotle views the Inductive and the Deduo* 
tive syllogisms as in certain respects similar in form ; in others* 
as diametrically opposed. Dr Whately regards them as formal- 
ly identical* and only discriminated by a material difference* t. e. 
logically considered* by no difference at all. Aristotle regards 
the Deductive syllogism as the analysis of a logical whole into its 
parts* — ^as a descentfrom the (more) general to the (more) particu- 
lar ; the Inductive as a synthesis of logical parts into a logical 
whole* — as an ascent from the (more) particular to the (more) ge- 
neral. Dr Whately* on the other hand* virtually annihilates the 
latter process* and identifies the Inductive with the Deductive 
inference. Aristotle makes Deduction necessarily dependent on 
Induction; he maintains that the highest or most universal 
axioms which constitute the primary and immediate propositions 
of the former* are all conclusions previously furnished by the 
latter. Whately* on the contrary, implicitly asserts the indepen- 
dence of the syllogism proper* as ho considers the conclusions of 
Induction* to bo only inferences evolved from a more universal 
major. Aristotle recognises only a perfect Induction* t. e. an 
enumeration (actual or presumed) of all the parts ; Whately only 
an imperfect* t. e. an enumeration professedly only of some. 
To Aristotle Induction is a syllogism* apparently^ of the third 
figure ; to Whately a syllogism of the first. If Whately be right* 
Aristotle is fundamentally wrong ; wrong in admitting Induc- 
tive reasoning within the sphere of logic at all ; wrong in dis- 
criminating Induction from syllogism ; wrong in all the parti- 
culars of the contrast. 

But that the Philosopher is not in error is evident at once ; the 
Archbishop’s doctrine is palpably suicidal. On that doctrine the 
Inductive reasoning is * a syllogism in Barbara* the mmor pre- 
‘ miss being always substantially the same — What belongs to 

* the individual or individuals we have examined* belongs to the 

* whole class under which they come.” ’ — Now* we ask, in what 
manner do wo obtain this major* in the evolution of which all 
Induction consists ? To this question there are only four possible 
answers : — 1. This proposition* (like the dictum de omni et nullo, 
and the axiom of the convertibility of the whole and its parts*) it 
may be said is (analytically) self-evident* its negation implying a 
contradiction. This answer is manifestly false : for so far from 
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being necessitated by tbe laws of thought, it is in opposition to 
them; the whole of the consequent not being determined in 
thought by the some of the antecedent. — 2. It may be said to be 
acquired by Induction. That, however, would be absurd ; inas- 
much as Induction itself is, ex hgpotfiesi, only possible through 
and after the principle it is thus adduced to construct. This 
of the proposition ns a whole. The same is also true of its parts. 

Class’ is a notion, itself tbe result of an Induction; it can- 
not, therefore, be postulated as a pro-requisite or element of 
that process itself. A similar remark applies to ‘ property.* — 
3. It may bo said to be deduced from a higher axiom. What 
then is such axiom? That has not been declared. And if such 
existed, the same questions would remain to be answered 
regarding the higher proposition which arc now required in 
relation to the lower. — 4. It may be said to bo (as Kant would 
say, synthetically) given as an ultimate principle of our intel- 
lectual constitution. This will not do. In the first place, if 
such principle exist, it only inclines, it does not necessitate. In 
the second, by appealing to it, we should transcend our science, 
confound the logical and formal with the metaphysical and ma- 
terial. In the third, we should thus attempt to prove a logical 
law from a psychological observation ; i. e. establish an a priori, 
necessary science on a precarious experience, — an experience ad- 
mitted perhaps by the disciples of Reid and Royer-Collard ; but 
scouted by those of Aristotle and Locke.* Logicians, we already 
observed, have been guilty of a fundamental error in bringing 
the distinction of perfect and imperfect Induction within the 
sphere of their science, as this distinction proceeds on a ma- 
terial, consequently on an extralogical, diilcrcncc. In this 
error, however. Dr IVliately exceeds all other logicians, recog- 
nising, as he does, exclusively, that Induction, which is only 
precariously valid, and valid only through an extralogical 
presumption. This common major premise, if stated as ne- 
cessary, is (formally and materially) false; if stated as probable, 
it is (formally) illegitimate, even if not (materially) untrue, both 
because an inferior degree of certainty is incompatible with an 
apodictie science, and because the amount of certainty itself 
must, if not capriciously assumed, be borrowed from evidence 


* ‘ It is by induction that all axioms are known, such as, * Things 

* that are equal to the same arc equal to one another ‘ A whole is 

* greaterthan its parts and all other mathematical axioms.' Huyshc, p. 
182. The same doctrine is held by Hiti, p. 176. Is such the Oxford 
Metaphysic ? 
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dependent on material conditions beyond the purview of a for- 
mal science. 

Dr Whately is not less unfortunate in refuting the opinions 
of other logicians touching induction, than in establishing his 
own. * In this process,* he says, * wo are employing a syllogism 

* in Barbara with the major premiss suppressed ; not the minor, 

* as Aldrich represents it. The instance he gives will sulH- 

* cicntly prove this : — This and that, and the other magnet, at- 

* tract iron ; therefore so do all.’* If this were, as he asserts, an 

* enthymeme whose minor is suppressed, the only premise which 

* we could supply to fill it up would bo, ** all magnets arc this, 

* that, and the other;** which is manifestly false,* (p. 217.) 
Aldrich has faults sufficient of his own, without taking burden of 
the sins of others. He is hero singly reprehended for saying only 
what, bis critic seems not aware, had been said by all logicians 
before him. The suppressed minor even obtained in the schools 
the name of the constantia ; and it was not until the time of Wolf 
that a new-fangled doctrine, in this respect the same as Whately’s, 
in some degree superseded the older and corrector theory. * In the 

* example of Aldrich,* says our author, * the suppressed minor 

* premiss, all magnets are this, that, and the other,” is mani* 
*festly false.^ Why ? Is it because the proposition affirms tliat 
a certain three magnets (‘ this, that, and the other*) are all mag- 
nets ? Hven admitting this, the objection is null. The logi- 
cian has a perfect right to suppose this or any other material 
falsity for an example ; all that is required of him is, that his 
syllogism should be Jhrtnally correct. Logic only proves on the 
hypoUietical truth of its antecedents. As Mageutinus notices, 
Aristotle’s example of Induction is physiologically false ; but it 
is not on that account a whit the worse as a <lialectical illustrit- 
tion. The objection is wholly cxtralogical. But this is not in 
fact the meaning of the proposition. The words (in the origi- 
nal (‘ hie, et ille, et isto magucs*) arc intended to denote every 
several magnet. Aldrich borrows the instance from Sanderson, 
by whom it is also more fully expressed : — * Iste magnes trahit 
< ferrum, et ille, et hie, et pariter sc habet in rcliquia,’ &c. Per- 
haps, however, and this is the only possible alternative. Dr 
Whately thinks the assumption * manifestly false,* on the ground 
that no extent of observation could possibly be commensurate 
with * all magnets.* This objection likewise lies beyond the 
domain of the science. The logician, qua logician, knows no- 
thing of material possibility and impossibility. To him all is 
possible that does not involve a contradiction in terms. At the 
same time, the present is merely the logical manner of wording 
the proposition. The physical observer asserts on the analogy 
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of his science* * This* that, the other magnet* &c.* r^esentt all 
‘ magnets ;* which the logician accepting^ brin^ under the condi- 
tions* and translates into the language of his — ^This* that* the 
other magnet* &c. are ell magnets — u e. are conceived as con- 
sHtuting the whole— ’Magnet. 

Dr Whatoly^s errors relative to Induction are* however* 
surpassed by those of another able writer* Mr Hampdeu* in 
regard to that process* and the Aristotelic exposition of its 
nature ’errors the more inconceivable* as he professes to have 
devoted peculiar attention to the subject* which* he sa^s* 

* deserves a more particular notice, as throwing light on Aris- 

* totle’s whole method of philosophising* while it shows how far 

* he approximated to the Induction of modern philosophy.’ 

* To obtain,* (says Mr Hatnpden,) * an accurate notion of the being of 
any thing, we require a definition of it. A definition of the thing cor- 
responds, in dialectic, with the essential notion of it in metaphysics. 
This abstract notion, then, according to Aristotle, constituting the true 
scientific view of a thing — and all the real knowledge consequently of 
the properties of the thing depending on the right limitation of this 
notion — ^some exact method of arriving at definitions which should 
express these limitations, and servo as the principles of sciences, be- 
came indispensable in such a system of philosophy. But in order to 
attain such definitions, a process of induction was required, — not 
merely an induction of that kind, which is only a peculiar form of 
syllogism, enumerating all the individuals implied in a class instead of 
tne whole class collectively, but an induction of a philosophical cha- 
racter, and only differing from the induction of modem philosophy so 
far as it is employed about language. We shall endeavour to snow 
this more fully. There are, then, two kinds of induction treated of 
by Aristotle. The first, that of simple enumeration. — [After explain- 
ing with ordinary accuracy the first, in fact the only, species of induc- 
tion, he proceeds.! — But there is also a higher kind of induction em- 
ployed by Aristotle, and pointed out by him expressly in its subser- 
viency to the ex^t notions of things, by its leading to the right defi- 
nitions of them in words. As it appears that words, in a dialectical 
point of view, are classes more o^ less comprehensive of observations 
on thin^, it is evident that we must gradually approximate towards 
a definition of any individual notion, by assigning class within class, 
until we have narrowed the extent of the expression as far as language 
will admit.* ^ The first definitions of any object are vague, founded 
on^ some obvious resemblance which it exhibits compared with other 
objects. This point of resemblance wo abstract in thought, and it 
becomes, when expressed in language, n genus or class, under which 


* * AjnoXyU PosU li. c. JBir^Ziyntt 9u $>rt nc ifwe tun 

T< djirww revrtf k, t. X, p. 175, Du Val. 
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we regard the object as included. A more attentive examination «ag* 
gestg to us less obvious points of resemblance between this object and 
some of those with which we had classed it before. Thus carrying 
on the analysis—and by the power of abstraction giving an independ* 
ent existence to those successive points of resemblance»we obtain 
subaltern genera or species, or subordinate classes included in that 
original class with which the process of abstraction commenced. As 
these several classifications are relative to each other, and dependent 
on the class with which we first commenced, the definition of any no- 
tion requires a successive enumeration of the several classes in the 
line of abstraction, and hence is said technically to consist of genns 
and differentia ; the genus being the first abstraction, or class to which 
the object is first referred, and the differentia being the subordinate 
classes in the same line of abstraction. Now, the process by which 
we discover these successive genera, is strictly one of philosophical 
induction. As in the philosophy of nature in general, we take certain 
facts as the basis of enquiry, and proceed by rejection and exclusion of 
principles involved in the enquiry, until at last — there appearing no 
ground for further rejection— we conclude that we are in possession 
of the true principle of the object examined ; so, in the philosophy of 
language, we must proceed by a like rejection and exclusion of notions 
implied in the general term with which we set out, until we reach the 
very confines of that notion of it with which our enquiry is concern- 
ed. This exclusion is effected in language, by annexing to the gene- 
ral term denoting the class to which the object is primarily referred, 
other terms not including under them those other objects or notions 
to which the general term applies. For thus, wdiilst each successive 
teim in the definition, in itself, extends to more than the object so de- 
fined, — ^yet all viewed together do not ; and tbis their relative bearing 
on the one point constitutes the being of tlio thing. This is thus il- 
lustrated by Aristotle : — « If we are enquiring,” he says, ** what mag- 
nanimity is, we must consider the instances of certiun magnanimous 
persons whom we know, what one thing they all have so far forth as 
they are such ; as, if Alcibiades was magnanimous, or Achilles, or 
Ajax ; — ^what one thing they all have ; say, impatience under insnlt 
for one made war, another raged, the other slew himself. Again, in 
the instances of others, as of Lysander or Socrates, — if here it is, “ to 
be unaltered by prosperity or adversity taking these two cases, 1 
consider, what tliis apathy in ragard to events,” and impatience 
under insult,” have the same in them. ** If, now, they have notning the 
same, there must be two species of magnanimity.” ' (P. 513.) 

Mr Hampden afterwards states, inter alia, that the induction 
of Aristotle, * having for its object to determine accurately^ in 

* words the notion of the being of things, proceeds, according 

* to the nature of language, from the general, and ends in the 

* particular ; whereas the investigation of a law of nature pro- 

* ceeds from the particular, and ends in the general. Dialect!- 

* cal induction is synthetical, whilst philosophical induction 

* is analytical in the result.* On tbis ground, ho explains the 
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nififtning of the term (iflraywyii), an<l defends tlio Induction of 
Aristotle against its disparagement by Loi’d Bacon. 

We had imagined that every compend of logic explained 
the two grand methods of investigating the definition ; but upon 
looldng into the Oxford treatises on this science, we were sur- 
prised to find, that this, among other important matters, had in 
fdl of them been overlooked. This may, in part, enable us to 
surmise how Mr Hampden could have so misconceived so ele- 
mentary a point as to have actually reversed the doctrine, not 
only of Aristotle, but of all other philosophers. A few words 
will be sufficient to illustrate the nature of the error. 

In the thirteenth chapter (Pacian division) of the second 
book of the Posterior Analytics^ Aristotle treats of the manner 
of hunting out, as he terms it, the essential nature (to t< In, 
quidditas) of a thing, the enunciation of which nature consti- 
tutes its definition. This may be attempted in two contrary 
ways. By the one, we may descend from the category, or higher 
genus of the thing to be defined, dividing and subdividing It 
through the opposite differences till we reach the genus under 
which it is proximately contained ; and this last genus, along 
with the specific difference by which it is divided, will bo the 
definition required. By the other, we may ascend from the 
singulars contained under the thing to be defined (which is 
necessarily an universal) by an exclusion of their diffcrenceK, 
until we attain an attribution common to them all, which attri- 
bution will supply the definition sought. The former of these is, 
after Plato, called by Aristotle, and logicians in general, the 
method otJJivision ; the higher genus being regarded as the (uni- 
versal) whohf the subaltern genera and species as the (subjective) 
parts into which it is divided. The extension here determines 
the totality. The latter, which is described but not named by 
Aristotle, is variously denominated by his followers. Some, as 
his Greek commentators, taking the totality as determined by 
the comprehension^ view the singulars as so many (essential) 
wholes, of which the common attribute or definition is a part, 
and accordingly call this mode of hunting up the essence 
the Analytic ; others again, regarding the genus as the whole, 
the species and individuals as the parts, style it the Compositive^ 
or SyntketiCf or Collective ; • while others, in fine, looking 


* ‘ In one respect,’ says Aristotle, ‘ the Genus is called a part of the 
* Species ; in another, the Species a part of the Genus.’ (Metaph. L. v- 
c. 25.) In like manner, the same method, viewed in different relations, 
may be styled either Analysis or Syttthesis.- This, however, has not 
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simply to the order of the process itself, from the particular to 
the genonil, name it the Inductive, Tliese last wo shall imitate* 

Now, in the chapter referred to, Aristotle considers and con- 
trasts these two methods, lii regard to Division (§ 8 — 20) he 
sliows on the one hand, (against Plato, who is not named,) that 
this process is not to be viewed as having any power of demon- 
stration or argument ; * and on the other, (against Speusippus, as 
we learn from Eudemiis, through the Greek expositors,) that it 
is not wholly to be rejected as worthless, being useful, in subser- 
vience alw.'iys to the other method of induction, to ensure — that 
none of the essential qualities are omitted — that these qualities 
alone are taken — and that they are properly subordinated and 
arranged. In reference to the Inductive method, which is to be 
considered as the principal, ho explains its nature, and delivers 
various precepts for its due application, (§ § 7, 21, cts.) 

This summary will enable the reader to understand Mr Hamp- 
den’s perversion of Aristotle’s doctrine. In the first place, that 
gentleman is mistaken in supposing that the philosopher applies 
the term Induction to any method of investigating the defini- 
tion discussed by him in the chapter ^in question. The word 
docs not once occur, lit the second place, he is still farther 
deceived in thinking that Aristotle there bestows that name on 
a descent from the universal to the particular, whereas in his 
philosophy — indeed in all philosophies — ^it exclusively pertains 
to an ascent from the particular to the universal. In the third 
place, ho is wrong in imagining that Aristotle there treats only 
of a single method, for he considers and contrasts two methods, 
not only different, but opposed.f In the fourth place, he is mis- 
taken, in understanding as applied to one contrary, the obser- 
vations which Aristotle applies, and which are only applicable 


been acknowledged ; nor has it even attracted notice, that different 
logicians and philosophers, though sevei’ally applying the terms only 
in a single sense, are still at cross purposes with each other. One 
calls Synthesis, what another calls Analysis ; and this both in ancient 
and modern times. We ourselves think it best to regulate the use of 
these terms by reference to the notion of a whole and parts, of ang kind. 
This wo do, and do professedly. Mr Hampden, but probably without 
intending it, does the same : in one part of the passage we have quoted, 
speaking of Division, (his logical induction,) as an * analysis in 
another, describing it ns ‘ synthetical.' 

* This he had elsewhere done; Pr. Analyt, 1. i. c. 31. Post, 
Amlyt. 1. ii. c. 5. et alibi. 

*1' Mr Hampden's error, wo suspect, originates in the circumstance 
that Pacius (whom Du Val follows in the Organon) speaks, in his 
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in nspoondinif tKn reverse. For example, lie quotes in the note 
.ns pertinent to Division words of the ori^nal relative to In* 
dnetion; and the instance {from the definition of Magnanimity) 
adduced to illncidate the one method, is in reality employed % 
Aristotle to explain the other. In the fifth place, his error is 
enhanced by seeing in his single method the subordinate of 
Aristotle’s two ; and in lauding as a peculiarly important part 
of the Aristotclic philosophy, a process in the exposition of which 
Aristotle has no claim to originality, and to which he himself, 
here and elsewhere, justly attributes only an inferior importance. 
In the sixth place, in contradiction equally of his whole philo* 
Sophy and of the truth of nature, the Stagirite is made to hold 
that our highest abstractions arc first in the order of time ; that 
our process of classification is encentric not eccentric ; that a 
child generalizes substance and accidait before egg and white,--- 
Mr Hampden’s statement of the Inductive method being thus 
the reverse of truth, it is needless to say that the etymological 
explanation he has hazarded of the term (mayayn) must be er- 
roneous. But even more erroneous is the pendant by which ho 
attempts to illustrate his interpretation of that term. * The 

* airayayvif Abduction, spoken of by Aristotle, {Anal. I*rior,li. c. 

* S5,) is just the reverse, — a leading away, by the terms succcs- 

* sively brought from the more accurate notion conveyed by a 

* former one** The abduction here referred to is no more such a 

* leading away’ than it is a theft. It is a kind of syllogism, — of 
what nature we cannot longer trespass on the patience of our 
readers by explaining. For the same reason we say nothing of 
some other errors we had remarked in Mr Hampden’s account 
of that branch of the Aristotelic philosophy which we have been 
now considering. 


raalytic argninent of the chapter, of a methodus divisiva, and a metho- 
dtts inductiva. ; and that Mr H., in his extemporaneous study of the sub- 
ject, not previously aware that there were two opposite methods of in- 
yesti^ting the definition, took up tho notion that these were merely a 
twofuid expression for the same thing. Mr Hampden is an able man ; 
but to understand Aristotle in any of his works, he must he under- 
stood m all ; and to be understood in all, he must be long and patient- 
ly studied by a mind disciplined to speculation, and familiar witli the 
literature of philosophy. 
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Art. X. — 1. The Penny Magazine qf the Society for the Diffu^ 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 1832. 

2. The Saturday Magazine of the Society for Propagating 

Christian Knowledge, 1832. 

3. Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 1832. 

tit's: Lave prefixed the titles of these popular publications to 
the* fear remarks which their object suggests, because 
their success is the fact A’om which those remarks chiefly spring ; 
uud it is a fact of the most cheering nature at the present mo> 
mcnt. Differing in other respects, in this they all agree, 
that neither personal slander, nor any species of scurrility^— nei- 
ther party discussion, whether political or religious, nor invective 
of any description against men or things — nothing to excite the 
passions, to influence or corrupt — finds its way into their pages ; 
and yet they are by far the most extensively circulated of any 
periodical works that issue from the press. When we say that 
there is nothing of attack or of a controversial description in 
these works, wo might unfortunately make an exception ; and 
that is in some of the unworthy remarks of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel of Charity — that Gospel which teaches 
‘ to think no evil.’ Wo perceive insinuations of the most un- 
warrantable kind against the other cheap publications, as unfa'- 
vourable, if not positively hostile, to religion ; and no exception 
made in favour of the very work which gave rise to the Society’s 
own ^fagazine. The High Church party on this, as upon every 
other occasion, suffered the lead to be taken by the Low Church 
and the Sects, or, at least, by those persons who love to convey 
instruction to all classes alike, without distinction of religious 
denomination. As soon as their labours proved successful, the 
clerical party came into the field ; and wo should not be sur- 
prised to find them hereafter assuming the merit of first print- 
ing cheap works, as they habitually, we perceive, take the credit 
of having begun the Education of the Poor ! Hut at least those 
who preceded them, and whose pages arc in no one lino hostile 
to religion, but throughout most friendly to its interests, have a 
right to expect that they shall not be (though only in the way of 
insinuation) slandered on this score by their imitators. This 
Society’s Magazine, we repeat, is a useful work, and it is exe- 
cuted with ability, both as to writing and embellishments : that 
it is a religious work, no one who reads it can pretend to fancy. 
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There U hardly one article in twenty that bears at all upon 
religious topics. But our present object is to consider the great 
circulation of those works. . . 

We iavo before us the preface to the Penny Magazine, n hat 
may bo the numbers printed of the two others we are not in- 
formed. But in the preface, the Society for the Diffusion ot 
Useful Knowledge state, that of their Magazine two hundred 
thousand are sold. We have understood that about sixty thou- 
sand arc sold of each of the other two. The sale of the Penny 
Magazine and of Chambers’s Journal is entirely voluntary, and 
not forced by any fund whatever. The yearly published ac- 
counts of the Useful Knowledge Society prove this as to the 
Penny Magazine ; and Messrs Chambers, being booksellers, of 
course can only sell their work on the ordinary terms of the 
trade. Whether any portion of the other Society’s funds has 
been appropriated to give their work a forced circulation wo 
know not ; but any such impulse could only be temporary, and 
it may be reasonably assumed either that none was given, or 
that it has ceased, and that the natural circulation is what we 
have stated. Hero then are three hundred and twenty thousand 
of these weekly publications actually sold to persons who can only 
purchase them in order to gratify a thirst for useful and pleasing 
information, — for that which may improve their minds, and af- 
ford innocent and refined entertainment, without gratifying any 
feeling of a debasing, or unamiable, or even private kind. 

The price paid by the vast numbers who thus buy, deserves 
to bo considered. The works arc indeed cheap beyond all former 
example ; the cheapness is such as could only be attained by 
means of the extraordinary circulation ; nevertheless, two of the 
works (the Magazines) cost six shillings a-ycar, exclusive of 
binding, and the Journal (being sold at three-halfpence, but 
we believe without the supplements which the others have,*) 
may cost six and sixpence. So that near throe hundred thousand 
pounds a-year, (accurately L.296,000,) are thus expended by 
persons chiefly of the middle and poorer classes in gratifying 
their desire for knowledge. 

It is a most delightful reflection for the friend of human im- 
provement, to think, that at the low price of a few shillings, the 
poor may obtain, and with all the accommodation whicli periodi- 
cal publication affords, a volume of five or six hundred pages. 


* Let us not bo understood as in the least degree intending to state 
Messrs Chambers’s work as costing more than it ought. It is well 
worth the money, and was published either of the others. 
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in small folio, and upwards of throe hundred excellent engra- 
vings. But it is far more delightful to reflect, that hundreds of 
thousuTids crowd round the sources whence the streams of pure 
and useful knowledge flow; and that the numbers who thirst 
for it, and can thus slake that thirst, may be reckoned by the 
million.^ 

The growing taste for such works will not indeed deprive 
politics and polemics of their peculiar interest ; but they will 
surely make the people more capable of judging soundly and 
charitably upon matters of controversy, whether civil or religious 
— and will, we confidently expect, purify the public taste even 
upon topics which too naturally excite the worser feelings of 
our nature. A reduction of the taxes upon one species of 
knowledge (the nows of the day) will further this important 
amendment; — especially by encouraging provincial papers, 
pel haps the most important part of the periodical press; and by 
enabling those who are bent upon instructing all classes of the 
community to combine matter of ordinary intelligence with other 
less ephemeral information. 

The success attending such works .as wo are now speaking of, 
is a triumphant answer to those who, in disparagement at once of 
the People and the Press, arc so fond of repeating, that nothing 
will sell which is not seasoned with ribaldry and libel. The taste 
for these has been, we admit, most deplorable — such as reflects 
deep and lasting disgrace on its contemptible victims. Who 
are they ? Not the middle — and certainly not the lower classes, 
with the exception perhaps of a few hundreds in the greater 
towns — an exception not worth mentioning. But the part of 
the community whicli is a prey to the passion for slander, — which 
furnislies the whole demand for this vile produce of falsehood 
and spite, — which, indeed, can hardly tlrag on its existence with- 
out a periodical supply of the hateful debusing stiuiulns — is that 
which, ‘ clerical us well ns lay,’-]- arrogates to itself the name of 
‘ Jiiffher classes ' and the right (monstrous inconsistency !) of un- 
ceasing invective against the liccntionsncss of the press. That 
they should grudge the poor man his cheap book of wholesome 


* Tiie preface above referred to, calculiite.^ the readers of the 
Penny .Magn/iiie at. .a. million, and the tlireo works must probably are 
circnlaled uruoiig ditl'erent parts of the eominuiiity. 

f Tliere is but one tipinion entertained, we find, among onr south- 
ern iieighhunrs, as to the encouragenieiit given to slaiulerons news- 

C ‘rs by the Iligli Churuh party. From this reproach our Church is 
, .lily free. 

VOI., I.VJI. NO. CXV. Q 
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information) and complain of tliose wlio provide him with it, 
is about as reasonable as it would bo for a sot, whose vitiated 
palate can bear nothing weaker than brandy, to accuse, the 
brewer of encouraging dram*drinkii)g) or to denounce the water- 
drinker as intemperate. 

In another point of view, and at the present crisis, we hold 
all these indications of popular improvement extremely import- 
ant. They afibrd the most solid hopes of information and re- 
gular habits becoming so prevalent as to give the bulk of the 
people — even the poorest — a perceptible influence upon the con- 
duct of public affairs ; and their admission to a more direct share 
in the operations of representative government, cannot fail to 
follow in the course of n short time, not only with safety, but 
with benefit, to the scciirity of all our institutions. We now see 
the leaders of the High Church party occupied in making secular 
knowledge so cheap, that every one above the lot of beggary 
may acquire it. Was this, could this have been, their vocation 
half a century ago ? Was it forty years ago, at the breaking out 
of the French Revolution and War? Was it thirty years ago, 
when that war was renewed ? 1'hen who shall presume to say, 
that the same party may not, moving onward in their own im- 
provement with an accelerated pace, in ten or twelve years 
more, have discovered that the best means of fixing our institu- 
tions upon an imperishable foundation, is making those love them 
for whom they exist, — the body of the people ; and to the body 
of the people intrusting their defence ? 

But the difi'usion of sound information among the great body 
of ^tlie people — the humble as well as the middle orders — will, 
it 18 supposed, diminish the influence of the periodical press, 
that is, of the Newspapers ; and hence may be perceived in many 
of these a growing dislike of cheap publications, and of all who 
promote them. If this is the worst that can be said of the in- 
crease of knowledge, its friends have little ground for uneasi- 
ness. Can any thing be more desirable than that the people 
should learn to think for themselves, and not be at the mercy 
of those who, to servo a secret purpose, or to prosecute a com- 
mon object, la which they alone have an interest, may com- 
bine to mislead the public mind by every kind of exaggeration 
and mistatement? Mark the deep hatred of the Reformed Par- 
liament which lias already been displayed by many of the Lon- 
don Journals, which were the loudest in their cry for Reform, 
and the warmest in their praises of the Bill ! The new House 
of Commons is spoken of almost in the terms of abuse which 
used to be lavished upon the old, except that hitherto < Bortmqh- 
mongery has not been charged upon it. There is hardly any 
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thing vituperative left unsaid — and why ? Plainly because the 
people, being now really represented, look to Parliament with 
confidence ; and because their representatives think for them- 
selves, and will not be dictated to either by agitators or by edi- 
tors. Some of the greater newspapers are more incensed tlian 
others, because they look with dread to tho approaching repeal 
of the stamp-duties, which will relievo the smaller journals, and 
especially the country papers. But the uneasiness seems to be 
quite general throughout the London Press, at'the decline of an 
overgrown influence, which tho corruptions of the parliament- 
ary system could alone have created, by alienating the confi- 
dence of tho people from their representatives. 

It is worthy of remark, that even before the Reform came 
into action, when the Parliament did its duty, and the Govern- 
ment honestly supported the popular interest, the utmost vio- 
lence of the Press was disregarded ; its attacks, whether on 
tho House of Commons or the Ministers, failed to produce the 
least effect upon the public mind — and it was speedily forced to 
abandon tho false ground it had taken, and conform to the sense 
of the rational and honest part of the community. Bvery one 
must remember the fury with which the Ministers were assailed, 
both during the Session 183 1 and 1832; — now for changes in the 
Bill, — now for not adopting a certain method of carrying it. 
The very same channels, which ouo week were choked with every 
species of abuse, bore, tho next, a full tide of praise. But 
the public opinion had rendered throughout ample justice to the 
objects of this alternate execration and worship ; that opinion 
prevailed over tho voice of the Press, and was soon reflected 
by the Press itself. The interval between the two sessions 
afforded a like illustration of our remarks. When the Lords 
rejected the Bill, the London papers blazed with indignation 
against the Ministers fur presuming to prorogue beyond a week 
or ten days. Tho better judgment of the country, refusing to 
bo led by a deputation of unknown individuals living in VVest- 
minster — from whom a large portion of tho London Press deem- 
ed it judicious to receive tho law, — pronounced, that never was 
folly greater than theirs who insisted upon Ministers and mem- 
bers of Parliament beginning a new session after a few days' 
interval ; and, as a more strenuous attempt has rarely been 
made to excite tho country, it is certain that a more signal 
failure was never witnessed than, to tlio lasting honour of the 
people, attended this procedure of so many of tho London papers. 

Tho like observation is supported by what has recently passed 
upon the Irish Bill. The same portion of the Press has been. 
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with a (iingular inaccuracy, counting how many members 
were adverse to that measure. But the Government and the 
Reformed Parliament have steadily pursued their course, aware 
of the responsibility which rests upon them for the internal 
peace of the country; and resolved that no temporary outcry, 
which they knew must speedily subside, should prevent, or 
for an instant interrupt, the discharge of their most important 
duty. Yet it turned out that there was not even any outcry. 
The good sense 'of the community was proof against all that 
could be said or written ; they knew that the Government loath- 
ed the measure which necessity alone could have driven them 
to ; and they turned with indignation from the appeals of those 
whose glaring misconduct created that necessity, though tliese 
appeals were unthinkingly backed by the Press. Wlio now 
doubts that, with the exception of a few Political Unions, the 
whole country approves of the Irish Bill, — that is to say, admits 
while it laments the necessity for such a measure ? Yet there 
was a moment when the little knot of Irish agitators reckoned 
upon support, possibly upon llenl from England, because some 
of the Unions and Papers took their part ! Such is not the 
nature of the English people. They saw at once tlu'ongh 
the whole. They knew full well that Ireland was convulsed, 
because two or three individuals preferred living upon political 
contributions, to earning a livelihood by honopt industry. 
But they kept aloof from every thing which could wear the 
semblance of helping those men, and saw the Bill Bnally 
pass witli entire satisfaction. The attempted meetings every- 
where failed ; even the Irish agitators themselves ceased to 
attend them, through mortilication at their falling olF. Many 
of the very newspapers which promoted them, were ashamed 
to repeat their proceedings, and we believe it is a fact that no 
proposition was ever bronght forward for rent — or tribute — or 
subscription in any shape, at a single meeting held, or attempted 
to be held, in any part of the country. 

Let us, however, bore do justice to the periodical Press. Its 
attacks upon the Bill were fair, and open, and honest. It may 
have been an error — but the error w'as to all appearance con- 
scientious. No one can say of it, what in hotli Houses of Par- 
liament was stated, and, as we are informed, was universj dly 
believed m the political circles of the metropolis — that some of 
Ibe fiercest antogouists of the measure in public, privately 
avowed tlicir opinion of its absolute necessity for the salvation 
of Ireland. 

It is a somewhat extraordinary thing to observe the course 
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which has since been pursued by those parts of the Press to 
which wo have been referring. Tlicy have not forgiven the 
Parliament for passing the Bill, nor the people for approving of 
it. That was to be expected. But then they inveigh against 
the Parliament for having done nothing else ! As if there had 
been room left for any other question by the men who debated 
for about a week the iirst reading, and spoke on all the other 
stages more hours after the audience had ceased to deserve the 
name, than others ever did minutes to the most attentive lis- 
teners ! Here again we may venture to predict, that the public 
opinion will not go along with those who would estrange the 
people’s confidence from their representatives. 

But again, the Government are attacked for not propounding 
a dozen or two of measures, while it is admitted that not a step 
of progress could, by physical possibility, have been made in car- 
rying liirougli any one. Probabl}'^, the sound judgment of the 
people will decide that it is a wiser, and more creditable course 
for the good of a great nation, rather to bring forward its plans 
maturely, at a time when they can be taken into practical con- 
(•idciMtion, than to make a vain theatrical parade of tbeir inten- 
tions, while yet necessarily crude and imperfect, and at a mo- 
ment when they can be no sooner beard, and made the subject of 
a paragraph, than postponed for want of time, — pushed aside by 
the pressure of other matters, and forgotten amidst the jar of 
personal and factious conflicts. It is also very possible that the 
people may reflect upon the delays which have impeded the pro- 
gress of such measures of relief as the Government did intro- 
duce — and upon the fact, that thoagilatiuiison the Irish Bill have 
acttially made those who arc now so loud in their complaints 
of nothing having been proposed, forget that two or three most 
important plans were brought forward on the eve of that Bill 
reaching the Commons — for example, the Irish Cliurch Reform, 
nnd the Reform of Corporations. 

We might mention other proofs of the public judgment refu- 
sing to be misled by the Press during the late discussions. For 
instance, who really lias suffered biinsclf to be led away with 
the fancy, that the Irish Bill was materially changed in its pas- 
sage through the House of Commons? Not that any rational 
man could deem it aii offence in the Government, if they had 
yielded to the prevailing opinion of the people’s representatives. 
But the fact is, that those representatives did not desire the 
measure to be altered, being satisfied of its absolute necessity, 
and unwilling to impair its efficacy. Tli,at any point whatever 
. was conceded to the Irish agilators, is wholly untrue. The chief 
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of them himself voted against the addition (nnivcrsally allonrcd 
to be inoperative and absurd) respecting refusal of tithe. And 
the exemption of certain offences in proclaimed districts ^from 
court* martial jurisdiction, and others in districts not proclaimed, 
from summary cognizance by two justices, is at once perceived, 
by any one who considers the matter, to be wholly immaterial j 
inasmuch as nobody ever dreamt that meetings of agitators 
would be h<;}d where the proclamation had been issued, or that 
the agitators' would remain a quarter of an hour after the notice 
given ; — and these things must have taken place to raise any 
question at all either for the court-martial or the Justice. It is 
unnecessary, and it would be painful, to go through the provi- 
sions — the great and unhappy — though requisite severities of 
this act, in order to show how shamefully devoid of foundation 
the assertion is, that it was mitigated in the Commons. The 
agitators, and some of the newsp-ipers, claim credit for changes 
in it which exist only in their own imagination. The Tories 
are eager to And a liberal Government in the wrong ; having 
some of them, (certainly not the leading ones,) given the mea- 
sure a reluctant support. Others who actually joined the Radi- 
cal party in opposing it, ended by complaining that it had been 
marred by unwise concessions, but failed in showing wherein 
its vigour had been impaired. Let ns join every true friend of 
the peace and liberties of the country, in hoping that the peace- 
able inhabitants of Ireland may receive full protection from this 
measure of needful rigour, and that the returning tranquillity of 
the country may soon dispense with the necessity of its continu- 
ance. 

In the remarks which we have been making upon the eman- 
cipation of the ])copIe from dictation by the Press, we have said 
nothing of the pains taken by many of its orgitns to open the 
eyes of their readers. At no time were those publications ever 
more careless of the foundation on which their statements of 
fact rest. Some of them, for instance, have been going on week 
after week amusing the public with accounts of events both at 
home and abroad, — ^as changes in the Ministry — resignations and 
accessions in the offices — removals of foreign ambassadors — 
movements in the French and Belgian governments — negotia- 
tions about Poland and Turkey, — and a variety of other tales, 
which a few days have uniformly shown to be mere Actions of 
the brain. Others have been attacking the Government, or the 
Reformed Parliament, for intentions which the event hag proved 
never to have been entertained. But it has frequently happened, 
that attacks have been made against both for not doing what 
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had actually been done, or for having doiie something which it 
was impossible to do. Thus the same post brought to Edin- 
burgh a serious charge against the Ministers forgiving a scat at 
the Admiralty to an officer of cavalry — the gentleman in ques- 
tion being a post>captain in the navy ; and another charge as 
serious, for having been so long without tiikiiig any stops on 
two important questions, — then standing on the books of the 
two Houses— the notice of a bill upon the one, and the com- 
mitment of a bill upon the other — it having been read a se- 
cond time : — all these, and'a thousand other things of the like 
kind, may be passed over as the common run of errors into 
which the necessity of daily publication is so apt to betray its 
victims. But such things are among the chief means resorted 
to in order to further what seems a pretty general design in 
some parts of the press, to run down all public men, in and out 
of place, and without any exception. Where these can bo at- 
tacked, either in what they say or do, or by any perversion of 
their speeches, or misrepresentation of their conduct, the attack 
is made vigorously. When there is room for commendation, a 
profound silence is the only indication of approval, or rather 
that there is no possibility of attacking them. As for defending 
them from any attack, how glaring soever its injustice, that is 
quite out of the question. So that, to have any thing like a 
chance of fair play, a statesman must have a newspaper — he 
must become himself an editor ! and then, though he would 
probably have all the rest of the profession, without any ono 
exception, upon his back, ho would at least have one channel 
through which he might contradict the imputations cast upon 
him. But the good sense of the country is a better security 
for those who do their duty ; and it has never been more stri- 
kingly exhibited than during the last two years; nor at any part 
of this period so usefully as since the general election called the 
Reform Bill into operation. 

We should be most unwilling, that, in any of the foregoing 
remarks, wo should be supposed to undervalue the inestimable 
advantages which the best interests of the country derive from 
an unshackled Periodical Press. To dilate upon these would 
be altogether superfluous ; every one feels them — every ono 
whose praise is worth having, acknowledges them. But it is in 
the nature of great powers to be abused, and usurpation ever 
treads close upon dominion. The old Parliament had lost the 
confidence of the country; and the sense of the people having no 
legitimate organ, the Newspapers, especially those of the metro- 
polis, had usurped that office. To a certain degree — within cer- 
tain limits— these publications do reflect the popular feeling. 
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They cannot long reeist it ; but they sometimes try to excite 
and to guide it. The more informed the community becomes, 
such undue influence will bo the less powerful ; and the better 
the constitution of ParHumcut is made, the worse will be the 
chance of other leaders than their representatives directing the 
energies of the people. 

Before concluding these reflections, wo must take notice of an 
objection which has been frequently urged against choapliteraturc. 
It is said to be interfering with the production of works of a higher 
description. A little reflection must show that this is quite im- 
possible, except in one way — and to this exception we shall con- 
iinoourattcntiori for the present, intending on another occasion to 
enter more at large into the general question, on account of its 
importance, rather than of any doubt or difficulty which can be 
said to attend it. The only injury wliich cheap publications can do 
to the productions of genius is by plagiarism ; in short, by inter- 
fering with the rights of pniperty. We do not believe that they 
have been gnilty of this great offence ; but undoubtedly they 
who conduct them are exposed to the temptation of committing 
it, and may often yield to this tenipiatiou without perceiving 
the injury they are doing to others. It is only necessary to 
throw out this hint, we should think, in order to put wcil-iuean- 
ing publishers on their guard ; and wc should hope that against 
those of another description the Law will be found sufficiently 
strong. 


Akt. Xl. — 1. Ireland^ a Tah'f by IIaruiet Mautinkau. 
12mo. London : 1832. 

2. Speech of the Right Hon. Sir R. Peki,, on the BUI for 
Suppressing Disturbances in Irelaml. 8vo. London: Il?33. 

3. Speech of the Right Hon. E. G. Stani.ky, on the Bill for 
Suppressing Disturbances in Ireland, 8vo. London : 1833. 

4. Speech of the Right Hon. Sprinu Rick on (he Repeal of 
the Union, 8vo. Loudon : 1833. 

Tt is with feelings of the deepest regret and disappointment 
-*• ^ that we find ourselves once more engaged in writing an 
article upon the State of Ireland. Let notour Hibernian friends 
and readers consider this admission to bo founded upon any 
want of sympathy for them, or upon any disrespect towards 
their country. Wo can assure them, in all sincerity and single- 
ness of heart, that from the day of passing the Relief liill, 
we had hoped a separate disquisition upon Ireland would have 
become as absurd and as unnecessary as an essay upon the 
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separate interests of the Vale of Aylesbury or of the Isle of 
Thaiiet. So long as we considered Ireland the victim of op* 
pression and of intolerance, the pages of this journal were 
devoted to her cause and to her wrongs ; and no effort of ours 
has been omitted that could bring before the public a practical 
view of her condition, physical, moral, and political. We pride 
ourselves peculiarly on one claim to public attention ; our obscr* 
vations have ever been of a practical nature, and not only 
intended but calculated to suggest the remedy, in describing 
the evil — to excite to the discharge of duty on the part of the 
legislature, on the part of communities, and of individuals, ra- 
ther than to exasperate angry passions, and to create useless 
discontent. We had fondly hoped, that wit.li tlio reign of into- 
lerance and injustice, our occupsition as Reviewers of high grie- 
vances would have been gone. We have resisted manifold and 
great tcmptiitioris presented to ns by Air Sadler and others, and 
have neither nibbled nor hit at the light summer Ay of the pam- 
phleteer, or at the heavy bait of the report of a Parliamen- 
tary Committee, believing that a full reliance might be placed 
upon the natural progress of knowledge, tlm extension of good 
principles, and of national prosperity. We had Iiopcd that wo 
should at length see Ireland all that her poets and orators have 
told us, in describing all that she is and that site is not. We roust 
confess, that, in many important particulars, our expectations 
have been grievously disappointed. In many respects the condi- 
tion of Ireland has not improved, in some it hsis retrograded ; and 
if our views were confined withiu the narrow limits of the present, 
— if we did not think that, as intelligent and responsible beings, 
wc are also hound to consider the future, wo should sink in dis- 
couragement, if not in despair. 

Our Tory friends must not misconstrue these observations. 
If Catholic Kinancipation lias not as yet produced the iran- 
quillity, the cessation of civil strife, and the respect for the 
laws, which bad been anticipated as its consequences, no rea- 
sonable man ought on that account to raise a doubt respect- 
ing the wisdom and the necessity of that great measure. It 
was just, and therefore it was expedient. ‘ However great 

* my disappointment,’ observed Sir Robert Peel in tlic last 
session, ‘ and however I may liavo suffered personally by the 

* course I then '-Mii'sucd, even with my present experience, were 
‘ 1 again called upon to decide, my judgtne,nt would remain uu- 

* changed.’ There are some weak or inconsiderate persons, 
who, after supporting the Relief Bill, now express their regret 
at its success. Do they not know that this regret is unavailing ? 
Do they not know tliat the woid which has gone forth cannot bo 
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recalled — that there is iio retreat->-aiid that to sigh for the glories 
of Dr Duigeiian, and the protection and safety or the Penal Code, 
is but to imitate the sorrow of a twice* wedded matron who de- 
stroys the peace of her home by lamentation loud and deep, in 
honour of her dear first husband. It is not upon these grounds 
that we should wish our opinions to rest. Nulla vestigia retror- 
sum, it is true ; but if the road were as broad and smooth as 
Macadam could make it — if the rate of travelling were as rapid 
as that upon the Manchester Rail way, it appears to us impossible, 
except from the most complete want of understanding or defi- 
ciency of principle, that any man can wish to reverse his course. 
Turbulence we have to encounter, it is true — insubordination 
still exists — the agitators still carry on their wicked crusade — 
but do their grievances continue the same ? Do they possess 
the same means of uniting the Roman Catholic body, and of 
dividing the Protestants which formerly existed ? Is there the 
same sympathy felt for their struggles? Formerly they stood as 
warriors engaged in a noble and honourable conflict; now they 
are but as gladiators who beat the air. There is no one evil in the 

{ wesont system which in our minds would uot have been infinite- 
y greater, had Emancipation been refused or delayed ; and many 
of the greatest dangers which existed under the former state of 
things, if not wholly removed, have at least been greatly dimi- 
nished. Discontent still exists, and is loud in its clamours — but 
tbe greatest of all grievances, religious intolerance, has ceased. 
To say that the hist state of Ireland is worse than the first, is to 
imagine that a lever can be as powerful without as with a ful- 
crum. 

It is important to follow up these observations further, for we 
are well aware how industriously circulated has been the sophism 
which attributes the present state of Ireland to Catholic Eman- 
cipation. Wo are well aware with what adroitness this sophism 
has been applied to other questions. * Observe tbe consequences 
* of overthrowing the bulwarks of the constitution,’ exclaims 
the Tory. * Profit by the example given you in yielding to 
* intimidation,* observes tbe Waverer. < Avoid all great and 
* sudden changes, as bringing with them frightful ealamities,’ 
whispers the moderate Reformer. We, on the contrary, say, — 
profit by this great lesson, avoid injustice, dread the refusal of 
just claims, do uot allow the hearts of nations to sicken in de- 
ferred hope. Grant wisely, but grant generously ; above all, 
when called upon to concede, let concession be made upon just 
principles ; and do not refuse to reason and justice what you 
must bo compelled to yield to an overwhelming necessity. It has 
been truly said, that one of the highest characteristics of reveal- 
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ed religion is the control and responsibility which it affixes to 
human motives. Even in practical politics, the declared motives 
of the statesman inevitably affect the consequences of bis act. 
The government, and still more, the legislature of a country, to 
be respected, should always maintain an honourable superi- 
ority; and where a concession is made reluctantly upon false 
principles, it loses all its grace, and many of its beneficial conse- 
quences. The lamp may bo in our hand, but it will have lost its 
magical power. Emancipation was carried, not as an act of jus- 
tice, or even of liberality, — it was allowed to pass as a triumph ; 
— the agitators and orators being placed in the car, and the mem- 
bers of the Duke of Wellington’s Government following the 
chariot wheels as bondsmen. Is it surprising that such an event 
should have turned the heads even of that most calm and judi- 
cious class of men who guided the councils of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation ? Is it wonderful that they should be elated in having 
thus conquered the conqueror of Europe ? This error wchclieve 
to have hcen the great source of mischief. Tlie false |>rinciplc, 
and the low and*secoridary arguments on whicli the Relief Bill of 
1829 was founded and recommended, have gone far towards neu- 
tralizing the immediate benefits of Emancipation. But fortu- 
nately these sources of evil are but transitory and evanescent. 
The principles of justice on the contrary are eternal. When the 
errors and blunders of 1829 are forgotten, the triumph of jus- 
tice and toleration, in freeing tbc consciences of men from any 
restraints but those of duty, will be complete; and the seed which 
has been cast in the ground, and which as yet scarcely seems to 
vegetate, will bring forth an abundant harvest. 

It is also but an act of justice to state, that the friends of 
Emancipation were never such political quacks as to suggest or to 
hope, that all that intolerance had, during a centary and a half, 
effected, toleration could in one session repair. It is always 
more easy to destroy than to build up ; and whilst the powers of 
mischief are rapid and infinite, the work of restoration and of 
remedy is slow and difficult. We could readily refer to the 
speeches of Mr Fox, Lord Grey, Lord Holland, and Lord Lans- 
downe, in confirmation of this statement — but are not all these 
things written iu the chronicles of the Parliamentary Reporter? 
We should almost fear to bo guilty of a breach of privilege, were 
we to fill our pages from the speeches of former debates. During 
the last two years, nearly half the debates in the House of Com- 
mons have been made up of idle references to former discus- 
sions ; and many of our orators, like the Gouls and Afrits of 
the Arabian Legends, scorn to have no appetite but for the ex- 
humed carcasses of tbc departed. 
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Our object, in making these observations, has been to guard 
ourselves and our readers from the misconception that we 
doubt the justice, the policy, or the ultimate advantages of 
Emancipation, because we feel it to bo our duty to proceed to 
give our opinion upon the present state of Ireland, the evils which 
oppress her, and the remedies upon wliich she can rely for pro> 
tection and safety. 

In the first article of this Numher, we have introduced to the 
notice of our readers the very able and instructive series of Tales 
published by Miss Martineau. We then reserved for future and 
separate consideration her tract on Ireland. Wo did so, not from 
any peculiarity or superiority which distinguishes it, but because 
we fidt that we could not toucii upon the statcof Ireland generally, 
without tlirowing the fair authoress so far into the background 
a.s to expose our gallantry to some suspicion. In this tract are 
to be found many of the characteristics of Miss IMartincjiu’s other 
publications; — an adherence to her general principles, carried, 
perhaps, too fur, — great distinctness and power in enunciating 
them, — a singular facility, by a few toadies, of sketching the fea- 
tures and attitudes of her draniatiH persona! j or rather of cutting 
their portraits into copper, like Salvator Rosa in his etchings, — 
. and at times the hursts of unaffccUsd sensibility so peculisirly femi- 
nine, and which combine rather than contrast with the severity 
of some of her doctrines. Still, though this talc is very able, 
yet, taken on the whole, it is not attractive. It a}>pcarK to us to 
deal loo much in sliadows; and where a light is thrown in, it is 
rather that of a torch, or of an explosion, than of the noonday 
sun. During the reign of Mrs lladclifFc ami of Udolplio, it 
was said by a French critic of his countrywomen, ‘ dies ont 
* (juittes los rubans roses pour les idees iioircs.’ As far as 
the choice of triruinings, wo arc perfectly willing to Iciive 
Miss Marlincau to her own taste; but we cannot help tiiink- 
iiig that if she were to deal less exclusively than she does in 
‘los idees noircs,’ her works would lose nothing in trutli, and 
would gain much in practical utility. When we follow her 
through that course of philosophical en([uiry which more fre* 
qucnily leads Ircr to analyze evils than to discuss remedies, 
we sink disheartened, and are tempted to ask the authoress — 

‘ Hast thou wandered there 
To bring ns back the tidings of desjiair ?’ 

There is not a suifieient encouragement held out to the per- 
formance of active duty ; the reward which society holds out in 
,thc results of its own improvement is underrated ; the power 
of enlightened benevolence is circumscribed; and hope is repre- 
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scnted as an illusinn that can only deceive and lead astray. In 
these respects Miss Martineau seems to us to liare mistaken 
^ reverse of wrong for right,’ and in avoiding the follies of fa- 
naticism, the puerilities of overwrought sympathy, and the 
(exaggerated anticipations of speculative hypothesis, she has 
limited within bounds far loo circumscribed, the field of human 
activity, human sympathy, and human benevolence ; — she 
has plucked up the wheat with the tares, and has drawn a pic- 
ture calculated, not only to dispirit all his Majesty’s lieges 
living beyond St George’s Channel, but to make statesmen and 
legislators doubt whether the time given to the improvetnent of 
the government and the laws of Trehiiid, is not absolutely 
thrown away. ‘ Though,’ as Mrs Malaprop says, ‘ comparisons 
‘ arc odious’, we may yet be permitted to observe, that however 
deficient the works of Miss Hdgeworth may bo in that fami- 
liarity with economical science which is shown in the writings 
of ]Miss Martineau, wc cannot help thinking that the pictures 
drawnin ‘Castle Rackrent,’ intlic * Abseutcc,’ in ‘ Ennui,’ and in 
the beautiful tale of ‘ Rosanna,’ are equally true, and much more 
useful than tho little volume now before us. In Miss Edge- 
worth’s admirable representations of Irish crimes, follies, and 
weaknesses, she still shows how the evils she describes may be 
averted, remedied, or mitigated. She proves that much may bo 
done hy the Landlord, much by tho Magistrate, much by the 
Legislature ; and what is more important tiuin all, that much may 
be done by tho People themselves. The effect of her writings is 
therefore cheering; she defines duties in giving examples ; and 
wc should have but a bad opinion of an Irishman who could 
rise from the perusal of her talcs without a deeper sense of liis 
own responsibility, an increased desire of benefiting his country, 
and a firmer belief in the power of promoting that country’s in- 
terests, by industry, public spirit, and virtue. It is true, that 
Miss Martineau does believe in tho efficacy of two remedies — 
the colonics and the sehoolhonse. Emigration and instruction 
she most truly and properly suggests as great instruments 
to he used for tho future regeneration of Ireland. In this opi- 
nion all will agree ; hut are they the only remedies, and are 
they practically within tho reach of all persons and classes ? 
Eveti if they were, and that emigrants could ho shipped idf to (’a- 
uada and New Suutli VVales, iu tlie same luirnber with the Irish 
pigs and cattle that fill the markets of Manchester, and alarm 
the minds of all tho West Country squires ; and, further, if all 
the schools and scholars enumerated by Captain Gordon could 
be multiplied a thousandfold, wc believe that ranch more would 
still require to be done. Education, all-powerful an it is, acts 
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rather on the future than on the present generation ; and the 
cost of emigration on a large scjile is so great, that unless Mr 
Hume and the economists can greatly reduce Sir R. Wilmot 
Horton's estimates, or unless aid can be granted by the Govern- 
ment, a measure of doubtful utility, the patient may expire 
whilst waiting for the administration of this specific. 

Miss Marti neau states in her Preface, that * she considers it 

* her business to treat rather of Irish economy than of Irish poli- 

* tics.' Alas ! she lays down a rule to which it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to adhere. No surgeon's knifo has so fine 
an edge as to be capable of separating these two elements ; and 
the politics and the political economy of Ireland, as, perhaps, 
of most other countries, are so blended and intermixed, they act 
and react upon each other in such a perpetual chain of cause 
and effect, tliat there is no analysis so subtle as to make the 
distinction. Hut though Miss Martincau is not to be blamed 
for not having acliievcd an impossibility, she might, in discuss- 
ing political matters, have avoided the use of exaggerated terms, 
calculated to mislead one class of readers, and to indis^mse 
another. We are no friends to the undue and dispruportioned 
wealth of the Irish Church, as we shall prove before we con- 
clude this article. But when Miss Martincau seems to assent 
to the reasoning of Father Gienny, one of her imaginary charac- 
ters, and to apply the term plunder to tithes and Church proper- 
ty, — when she states that society is divided iuto the classes of 
those who plunder and those who are plundered, — she sanctions 
an exaggeration, and a misapplication of terms inexcusable in it- 
self, and leading to consequences equally formidable and fatal. 

A short sketch of a well* conceived tale is always a most un- 
satisfactory and tame performance. It is enough for us to state, 
that Miss Martincau lias described the life and miseries of an 
Irish peasant family, from the improvident marriage, to the 
trial and conviction of the wife and mother, and the whitehoy- 
ism ,of the father. The chapters bear the titles of Irish Eco- 
nomy, Irish Liabilities, Irish Adventure, Irish Crime, Irish 
Retribution, Irish Responsibility, Irish Fatality, and Irish Dis- 
affection. As incidental to the tale, the authoress discusses the 
relations of landlord and tenant, the questions of titho and 
church property, the sub'Ietting act, the poor’s laws, absenteeism, 
and population. These important subjects arc handled with 
the view of showing * how long a series of evils may befall indi- 

< vidiials in a society constituted like that of Ireland, and by 

* what a repetition of grievances its menihcrs are driven into 

< disaffection and violence.' Miss Martineau apologizes for not 
having made * a more thrilling and moving story of conspiracy. 
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* rebellion^ and slauglitefy by weapon and by gibbet but when 
in her few pages she has introduced (Irey exile, shipwreck, insa^ 
nity, transportation, and death, wo really consider that her 
excuses are somewhat unnecessary, and out of place. It is* 
related that a French traveller, on quitting Drury Lane Theatre, 
was asked whether he had seen a tragedy or comedy. * 1 know 

* not,’ was the reply ; * but there was one suicide, three mur- 

* ders, and a public execution, all represented on the stage.* 

* Ah ! mon ami,’ exclaimed his friend, * o’6tait une comedie ; si 

* la representation 6tait une tragedie vous auriez vu bien autre 

* chose.’ It could only have been upon similar principles that 
Miss Martincau doubted whether her fiction was sufficiently 
tragic : it is precisely on opposite grounds that we think she is 
fairly open to criticism. We should willingly have spared many 
of her most affecting incidents, if she had given us more reason 
to hope, and if she had read to Ireland more practical lessons of 
improvement. 

Let us then enquire whether hope can reasonably be enter- 
tained, and whether the lesson of improvement can profitably 
he read. Let us enquire what has been done, and what ought 
to be done. Let us examine the existing evils, and the impending 
dangers of Ireland ; and, above all, let us examine the remedies 
which it becomes an honest Government, and a reformed Par- 
liament, vigorously and unflinchingly to apply. 

The protracted struggle of the Roman Catholics for Emanci- 
pation broke up in Ireland all the ordinary ties and obligations 
of society. As the political grievance was one generally felt, 
so the political agitation was general also. One universal con- 
federation was formed of the Orange Societies and Brunswick 
Clubs on the one hand, and the Catholic Committees on the 
other. Nothing was viewed through a plain and a transpa- 
rent medium ; ihc prism of party coloured every object, and 
distorted every form. The club, the violent newspaper, the 
public meeting, the pomp of oratory, the parade of correspon- 
dence, the toil of petitioning, the collection of subscriptions, the 
duties of secretaries, chairmen, and treasurers, — these occupied 
the time and attention of all classes in the community. If a 
turbulent and excited peasantry were to be restrained, it was 
boasted that the influence of an orator was to effect this good 
purpose, and not the law of the land. If Orange processions 
were to be prohibited, the decree of a Grand Master, and not the 
proclamation of the Lord-lieUtenaut, was relied on. Officers 
and soldiers, formed into local corps of yeomanry, disregarded 
the orders they received, and contemned the Government which 
paid them. The peasantry, which scorned the enactments of 
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tile otrttuto-book, auj[l ihe authority of civil magistrate, a<l- 
iu>riMl«tvitli fidelity, as of old, to the ‘ laws made on the lulls,* 
and to tbo -leaders of their own choice. Politics became to all 
an occupation and afi excitement — to some they became a sport 
apd an adventarc — and to others, and not a few, a profitable 
Sp^ulation. All the ordinary motives of duty and of interest 
were superseded ; and the whole social systtun of civilized life 
was replaced by a system purely artificial, in which power 
and responsibility were severed. Tbo laud and its inhabitants 
seemed doomed to pass through every vicissitude of being, with 
the exception of the state of rejwse. In public unjetiiigs, and in 
exaggerated declamation, the young and the ambitious saw the 
road to distinction. Tliey saw men rise to professional ho- 
nours and wealth, by claiming an unfortunate preeminence 
as party leaders. The corn exchange was the road to sjic- 
ccsife in the four courts, and the cheers of the multitude were 
accompanied, or at least were followed, by the more solid re- 
wards of briefs from the attorney, and fees from the client. 
On tbo other band, the chambers and the pnrstjs of college 
tutors were filled by pupils who came up tt» the University, not 
only to study literature but politics at tlie feet of the Protestant 
Gamaliel. During the last year of the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration, it was in the north, and on the part of the 
Orange population, that the greatest violence was displayed ; 
and the Roman Catholics, thnugli not p«)sitively traiupiil, were, 
when considered relatively, obedient to Lite laws, and submissive. 
Under these eircumstances, the change of government took 
place, and many of the old advocates for Irisli interests fondly 
imagined that a period of repose would arise, — for it would 
betray an ignorance of Irish history, if wo were to assert that 
a period of repose could, in Ireland, bo sjiid to return. It soon 
was found, however, that the cliango of government did not 
make the pleasure of excitement and agitation less to one party, 
npr diminish its profit to another. A state of excitement had 
become a second natureto the entire nation. As well might it 
have been expected that the 'Irish peasantry could at once have 
ahjui'ed whisky, ns that the orators and their hearers, the col- 
lectors and . receivers of rent and tribute, shoiild have subsided 
into farmers, inerchunfs, and lawyers, aft4r having so long, and 
to rsuch goo<l purpose, foamed as patriots. Fresh grievances wore 
sougljt for. New covers were beaten, and new game started ; and 
the cry of these wild huntsmen has since been louder, and their 
course more devastating, than any described in the most powerful 
fictions of poetry. This state of things neither can nor ought to 
last; — it must cither dleanatural, ora violent death: it must.cease 
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either by the combined operation of good government*^ &nd im> 
proved principles among the people* or it must lead to the fearful 
issue of civil war and convulsion. To produce the first oY these 
alternatives* and to avert the second* ought to be the object i^ot 
only of anxious desire* but of strenuous exertion on the part of 
all who wish well to Ireland* and who arc desirous of main* 
taining for the British Hmpiro her rank among the civilized 
nations of the world. 

What then arc the remedies ? — we have already said* Wis* 
dom on the part of the Legislature* and Common Sense on the 
part of the people. Words few* but of mighty import. Let us 
therefore proceed to a more close analysis* and to a more accu- 
rate investigation. But* first* it is necessary to clear away a 
preliminary objection* loudly and vehemently urged by the dis- 
contented apostles of agitation. * We have been deceived by 
‘ the Whigs*’ they tell us; ‘ that base and selfish party has no 
‘ sympathy for our sufferings* and no disposition to remove our 

* burdens. To all the vices of their 'I'ory predecessors they add 
‘ the baser crime of hypocrisy; from tlicm we have received no- 
‘ thing ; and to them we can never look with cither gratitude or 
‘ confidence; and therefore, through their agency* the first remedy 

* suggested, that of good government* can never be supplied.* 
Heavy charges these* but somewhat lightly hazarded. Do the 
facts of history support this sweeping censure ? Or rather* are 
not the falsehood and audacity of these calumnies proved by facts 
within the knowledge of the calumniators, unless they prefer being 
considered the most ignorant, rather than the most malignant of 
mankind ? Some vindication of the Whigs is contained in one 
of the publications whose titles are prefixed to this article; 
but we are disposed to carry the vindication farther. We ask* 
v^io first dared to assert the principle of Irish independence ? 
The Whig, Molyueux. Who excited* directed* and controlled* 
those national energies* which* by a bloodless revolution* suc- 
cessfully resisted and overthrew an usurped dominion? The 
Whigs* Cbarlemont and Grattan. Who first called upon the 
Imperial Parliament* in the words of truth and wisdom* to 
emancipate the Roman Catholic ? The Whig* Fox. Who aban- 
doned office sooner than renounce the principles of relig^us 
freedom ? The Whigs* Grey* Lansdowne* and their col- 
leagues. Who secured for Irish agriculture its freedom of 
trade ; who wrung from a reluctant Government an enquiry into 
the abuses of the courts of justice ; and who* both under ad- 
verse and friendly administrations* enforced the necessity of 
refoUning the abuses of the Irish Church ? The Whig* New- 
port. Who* in the midst of professional avocations* and in the 
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enjoyment of Parliamentary fame, eecured to the Irish people 
the practical protection of a Grand Jury, exercising legally its 
important criminal duties? The Whig, Horner. What power 
le4 on the party in those glorious conflicts during the debates on 
the Catholic Association Bill ? It was the ‘ might of Brougham.* 
With whom originated that searching enquiry, which, by truth 
and evidence, overthrew tlie prejudice and ignorance opposed to 
Catholic Emancipation ? The Whig, Althorp. To sum up all, 
we refer boldly to the whol^ course of legislative proceedings 
from the year 17h0 ; and wo asic, where can be found one single 
important question in which the Whigs as a party, and the 
leaders of the Whigs individually, have not strenuously fought 
the battles of Ireland, — sacrificing otlice, surrendering the desires 
of personal distinction and of hononrahlc ambition, risking the 
confidence of their Sovereign and of their constituents, for the as- 
sertion of a great principle, .and witli the hope of redressing the 
wrongs of an oppressed people? If the Whigs have not been 
the friends of the popular party, then has that party been with- 
out any friends : if parties, like individuals, are left without 
friends, it can only be from being undeserving of them. But 
Ireland has had friends, strenuous, brave, wise, and persevering. 
Those friends have been the Whigs. And yet we are now tohl, 
by the very party for whom they laboured, and whom they 
served, that nothing has been done, — that no gratitude is due, — 
and that all confidence in the Whigs, on the part of Ireland, is 
misplaced ! 

We can anticipate the reply of our opponents. Not contr.a- 
vening facts which they dare not, bceanso they cannot, deny, 
they will tell us that ours has only been a recital of the glories 
of the first Temple ; and that, since the accession of the Whigs 
to pow’er, they have abjured their principles, and liave altered 
* their course. Here again we join issue with them ; we put our- 
selves upon the country, and we claim a verdict. 

If any impartial person will review the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of the last two years, and consider tlie new code of 
constitutional law which is comprised in the English, Scotch, 
and Irish Reform Bills, and in the Boundary Bill ; — and if it 
is farther remembered, that these great measures were destined 
to encounter an opposition the least candid, and the most un- 
compromising, that ever existed, — it might not ho a matter 
surprise to find that the ordinary stream of legislation had been 
somewhat checked and retarded. To enquirers, who asked in 
the language of reproach. What have the Whigs accomplished 
for Ireland ? it might have been sufficient to answer, they**^iave 
restored and reconquered, for the whole empire, its constitu- 
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tlonil liberties. But they have done much more; and even 
with regard to Ireland, where their difltcuUies wore the great- 
est, a series of measures has been submitted to the Legislature, 
a very small proportion of which, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, and if submitted to calm and impartial investiga- 
tion, would have sufficed to ensure the strength and popularity 
of any Irish Government. If the debates of both Houses since the 
Union are referred to, there can scarcely be found one sugges- 
tion made by the Whigs out of office, — scarcely a measure on 
which they relied for the improvement of Ireland, which they 
have not cither carried, or endeavoured to carry, since their 
accession to power. On the 11th May, 1824!, Lord Al thorp 
moved for a committee to enquire into the state of Ireland, and 
in his speech ho rceapitnhitcd the following subjects, as those 
which required the most earnest and immediate consideration : 
L The relation of Landlord and Tenant. 2. The Wfint of Ca- 
pital and Employment. 3. The Repeal of Taxes impeding the 
extonsiun of Manufactures. The subject of Grand Jury Pre- 
scutments. 5. Tithes, and the Church Establishment. 6. Orange 
and Ribbon Associations. 1. Emancipation) and the admission 
of the Roman Catholics into .a fair participation of office. If these 
subjects have been overlooked by men now in power, who, while 
in opposition, had pressed them upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment, then indeed are the Whigs without claim upon the confi- 
dence of the people of Ireland : but if Lord Grey’s Government 
has not only attended to all these questions, hut to many others 
of the deepest practical importance, then Lord AUhorp and his 
colleagues have some reason to eoroplain, should the friends of 
sound, hut liberal opinions, view their conduct with suspicion and 
distrust. Let us then examine their acts 

1. haw of I tnndlord and 'Tenant ., — Before the formation of the 
present Government, the Subletting Act had been passed, — in- 
tended, and, as we think, calculated, to remedy many of the evils 
of which the Irish occupiers of land had been the victims. This 
act had been recommended by writers and witnesses of all parties 
and ojuiiions. But, when passed, it became the suliject of local 
complaint, and of grievous misrepresentatiou. The repeal of the 
subletting act was called for with almost as much vehemence 
as the repeal of the penal laws. The object of this statute being 
4hc prevention of the system of subinfeudation, which destroyed 
all tics of interest and of duty between the occupiers and the 
proprietors of land, the statute itself became naturally unpo- 
pular among the powerful class of middlemen, to which the 
greater number of the lomlest and most eloquent objectors be- 
longed. These able, though not wholly impartial advocates, 
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who ought to have been examined on the voir dirCf before their 
testimony was received, or their requests assented to, were stre* 
nuouB in their objections. The calamitous consequences of the 
former system of managing Irish estates, are so well described 
by Miss Martiueau, that we cannot resist making an extract 
from her first chapter : * Half Sullivan’s difficulties might have 

* been avoided, if no one had stood between him and his land- 

* lord, and the other half if ho had known how to make the best 

* of his own resources. In the first place, the proprietors would 

* never have thought of asking such a rent as L 8 per acre, and, 

* in the next, he would liave been so far considerate as to en> 

‘ courage Sullivan to improve the land ; whereas the middle- 

* man, under whom Mr T. held the place, paid the landlord a 

* moderate rent, and made his profit out of the higher rent he 

* asked of Mr T., who, in his turn, did the same by Sullivan 

* and his partners, so that the poorest tenant paid tiic most, and 

* the landlord got the least; or, to put the matter in another light, 

* the little farm was expected to support three families of ten.'ints, 

* and to pay rents to three landlords. Again, two of these land- 
‘ lords, having only a temporary interest in the place, cared only 

* for getting as much out of it as they could while connected with 

* it, and had no view to its iinprovetnent, or regard for its per- 

* manent value. This ruinous system has received a check by 

* the operation of the subletting act, but not before it has in- 

* flicted severe injuries on the proprietors of the soil, and uever- 

* to-be-forgotten hardships on their tenantry.’ In this opinion 
wo entirely concur. But the Legislature, in its anxiety to cor- 
rect the evil, outstepped the bounds of justice and of expediency. 
The act had practically a retrospective operation, and it varied 
the existing rights of parties — ^affecting, if not the strict letter 
of their contracts, yet the force and interpretation of those con- 
tracts by courts of law. So far a real grievance existed ; and 
the Government and the Legislature, by the 1st Wm. lY. c. 29, 
have remedied that grievance, still maintaining the principle of 
the original act. In this case, nothing was yielded to clamour 
or misrepresentation. That which was just was granted, and 
no more ; and the result is, that no further complaints have been 
raised against the subletting act. 

2. TAelVanf of Capital and of Employment . — OntheSOth March, 
1831, the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced his measuiv 
for the promotion of public works in Ireland. This measure 
was founded upon the Report of the Select Committee on the 
State of the Poor of Ireland, which sat in 1830, and was in- 
tended to supply capital, in the way of loans, for the purpose of 
promoting such useful works, as might not only give temporary 
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employment) but might increase the permanent demand for 
labour. A sum of half a million was voted for this purpose) 
and was made permanently available for purposes of Irish im> 
provcment. This grant exceeded in amount any sum which had 
been so appropriated since the Union, and it was regulated on 
much more liberal principles; for though it was to be employed 
in the shape of a loan, and not a gift, the loan, when repaid by 
one class of borrowers, was appropriated, and became strictly 
applicable to works of the same description elsewhere. Thus 
the principle is permanent ; and there can be no doubt, from 
the spirit exhibited in the House of Commons, even by those 
who are the most jealous of public expenditure, that if this sys* 
fem is found to conduce to the general interests of Ireland, 
there will not be any indisposition to extend its operations fur> 
ther. The act of the Ist and 2d Wm. IV. c. 33, was passed 
to accomplish these objects; and though at the time there were 
to ho found many who took upon themselves to prophesy the 
entire failure of the project, we have it in our power to unde- 
ceive those prophets of ill by an assurance, that experience has 
proved the entire falscliood of their predictions. Harbours, 
piers, roads, bridges, canals, drainages, and various other public 
works, are now in ]>rogress in several counties in Ireland, the 
commencement or completion of which is wholly ascribable to 
Lord Ai thorp’s measure. But the elforU of the Government 
did not stop here. The Treasury took another and a still more 
important step. The Committee of 1830, adverting to the state 
of the Crown lands, and to the important consequences that 
must flow from the result of a well-considered and successful 
effort for their improvement, directed the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to take this subject into their immediate 
consideration. In the Treasury Minute of 21st January, 1831, 
it is stated, ‘ that this interposition on the part of the Crown 

* may at once afford an example, and give a stimulus to the 
‘ landed proprietors of Ireland, and may bring to the tost of 

* experiment, those various propositions of Parliamentary com- 

* missioners and committees, which recommend as an object of 

* the highest national importance, the reclamation of the waste 

* lands of Ireland.’ These waste lands of Ireland exceed 5,000,000 
of acres ; and it appears, upon the authority of a Royal Com- 
mission, and of the most eminent practical engineers, that the 
greater part of this immense territory is capable of successful 
cultivation and improvement. Notwithstanding the evidence 
of these reports, no step was taken prior to 1832 to bring their 
recommendation to the test of experiment. It was proved before 
the Committee of 1830, that the Crown was possessed of moun- 

1 
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tain lands in the south of Ireland, on which a trial might be 
made of the value of the engineers*, recommendation. The Com- 
mittee suggested that this trial should be made at the public 
expense. The Treasury laid down, for the first time, the im- 
portant principle, that ‘ the Crown, in its capacity of landlord, 

* should undertake the discharge of those duties which it is so 

* important that the ordinary inheritors of landed estates should 

* perform towards their respective tenantry.* Upon this basis, 
the Treasury directed the commencement of an extensive expe- 
riment in the county of Cork one which may be ex|»ccted 
to load to the application of private capital to the same object, 
and which may thus create an incrciised demand for labour, 
and may act most materially on the wealth and industry of the 
country. A statute has been subset] uently passed to give a legis- 
lative sanction to these improvements; and the parties locally 
interested have come forward with ready cheerfulness, to contri- 
bute, from their own resources, towards a work liberally under- 
taken. If this work is successful, the consequences can scarcely 
be over-appreciated. Let it be but proved that tlicsc under- 
takings can be effected with a profit, and we may sec. 5,000,000 
of acres brought into cultivation, and affording in wages means 
of support, and in reclaimed surface a means of settlement, for 
a great proportion of the unemployed people. 

Nor has the more general developcnient of the great natural 
advantages of Ireland been overlooked or neglected. A Com- 
mission was a])pointcd for the purpose of enquiring into the im- 
provements which might bo effected in the navigation of the 
Shannon, and in the cultivation of the adjacent country. The 
inland navigation of Ireland had been, within a few years, 
raised into great importance, by the introduction of steam- 
boats; but much remained to be done, for which both means and 
information were required. A Report lias been presented to 
Parliament, showing what might be expected from a judicious 
expenditure of capital on the river Shannon, both with reference 
to the improvemont of the navigation, and also to the reclaiming 
of vast tracts of land, now cither inundated periodically by the 
floods of that noble river and its tributary streams, or rendered 

J icrmanently incapable of cultivation, from the vast accumu- 
ation of water. This enquiry is completed, and is most, 
curious and interesting in its results ; proving in this, us in 
other branches of Irish affairs, how great have been the gifts of 
Nature, and how effectual the mischievous powers of man. 
The stete of things described in these Reports is strongly cha- 
racteristic of the condition of the whole of Ireland. Continual 
jealousy and warfare exist between the parties interested in the 
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upper and lower waters. The former destroy the spawning 
salmon of the river of their rivala ; the latter consume the eel 
fry, and thus repay the debt. The police are called out with 
muskets and bayonets to determine civil rights ; and in some 
instances a few eel weirs, wholly useless to the proprietors, keep 
the waters at an unnatural and forced cle%'ation, and inundate 
hundreds and thousands of acres, exclude labour from the mar- 
ket, and deprive honest industry of its excitement and of its 
reward. This statement is a perfect illustration of the feuds 
and contests between the dontendiug parties of Ireland, and of 
tlmse struggles in which neither of the combatants can gain, and 
in which the country has becu for ages .a great and permanent 
loser. 

3. Repeal of Taxes . — One of the most important relations be- 
tween a Government and the people, is the connexion, or poahaps 
we should say the opposition, between the payers and the imposers 
of taxes. That which more immediately comes home to their hearts 
and bosoms, is frcipiontly less considered than that which touches 
their purses and their banker’s book. On this subject the Irish are 
partictilarly susceptible ; and in 1829 they had been thrown into 
a ferment by some of the last propositions of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Government. In that year, Mr Goulbourn had pro- 
posed two measures for increasing the duty on stamps and spirits 
in Ireland, which met with the most determined opposition both 
in and out of Parliament. The result was, that, unabIe''to 
succeed, he was compelled to withdraw his unpopular taxes. 
The fiiiancial propositions made by Lord Althorp in 1831 were 
of a very opposite character as affecting Irish interests ; and in 
the selection of taxes for repeal, the choice of the Whig Govern- 
ment was such, as to entitle them to the utmost gratitude from 
every class of the community in Ireland. No complaints had 
been louder than those that had been addressed to the House of 
Commons against the peculiar hardships of the Coal Tax. The 
tax was stated, with some plausibility, to be an infraction of the 
articles of Union. It was objected to, with more truth, as 
throwing an artificial impediment in the way of Irish industry 
aud Irish manufactures. This tax, against which petitions from 
Dublin, Belfast, and all the principal towns of Ireland, had been 
presented, was totally repealed by Lord Althorp ; and the brew- 
ert, distillers, and the proprietors of flax and cotton mills on 
the Northern and Eastern shores, were enabled at once to meet 
their British rivals on fairer and more equal terms. The next 
measure of relief was almost equally important, although its 
benehts depended on a very different principle. The Irish cot- 
ton manufactures had suffered, in consequence of the existence 
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of the duty on printed goods in Great Britain, and of the con- 
sequent forced competition produced by the drawback system. 
Gh)ods of the worst qualities were frequently thrown in great 
quantities on the Irish market, and were sometimes fraudulently 
made up for the sake of the drawback. The relief given to 
Bngland in the repeal of these duties, was felt as an equal relief 
to Ireland also ; and the effect of the repeal has been to encourage 
and promote that division of labour, which establishes certain 
branches of industry in the different parts of the empire, and 
thus adds to the prosperity of all. Two other financial propo- 
sitions were made ; it was not by the act of the Government 
that they failed, and both would have been most useful to Ire- 
land. The Irish Window Tax had been reluctantly abandoned 
some years previously, but the subsequent introduction of the 
Excipe duty on glass had re-enacted what bad been so lately 
before repealed. The re-enactment not only oppressed the con- 
sumer, but it checked the energy and ingenuity of the manufac- 
turer, by subjecting his trade to legislative control and inter- 
ference. The (jovernment proposed that these duties should 
cease. The equalisation of the Timber duties would also have 
been peculiarly useful to Ireland.- A country which is obliged 
to import all the timber required for its own consumption, and 
in which, to use a phrase of Lord Plunkett, ‘ the building of 

* every good bouse is a pledge for tranquillity, and for British 

* connexion,’ is most particularly interested in commanding the 
best supply, and that on the cheapest terms. Neither was it 
improbable, but that the opening of the Baltic Timber trade 
might have restored other commercial connexions, which for- 
merly subsisted to a very considerable extent between Ireland 
and the North of Europe. 

4. Commerce and Manufactures . — In several other incidental 
questions, the Government have marked the utmost anxiety 
to promote Irish interests, and in one case to an extent not 
quite agreeable to some of our Highland countrymen. The 
malt drawback upon whisky, which, at the period of its first 
enactment, was intended to diminish the inducement to smug- 
glinp', by introducing a more active competition of duty-paid 
spirits, was found to act to the prejudice of the Irish distillers, 
and of the revenue. A select committee was appointed to con- 
sider the question ; and the result of the enquiry was, an alt#a- 
tion of the law, which could not but prove most advantageous 
to the Irish distillers. As strong partisans of Glenlivety in pre- 
ference to Innishawen — admiring our Scotch heather infinitely 
more than the Irish turf bog — we may have some reason to 
object to this decision ; but that it should not have satisfied 
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the victors in this contest, is too absurd. ' The defeated party 
is, by prescription, authorized to complain ; but the successful 
litigant has no right to lose his temper when he has gained his 
cause. We have already alluded to the removal of the Coal 
Tax ; but this repeal would not have been felt as a full measure 
of relief, had the restrictive laws, and the regulations control- 
ling the proceedings of buyer and seller, continued in force. 
These absurd laws have been all repealed, and in a manner 
equally consonant with justice and with sound policy. 

Another measure of tlie Government has been of extreme im- 
portance, though confined in its operation to the port of Dublin. 
The docks of that city had been executed by Parliament, but, 
since 1825, had been leased to private individuals, who received 
a rent from the merchants, A heavy tax was thus imposed on the 
trade of Dublin. It has been determined by the present Beard 
of Treasury, that no rent shall be in future charged for these 
docks, beyond the moderate payments required in order to pro- 
vide for their maintenance and repairs: this object, so long con- 
tended for by the Irish mercantile interest, has frankly and un- 
reservedly been conceded. 

We have thus recapitulated some of the measures of finance 
and of commercial regulation which have been carried by the 
present administration, and wo venture to defy our opponents, 
whether Conservatives or Repealers, to name any other period 
of two years, in which so much of practical good has been ef- 
fected. 

5. GrandJury Laws — The bill introduced by Mr Stanley in 
the former Session, for the purpose of correcting the abuses of 
the Grand Jury l.aws, and which is still pending before Parlia- 
ment, seems to contain within it an effectual remedy for the 
iniquitous system of jobbing, which, to a late period, had de- 
graded the gentry, and <lcbased the peasantry of Ireland. It 
is proposed to bring a local expenditure of L.800,000, equal 
toouo'tifth of the national revenue, under scientific and profes- 
sional control ; and to abstract it from the favouritism and par- 
tiality of those in whom its administration had been vested. It 
is proposed to enforce an open system of contract, the payment 
of wages in money, the benefit of direct responsibility connected 
with publicity, and the efficient check and economy which result 
from the superintendence of engineers appointed by the execu- 
tive government. It is impossible too highly to estimate the 
consequences of these improvements. The corruption of a go- 
vernment is not so fatal to the morals of a people, or so destruc- 
tive to the political system, as local corruption. The latter is 
brought more immediately in contact with the people. It de 7 
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prives tbe gentry and the magistracy of their best claims to 
respect and reverence. Tlie innocent are suspected by reason 
of the avowed profligacy of the guilty. The present generation 
soflers in public estimation for the offences of those who have 
preceded them ; and the more important functions of jurors 
aud magistrates in criminal matters, are exposed to obloquy and 
contempt owing to the real or supposed misapplication of their 
financial powers. It is for the correction of these evils that the 
measures of the Government are intended, and there seems no 
reason to doubt their cflicieucy. 

Various other measures of great importance were proposed 
and carried during the last two eventful sessions ; and each of’ 
them would, in the days that are past, have been considered as a 
triumph or as u boon, according to the spirit in which they had 
been proposed and received. Three committees were appointed 
to enquire into questions important to the local interests of 
Ireland. These enquiries were undertaken by independent 
members of Parliament, but their labours were assisted by the 
Government. The severity of the criminal code was mitigated 
in several most important particulars, by the sUitute introduced 
by Mr Stanley. The statement of local distress in Connaught 
was no sooner made than relieved. The case of that most cstU 
mable class, the Presbyterian clergy of the North, was not over- 
looked, aud the vote for their support was considerably and most 
wisely augmented. The folly and violence of parties in Ireland, 
by which certain anniversaries laid been devoted to turbulence 
and bloodslied, were effectually restrained ; the Party Processions 
Bill was passed ; aud the respective retainers of St Patrick and 
of King AVilliam were bound, under heavy recognisances, to keep 
tho peace. As an additional protection, and for the purpose of 
ensuring a more adequate civil organisation, as well as a more 
direct responsibility, Lords-licutenants of counties were appoint- 
ed by law. A most salutary improvement w^as thereby carried 
into full effect, and one which has undoubtedly given satisfac- 
tion to all, except to the friends of monopoly and of exclusion; 
or to that class of the factious who detest a remedy, because 
they love the grievance. which adds to their power aud influ- 
ence. 

6. Education. — A more difficult task remained to be under- 
taken, and one which former governments had been vainly 
called on to fulfil. We allude to the question of general Edu- 
cation.^ No subject has occupied more attention than the public 
education of the poorer classes. No remedy has been more 
confidently relied on ; and, therefore, no duty had been more 
vehemently enforced, than the necessity of making a provision 
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for general instruction. As the course pursued by the present 
(government has been made matter of the most serious attacky 
and as the principles upon which it has acted may be con- 
sidered as a fair example of the policy pursued in Ireland, wo 
feel it our duty to bring this subject distinctly before the notice 
of our readers; in order that the public (if they have not al- 
ready done so) may be enabled to pronounce between the 
Ministry and their detractors. 

In an earlier Number, (vol. xliii. p. 197,) we took occasion 
to explain at some length the history of education in Ireland. 
Ileferring our readers to that article, it will bo for the pre- 
sent Hullicient for us to give a rapid sketch of the course of 
proceedings adopted by the Irish Parliament, as well as by the 
legislature of the United Kingdom. By the act of the 28 Henry 
VIIL, the necessity of establishing parochial schools throughout 
Ireland, is not only admitted, but the clergy are required, under 
heavy penalties and disqiialincations, to carry this statute into 
effect. * An oath is required to be administered to every clergy- 
* man at ordination,’ observes the Bishop of IHxcter, * and 
‘ another at institution, that be will keep, or cause to be kept, a 
‘ school for to learn English.’* We quote this authority, be- 
cause there have been some prelates who affect to treat this sta- 
tute as obsolete and in desuetude. We shall not pause to observe 
upon the manner in which these obligations have been perform- 
ed, as it is our earnest wish to avoid, as far as practicable, all 
subjects of irritation ; but it is important to remark, that no 
distinctive or sectarian principles were laid down by the early 
statutes ns applicable to these parochial schools. (Sec Ist Re- 
port of Commissioners.) In the reign of Elizabeth, the edu- 
cation of the middle and higher classes was provided for by 
law; diocesan schools were established, and were thus made 
supplemental to the parochial schools of Henry YIII. During 
the subsequent reigns of the Stnarts, various establishments of 
royal foundation were endowed with considerable revenues : 
on this single point the policy of Charles and of Cromwell was 
the same. In the reigns of William and of Anne, the principles 
of legislation partook of the intolerance of that period. If a Ro- 
man Catholic kept a school in Ireland, ho was subjected to 
penalty; if he sought education abroad, still heavier penalties 
awaited him. The acquisition of knowledge being prohibited 
by law', the public, as just as it was enlightened, reproached 
the Roman Catholics with an ignorance forced on them by their 


* Speech in Lords, IVTarcli 22, 1832, p. 19. 
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oppressors, and not of their own creation. Next arose the system 
of prosely tism. Protestant charter schools were set as traps, and 
baited by the bounty of private zeal, and by the lavish expendi- 
ture of public money. At various periods before the Union, 
members of the Government, atf well as of the Opposition, in- 
troduced, though they did not succeed in enforcing, measures for 
the diffusion of knowledge throughout Ireland. The proposi- 
tions of Secretary Orde and of Mr Grattan wore deserving of 
particular attention. The horrors of the Rebellion of 1798, 
arrested the progress of all improvement; and to the Imperial 
Parliament was left the task of discharging one of the most im- 
portant duties which the people can require, or the legislature 
execute. 

But this duty was not quite as easy as it was important. In 
Parliamentary proceedings we frequently find enquiries sub- 
stituted for enactments; and the heavy folios of a report, and 
the large salaries paid to commissioners, are left as the only 
records of intentions good, hut unfulfilled, and of pledges 
and engagements imperfectly redeemed. In 1807 and 1826, 
Royal Commissions were issued, and important suggestions made; 
and in the meanwhile public money was annually voted, and 
its distribution was made the matter of annual complaint. The 
spirit of religious fanaticism, at this period, mingled itself with 
the spirit of political rancour. Well-meaning, but most mis- 
guided zealots, revived the theological disputes of the middle 
ages. In court-houses and market-places, these missionaries 
and the priests engaged in polemical discussions, — reviving the 
follies of the conferences at llampton-Court. These discussions 
were carried <»ri, not in the asscmhlies of the doctors, or the 
schools of learning, but in the presence of excited thousands. 
The reproaches of liercsy and of idolatry were bandied from side 
to side ; and these combats, in which the peasants were accus- 
tomed to consider their priests as at once aggrieved and victo- 
rious, ceased to ho ridiculous, by becoming fatal to the peace of 
society and to the cause of Christian charity. These silly 
exhibitions, where pedantic references to the writings of the 
Fathers were held in greater honour than the mild principles of 
the Gospel, were repeated throughout Ireland. In some places 
they were treated with silent contempt; in others, with indig- 
nation. In all, proselytism was inculcated as a duty; and even 
the name and privileges of Christianity were denictl, by reli- 
gious itinerants, to the bulk of the people, among whom they 
sought to diffuse tlicir opinions. We doubt whether the violence 
of the Orange or the Roman Catholic agitators was more fatal 
to the best interests of society, than was this spirit of perverted 
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religious zeal. It gave a new character to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood ; it completed the estrangement of the sects which 
political injustice had begun ; it embittered all those sources 
from which a united and contented people might have derived 
refreshment and health. Its most formidable eifect was up> 
on the subject of Hducation. Pruselytism thus inculcated as 
a duty on the one hand, became justly regarded as a danger by 
the opposing sect. The schools of the Kildare Place Society, 
supported as they were by liberal grants of the public purse, 
were made the chief scenes of contention ; and the compulsory 
reading of the Scriptures became the watchword of party, and 
a cause of the most exaggerated and malignant exasperation. 
The priests appealed to the terrors of another world. The fana- 
tical landlord or minister had recourse to the agency of threats 
and of temporal punishment. The unfortunate peasant had 
only to choose between excommunication and ejectment. All 
this mischief was consummated with theiiidof the public purse; 
and it was complained of as most unreasonable on the part of 
the Roman Catholics, that they would not place implicit faith in 
a system of which Lord Roden, Mr licfroy, and Captain Gordon, 
were the avowed and vehement advocates and supporters. We 
should like to know whether any good Protestants would give 
implicit confidence, and intrust the religious, education of their 
children, to Bishop Doyle and Mr O’Connell. 

Such was the practical state of things on the formation of the 
present Government in 1830. A determination was then called 
for. The Government were compelled to withdraw all public 
aid whatsoever from schools — to adiicro to the system of their 
predecessors, — or to lay down, apply, and vindicate new and bet- 
ter principles. Ttie first might have been the safer coarse, but 
it would have been dastardly and pusillanimous. If any class 
of public men, to save themselves from political inconvenience, 
could have been so base as to shrink from the performance of 
one of the first of all moral and political duties, the contempt of 
the wise and the good ought to have been their portion for over. 
To adopt the second course, though not so weak, would have 
been still more wicked. The difficult task of providing for the 
people of Ireland a wise and liberal system of Education was 
therefore undertaken. The risks and dangers of such an attempt 
were obvious, but from those dangers neither the Government 
nor the Legislature shrunk back. The Government, adopting 
in its essential points the recommendation of the Parliament- 
ary Committee of 1828, proposed to establish schools through- 
out Ireland, upon the following principles : — 
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). That Protestant and Roman CatlioUc ubildrcn should be 
instrncted in the same schools. 

2. That, during their combined literary instruction, extracts 
from the Scriptures should be provided. 

3. That separate hours should be fixed for the religions in- 
struction of the children of the respective persuasions, under the 
care of their pastors. 

No sooner was this plan publicly made known, than clamour, 
falsehood, and misrepresentation were all pressed into the service 
of the opponents of the Government. The new system of Educa- 
tion w'aa branded with all those epithets which the fervour of 
theological hatred can alone supply, and which faction can alone 
condescend to use. By Lord Roden it was alleged to an excited 
multitude in the North, that the Government intended to de- 
prive their children of the Scriptures; and innumerable Bibles, 
produced for the occasion, were at once brandished in defiance 
of the impious attempt. At other mcelings, the mutilation of 
the Scriptures was condemned as a sacrili<‘e made to the demands 
of Popery and Socinianism. In the tlonse of l.ords an accusa- 
tion was made, that the Chief Secretary for Ireland liad taken 
out of the hands of the parochial clergy the right and duty of 
superintending the religious instruction of the poor, and had 
thus exercised ‘ something very like a dispensing power,* with 
respect to the statute law of the land. It was stated in reply, 
that in the hours of separate religious instruction, the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures might ho pursued under the direction of 
the clergy of the respective persuasions ; that the study «>f Scrip- 
ture extracts during the time of combined instruction, so far 
from being a mutilation of the Bible, was precisely the plan 
which every reasonable parent would pursue will) his own chil- 
dren ; and tliat so far from any exclusion of the clergy from the 
sacred offices of their ministry, every possible facility was given 
to enaVde those offices to be performed with effect. The fact can- 
not be denied, that a much larger and a more careful provision 
is made for religious and Scriptural instruction iiitder this 
new system, than exists in the great majority of colleges and 
schools throughout the United Kingdom. No answer, however 
conclusive, was admitted as sati-factory ; llie cry of Anathema 
Maranatha was raised against Lord Grey and his Government; 
the thrice-refuted lie was rejMjaled again and again, till the pub- 
lic were wearied by the charge and its contradiction. Every wea- 
pon was employed, from the clumsy sledge-hammer of Captain 
Gordon, to iho polished but poisoned IMalay krease, which was 
unsheathed by a more artful clerical hand. The enlightened and 
liberal Archbishop of Dublin, Dr Whutcly, was declared un- 
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worthy of confidoncc, because, without undervaluing the autho* 
rity of the Christian Sabbath, ho had applied his learning and 
intelligence to trace its origin to the practice under the New Dis- 
pensation rather than to the Mosaic Law. A charge nncquivocHlly 
retracted in public, is slily repeated in print ; and to support the 
cause of sophistry and delusion, an argument is printed and cir- 
culated, in which facts, dates, and opinions, are so adroitly per- 
verted, separated, and combined, as to lead to inferences the 
very revci'sc of the truth. Tlnit our readers may not charge us 
witli exaggeration, wc shall only refer to one single passage in 
the pamphlet which purports to be a report of the Speech of the 
Lord Dishop of L’tetcr. The resolutions of the Select Commit- 
Ice of 1S28 are referred to, and the following quotation is made 
for the purpose of proving that the now system of Education 
differs from that which was formerly recommended, in so far as 
it does not enforce the reading of the whole New Testament 
ill schools, during the time of eotnhincd literary instruction : 

* Resolved, tliat copies of the New Testament, &e., shall bo 
‘ providetl for the use of the children, to he read in school, §t. ; 

* the established version for the use of Protestants, and the ver- 

* sion published by the Roman Catholic bishops, for the children 

* of that persuasion.’ 

Now, wc confess, that we looked at the in this quotation 
with cousiderahlo mistrust; wc felt confident that something 
was cx])ressed by this symbol, which it might not have been 
quite so convenient to set forth in words. We, therefore, re- 
ferred to the original document, and our suspicions were more 
than realized when we found that the editors of the Riglit Reve- 
rend Prelate’s speech had contrived, by the paltry inscrlion of 
tlic et cetera, to suppress words essential to the fair statement of 
tbo case. The sentence, as it ought in common truth to have 
been quoted, should have run — ‘ Copies of the Now Testament 

* shall be provided for the use of the children, to be read in 

* school in the hours of separate religions instruction* 

These important words are all represented by the §'c., and 
their fraudulent omission was Intended to prove a contrast, 
where there existed a coinciilcnce. Tliis omission, which inge- 
niously combines the suggestio falsi with the oinissio veri, will, 
we doubt not, excite the indignation of the learned Prelate 
against his most disingenuous editors, to whom he can with 
truth apply his own eloquent words, — * this is not of English, 

* it is not of Protestant origin — the taint of Jesuit is strong 

* upon it, 

“ ‘ The oiFenco is rank ; it smells to Heaven.”' 

■ We therefore strongly recommend the learned Prelate to dis- 
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card an editor who would practise so contemptible an artiibBjB ; 
for, till this is done, we tell him that he will be exposed to many 
suspicions, and become the victim of a misconception, which it 
will require all his known integrity of principle, and frankness 
and simplicity of character, entirely to overcome. 

We have thus described in a few words the plan of the Go- 
vernment ; we have alluded to some of the dilBculties to which its 
adoption has exposed them ; and we have felt this to be necessary, 
not only because we seek to impress on our Irish countrymen 
the extent of obligation which they owe to those whom the zea- 
lots are disposed to attack and to revile ; but also because, in a 
religious community such as our own, the charge of having^ 
excluded the young from a knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, or from access to them, would be ft>rmidHblo if it w'ere 
true. The charge has been hazarded, but it has been refuted ; 
and it will appear a matter of astonishment hereafter, that the 
House of Lords should have been called upon to ‘ put away this 

* plan of education as an accursed thing, and to take no part in 

* this unhallowed work.’ It will appear a matter of still greater 
surprise, that among the assembled Peers of England, the mo- 
narch of these realms should, because of his consent to this just 
and liberal system of Education, have been warned by a l*relate 
of the Church, in the misapplied words of Scripture, * Because 

* thou hast rejected the w'ordsof the Lord, He also hath rejected 
‘ thee from being King over Israel.’ A time will come, when, in 
reference to these wicked follies, incredulity will replace dis- 
gust and indignation. Now, the facts only appear ctedible, be- 
cause we have a full and accurate knowledge, as contemporaries, 
of the motives and characters of the principal performers. 

7. Tithes and Church Property . — In the last session, Mr Stan- 
ley introduced a measure relating to Tithes and Church Pro- 
perty, which, but a few years back, would have been hailed as 
one of incalculable benefit. We allude to the general commu- 
tation of tithes, accompanied as it was with provisions, throw- 
ing this burden prospectively upon landlords, and enabling the 
latter to extinguish the charge upon most advantageous terms. 
We do not, however, pretend to say that the measure was, as a 
whole, perfect ; but we deny that, in any respect, it merited the 
vehement and unjust opposition by which it was assailed. Had 
its opponents possessed much wisdom or much forbearance, they 
must have seen that a great and important step in advance was 
taken ; that whatever was ultimately decided with respect to the 
property of the Irish Church, an accurate knowledge of the 
nature and extent of that property was the first thing needful. 
The opponents of the measure should have made some alloiy- 
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ances for the cxtrctae difficulty in which tliis question was neccs- 
involved. But political charity, like political justice, is 
a rare characteristic ; and the great object of exciting discontent 
and agitation would have been lost, had the people of Ireland 
been permitted to look up with respect to the law, with grati- 
tude to the Government, and with hope to the deliherations of 
Parliament. It was therefore in vain that Mr i^tanley, by se- 
conding Sir J. Newport’s motion respecting first fruits, pledged 
himself to the removal of the odious and dangerons vestry assess- 
ments. It was in vain that Lord Althorp stated that the nomi- 
nation to the bishopric of Derry was made subject to the future 
revision of the Legislature. It was in vain that the Tithe Bill 
* was defended as being the best method by which Parliament 
could obtain an accurate knowledge and an efficient control over 
Church property. The denunciations of the agitators wont 
forth ; the doctrines of passive resistance were ]>reachcd ; the 
example of passive resistance was set ; legal opinions were pro- 
mulgated, capable of the most mischievous application ; and 
confusion and dismay overspread some of the fairest provinces 
of Ireland. We cannot allude without indignation to Uiese pro- 
ceedings; we cannot express with adequate scorn our sense of 
tlte perversion of common reason, and the absence of common 
principle, which characterised this agitation. The doctrine of 
passive resistance, thus industriously preached to the peasantry, 
has done more to shake the whole framework of society, than 
years of peace and good government can ever remedy. Pas- 
sive obedience was interpreted to mean a right to oppose all law 
— to overturn all property — and to endanger, if not to destroy, 
life. * I will not smite thee, friend,’ the Quaker is supposed to 
have said, according to the old chronicler, * but I will shove 
* thee.’ The one punishment was, however, found to be as effec- 
tual as the other. The legal orders of magistrates wore dis- 
obeyed ; and this was called passive resistance. Persons dischar- 
ging their legal obligations were threatened with death ; and this 
was culled passive resistance. The clergyman and the obnoxions 
farmer were deserted by their labourers, and left without the 
means of saving their harvest ; and this was still passive resis- 
tance. All dealing with persons under sentence of civil excom- 
munication was prohibited; — this, too, was passive resistance. 
The whole was calmly recommended in furious declamation,' 
and the consequences were as certain as they were fatal. We 
say that this is no passive resistance, but an active conspiracy ; 
and that it leads to the very boundary and limits of treason, if 
it does not overstep them. It no more partakes of the nature 
of constitutional resistance, thim an Irish shillelagh resem- 
VOL. LVir. NO. cxv. s 
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Lies llio sword of tlie giant hung up within the sanctuary. 
Feverish and excited minds may deceive themselves into the 
delusion, that changes of the law may be enforced on the Legis- 
lature by such unjustifiable means; but this delusion can only 
exist among the weak and unthinking, or among the corrupt and 
dangerous. It is the blessing and the safety of our constitution, 
that it contains within itself the means ot effecting all real iin- 
provements and reform ; and those who seek to propagate their 
principles, and to realize their hopes, by these doctrines of pas- 
sive resistance, admit the weakness of their cause, and ap- 
peal, not to law, but to revolution. The doctrines^ of passive 
resistance, so applied, are but the gentle preparatives tor the 
exertion of physical force. The multitude is called iu to over- 
power the authority of law and of opinion ; and the ancient war- 
cry of the Thomonds, ‘ The strongest hand uppermost,’ becomes 
a happy substitute for the decisions of the J tidges, and the cnact- 
mouts of the Legislature. 

Our readers will thus have seen, by comparing the principles 
laid down by Lord A1 thorp in with the measures ot the 

present Government, that every effurt has been already made to 
redeem those pledges which were given both in and out of ollico. 
We have been tedious in our statements, but the case^ required 
a full exposition of facts us well as of opinions. It is duo to 
Parliament, it is due to the Government, it is due to the Public, 
that the declamation which attributes insincerity to public men, 
and want of sympathy to the legislature, should not be Ictt with- 
out a distinct reply and a direct contradiction. The recitals of 
Irish wrongs arc so incessant that an incredulity is almost pro- 
duced with respect to any acts done for the relief of Ireland. 
At times we are almost tempted to believe that the Penal Code 
was enacted and not repealed in our times. Queen Elizabeth 
and James the First are produced in court as witnesses against 
our reigning Sovereign; and the deputy Lord Grey is called forth 
to prosecute the present First Lord of the Treasury. Wo doubt 
not but the severities of Lord Stafford may in like manner bo 
appealed to as the proper mode of demonstrating the mismanage- 
ment of Lord Filzwilliam’s estates. The strongest proof we can 
furnish that the real grievances of Ireland are reduced both iu 
number and in degree is the conduct of the agitators themselves. 
The cry for the repeal of the Union proves the difficulty of find- 
ing other means of agitating the public mind. This cry has 
been raised fur obvious purposes of personal ambition ; it has 
been effective at some elections ; it has introduced into Parlia- 
ment a small knot of politicians, pledged to llepeal on the Hust- 
ings, but who dare not bring the question to issue before an 
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intelligent and deliberative assembly. Tbo question of Hopeal 
may serve as a stimulant to the passions of an ignorant multi- 
tude ; but to tbe possessors of property^ to the ngriculturisty to 
the merchant) to the manufacturer of Ireland, the advantages of 
a union with a rich and powerful country are so numberless, 
and so incontrovertible, tliat by a simple reference to facts the 
whole case of the Repealers Is overthrown. In -this coitflict the 
figures of arithmetic will ultimately triumph over all tbe figures 
of speech. 

Our readers will thus perceive, that although Parliament 
has been called upon to pass severe and restrictive measures, 
the more gratifying duties of legislation'^ have not^^been ne- 
glected. Our readers will perceive, that it is not true that 
Irish interests have been neglected ; it is not true that pledges 
have been violatttd j it is not true that it is on penal laws that 
tlje British People, the British Legislature, and the Govern- 
ment, exclusively rely. Wo admit that all parties must per- 
severe ill the good work of reforming Irish abuses. The great 
measure of Church Rofornri, which is now under the consitler- 
alion of ParUameut, is the best pledge of secMirity that can 
be given to the people of Ireland. To bring that establish- 
ment within those proper dimensions which may render it effi- 
cient for the purposes of ecclesiastical discipline, and of religious 
instruction, is an object ns important to the interests of the pub- 
lic as to tho'^e of the (Jiiurch itself. Wc shall regard the pro- 
gress of this bill with the most anxious attention. Its success 
is not only important to the Protestants of Ireland, but to their 
English brethren. If the higher functionaries of the Church 
mistake their true interests, tbe peril to themselves is imminent. 
I.ot not the buttle of Canterbury and York be fought on tlio 
hills of Erris and of Cunnemara. Let the English Church take 
up a safer position, where real protection will bo afforded, not 
only in the purity of her doctrines, and the zeal and piety of her 
ministers, but in the respect of a consenting people. We do not 
mean by this to suggest that any sacrifice should be made of the 
real and essential interests of others to secure our own. Wo 
do not wish that one dignitary should bo abolished, or one bene- 
fice reduced, necessary for the religious instruction of Irish Pro- 
testants. But an overgrown establishment disproportionate in 
wealth and in numbers, produces weakness and not strength. 
Our confidence in an honest Government, and in a Parliament 
representing tbe sound judgment of the people, forbids any feel- 
ings of doubt with respect to the ultimate success of this mea- 
sure. The same vigour which has been displayed in coercion, 
must be applied in remedial measures also. 
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It may be asked, if wisdom and benevolence have tbus cha- 
racterised the acts of the Legislature and of the Government, have 
those acts been successful ? We cannot answer this question in 
the aiSirmative. So far as the condition of Ireland is represented 
by her trade, her agriculture, and her financial resources, a pro- 
gressive improvement has clearly taken place. But within the 
disturbed districts, (and those districts are unfortunately not 
circumscribed by any narrow limits,) threats, violence, un- 
bounded license, cruelty and assassination, usurp the powers of 
the law, fetter personal liberty, reduce the tenure of all property 
to a tenancy at will, and impede or pervert the administration 
of justice. We refer our readers for proof of the assertion, not 
only to the masterly speeches of Mr Stanley and of Sir R. Peel, 
but to the admissions of Mr O’Connell. Had the Logislsiture 
refused to interpose, it would have abdicated its most sacred 
functions ; it wouhl have become a criminal accessary to offences 
which it declared its unwillingness to repress, or its incompe- 
tence to punish. The bill which has so lately become law, was 
justified on these principles. The prolonged discussion which 
that bill experienced renders its provisions familiar to all our 
readers. Those provisions are not only vigorous but despotic. 
They amount to a virtual supcrcession of the British constitu- 
tion in certain cases. This is admitted on all sides. But what 
has been too much forgotten is the fact, that this statute is in- 
tended, not in substitution for liberty, but for a despotism the 
most cruel, the most revolting, and the most irresponsible. We 
prefer the arbitrary powers which this bill vests in the executive, 
to the cruel tyranny practised by the insurgents. Those who 
objected the most to the provisions of the act, were unable to 
suggest any wiser and equally effective alternative. The ques- 
tion quid melius ? was often asked, and has never received an 
answer. The members of the overwhelming majority by which 
this act was carried have been reproached as enemies to freedom, 
and have been threatened with appeals to their constituents. 
They need not fear such appeals. The people of Biigland will 
never syropathi/e with murderers and incendiaries. The people 
of England will never permit Captain Rock and Lieutenant 
Starlight to claim an impunity refused to Swing and General 
.Lud. But, this measure now carried, both the British people 
and the British legislature are bound to demand a wise exer- 
cise of these discretionary powers, and an immediate attention 
to the wants and necessities of Ireland. A better organization 
of the police must be provided ; corporate mono|)o1y and abuses 
swept away ; city sheriffs must no longer be permitted to traffic 
in the formation of juries; the exactions of tolls and cus- 
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toms must be extinguished ; a cheap and effectual tribunal for 
the settlement of intestacies and wills established ; the oppres- 
sive prerogative process of Custodiam restrained ; the public 
charities revised and extended, and greater facilities for the 
prosecution of offenders and the detection of crime must be 
given. These are the subjects which should engage the attention 
of the Irish Government; and on all these questions appropriate 
measures should be introduced without one hour’s delay. We 
have not alluded to the proposition of a Poor’s Law for Ireland, 
because we feel that question to require a separate and a most 
careful discussion. 

When we are asked what is further to bo done, and what 
course can safely be pursued, we admit that the question is far 
easier to put than to auswer. We have stated many obvious and 
important remedies; but to give a detailed reply, oven if we could 
imagine ourselves capable of solving a problem, which, from the 
days of Spenser to the present time, has occupied the attention 
of many of the wisest and the best, would be at once to frame 
a code, and to lay down rules for its administration. It is with 
priiK'ipIcs only that wo can pretend to deal. The bill for sup- 
pressing disturbances being passed, the next and most immediate 
duty is, as we have stated, to correct as far as is possible all real 
abuses. Those measures of reform which are recommended by 
wisdom should be freely and generously conceded. No miserable 
fears should arrest the progress of improvement ; no wretched 
half measures should be palmed upon the Legislature as measures 
of relief. There should bo no issue of base money or clipped 
coin from the national Mint, but all that is put into circulation 
should be of sterling fineness and of standard weight. Not a grie- 
vance should be left to be discovered (for redressed it would not 
be) by tbc demagogue. The ground should be preoccupied by 
Parliament and by the Kxccutive. All that is just should bo 
done; then, and not till then, can what is unjust be successfully 
resisted. This course taken, the hand which has been outstretch- 
ed for succour and protection, may bo armed to repress and to 
punish. A Government which has proved itself wise and be- 
neficent. should bo allowed to wield all the energies of the na- 
tion. Neither promises nor blandishments should divert those 
who are charged with great public duties, from affording a full 
protection to life and to property ; neither sycophancy nor threats 
should induce a departure from the straight and direct road of 
obvious duty. The answer of the Roman soldier should furnish 
the British Government with a reply. Quit xSff (*£ lo ^v<riov 
exivweVf ot/7s a^fjupov TOQHPION. To that Government we would 
therefore say,— >Be just, and fear not. The Legislature shouUI 
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niHiiitaia the calmness and tranquillity of power and wisdom. 
Unswayed by passion, unmoved by temper, not dispirited by 
disappointment, careless of ingratitude and unjust reproach, it 
should scatter that * celestial seed,* which, whether it germinates 
in the present or in a succeeding year, must eventually bring 
forth a fruitful harvest, a hundred and a thousand fold. To the 
Irish themselves great and practical duties belong. The honour- 
able band of Irish Whigs, who have been throughout the ene- 
mies of unjust monopoly on the one hand, and of intemperate 
violence on the other, are but few in number. They stand as it 
were on a narrow isthmus, against the opposite shores of which 
the contending elements continue to beat. They have scarcely 
a dry spot on which to rest the soles of their feet. But they 
need not be discouraged. Th€»se principles which for the time 
are honoured by attacks from violent men on all sides, will 
Anally become a rallying point for the virtuous and the pa- 
triotic. Let the old Protestant party forget their unjust preten- 
sions. To restore the dynasty of the asceiidcncy is as im- 
possible as to reanimate Professor Sedgewick’s Icthyosauri, 
or to form a Tory ministry. Let thorn forget their Orange 
lodges, and remember that tliey too have a country : let them 
seek their religion rather iii the precepts of the gospel than in 
the speeches of Mr Boyton. Wo do not despair of the great 
mass of the northern Protestants, when once they arc persuaded 
that it is in viiiu for them to seek the restoration of their unjust 
and exclusive powers. They will finally discover that Ireland 
requires the performance of higher duties than toasting the Glo- 
rious Memory, and singing the Protestant Boys. Whilst the 
craft was in danger, great w.as the struggle at Ephesus; but 
when the shrines were destroyed, Alexander the coppersmith 
became a good subject. Under a just, but a most Arm and de- 
termined Government, we do not abandon all hopes of witness- 
ing tbo conversion even of the agitators. * Scared at the 
‘ sound themselves have made,’ they may, — ^indeed they must, 
become sensible of the disreputable position in which they 
are placed. When they And among the trophies of their con- 
quests, and tho memorials of their exciting ehxpicncc, the knife 
of the assassin and the torch of the incendiary on the one hand, 
and tho gibbet and the convict ship on tho other, they must 
pause, even if they cannot repent. It is in vain that they will 
appeal to their cautions against violence, when their language 
has been one continued and perpetual excitement. They can- 
not deceive others, even if successful in self-deception. Abelard 
might have lectured on philosophy, but the instruction his pupil 
imbibed was passion. This cannot last. To some few tho game 
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may be a proA table one; but among the class arc to be found 
generous and noble spirits, — men bom to better hopes, and 
capable of more enlarged duties. Uj^on them the hour of waking 
will yet come, and they will emancipate themselves from a new 
penal code, as cruel and as intolerant as that of Queen Anne. 
A new consciousness of what is due to themselves and to their 
country, will be the Arat fruits of their personal independence. 
Responsibility, they will And, is not affixed solely on public 
men and legislators. There is no responsibility so great as 
that assumed by popular leaders. The law of the land may 
not deAtie, nor the decrees of courts of justice enforce it; but, 
though less tangible, it is equally operative, lie who foments and 
excites the passions of a susceptible populace, — he who seeks to 
accomplish even legitimate objects by the violence of physical 
force, may fall a victim, but he can never be honoured as a mar- 
tyr. Failing, he becomes contemptible ; and if unfortunately suc- 
cessful, his success too is but momentary ; the pack that he has 
cheered on after their common prey, soon seek for other game ; 
and he ends by being run down and torn to pieces by his own 
blood'hounds. 
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E romember with pleasure the uommond.ation with which 
Mr Knowles’s first play, <.Yirginiu8,’ was bailed ten years 
ago in this Journ^; and with greater pleasure shall we now 
bestow a still waller commendation on his Inst dramatic piece, 

* The Wife.’ It ip, as wc had hoped to find it, better than the 
first — equal, if not superior, in force and spirit — and decidedly 
superior in execution. Its author is, indeed, the most success- 
ful dramatist of the day. Within the last two years he has 
produced two plays wliicli have combined tlic greatest literary 
merit with the most unequivocal success upon the stage. * The 

* Hunchback’ and ‘The Wife’ deserve a permanent station 
itt our drama. Wc trust they will retain it, and we shall bo 
well pleased if bo shall contribute many other pieces possessing 
equal claims to that distinction. We would sincerely encourage 
him to proceed; fmr in the whole circle of authorship we see 
none more likely to produce wclbwrittcn plays,— interesting 
and effective in representation, and such as good taste and good 
feeling can approve. 
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We shall not analyze the*plot of * The Wife,’ or enter into a 
detailed exposition of its incidents. Such an exposition is always 
tediousy and gives little more idw of the real spirit and beauty 
of a playy than an enumeration the colours employed im- 
presses 118 with any true notion of the merit of a picture. Let 
it suffice to sayy that the story is interesting} simply constructed, 
and naturally unfolded, and does not contain more improbability 
than oar imiginative faith is willing to submit to. Instead of 
expiring the plot, wo will hasten to give specimens of the text ; 
and they shall ne such as will explain themselves. 

‘ Lormzo» How grew your passion ? 

‘ Mariana, As my. stature grew, 

Which rose without lay noting it, until 
' They said I was a woman. 1 kept watch 
Beside w'hat seem’d his death-bed. From beneath 
An avalancho iny father rescued him, 

Tlio sole survivor of a company 

Who wander’d through our mountains. A long time 

His life was doubtful, Signor, and he call’d 

For help, whence lielp alone could come, which I, 

Morning and night, invoked along with him. — 

So first our souls did mingle I 

‘ Lorenzo. I perceive ; — You mingled souls until you mingled 
hearts ? 

You loved at last — Was't not the sequel, maid ? 

‘ I loved, indeed I If T hut nursed a flower 

Which to the ground the rain and wind had beaten. 

That flower, of all our garden was my pride 
What then was lio to UK*, for >v]iofu I tiioiight 
To rnako ii sliroiad, wlum tondiu/i^ on him still 
W ith liopo, that, bafilod still, did still keep up ; 

1 saw at last the. ruddy davni of Iifulth 
Begin to mantle o’er his pallid form, 

And glow — and glow — till forth at last it burst 
Into confirmed, broail, and glorious day I 
‘ Lorenzo, You loved, and ho did lov (3 ? 

‘ Mariana, To .'^ay he did, 

Were to aifirin wliat oft Ins eyes avonchVl, 

What many an action testified — and yet 

\\hat wanted confirmation of his tongue. 

.But if ho loved — it hronglit liiin not content ! 

J was now ab.st.raction — now a start — anon 
A pacing to and fro — anon, a stillness. 

As nought remain VI of life, save life itself, 

And feeling, thought, and motion, were! extinct I 
Ihen all again was action ! Di‘''inclined 
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To converse, save he held it with himself; 

Which oft he did, in moody vein discoursing^ 

And ever and anon invoking Honour,^ 

As some high contest thei;^ were pending, twixt 
Himself and him, wherein her aid ho needed. 

‘ Lorenzo. This spoke impediment ; or h? was bound , 

By promise to another ; or had friends ' - 

Whom it behoved him to consult, and doubted ; 

Or ’twixt you lay disparity too wide 
For love itself to leap. 

* Mariana. J saw a struggle, > 

But knew not what it was. — 1 wonder’d still, 

That what to me w'as all content, to him 
Was all disturbance ; but my turn did come. 

At lengtli he talk’d of leaving us ; at length, 

He fix’d the parting day— but kept it not— 

O, how my heart did bound I — Then first 1 knew 
It had been sinking. Deeper still it sank 
When next he fix'd to go ; and sank it then 
To bound no more I He went. 

‘ Lorenzo. To follow him. 

You came to Mantua? 

‘ Mariana. What conld I do ?— 

(Jot, garden, vineyard, rivulet, and wood, 

Xiake, sky, and mountain, wont along with him,— 

Could 1 remain behind ? My father found 
My heart was not at homo ; he loved his child, 

And ask’d me, one day, whither we should go ? 

I said, “ to Mantua.” I follow’d him 
To Mantua I To breathe the air ho breathed. 

To walk upon the ground ho walk’d upon. 

To look upon the things ho look’d upon. 

To look, perchance, on him 1 — perclianco to hear him, 

To touch him 1 never to be known to liim. 

Till he was told, 1 lived tmd died his love.’ 

The following passago will exhibit the style in which descrip- 
tions of manner and conduct arc touched : — 

< Ferrardo. I know my cousin,— 

For boyhood, thoughtless, often shows the man 
Which manhood, wary, hides. A sense he has. 

That’s sickly tender to the touch of shame. 

1 have seen him, at a slight imputed fault 
Colour to flame — ^anon grow ashy pale — 

The dew in drops upon his forehead starting,— 

His tongue without its use — his mouth agape— 

His universal frame vacuity 

Of action and of power, — and anon 

The glare, and din, and tossing of the tempest t 
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To wound his liouQur to tho quick, would be 
To his core of life ! 

* Florio. Thou couldst not hope 
To wound it thro’ his wife>^whose love ibr him 
Gives, in ius absence, all things to neglect ! 

Her bounding pidfrey cannot woo her forth ; 

The palace vibtrates with the dauce, and still 
She keeps her lonely cell. You talk to her 
Of plays and shows — a statue lists to you ; 

She visits no one — no one she receives. 

What chance of practising upon a wife, 

Who, for an only absent lord, observes 
A sterner widowhood, *thau many hold 
In honour of a dead one t— why do yon smile ? 

* JFert’anlo. To tliink, to what account a little art 
blight turn a little swerving, in a case 
Of self-denial, carried thus like hers 
To the admired extreme I* 

Wo shall next give a poriiou of an animated dialogn^ be- 
tween a fiendish tempter and Ins conscience-striclcoq tom^ . 

* Fertardo. <Jan it be you, St Pierre? 

< ,S7 Piene. No— >it is you !— and not the peasant lad, 

Whom titteeu years ago, in evil hour, 

Yon chcanced to cross upon his native hills, — 

111 uho&e quick eye you i>aw the subtle spiiit 
Which suited you, suid tempted it : who look 
Voiir hint and follow'd you to Alantua 
Without his fatlier's knowledge — his old father, 

Wild, thinking that he had a prop in him 

IMan could not rob him of, and heaven would spare, 

Ble‘<s*d him one night, ere lie laid down to sleep, 

And naking in the moitiiog fonud him gone 1 

[^Ferrardp aUf,nipU (o riMj., 
Move not, or I shall move-— you know me ! 

‘ Firimdo. Nay, 

1 11 keep iny seat. ^ Pierre, i trained thee like 
A cavalier I — 

‘ Si Pieiie. You did— -you gave me masters, 

And tiieir instructions quickly 1 took np 

As they did Iny them down I I got the start 

Of my contemporaries ! — not a youth 

Of wliom ronld road, uTite, speak, edmUfiand a weapoiip ' i 

Or rule a horse witli me ! you gave me all — 

All the equipments of a inuii of honour,-^ 

But you did find a use for me, and made 
A slave, a profligate, and pander of mo. 

{[Fenrarde ahut 

1 charge you keep yonr seat I 
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* Permrdo. You see I do ! 

St Pierre, be reasonable I — yon forget 
There are ten thousand ducats. 

‘ St Pierre. Give me, Duke, 

The eyes that look'd upon my father’s face ! 

The hands that helped my father to his wish ! 

The feet that flew to do my father's will ! 

The heart that bounded at my father’s voice ! 

And say that Mantua were built of ducats, 

And 1 could be its duke at cost of these, 

I would not give them for it ! Mark me, Duke I 
1 saw a new-made gravo in Mantua, 

And on tlie head-stone read iny father’s name • 

To seek mo, doubtless, hither he had coine~ 

To seek the child that had deserted him — 

And died here, — ere ho found me. 
f leaven can tell how far he wander'd else ! 

Upon tliat grave I knelt an altered man, 

And rising thence, I fled from Mantua. Nor had return’d, 

. But tyrant hunger drove me hack again 
To thee — ^to thee ! — My body to relievo 
At c6st of my dear soul !’ 

These extracts will afford the reader a tolerable idea of Mr 
Knowles’s dramatic 'powers, and of the character of his style. 
It appears to be formed chiefly on that of Massinger a good 
model, but not always to be followed quite so implicitly as Mr 
Knowles’s veneration for our dramatic ciders may perhaps lead 
him to do. Wo counsel him to rely more upon a still better 
model — ^Nature. This we say, because we trace occasional indi- 
cations of a disposition to consider, not so much what the heart 
would suggest, and the tongue utter, as what one of our older 
dramatists would have written. Some of the personages now 
and then talk simile and metaphor instead of the tUrect and 
earliest lainguagc of strong emotion. For instance — 

* Ye come to tell mo of disaster ! speak ! 

The sum on’t ? 'Tis heavy — what is it ? 

Come, name mu the amount I Is it my dukedom ? 

Or what ? — ’tis nothing of my wife — say that — 

And say aught else which stern misfortune prompts I 
Blow wind, mount wave, — ^no rock to shut me thence, 

1 see the strand to run my bark ashore. 

And- smile upon my shipwreck.’ 

Is this the language of agoniKing suspense ? The last four 
lines are worse than superfluous* They remind us a little of 
the rule laid down in the ‘ Rehearsal.’ ‘ Now,’ says Bayes, ‘ she 
* ie gbing to-miiMra simile** — ‘ Why so enquires his companion. 
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< Because she is surprised — ^that’s a rnle-^whenever you are 

* surprised you must make a simile. It is the new way of 

* writing.' It is now a very old way of writing ; and we hope 
Mr Knowles will abjlire it. A little farther on* we'find Uie so- 
lution of these painful doubts conveyed in a very deliberate 
continuation of the same watery metaphor. 

< Think 'tis our duty speaks, and vrhat it says 
Says at the cost of our unfeigned love,— 

Which, sooner tlian mischance should undermine' 

Thy towering happiness, would be itself 
The seaward mole, to meet the rushing ware 
And break its fury ere it hursts on thee I 
But wind and tide together setting in 
Will sometimes overwhelm all obstacles— 

So needs must fall this heavy surge on thee 
Which we let o’er in drowning 1’ 

The following) again) is not the language of passionate expos- 
tulation and reproach ; though it sins only as gome of our best 
writers have sinned before. 

‘ Is it thy good 

To slay my peace I Wilt thou not look upon me ? 

Alas 1 thine eyes are better turn’d away I 
For gazing on them, human as they are, 

I have a feeling of a heart of stone 1 
And from my hopeless tears the spirit dies. 

That frozen on my lids I feel them hang !’ 

We should not have noUced such faults, if they were not 
counterbalanced by considerable beauties ; for iu proportion to 
the excellence of a work) should its defects be unsparingly 
detected. But instances like the preceding are not common 
in this play. On the contrary) Mr Knowles is for the most part 
successful in giving to emotions their due characteristic c;xpres- 
sion. Frequently, too, there is a striking and truly dramatic 
terseness and beauty in the replies— as where Lorenzo asks, 

< And is your love the same? 

Mariana. Am I the same ?’ 

Sometimes, however, this degenerates into awkward collo- 
quialisms. 

‘ Ferrardo, My lord she’s fled from Mantna. 

Leonardo. She is tohat 9 
Ferrardo. She’s fled from Mantua.’ 

A confiding husband thus raises a kneeling wife. 

* Leonardo^ {etoieavoimng to raise her.) 
to my heart I 
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‘ Mmiana. No— by thy love I 
Zdionardo. I say 
m liave thee up.’ 

A laudable wUh to shun * Cambyses’s y^u’ occasionally leads 
Mr Knowles into the opposite extreme, of which it can only be 
said that it is perhaps letter than bombast. Where there is so 
much that deserves to be commended, our last words shall not 
be those of dispraise. Wo will therefore add, that there is 
much beautiful imaj|;ery dispersed throughout this play. A cur- 
rent of poetry sparkles through it, — not with a dazsling lustre— 
not with a gorgeousness that engrosses our attention, but mildly 
and agreeably ; seldom impeding with useless glitter the pro- 
gress and deveiopement of incident and character, but mingling 
itself with them, and raising them pleasantly above the prosaic 
level of common life. 

We have said that Mr Knowles’s play has been successful ; 
but this statement must be qualified by a less pleasing explana- 
tion : It must be told what is that success which has been 
earned by a production which deserved so much. The lot 
which has befallen it is singularly illustrative of the present 
condition of our stage. The great patent theatre at which it 
was brought out, has been closed before the expiration of its 
season ; and during the successful run of this admirable sped* 
men of that * legitimate drama’ which the two great theatres 
claim the exclusive privilege of performing. Covent Garden 
theatre was closed ; and the ejected company, by permisuon of 
the Lord Chamberlain, proceeded with the performance of Mr 
Knowles’s play at the Olympic. Ere they had done this numy 
weeks, Covent Garden theatre was unexpectedly opened agaiii, 
and performances wore recommenced with a German company. 
It would seem as if the sole object for wliich it had been closed 
^ was to get rid of the English regular drama; and yet one 
of the propositions against which the proprietors of the patent 
theaties most loudly remonstrate, is, that other theatres should 
be allowed to represent this very species of drama here so un- 
ceremoniously rejected. This circumstance leads us to consider 
the existing state and prospects of our drama, and the means 
which have been proposed for its restoration. The state of the 
drama was made last year the subject of parliamentary inves- 
tigation ; and the < Report from the Select Committee* ap- 
pointed for that purpose, with the * Minutes of Evidence,’ is 
now before us. We regret that this agreeable volume should 
have been doomed to undergo publication in the usual ponderous 
and repulsive form of a Parliamentary Report. We can con- 
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scientiously recommend it «« a’ ▼eTy plttttateth addition »«d tlm 
light reading of the day* ; and believe thaly if dpc^atedf irijdi^ 
decimo by an enterpriMng pubU8berviit’i|iufilti'havo/Iiad''ceiaifeidoT- 
able sncccfis. It contains plenty of gT«BWoomJgttarip,>ia*tfBwr 
puns, and mnch of that acceptable epecSss df iafondatian/ 
the inutility of which our partiality leads 'in'to -diegi^b iinder 
the apologetic epithet, 'curious/ ■•‘A® for wietbody^it iff- not 
much more encumbered' with .that dull ' quality’ than w«?canr 
conceive may have reigned in- the conversatioti of Qoldsmiih^s 
young lady, Vho discoursed upon * Sbakspearc and the; iii^ioal 

* Qlasses/ That great dramatic object->^nt«'t!iinm 0 nlM«'£a 
not lost sight of in the examinations - before the Committee# 
They are conversational and pleasantly diversified# Suhjeets 
arc taken np, handled in a lively manner, and quietly dropped 
when they begin to be tedious ; and to relieve ns from' 9 * tob 
painful stretch of thought, ive find interspersed such easy smsill 
talk — as, ‘ Don't you think it would bo injra dig. for Mr Yates 

* to personate a lion ?’ * Is 'Mr Reeve a very clever actor?' 

* How did the opera of Der Alchemist take ‘ AroRngUsh bil- 
' lads less admired than Italian music?' ‘If Shakspearo were 
' alive now, would he prefer to see his plays acted in the Hay# 

‘ market, or at Drury Lane, or Covent Garden ?' 

Seriously speaking, the evidence is amusing as dialogue, bat 
as a legislative investigation it is puerile and unsatisfactory. No 
sufficient care seems to have been taken to keep in view n few 
leading points which it was most desirable to ascertain, and to 
prevent the intermixture of irrelevant matter. Much time- <faiis 
been wasted in the discussion of topics which might well have 
been omitted; — such, for instance, as the size of theatres, which, 
as the Committee could never have contemplated the subjection 
of their dimensions to' legislative control, it might safely have 
left the managers and the public to arrange among thcmselvost 
Much time was unnecessarily devoted to canvassing more mat- , 
ters of opinion with those wliose opinions were likely to be 
biassed by their interests, and who almost invariably gave them 
as those interests would dictate ; — much also was given to dis- 
cussions productive only of confusion, and which could not pos- 
sibly lead to a useful practical result. Why^ for instance, are 
we ' vexati toties' with the ' legitimate drama?' We had hoped 
the phrase was becoming extinct. "What is meant 'by the J^ legi- 
< tinuito drama?’ We understand the wOrd ‘legitimate’ ia its 
application to birth or 8ucce8sion--«a8 applied to tho' drama it 
conveys no definite idea. If people were to talk of .the ^constir 

* tutional drama’ it would be equally intelligible. Yet this lin- 
meaning phrase appears in almost every page of the cvidence^’N’*' 
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asif queoHaiand tbe'qaestioned ei^yad the happieat. security 
that they •'irere attachiag^i ta it precisely the^saine idea*- > *.Thaty* 
seye Mr CSollier, veryMproperiy^^ in answer .to a question, ^de- 

* ponds entirely-^' what yon mean- by the legitimate and rega- 

* lar drama.. 1 calli the regular drama aay drama which, has 

* good dialogue, good eharactorsi and good morals.. I. ipake the 

* word << legitimate,’^ as . applied to the drama, depend. on the 

* nature of. the plot, characters, and dialogue/ . We are then 
told what is* not tlie. legitimate dramal It is not ^ harlequinade,’ 
though: it may bo permitted at a legitimate theatre. It has no- 
thing to do. with antiquity; nor does it depend on the number 
of acts ; nor on the morality of the play» * Good morals,’ we had 
just been told, are requisite to constitute a ‘ regular drama,’ but 
it seems they are not essential to a * legitimate* one. A nice 
distinction' is thus implied between the ‘ regular’ and the * logi- 

* timate’drama>-~ which we'lamentto find t^t the investigations 
of the Committee have not tended to elucidate. lu other places 
those words appear to have bc^n used as convertible terms. 

* The regular drama,’ says Mr James AViuston, * 1 consider to be 
‘ tragedy and comedy, and every thing on the stage.’ The legi- 
timate drama, according to the equally compreheusive and libe- 
ral definition of Mr William Dunu, consists of ‘ tragedy, co- 

* medy, opera, farce, , and other, entertainments of the stage, and 

* pantomime.’ The legitimate drama, according to Mr .Mon- 
creiff, is ‘ a drama that represents fairly the manners of the 

* time and the. minds of men, divested entirely of that melodra- 

* matic nonsense which we see.’ Mr Jerrold describes * the legi- 

* timate drama to be where the interest of the piece is mental, 

* where the situations of the piece are rather mental than physi- 

* cul ;’ — a good definition, but utterly inapplicable to legislative 
purposes. * The regular drama,’ says Mr Poole, admitting the- 
difficulty of a satisfactory definition, is * comedy and tragedy, 

* without any musical accompaniment.’ Mr D. E. Morris 
thinks the n amber of acts is not to be the test of the legitimacy 
of the drama, but the character of the piece. He tells us Tom 
Thumb is a legitimate drama, * because it was written by a clae- 

* steal author, and produced at a regular theatre.’ Mr Muoready, 
on the other Iiand, wisely parries the difficulties of definition, by 
suggesting thkt the right of legitimacy shall be confined to five- 
act plays. This sounds more definite than any thing else with 
which we have been treated : but, what is an act ? Among the 
French champions of . dramatic legitimacy, it is a portion of the 
play, daring whieh the scene is never changed, nor the stage 
left vacant ; — with us, it is any portion to whicli the author 
chooses to asrign that name* According to the classical nomen- 
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olaturo) * Othello’ or * Richard III.* Trill eonsiat of a doaen 
acts instead of five. According to*om*8, they might be so divided 
as to consist of fbnr or three. The truth is,, we have no biwiness 
with these distinetions: we never recognised them practically, 
and we dcm’t know how to establish them theoretically. If the 
enquiries of the Committee about the ‘Intimate drama* had 
been intended to operate as a reducHo aA adsurdum, in order to- 
prove that there was no such thing, we would have said, that, in 
spite of the risk of embarrassing the question with equivocal ver* 
bif^e, the time so bestowed was not utterly wasted : but after prac<« 
tically proving the phrase to be nonseftse, and acknowled^ng the 
difficulty of defining it by clear and legal distinetions, why do 
they attempt to give weight and meaning to this expression ? 
Why do they treat it as if something definite and real, by Bug« 
gesting that all theatres within twenty miles around London 
should * be allowed to exhibit the legitimate drama at their 

* option ?* Having referred to thepreceding definitions contained 
in the eridence on which the Committee have grounded their re- 
port, we should like to know what this permission must bo con- 
sidered to imply ? 

Among the principal subjects on which it is the province of 
the Committee to report, are the duties of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Censorship, and the Monopoly. We cannot say that 
we consider them to have dealt clearly, boldly, and satisfactori- 
ly with any of these subjects. We cannot agree with the Com- 
mittee in opinion, * that the laws would be rendered more clear 

* and effectual by confining the sole power and authority to li- 

* cense theatres throughout the Metropolis (as well as in places 

* of royal residence) to the Lord Chamberlain ; and that his — 

< the sole— jurisdiction, should be extended twenty miles round 

* London.* There is no evidence to prove tliat the authority of 
the magistrates, by whom sundry of the Metropolitan theatresare 
now licensed, is not quite as effectual as that of the Lord Cham- 
berlain ; and we see no reason for superseding their authority, 
that would not be equally applicable to all other magistrates 
throughout the kingdom. We dislike the system of legislating 
exclusively for the Metropolis. If a vast and dense accumula- 
tion of numbers renders regulations necessary, which are not re- 
quired by a loss thickly peopled district, let the necessity be 
made to appear. But if it is not obvious, let the partial mea- 
sure be avoided, and let there be one law for the whole land. 

< Twenty miles round London’ (an expression not very definite, 
considering that its object is to render the laws * more clear and 

* effecto^’) may bo as good a line as any other j but why draw 
any line ? If there is to he a departure from the present sys- 
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templet its utility be .more evident than this. Bat on what 
grounds is the authority of the Lord Chamberlain to be extend- 
ed at all ? The original grounds qn which his authority over 
theatres was assumed have now ceased) and are no more than a 
baseless fictioii. The theatre was an appendage to the Palace ; 
and the players wore the King's servants) acting within the pre- 
cincts of the Court. It was only as being within the precincts 
of the Court) that the theatre originally became amenable to the 
authority of the Lord Chamberlain. Is it the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that these precincts extend * twenty miles round London?' 
In the early periods of our stage, players were not, as now, ntmi- 
ncdly * his Majesty’s servants,’ but really either the servants of 
the sovereign, or the retainers of some nobleman. * Players in 

* former times,* says Stowe, * wore retainers to noblemen, and 

* none had the privilege to act plays but such. So in Queen 

* Elisabeth’s time many of the nobility had servants and retain- 

* ers who were players, and went about getting their livelihood 

* that way. The Lord Admiral had players, so bad Lord Strange, 

* that played iit the city of London.’ If we are now to be guided 
by our respect for ancient usage, wo should restore to the nobi- 
lity their lost privilege. If we are not to bo so guided, there can 
be no other motive for extending the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chamberlain than a sense of some peculiar fitness inherent in 

.that officer of the Crown ; and if there be any such peculiar fit- 
ness, we still require to be told why it must vanish at the ’"^«n- 
tieth mile' stone. 

Now lot us see what are the powers with which it is propo- 
sed by the Committee, that the Lord Chamberlain should be in- 
vested. It is recommended that he should continue a license to 
all theatres licensed at present, either by himself or the magis- 
trates ; and that he shall be bound to license any new theatre, 
whenever a requisition to that effect shall have been presented 
to him, signed by a majority of resident householders. That it 
should be in the power of a majority of resident householders^ in 
any district, to determine whether a new theatre should or should 
not be established in that district, is perfectly fair. But if such 
an application must bo unconditionally complied with, why call 
in one of the chief officers of the Crown to exercise and register 
the commands of the rcciuisitionists ? A justice of the peace 
would perform that office quite as well. To make the Lord 
Chamberlain a mere passive instrument, deprived of all discre- 
tionary power, is not calculated to uphold his dignity ; and in 
such a regulation, the real source and character of his authority 
is utterly lost sight of. He belongs to the royal household, and 
is, more peculiarly than any of the Cabinet Ministers, a servant 
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of the Crown. The projposijion of the (ii^qip^Utee would make 
him the servant of .the reei4eut householders of anj, with- 

in twenty miles round. London. Bis authority ovei: t)ie theatre 
arises from its having beepi viewed as ap append^e to the. Pa- 
lace. View the; theatres, in their txue 1ight» as plaee/s. of public 
entertainment respecting which the p.ublic. ought to have a voice, 
and there is no sound reason why tlie Lord Chamberlaih. should 
be called upon to license theati’os mote than, alehouses. 

But what more^ may the Lord jCtianibevlain Ho, according to 
the recommendation of the Committee ?, He may apply to ,the 
Home Department for the summary suppresuon of any theatre 
that has outraged decorum, or acted without a license. Ho must 
have no power of suppression inherent in himself j he must ap- 
ply to the * Home Department.* The power of summary sup- 
pression is therefore to bo vested in the Homo Secretary. Can- 
not he then exercise this power without being applied to by 

* the Lord Chamberlain ?* or if an application is necessary, 
would not that of a magistrate, made upon information pro- 
perly attested, be suflicient for tbat purpose ? 

There is one portion of the Lord Cbamberlmn’s authority, 
which the Committee have shown a laudable desire to set free 
from all ambiguity, and to fix upon a sound basis. * It should 

* bo clearly understood, tbat the oflicc of. the Censor is held 

* at the ^scr^iioft 'of "the Lord Chamberlain ;* that he maj^ 

.c-llTBI,' ‘ should there be any just ground for dissatis- 
‘ faction as to the exercise of his functions.’ We do not object 
to the office of Censor being held, for the present, at the dis- 
cretion of the Lord Chamberlain ; but wo have considerable 
doubts whether it is necessary that such an office should he 
hold at all. We presume it will no longer be questioned 
whether we have wisely dispensed with a censorship of the press. 
Public opinion has decided that point so conclusively in the 
affirmative, that we may assume tlxo existing system, as far as 
regards printed works, to be right. All that remains to be asked, 
is, why an exception should be made with respect to those works 
which are to be represented . on the siagp. The prevention of 
immorality is no sufficient pW for the exception, for a book 
can diffuse as much immorality as a play ; and its poison is mojeo 
dangerous, in as much as it is privately imbibed, and does npt 
shock by any glaring breach of public, decorum. It may be said, 
that which is represented on the stage produces a more vivid 
impression ; but it may equally be said, that which is read pro- 
duces a more lasting one. The oiily . circumstance that can bo 
said to constitute a material difference^: is this, that the piby 
nmy be exhibited before ji class iess plicated, ahd.mb^e to 
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its deihortiliiuri^ idfliiehce) ilian tlidfee wLos* minds coaid be cor* 
rupted by re'adlng.^ 'Thli'cdMidOratiOh 'iyill tebd to place the 
acted play* and tlie priiitcd wbTk, Oil' a sbmewliat different foot* 
ing^; but it will bOrprOVc the .uljlity of eeh^orship, — neither 
will our experience tend to prove if. Which) at this moment) is 
the most purO)-! — tho press', ^laancipated ft*bm censorship) or the 
st^O) which is sdhjcct tO it ?’ t&nq^uestionably tho former. ^What 
has the censorship of the stbge done for the cause of public de- 
corum ? It has not Bayed' us from 'such plays as * Tom and Setxyy 
or ‘ Giovanni iii London it has not saved our drama from being 
the only part of English litorathre which) with respect to decency 
and morality) we shrink to coropate with that of France. That 
which preserves the purity of the presS) is public opinion ; and 
that which preserves the stage in that comparative purity^in 
which we find it, is'public opinion) not the Censor. If we wish 
to know how effectual are the strictures of the Censor) look at 
his own admissions. * My directions to them* (the managers)) 
says Mr Col man, the present Examiner of plays—* if directions 

* they can be called— begin, “ Please to omit tho following under- 
‘ lined passages and they do omit them, or itoi, as they pleme* 
See, too, the evidence of Mr Collier, who for a time ofiiciated 
for Mr Colman. * When words have been erased,^ have you 

* not known instances where they have been put in again ?* 

* Several instances have, I understand, occurred.* ‘ What means does 
‘ tho Examiner take to see that his corrections are followed ?’ ‘ 1 

* am not aware that he takes any* An Examiner who is so sCTupn- 
lous us to strike such passages as, * he plays the fiddle like an 

* angel,’ would, we suppose, take care to see that his corrections 
were attended to, if he had really any power to enforce them. 
In fact, the public arc the real censors. * As to the stage 

* becoming licentious,* says Mr C. Kemble, ‘ I have no doubt 

* it is perfectly safe in tho hands of the people; for such is the im- 
‘ proved state of education, and tho moral and religious feeling, 

* tliat in any theatre, I do not think the audience would suffer 

* any thing that was licentious to be said upon the stage. I have 

* frequently seen things, for instance, that have been suffered 

* to pass by the licenser, which have not been suffered to pass 

* by tho audience ; which is a very strong proof, that they arc 

* pcrliaps better guardians of thfeir own morin atad religious senti- 
‘ ments, than any body can' be for them.* 'Mr Dsividge, the pro- 
prietor of a theatre, says, ‘ X am induced to think it would be 

* impossible to draw a reflecting audience' to witness the loose 

* performances that were given in tho theatres some twenty or 

* tliirty years ago.* * In respect to immorality and indecency,* 
says Mr Hace^ * writersi managers, and playere, will go to tho 
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* verge of sufferance ; they have always tlone so; and the public 
( will conrect tbeni) as it has eorreOted them. Whenthe ** Recruiting 

* Officer** was brought ont at CSovent Garden} sotne three or four 

* years ago* a great deal was cut out, and yet sotne of the perfor- 

* mein tddk out more; they would not speak the'Wor^. There is 

sufficient safeguard in the deference they are compelled to 
to the audience. I do not think the theatre ever led the public 
y ihf^ese respectS} but they were governed by the public.* ‘ In 
•{Eeleiftw of the “Recruiting Officer,” and of the “Beaux 

* Strafi^m,” Mr Kemble and Mr Kelly used words which 

* Were much softened from the original, yet they caused a sensa* 
tion in the house which prevented their using them any more.* 

Mr Kenney is asked if he thinks the immorality corrects itself. 

* I should think so,* is his answer. * I remember Mr Colman wri- 

* ting me a very good-humoured letter upon the subject, relative to 

* some scene which he thought a little loo free ; and he said, 

* ** Depend upon if I do not cut it outf the midience will cut it out 

me** * More doubt appears to exist with respect to politi- 
^nSf^ltisions, whether these may not call for the interference of 
ffbeUsor. Many intelligent persons, who hold the censorship to 
be unnecessary for the suppression of immorality, think it may 
'still be advisable as a check to sedition. Wc incline to a contrary 
Opinion. In the first place, it is not (as is acknowledged before 
the ComiUittco) for the interest of any manager to render his 
theatre. tfiiQtjsceno of political excitement and tumult. He must 
know, 'tlfiiff'tlie expectation of violence and uproar .will tend to 
keep almost all females, and a great majority of the 

wealthier visitors to the theatre, and the peaceable of all classes. 
He would have a full gallery — perhaps a full pit — but there 
would be a great defalcation in the boxes. Add to this, the 
chance of injury to the decorations of the theatre, which is 
always the probable result of confusion. It is indisputably the 
interestof the manager to preserve order, anddisconrage anything 
which, by producing political excitement, can create alarm, or 
lead to a breach of the public peace. Besides, in this country, 
there are safety-valves, which render the political excitement 
which can arise in the theatre comparatively trivial and harm- 
less, ^ In other countries, under despotic governments, where no 
meeting of the people is permitted, where no public expression 
of political opinion is allowed to escape, the theatre has been 
regarded with considerable jealousy, and not without reason. 
There, a political allusion, seized and re-echoed by the audience, 
is the only means by which a public utterance can be pven to the 
secret Freemasonry of stifled sentiments, that had long been 
burning in the breasts of thousands. In such ether e^irtties, 
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conspiracies have burst forth in the theatre— and why ? because 
it was the only place where many hundreds could safely eon* 
gregate; — where even a few could be gathered together without 
attracting the notice of a vigilant police. But in this country, 
political agitation can always find a wider theatre for its exhibit 
tions, whether they savour most of tragedy or of farce. When 
numbers, greater than ten playhouses could hold, can assemble 
gratis in the open air, to listen to the rabid trash with which any 
declaimer may think fit to treat them, it is idle to apprehend the 
consequences of allowing a much smaller number to assemble 
within walls^ to bear milder declamations from the lips of an 
actor. Let it bo rememhered how vastly the rant of the stage 
is outbidden by the rant of the orator’s platform. The political 
mountebank assumes (perhaps with imposing sincerity) the part 
of a much hotter patriot than is personated by the actor ; and 
theatrical speeches which would set the arbitrary governments 
of the Continent in a flame, fall coldly on the car of him who 
regards them only as a softened repetition of what he has heard 
at a public meeting in the course of the morning. Let it ba lm* . 
membered, too, that wo arc too practical to be much wrought- 
upon by allusions. Our orators may indulge in vague declama* 
tions, but wo have always some spcciAc object or grievance, and 
it is generally connected with that undramatic circumstance— 
the purse. Even the most hairbrained Radical would, probably 
be ashamed to have it thought that he drew inspiration' hPjOm a 
play. Moreover, let it ho observed, that in a very excitable 
state of the public mind, if any thing is to be apprehended from 
allusions, it may bo approlicnded from passages in standard 
plays, as well as from such as may be found in now ones ; and 
that unless you could invest the censor with a discretionary power 
of forbidding the representation of such plays as ‘Julius Cmsar,’ 
or ‘Venice Preserved,’ or of striking out any passage in any 
play, within the whole circle of the acted drama, whenever he 
fancies there is a meet occasion, you leave him with a power 
quite inadequate for the full attainment of the object desi- 
red. Yet who docs not feel that to invest any one roan (or even, 
if you will, a body of men, a board of censorship) with such an 
extensive discretionary power, would create a discontent and 
irritation worse than the excitement which it is its object to pre- 
vent ? 

The foregoing observations are intended to be applied only 
to the censorship of written plays, and not to any other means 
that may be taken for the maintenance of decorum and order. 
W}ule we would gladly see the stage set free from the futile 
chains .of censorship, which only gall without restraining, we 
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would strongly advocate much more effectual measures of po« 
lice than have ever yet been employed for preserving quiet and* 
decency in the playhouses of London* Wherever tnere is a 
mixed assemblage of many thousands, unrestrained by respect 
for the place in which they assemble, or ^gference to any 
in whose presence they are,— -some among them probably in- 
toxicated, and others tending to provoke a quarrel by that un- 
accommodating air of surly dehaiice which persons too often 
exhibit to a stranger by way of asserting their independence,— 
wherever there is such an assemblage, it is indispensably re- 
quisite that there should be police regulations of such a kind 
as shall effectually preserve the peace. More also is de- 
manded than merely that the peace should not be violated with 
impunity. The man who goes with his daughters to the theatre, 
demands something more on their account than mere preser- 
vation from bodily harm. He demands — (and it is a demand to 
which we trust the managers of playhouses will have the sense 
to attend before they are compelled to do so) — the maintenance 
of the most perfect outward decorum that the best regulations 
can procure. We need not dwell upon the glaring indecencies 
of our playhouse lobbies and saloons, which, under the sanction 
of royal patent and official license, have made the theatres of 
moral England a byword of Continental wonder and reproach. 
Wo notice them only to remind our readers how these pollutions 
have thriven under the present system, and how absurdly ano- 
malous that system has been. While blessed with a Censor, 
who scrupulously changes ‘ damn it’ into ‘ hang it,’ and cannot 
allow the public car to be polluted with * ray angel !’ wo have 
theatres where open profligacy revels with a freedom scarcely 
known in other civilized lands, and which the wives and daugh- 
ters of our citizens can scarcely enter without a blush. 

Of the INIonopoly claimed by the two great theatres, it may 
fairly he said that it has not been attended with advantage 
either to the character of the drama, the entertainment of the 
public, or even the interests of the monopolizing parties. The* 
proprietors, relying (we will not at present say whether 
rightly or unreasonably) on their exclusive privileges, have 
gone into expenses beyond all probable chance of remune- 
ration; — have built houses immensely large, have kept up 
enormous establishments, and have incurred enormous debts. 
The effect of largo houses upon the character of the drama may 
easily be conceived. Where the play of feature cannot be seen, 
or tho unexaggerated tones of the voice be heard, by a large 
portion of the audience, it will necessarily follow that show 
{md noise, spectacle and music, will triumph over good writing 
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chaate act]|ng. We ahoql4 9atarally expect that, ia a theatre 
cff large .din^eoelpas^ mere, spectacle, which can bo enjoyed by 
every, indivldi^al ia its vast area, would bo more profitabio than 
any. ether, species of periormaace ; and such wc find to be tho 
actual case. , It^a^ears from a deposition of Mr Harris be* 
fore.jthe Court, of Chancery, that, from 1809 to 1821, Covent 
Garden theatre did hot clear a shilling by the regular drama — 
it. gained only by the Christmas pantomimes. Since 1821, it 
has not gHlacd even by tho pantomimes; and tho expenditure 
has continued to exceed the income, till affairs have arrived at 
so perilous a pass, that the theatre h;is been closed, and unable 
to proceed with tho representation of one of the most successful 
specimens of that * legitimate' drama which tlic monopolists pro> 
fesa to uphold. The average receipts of Covent Garden theatre 
for live seasons, ending in 1815, were L.86,0DG ; the average of 
live seasons, ending in 1832, were only L.4-7,148 ; and the di- 
miuutiou thus exhibited has been not sudden, but nearly pro- 
gressive from the former to the latter period. Tlircc successive 
losses of Drury Lane thcalve have totally failed within the last 
ten years. Such has been tho prosperity which monopoly 1ms 
fostered ! Tho most pitiable victims arc those who have spuglil 
to shelter themselves under its^alcful wing. Nevertheless it is 
no suflicient plea to say, as does the Report of the Committee,, 
that * the alterations they propose arc not likely to place the pro> 

* prictorsof the said theatres in a worse pecuniary condition than 
‘ the condition confessed to under the existing system.’ The 

* likelihood’ thus assumed, though very satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee, may be utterly disallowed by the proprietors : and one 
party has as good a right to an opinion respecting probabilities 
as tho o.thcr. The primary question is, not whether certain alter- 
ations proposed by tho committee arc such as the proprietors can 
fairly object to on the score of apprehended injury to tlicir in- 
terests ; but whether they arc justihed in opposing all alterations 
on the score of exclusive right. If they arc rcjilly possessed of 
'.^elusive privileges, the infringement of tliosc privileges is not 

to them a question of degree. They may resist the most trifling, 
and apparently harmless infringement of tliosc privileges, as 
rightfully as though it were a violation the most hurtful and 
extensive. 

If it' IS an uiiqucstioiiahlc principle, that a monopoly is a nui- 
sance that ougltt to bo abated, it is a no less unquestionable 
pfiuci^tc, that vested rights ought to be respected. The public 
is. ihloi'csted'ih the main tcuaiicc of good faitli, andean derive no 
jr^Wlbcpejllt from its Violation. If the public good demands tliat a 
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monopolybe suppressed, let it be done, but— as when a man s free- 
hold is taken from him, for the furtherance of some great work 
of public Utility, — with doe and adequate compeuMtion, If tho 
two great theatres possess unquestionable exclusive privileges, 
wo would, while desiring the abandonment of those privileges, 
earnestly claim for them such compensation ns the surrender 
may justly deserve. But we must first enquire whether they 
really do possess those exclusive privileges, and in what their 
claim consists. On these important points the Committee have 
abstained from offering any opinion, and have left it, in their 
Report, involved in tho same obscurity in which they found it. 
Let us attempt a brief enquiry. Tho case may be stated in few 
words. 

Two patents were granted by Charles II. in 1662— one to * Sir 
‘ W. Davenant, his heirs, executors, administrators, nnd assigns 
another, of similar purport, to ‘Thomas Killigrcw, his heirs 

* and assigns* — empowering each severally to build a theatre, 
and keep a company of players within London, Westminster, 
and tho suburbs thereof. In each patent is a clause, dcclpring 
that, except Davenant and Killigrcw, * none other shall, from 
‘ henceforth, act or represent comedies, tragedies, plays, or 
< entertainments of the stagey within our said cities of London and 
‘ Westminster, or the suburbs thereof.’ These are tho only 
clauses in those patents which seem to confer an exclusive privi- 
lege ; and these arc the patents in virtue of which exclusive pri- 
vileges are claimed by tlie theatres of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. Covent Garden possesses Davenant’s patent ; Drury 
Lane has Killigrcw’s. Both patents ivero at one time in the 
possession of Covent Garden, and Killigrcw’s was purchased 
by Drury Lane, subsequent to 1816, for L.20,000. In 1816, Drury 
Lane wfw licensed by tho Lord Chamberlain for tvv'cnty-oiic years. 
This Heenso empowers tho proprietors of that theatre to act ‘ tra- 

* gedies, plays, operas, and other performances of tlie stage;’ 
but takes no notice of the patents granted to Davenant or Kil- 
ligrew, and confers no exclusive privileges. It was not, how- 
cver, (.according to Mr Dunn, the treasurer and secretary of the 
Coroinlttco of Drury Lane theatre,) for the purpose of obtaining 
thcsnp])osed exclusive privileges conferred by Killigrew's patent, 
that they were disposed to expend so largo a sum in the purchase 
of it, but simply * to avoid the necessity of applying to the King 

* for tho renewal of the twenty-one years’ patent.’ Mr C. Kem- 
ble, on the other hand, thinks, * they believed they could act 

* the legitimate drama under that patent, and that other theatres 

* could not, otherwise they would not have been mad enough to 

* have purchased it.’ This at least seems clear, that if Drury 
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Lane heAecay exelmive privileges, it has them by Killigrew*e pa- 
tent, and by that alone. 

These patents could not, when originally granted, have been 
considered exclusive, bonedeially to the patentees, unless the King 
had thereby bound himself to bestow no similar patent on any 
other person ; and they could bo of no value at the present day, 
unless the same obligation was binding on all the successors of 
Charles 11. But so far was Charles from considering the rights 
he hud granted to be irrevocably exclusive, or himself bound 
to observe thorn, that in the very next year he granted another 
patent to a third party ; with whom Dnvonant and Killigrew 
entered into an agreement, that ho should abstain from exerci- 
sing bis patent upon the condition of receiving L.4 a-week. 
Ho much for the original exclusiveness of these patents. Let 
us next enquire how they have been respected by the successors 
of Charles. The subsequent history of our stage will furnish 
other proofs of the sort of value to which this monopoly is really 
entitled. In 1088, the two companies of Killigrew and Dave- 
nant. (the one called the King’s, the other the Duke’s) were 
incorporated into one, and the patents became united. This 
circmnstauco is not immaterial. If it had been intended that 
these patents should exclude all others, we may presume that 
means- would have been taken for securing the continuance of 
their separate existence ; because the- union of the patents in the 
hands of one company, would, if their rights were exclusive, 
restrict the public to a single playhouse. But the public were 
not thus restricted. Soon after 1690, when Davenant’s patent 
was purchased by Rich, an association of actors, headed by Bet- 
terton, applied for an independent license. The lawyers of the 
day were consulted ; and they agreed that the grants from 
Charles 11. to Killigrew and Davcnaiit, did not preclude suc- 
ceeding monarchs from giving similar rights to others. A 
license was granted to the applicants in consequence of this 
opinion; — on the strength of which license they built and opened 
a theatre in Lincoln's-Jnn- Fields, in 1695. Hero they acted till, 
in 1704<, Betterton assigned his license to Sir J. Vanbrugh, who, 
having built a largo ami handsome theatre in the Haymarket, 
opened it, in 1706, with an Italian opera. In 1708, we find the 
Killigrew and Davenant patents united in the hands of partners. 
Rich and Brett, who employed this double power only in main- 
taining the single theatre of Drury Lane. We find, too, these 
patentees negotiating with the Haymarket theatre, and endea- 
vouring to stipulate that the latter should perform only Italian 
operas, and their own theatre should he restricted to other plays. 
In the following year, the patentees werej by iwder of the liord 
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Chamberlain, forbidden to perform ; and for some time the only 
company in possession of the stage, was that which acted under 
the license granted to Kotterton, in defiance of the supposed 
exclusive privileges of Killigrew and Davenant. Another in- 
fringement upon these supposed exclusive rights, was the license 
granted, in 1766, to Foote, entitling his theatre in tlie Hay- 
market a * Royal’ theatre, and empowering him to exhibit in it 
all kinds of dramatic performances, from the 15tli of May to the 
15th of September. Wo arc told that this was done with tlic 
concurrence of the proprietors of Drury Dane and Covent Gar- 
den; and that * the King consulted them as to whether it wouhi 

* be injui'ious to them and their interests to let Mr Foote have 

* the license at all ; which shows,’ pursues the evidence, * what 

* was the sense of the King, and what his opinion was as to the 

* right of patent theatres.’ To us it appears, that this sliows no 
such thing. An act of courtesy must not he construed into an ad- 
mission of exclusive right. Because the King might have been very 
properly solicitous not to injure these two theatres, and conde- 
scended to euquircof the proprietors whctlicr their interests would 
be afibeted by the measure lie proposed, it by no means follows 
that ho acknowledged in them the right and power to oppose it. 
The arrangement of 1791, relative to the Opera, signed by the 
Prince of Wales, and approved by the King, and wliich is quo- 
ted by the patentees as an acknowledgmcut of their riglits, is in 
fact another case of infringement, la what other light can. wc 
regard the 7th article, which stipulates ‘that the patents of 

* Drury Lane and Covent Garden shall never bo exercised for 
‘ the performances of Italian operas ? ’ This w’as done, it is 
true, with the concurrence of the proprietors of those theatres, 
and for compensation ; and the Crown approved of the arrange- 
ment. But this royal approval does not amount to an acknow- 
ledgment of exclusive rights in the patentees. Doubtless the 
patents were acknowledged to bo valid, so far as to confer on 
their holders the right of performance, without I'cquiring any 
other license. Doubtless the claim for compensation was ac- 
knowledged; but, for what? not for resigning the right of ex- 
clusion, but for giving up a part of that undoubted right which 
the patent conferred of exhibiting ‘all entertainments of the 
‘ stage,’ and which would of course include Itsiliau opcr.as. An- 
other later infringement has been already alluded to, — the trans- 
action of 1816, by which a license of twenty-one years was 
granted to Drury Lane, when both the original patents wore in 
the hands of the proprietors of Covent Garden. But, moreover, 
if we look at the words of the original patents, wc shall find 
that any exclusive privileges they may claims have been invaded 
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by every license that has been granted by the Lord Chamber'- 
lain. To what docs the prohibition in the patents extend ? It 
forbids any other than tlio possessors of these patents to exhibit 

* plays or entertainments of the stage ; * in short, it prohibits all 
other dramatic performances of any description whatever, in 
any other theatre within London, Westminster, or the suburbs. 
Do the patent theatres venture to contend for the full beneiit of 
this monstrous exclusion? or do they consider that ^bnrlettas, 

* music, and dancing, with spectacle and pantomime,^ which the 
Adelphi theatre is licensed to perform, are not * entertainments 
‘ of the stage ? ’ It seems to be admitted, both by Mr C. Kemble 
and by Captain Forbes, who are deeply interested in the preser- 
vation of these supposed exclusive rights, that they rest on a 
A'ory insecure foundation, — that in fact they have scarcely more 
than a nominal existence. Mr Kemble conceives that if the 
Lord Chiimberlain Avoro to grant licenses to other theatres to 
act the regular drama, * it would be a breach of the understood 
‘ compact;’ but ho does not know that they would have any 
remedy. He also says, tluit he docs not consider the patent 
granted by Cliarles II. to be binding on his successors. Captain 
Forbes, a proprietor, admits, that if the J.ord Chamberlain 
licenses the legitimate drama in Westminster, it will not 
bo ‘an infraction of the law,’ only *a Adolation of good faith;’ 
that if the Crown grants other patents, the proprietors of 
CWcnt Garden must submit; but he adds, quoting the saying 
of Lord Thnrlow, ‘ would it not bo a A’iolation of faith ? and 
Avould the Crown do so?’ With all due deference to Lord 
Thurlow, wo must answer ‘ yes,* because the Crown has 
done so. It Avas <hmc by Charles 11., the original grantcr of 
the patents. 'J’o quote an epigram about that monarch, and 
say he Avas one ‘ whose word no man relied on,’ is nothing 
to the purpose. ISoiie can ha\'c better known than the granter 
of these patents, the obligation entailed by them on himself and 
others ; and ho could not render binding on his successors that 
which he did not consider binding on himself. If, in the face of 
the transaction of 1663, and all the subsequent transactions that 
ha\"C been recounted, the holders of the patents of DaA'cnant and 
KilUgrew have chosen to consider themselves possessed of an 
indefeasible monopoly, and liaA'c proceeded upon that presump- 
tion, they have unquestionably done so at their own peril. We 
are sorry for their condition, as we are sorry to witness the dis- 
tress which may result from the failure of any other improvident 
speculation ; but while we would gladly sec their necessities re- 
lieved, we would counsel them rather to sue for that relief in 
forma pauperis, from the generosity of the public, than eudea- 
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vour to extort a ooinpensation for *. vested rights/ which it does 
not appear that they havo over possessed. 

We have saffioiently showoy that we are not admirers of tho 
system by which our drama has hjj^erto been regulated ; and 
we cannot be supposed to think that any alterations of that 
system which the Legislature may effect) are likely to place tho 
drama in a worse condition than it is in at present. But) be- 
fore we expect from any measure of tho Legislature considerable 
advantage) let us look at those general causcS) uncontrollable by 
laW) by which tho condition and prospects of our drama must 
be greatly affected. 

The Committee find) * that a considerable decline both in the 

* literature of the stage) and the taste of tho public for thcatri- 

* cal performances) is generally conceded and among the causes 
of this decline) * which are out of the province of the Legislature 

* to control)’ they find three worthy to be mentioned : — ‘ the 

* prevailing fashion of late dinner hourS) tho absence of lloyal 

* encouragement) and tho supposed indisposition of some reli- 

* gious sects to countenauco theatrical exhibitions.’ We must 
remind the Committee) that tho indisposition (not merely 

* supposed)’ hut unequivocally avowed) or certain religious sec- 
tarians to countenance theatrical exhibitions) was coeval with 
some of the most palmy days of the English drama ; arid we 
believe that there are causes of decline) utterly beyond the reach 
of legislative control) much more important) more widely spread) 
more deeply seated, and more likely to be permanent tliun * the 

* absence of Royal encouragement)’ and * the prevailing fashion 

* of late dinner hours,’ which havo been placed by the Commit- 
tee in the van of their Report. 

We believe these causes to he so powerful, that it is utterly 
hopeless by any legislative measure to raise tho drama to its 
former height : nay, more— such is the nature of some of these 
causes, that warm as is our admiration of the drama, and sin- 
cere as is our desire to witness its rc-elcvation — we nevcrthclcsH 
would not control them if we could. A free and over-teeming 
press— the increased cultivation of domestic habits — the exten- 
sion of domestic oomforts — tho greater external assimilation of 
different classes — tho increased prevalence of social assemblies 
—these are among the principal causos of the decline of the 
drama, and will bo permanent obstacles to its rise. Our dramn, 
in the reign of EU/abeth, attained a height which is cxplicablo 
by the circumstances of that time. The age of Elizabeth was 
characterised by a vast and newly awakened demand for mental 
pleasure, consequent upon a recent emancipation of the public 
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mind. The lore of antiquity, and the discovery of another hemi-* 
ephere— 'the revival of art, and the diffusion of letters, becoming 
familiar, without quite ceasing to be novel, — ^were then exer- 
cising their most active influence on the tastes and intellects of a 
flourishing community. The art of printing, which despotism 
soon learnt to dread and to discourage, was then too unskilfully 
wielded, and too jealously restricted, to supply the intellectual 
wants of the people ; and in England, as once at Athens, a 
civiliised community qf active minds, debarred from much read- 
ing, had recourse for n largo portion of their mental pleasures 
to the representations of the stage. To the Englishman of that 
period, a play was not merely what it is to an Englishman of 
the present. It was not merely a play, but novel, pamphlet, 
review, magassine, and newspaper, into the bargain. With ' 
the exception of poetry; the drama was almost the only medium 
through which intellectual excitement could be communicated 
to the public, llencc, talent, which, like meaner commodities, 
follows the direction indicated by demand, flowed rapidly 
into this channel. Some ai’e amaKod at the vast amount of abi- 
lity which then displayed itself in dramatic writing. Let them 
enquire if much was exhibited in any other branch of literature, 
and that enquiry will dissolve the wonder. The manners of 
that time were in accordance with this direction of the public 
taste. Our very costume was dramatic — each class and profes- 
sion had its outward and visible sign, fitted for immediate 
transplantation to the scene ; and the garb of the rich was as 
showy as the dresses of an Easter spectacle. The masks and 
pageants which enlivened the royal progresses of that time — the 
courtly flattery administered by oflicial personages, under the 
quaint form of a fanciful allegory — all indicate a state of manners 
highly in unison with scenic representations, widely different 
from our own, and never likely to return. Nay, even in a sub- 
sequent and more sobered age, when the zealot Prynne had 
launched a ponderous invective against the stage, who stoo<l 
forward to exhibit n practical disapproval of his rigid opinions ? 
The grave profession of the law. Above a hundred members of 
the Inns of Court, richly bedizened, and numerously attended, 
on horseback and in chariots, went in procession from Ely 
House, down Chancery Lane, to Whitehall, to exhibit a masque 
before the King and Queen ; and ludicrous figures accompanied 
the procession, principally devised by, and under the direction of; 
the Attorney-General, the learned Noy ! Can we read of such 
things, and not bo sensible of the vast difference between those 
scenic days of pageant and parade, and the plain and prosaic 
and undemonstrative habits of the present ? To any one who 
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will compare the present with former timesy it will bo evident, 
(without any reference to the existing state of the stage,) that 
there are at present comparatively few inducements to frequent 
a theatre. The circulating library affords a ready fund of men- 
tal excitement, and at a cheaper fate than the playhouse ; and 
many a man re;isonably thinks his own arm-chair, by bis own 
fireside, is to be preferred to a seat in a crowded theatre- In 
considering why people are less inclined than formerly to go to 
the play, we must not leave out of our consideration the change 
that has taken place in our domestic habits, it is nnquestiou- 
uble, that among all classes, whose means can entitle them to 
frequent the theatre, the standard of comfort is considerably 
raised ; and that the sacrifice of comfort, which one must incur 
'iis a set-off against the pleasure of the spectacle, is mure con- 
siderable than it used to be. The theatres, however much they 
may make advances in luxurious accommodation, arc not likely 
to keep pace, consistently with cheapness, with the expectations 
of a population becoming every day more sclf-iudulgout, and 
satiated with those other various objects of interest and excite- 
ment, which are constantly brought before their notice by the 
unceiisitig activity of a daily press. 

If the habits of the public arc such as to militate against their 
fref|ucntiug the theatres, this circumstance alone will tend 
considerably to prevent the stage from becoming a very good 
market for literary talent. Su^ly and demand so act and re- 
act upon each other, tliat it is sometimes diiricult to distinguish 
which is cause and which effect ; but, generally, demand must 
precede supply, and hero the demand is evidently deficient. 
At the same time, we feel that latterly dramatic literature has 
not had fair play, and that something may be done by the 
I.egislaturc to raise it a little from its present state of depression. 
It is an act of the most obvious justice to place the dramatic 
author, with rcsjiect to copyriglit, on as favourable a footing as 
other writers.* Ileprcsentation on the stage should bo regarded 
as publication, and subjected to similar laws. Piracy should be 
prevented in both cases, and the author should be enabled, 
if possible, to derive benefit from every representation of his 
play, whether performed in town or country. Some of the 
enquiries of the Committee tend to investigate the question 
how far remuneration to the author might be derived from 
country managers, if the latter were not allowed to perform his 


* We think the rights of authors in general require to be placed on 
a better footing, hut this deserves a separate consideration- 
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play without having previously purchased his permission. We 
don’t think the result of these enquiries promises to the author 
much prospect of rich remuneration. The manager of the 
Liverpool theatre is not sure that he ever performed any plays 
for which he could have afforded to pay the author even as 
small a sum as L.20. Mr Wilkins the architect, who has had 
much acquaintance with the concerns of provincial theatres, 
speaks doubtfully of their power to pay even L.IO for a piece 
that had been very successful in Loudon. The manager of the 
Bdinburgh theatre appears, by the evidence of Mr Plunche, to 
have thought hve guineas too great a sum to give for permission 
tp act one of liis most favourite pieces. Mr Macrcady, who 
conceives that such an arrangement would bo an undoubted 
beuefit to dramatic literature, says, at the same time, that ‘ it 
‘ should be done very carefully,’ or * you may prevent the play 
‘ from being acted altogether.’ Several witnesses also seem to 
apprehend that the author would have considerable difficulty in 
enforcing any such right with which he might bo inv'ested ; and 
where the stipulated remuneration was very small, he would 
probably lose it altogether. To obtain cheap and effectual 
justice is itu.doubtcdly, in many cases, as it might be in this, a 
matter of considerable difficulty ; but this reason docs not mili- 
tate against the authors being invested with such a right. We 
are not arguiiig against the propriety of the arrangement, 
which Vi’c consider unimpeaj^ablc : we arc only desirous to 
combat any exaggerated expectations of its probable effect. 

The present rate of remuneration to dramatic writers is very 
low ; and very little regulated according to the intrinsic literary 
merit of the mental labour employed. Musical pieces appciir 
to be those which receive the highest price. From L.200 to 
L.40U is stated to be the average sum paid for a threc-.*ict piece, 
with music, at Covent (lurdcn. Mr Kenney was promised 
L.50 a-night for every third night up to the twenty-fourth, for 
the words to Masanicllo; and Mr Planche had L.400 for 
Oberon, of which the music was Weber’s, which is as much as 
Mr Knowles got for his * Hunchback.’ For five-act plays, the 
customary stipulation at the two great theatres is to give L 100 
for the third, sixth, ninth, and fortieth night ; L.400 is thus 
the remuneration for such brilliant success as a play may rarely 
attain. Shorter pieces, at the minor theatres, seem to be 
even more slenderly remunerated. The highest remuneration 
mentioned is L.400 received by Mr Poole for ‘ Paul Pry but of 
this L.250 seems to have been given gratuitously, in consider- 
ation of extraordinary success ; and the stipulation entitled him 
to no more than L.150. Mr Jerrold received for * Black-Eyed 
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* Susan/ which had a greater run than any piece fbr many years 
past, no more than I4.6O. The average price given to authors 
by the Coburg theatre is from L«20 to L.50 the piece, when 
the manager buys it for a stated sum, and incurs the whole 
risk. When the author’s profits are to depend upon the run of 
his play, he receives from half a guinea to a guinea a*night. 
The rate appears to have been nearly the same in times when 
theatres were more frequented, and dramatic authorship was 
considered a better calling than it is at present. O’Keefe 
received only 40 guineas for each of three of his most success- 
ful farces. 

While the remuneration from the manager is thus low, that 
which was once obtained from tlie bookseller has almost 
ceased. Few publishers will now give any thing for the best 
written play that can bo offered to them. Nor can this be matter 
of wonder. The only merit of tho dramatic form is its appli- 
cability to scenic representation ; as a production to bo read, 
it has none. Tho poem and tho romance (with respect to 
their form) are decidedly better modes of conveying an inte- 
resting story. Unless it is rich in poetical beauties — that is 
to say, in beauties which are not essentially connected with 
the dramatic form — a play which is only to bo read, might 
as well never have been written. We see no }>robahility that 
increased remuneration from the bookseller will ever accrue 
to the dramatic writer. He n^nst look for his reward from 
tbe stage. Nor do we clearly see on what sure grounds any 
augmentation of profits from this quarter is to bo expected. 
Neither a restrictive nor a free-trade system is certain to work 
very beneficially for writers of plays. Enforce n monopoly, and 
you place the author at the manager’s mercy. Pursue an oppo- 
site course, and encourage competition, and yoii thereby lessen 
the profits of the manager, and with them his ability to offer large 
premiums to literary merit. Probably, of the two systems, that of 
competition would be most favourable to writers ; but wo are not 
warranted in expecting that it would contribute greatly to their 
advantage. It is not monopoly which makes tho average price 
given for a play by the Coburg theatre (a theatre capable of 
holding nearly 4000 persons) less than tho snm W'hich an equal 
amount of literary ability and labour might obtain from any re- 
spectable periodical work. The authors of such plays as are offer- 
ed to the Coburg theatre, have almost all the other theatres as a 
market for their productions. Hut competition, it may be said, 
will produce in managers an increased anxiety to procure attrac- 
tions. A well-written play is a considerable attraction : an en- 
terprising manager will therefore court the clever writer ; and 
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the puree of the latter will be benefited by the struggle* This 
would be very true, if literary talent were the only attraction 
which a manager could engage in behalf of his theatre ; or if it 
were even the most efficacious. But there are other means of 
filling a theatre, besides bringing out well-written playsby accom- 
plished authors ; and however much managers may choose to 
talk about encouraging literary talent, and supporting the dig- 
nity of the stage, wo cannot reasonably expect that any thing 
but the cheapest moans of filling their theatre will be a perma- 
nent object of their attention. Good acting, good scenery, good 
machinery, and good music, are all attractions as powerful per- 
haps to the majority as good writing ; and more easily obtained 
hy the manager. Even the menagerie lends its aid. The ele- 
phant of Siam, and the lions of Mysore, were found attractive for 
a while. Thus the author, in his dramatic career, must contend, 
not only with his own brethren, but with the actor, the musician, 
and — still humbler rivals — the dancer and the mechanist. It ap- 
pears, as already shown, that the remuneration which may now be 
obtained by a very successful play in five acts, is L.400; and wo 
see not on wliat grounds can be founded any reasonable hope 
that the remuneration for writers of that class will be consider- 
ably augmented. There would be no augmentation under the 
present system; and, on the other hand, if the monopoly is to 
be abolished, and more theatres opened, it is probable that each 
would bo desirous of avoiding the expense of keeping, as the 
patent theatres have hithcrt^fl done, a very large company of 
performers in their pay. There would bo more companies, and 
each would ]>robably bo smaller. One consequence, then, of this 
would be, that short plays, with few characters, would find 
roadior acceptance from managers than five-act plays requiring 
a large coi'ps drnniatiquc to re])repcnt them. It is, therefore, by 
no means improbable that those dramas which require most skill 
and labour, and the highest order of literary talent, might, under 
an altered system, experience oven a less demand than they fio 
at present. Short dramas, wliichowe their interest to the inci- 
dents rather than to the language — dramas, which, like ‘ The 
* Wreck ashore,’ are by the situations, and the powerful aid of 
admirable acting, made highly attractive and impressive, though 
at the same time they have no pretension to a permanent 
place in literature — dramas like these are the species of pro- 
duction for which we may expect the readiest acceptance nuJ 
the amplest success. This one opinion appears to he siipfiortcd 
by several gentlemen experienced in the affairs of the drama, 
who gave evidence before the Committee. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we cannot conceive that the most sanguine drama*; 
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tic zealot will expect tlie possibility of such a change as sbonld 
raise the remuneration of the higher class of dramatic writings 
to double what they can now obtain. But suppose this vision 
realized} will the remuneration even then be equivalent to that 
which literary talent can obtain in other departments of imagi- 
native composition ? Far from it. The poem and the novel of 
first-rate popularity obtain rewards far more than double what 
can be expected for the best play that the briglitest genius in the 
land could ivrite. What play will ever receive a remuneration 
equivalent to that which has been given for the novels of tbc 
Author of Waverley, the poems of the same great writer, ‘ Lalla 
‘ Rookh,’ and some of the works of Lord Byron ? The latter re- 
ceived large suras for the poetical labours of a few <lays — for 
works which must have cost him less trouble than would the 
coustrnction of a one-act farce. 

Hitherto wo have insisted only on the disadvantageous position 
inAvhiehthc dramatic writer stands, and, we fear, will continue 
to stand, with respect to pecuniary remuneration. Wo do not 
mean to imply that writers, in selecting a subject or a form of 
composition, arc swayed entirely, or even principally, by merce- 
nary considerations. Many write, by wliom fame, not })rofit, 
is the object proposed ; many arc influenced by the conscious- 
ness of a peculiar aptitude in themselves for a certain kind of 
composition ; but these arc only exceptions to that which we 
may safely assume as a general rule — nainely^, that the cultiva- 
tion of any branch of literature will correspond pretty nearly 
with the ratio of profit it will bring ; that most tsilent will be 
displayed in that which is most richly rewarded ; and that infe- 
rior remuneration will bo attended with inferiority both in the 
4]uality and quantity of the supply. But wo contend, that equa- 
lity of remuneration is not suilieicnt to make dramatic writing 
equally cultivated with poetry or romance. A higher rate of 
remuneration is required before it can be placed on the same 
level. The dramatist is exposed to diflicultics and vexations 
from which the poet or novelist arc comparatively exempt. When 
the poem or the novel is written, the troubles of the writer have 
almost ceased. If the work is meritorious, and contains the 
elements of popularity, , it is purchased by the publislicr for a 
stipulated sum ; it is printed with little delay ; the author is 
exempted from all risk, and, except the light toil of correcting 
the press, which is perhaps undertaken, not of necessity, but by 
preference, luisnothing to do but to watch its progress,— conscious 
that while ho has the chance of being (diccreil by the indications 
of success, he cannot be exposed to any signal proofs of failure. 
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Far different is the fate of the dramatist. First, ho is exposed 
to the inconvenience and vexation of delay. Dramatic writers, 
according to the evidence of Mr Serle, himself both author and 
actor, * think the opportunities considerably too few, and the 

* time consumed in getting their pieces read and decided upon 

* considerably too long, so that they cannot produce the same 

* number of pieces they could do had they been allowed the full 

* devotion of their time to their art. 

* That is not the case with those who have already suc> 
‘ ceeded ? 

* It was the case with Mr Knowles with respect to the 
‘ “ Hunchback Miss Mitford, with respect to “ Rienzi,” which 

* lay /y years in Covent Garden ; and with respect to “ Fos- 
cari," which lay four years in Covent Oardiiti Jilso.’ 

* Rienzi,’ after lying four years at Covent Garden, was, after 
all, not acted there. It was rejected, and transferred to Drury 
Lane, where, after cxperieneiiig further <lclay, it was at length 
performed, not, as it would appear, in conse(|ucuce of its intrin- 
sic merits, but, as Mr Macready believes, ‘ in consequence of a 
‘ young lady coming out.’ The character of Claudia, the 
daughter of Ricn/i, was considered suitable for this young lady’s 
MbuU And this circumstance, after years of delay, rescued 
from farther postponement one of the best, and eventually most 
successful tragedies of the last twenty years. 

A fact like this speaks volumes; and there is other corrobo- 
rating evidence which it is perhaps unnecessary to cite. The 
dramatic writer has many jarring tiUites, interests, and arrange- 
ments, to reconcile and conciliate. It is not enough that the 
manager is pleased. The principal ]>crforincr8 must like the 
parts allotted to them, or woe betide the luckless author, whoso 
fate is absolutely in their hands. They can make the fortunes 
of his play, or mar them ; and their will must be obeyed. 
T.et him r.ot think that he has given the linishing stroke 
to his composition when he has satisfied his own judgment. 
This scene must bo expunged — this incident must be altered — 
this speech must be curtailed ; — this passage, on which lie is con- 
tent to rest his literary fame, must ho changed to something 
else which ho considers vile as composition, hut which he is 
assured the theatre will applaud. AVcrc he a Scott or a Byron, 
he must submit to be lectured, and regarded as a tyro in what 
conduces to scenic effect. His best chancp of steering success- 
fully through these difficulties, is to^ write his play expressly for 
some groat performer. Under sucli protection, if ho contrives 
to have his pjay ready sufficiently long before the expiration of 
the performer’s engagement with the accepting manager, ho may 
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get easily through the ptobationary difficnltie* of the green*room 
and rehearsal, and see it fairly launched upon the stage. We 
will not dwell largely on the agonies of rehearsal : our readers 
shall picture for themselves the feelings of a timid and sensitive 
author, present at the last rehearsal previous to representation, 
— ^writbing under the omissions and alterations which his best 
passages undergo, through the treacherous memory of the perfor* 
mere. He hears his verse broken into prose ; he hears his sense 
translated into nonsense — nonsense, which must pass for his, 
when it is delivered to the public. He sees in these depravations 
of his stylo and meaning the precursors of a failure, which will be 
signal when it comes, and which, unmerited us it may be, will 
fall wholly on his own head. In order tlmt a play may be suc- 
cessful in representation, it is desirable th.^t the autlior should be 
conversant with theatrical afhtirs. His chance will be decidedly 
best, if, like Mr Knowles, he unites both author and actor in his 
own person. If he is entirely unacquainted with the stage aitd 
its concerns, no matter what his talents arc, liis prospects of 
success will be comparatively small. Thus the sphere of dra- 
matic talent is narrowed % circumstances by which other 
branches of literature are not affected. Many of our most dis- 
tinguished literary men have resided in the country, fur from 
theatres, coming rarely to Loudon, and littlo enabled to judge 
what would suit the stylo of the principal performers and the 
theatrical taste of the day. Wc Icar a Scott, or a Southey, in his 
rural seclusion, would bo found a less successful play wrigbt than 
the observant * man about town,’ who, if be has studied nature 
less, will have studied the stage more. 

We have only briefly adverted to the nature of the ordeal to 
which the dramatist is exposed. Unlike the lot which attends 
other literary efforts, the failure of the dramatist (if he fails) is 
signal. He must endure all that reviews can wreak; and this be- 
sides. It does not come slowly — it comes at once. It is not like 
the croakings of his publisher, a grievance poured into his pri- 
vate oar. Ho cannot hug hiiusclf in the fond belief that it is a fail- 
ure which the public does not know. Here is a fact which the 
public knows, and the press announces — his play has been hissed 
at and withdrawn ; in one energetic word it is * damned.’ Not 
only is he exposed to tliis open disgrace, but bis disgrace may 
be the result of circumstances over which he had no control. A 
horde of tipsy apprentices rush in at half price, and overpower, 
by noiseless clamour, the interest of ono of tho most effective 
scenes— an actor forgets his part— some ludicrous accident makes 
the audience laugh where they ought to bo weeping; — trifles 
like this will turn the fortunes of a play, and bring down tho 
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disgrace of failure upon the head of the luckless author. ThesC} 
it will be admitted, are considerable drawbacks ; but then, it 
will be urged, how intoxicating are the triumphs of success ! 
It is painfully humiliating to see One’s play * damned ’ by a tur- 
bulent galjiery ; but *plausHffaudere theatric is a pleasure to which 
none can be insensiblo. Vanity, that powerful stimulant to exer- 
tion, will hud the tardy acknowledgment of the merits of a book 
full dull and cold upon its sated car, in comparison with the tu- 
multuous and uuc(piivocal triumph of a rapturous reception in 
a crowded playhouse. True, — the success of a written work 

comes slowly to the author, and unattended with exciting cir- 
cumstances ; but it is undivided — ^it is all his own. The honours 
of the theatre he is forced to share. Of the success of a play, 
how much is to be attributed to the author ? how much to the 
performers? The author may think, that, in strict justice, nearly 
all belongs to him; but do the audience think so? lie is con- 
scious they do not. lie must be conscious that perhaps few 
among them care to know his name ; and that, if he were to ap- 
])car before them when the curtain dropped, in his character 
of author, the applause bestowed on him would be cold and 
faint, compared with that which would be lavished on the well- 
known favourite who had personated his hero. It is not only 
at the theatre that the author is made subordinate. He is 
similarly treated by the world at large. People go not so much 
to see the play, as to see the great performer who gives effect 
and celebrity to some particular character in it. The common 
language of society corresponds with this practice. The per- 
former, and not the play, is the usual inducement which we hear 
j)crsons hold out to others. ‘Virginias’ and ‘Rien/i’ are two of 
our most puc« c8sful modern tragedies ; yet what is the language 
of those who would advise others to go and see them? ‘ You 
* will like Macroady’s acting iii Virginius’ — ‘ l>y all means see 
‘ Young in llienzi’ — as if these dramas were mere vehicles for 
exhibiting to advantage the talents of the actoi'. In the comic 
department of the drama, this is perhaps even more strikingly 
the case. ‘ Simpson and <Jo.’ was a very successful piece, but 
the chief attraction was Terry’s acting ; and nine tenths of those 
who go to witness the representation of ‘ Paul Pry,’ go to see, 
not the play, hut Liston. Nay, the author is even still more un- 
l;tirly defrauded by society of the consideration due to him, 
iMany must have observed, when a witticism from any modern 
play is quoted, how often it is mentioned as if the merit of the 
idea belonged entirely to the actor. These may bo trifles, and 
ought to be disregarded; but that is not the present question. 
We are not now discoursing of essentials— we are weighing the 
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sensitive feelings of authorship, and endeavouring to balance 
the account between a flattered and a wounded vanity. Be it 
remembered, too, that the circumstances of the time do net pro* 
mlso to alter the relative importance of actor and author fa- 
vourably to the latter. The prevalence of reading tends rather 
to depress him. People need not go to the theatre for that 
mental excitement which it is the province of the author to 
supply. They can enjoy that on onKier terms at home. But 
they must go to the theatre, if they wish to enjoy the plcii8ur(! 
derivable from good acting. This, therefore, since it is the 
only pleasure which they can enjoy on no other terms, they 
naturally regard as the primary object of their going thither : 
and as tlic author of the play had exorcised a very subordinate 
influence on their intentions, so he is not unnaturnlly held en- 
titled to a very subordinate consideration in their remembrance 
of the pleasure derived from his production. 

Wo have now incntioncd several causes uncontrollable hy 
legislation, which seem to initilatc against any hope of consi- 
derable resuscitation for the drooping drama. Would we could 
exhibit brighter jjrospccts ! would we could concur witli the 
'sanguine hopes of tlie ardent votaries of this once brilliant 
branch of our national literature, who expect for it a ]>alin- 
gcucsiaof fame and splendour that might emulate its glories of 
the Elizabethan age! Would we could do so seriously ! but the 
aspects of the time forbid : and wo had rather disseminate an 
unwelcome truth than a palatable fiction, even though it ho a 
fiction so apparently harmless as the indulgence of a hope like 
this. 
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Art. it. — Eastern and Egyptian Scenery^ Ituins, accompanied 

with descriptive Notes, Maps, and Flans, illustrative of a Jour- 
ney from India to Europe, followed hy an Outline of an Overland 
Route, Statistical Remarks, ^c., intended to show the advantage 
and practicability of Steam Navigation from England to India. 
By Captain C. F. Head, Queen’s Royal Regiment. Loudon. 
Oblong folio. 1833. 

^T^he wonderful cliango which the introduction of the power 
of steam has, in the course of a few years, effected In the 
navigation of rivers, lakes, and narrow seas, is felt by us every 
day. It has brought remote districts close to one another, and 
has converted us into a nation of travellers. It is not surpri- 
sing, therefore, that attempts should have been made to apply 
it to distant voyages also ; and, accordingly, efforts have been 
used to include even the h.ast Indies in the range of steam 
navigation. The difKculty of finding intermediate stations, 
and fuel, in such very distant voyages, must always form a. 
great obstacle to their success, until some mode can be devised, 
either of consuming less, or of conveying it in a less bulky 
form. And it may be doubted wliether, in voyages where a 
great part of the course is made by trade-winds and a regular 
monsoon, at a rate nearly equal to that usually effected by 
steam, as is the case in tliose round the Cape of Good Hope, 
the average saving of time by steam navigation, gained at a 
very great expense, wouI<l eventually repay tlio adventurers 
using steam- vessels on the jiresent construction, deprived as 
they are of the benefit of a large extent of canvass. 

Plans Inave, however, been proposed for opening a regular 
intercourse with our R-istcrii possessions by the ancient Indian 
road of Kgypt and the R(‘<1 Sea. The route is direct and short, 
but the difliciiltics arc considerable. The two most obvious arc 
the total want of fuel at all the intermediate stations, as well as 
in India; and that the coinmunication, when oiicc established 
at an enormous expense, is always liable to be deranged or 
broken off, by tlie revolutions of a barbarous court, or the 
caprice of an ignorant despot. The former of tlicse diflicultics 
it is in the power of money to remove ; and in particular in- 
stances it has been overcome; the voyage from Bombay to Cos- 
scir, and back, having actually been made oftciier than once by 
steam : and supposing the diflicultics to the cast of Suez to be 
overcome, those to the west are manageable enough. The whole 
resolves ipto a question of expense. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out the groat advantages, both 
political and commercial, which would accrue from such a corn- 
munication. The demand for it, especially in India, whore its 
advantages are most immediately felt, has been of course very 
urgent ; and much has lieen written on the subject, both there 
and at home. Among others, Captain Head has examined with 
much care the proposed route, and the present volume contains 
the result of his oWrvations and researches. Uc tells us that 
he * had a double object in view, namely, to promote a ra}>id 

* communication with India, by way of Egypt, through the 

* agency of steam navigation ; and, as a natural consequence 

* of this measure, to secure our northern frontier against the 
< perils of northern invasion. In order to leave no part of the 

* question unilluminated, a journal of the lino of route has been 

* given, with sketches of scenery and antiquities; instructions 

* have been supplied for the navigator, calculations for the eco- 

* nomist, and statistical and political data for the proficient in 

* military science.’ 

Captain Head proposes that this overland, or rather more 
direct communication, should be connected with the steam-pac- 
kets which at present sail monthly from Falmouth fur Malta ; 
that u branch steamer should be ready to carry the Indian 
packet thence to Alexandria, and that another stc^anicr should 
be in waiting at Suez to receive it on its arrival there, and pro- 
ceed with it to Bombay. TJie time necessary he calculates 
thus 

T)in/s, Mill'S. 

Faliuoutli to Malta, (as at present,) including two 

days at Gibraltar 16 S250 

Stay at Malta , 2 

IVlalta to Alexandria 6 t>37 

Alexandria to Suck, by Cairo .... 6 175 

Suez to Aden 8,1 

Stay at Aden ....... ti~ 

Aden to Bombay 10, J Ill'll 

fil 6:2^9 

Letters forwarded from Bombay by fiorsc-dak or post, wouhl, 
he calculates, reach Madras in less than fifty-seven, and Cal- 
cutta in about fifty-nine days, or two months, from London. 

Such is the proposed plan. Tlie great physical difiiculty is 
the supply of fuel at the eastern stations. Bombay, it is pro- 
bable, could always bo supplied at a fair rate by the quantity 
carried out to that port as ballast. Captain Head proposes that 
the depot at Aden should be supplied by ships, on their way to 
Bombay from Bogland^ during the south-west moasooDf run- 
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ning through the Mozambique channel and on to Aden, before 
hearing down for that port, which it is calculated would lengthen 
the voyage not more than one month ; while Suez might be 
supplied from Alexandria by coals brought from England, and 
carried first up the Nile to Cairo, and then on camels to Suez. 
In this way he reckons that they might be supplied at Bombay 
at 408. the ton, at Aden at dOs., and at Suez at 60s. As coals 
have been discovered, and even wrought, in various places of 
India, it is not impossible that, in the course of time, they might 
bo found equal in quantity and quality to the demand for steam 
and Ollier purposes. Captain Head supposes that three new 
steamers would suffice ; two on the Indian side of Egypt, and 
one between Egypt and IVlalta. 

The estimate of the annual expense of each steam- boat varies 
from L.26,800, that furnished by the East India Company, to 
L.5974, 12s. as given by Captain Head ; — the former calculating 
the vessel to last fifteen years, the- latter twenty ; the former 
estimating the original expense of each vessel at L.35,600, the 
latter at Ii.l2,000. Similar discrepancies occur in all the other 
items of account. It is probable that the one is a good deal too 
high, while the other, grounded on the data furnished by mer- 
chants, eager to see the enterprise undertaken, is considerably too 
low. When Captain Head, among the receipts, reckons L.45,000 
for the postage of 300,000 letters annually, L. 10,000 for news- 
papers, and no less than L.30,000 for what he calls periodical 
law papers, bills of exchange, &c. for India, he seems to go to a 
ridiculous extreme. 

The Company estimate the total expense of four steamers, for fifteen 

years, at ....... jL.1,608,000 

Captain Head, that of three, for twenty years, at 606,800 

It is not our intention to attempt reconciling these jarring con- 
clusions, nor indeed is it necessary. If the regular steam na- 
vigation *fs found practicable at all, the expense must, in the 
first instance, be defrayed either by the Government, or by the 
merchants of India and England. In the present unsettled state 
of Indian revenue, it is not probable that the Government, either 
at home or abroad, will add a new branch of expense to their 
already severely burdened finances; while, if it is to be at- 
tempted by a body of merebants, their local knowledge and 
intimacy with the details of the economy of navigation, would 
give the plans conducted by them many advantages, in point of 
saving, over any to be managed by the servants of Govern- 
ment, either in the East or West. But Government should 
lend its aid ; and perhaps a plan undertaken by merebants in 
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India and England, under the protection of Government, and 
with a contract for the transmission of Government despatches 
and packets, under such regulations as might he agreed on,— fix- 
ing, of course, the times of sailing and the length of passage, and 
stipulating a reasonable sum on these principles, — would oner the 
best commencement of such an enterprise. The postage ot 
letters, if not otherwise arranged by the contract, might be loft 
with the undertakers for a certain period, if they fulfilled the 
terms qf their contract. In this way. Government, while it 
contributed a fixed share, would not bo led unadvisedly into an 
expense that, under its management, must in its nature bo in a 
great degree uncertain ; while the execution would be intrusted 
to that able, wealthy, and intelligent body of men, who are 
most eager for its success, and who have it most in their power 
to manage it economically and cfiicicntly. 

Another route has also been proposed, proceeding from Ilom- 
bay to Uussora, then up the Euphrates to Bcles and Bir, thence 
across the Desert to Aleppo and Scanderoon, and so on t(» Malta 
and England. The disadvantages of this route are the nume- 
rous obstructions by rocks and shallows when the river Is low, 
and the danger from the Arabs in mounting the Euphrates, and 
in passing from Bir to Aleppo. On the other hand, it is stated 
as an advantage, that the supply of bitumen or naphtha, as fuel, 
is inexhaustible and cheap. But, as long as Egypt is (piiet, the 
route by the Red Sea possesses many advantages. The effects 
of Mohammed All’s conquest of Syria on the neighbouring Arab 
tribes remains yet to be seen, and may in the issue greatly faci- 
litate that by the Euphrates. At all events, in cases where the 
road by Egypt from any cause wsis shut up, the power of ad- 
vancing above Korna, on the Tigris, by means of steam, would 
greatly shorten the period of time employed in the transit; even 
when it was necessary to resort to the old overland route, by 
Tartars, from Bagdad to Aleppo or Constantinople. 

It is probable that the steam- vessels could carry little or no- 
thing of a cargo properly so called. Their fuel, and provisions 
for their crews and passengers, would occupy must of their spare 
room. It should seem, however, that the knowledge of the 
dangers of the navigation of the lied Se.i, and the intimacy 
with the trade of the two countries which such voyages would 
produce, joined to the introduction of a more regular govern- 
ment into Egypt and the Arabian coast, ought naturally, were 
not the Pacha himself a merchant, to generate a limited trade 
in the productions of the East and West, from India to the 
Moditerraiicati, by the route by whicli that commerce was con- 
ducted from the earliest periods of recorded time. Sucb a com- 
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mcrce could not fail to be beneficial both to Egypt and to our 
Eastern territories. 

The real difficulty, in the first instance, seems to be the want 
of a Eritish population in India sufficiently numerous, by its 
constant and extensive demand for communication with the 
mother country, to support the regular expense of such an esta- 
blishment. The English in India arc generally estimated at 
little more than thirty thousand. The demand for passages 
through Egypt, even .at present, we believe would ho A’^ety great. 
Numbers of our countrymen in India would embrace such an 
opportunity of visiting Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, and Franco, on their way to their native country or to 
India. But the totiil number of letters in so limited .a popula- 
tion would increase but slowly, while the ordinary conveyance, 
by which letters arrive cheaply, sometimes in little more than 
three months, still remained open. A more extended popula- 
tion of Europeans would indeed tend more than any thing else 
to support the proposed plan ; especially as the increase would, 
in a considerable degree, consist of .active and speculative men, 
who hoped to introduce new branches of tr.adc, or to improve 
the old. 

As to the general question arising out of this view, and which 
has been so mu(di agiliited with reference to other purposes, — 
Whether the settlement of Englishmen in the interior of India 
ought to bo encouraged or checked ; and, as connected with 
that question, Whether the regulation prohibiting them from 
acquiring lauded property is really beneficial to the natives, for 
whose benefit it was professed to be introduced, — we shall, at 
present, in passing, make only a very few remarks. 

On these subjects, the two classes of Euro])cans, those who 
are in the service of the Company, and those Avho are not, have 
in general entertained opinions diametrically opposite. In this, 
as in many other instances, wo believe that the best cxpl.'iuation 
of the diversity will be found in the bistory of the measure it- 
self. The Company, in its origin, when invested with a grant 
of the monopoly of the English trade to India, received at the 
same time such powers as were considered requisite to render it 
effectual ; and, among others, that of securing and sending home 
such interlopers as interfered with their interest by buying or 
selling, or otherwise carrying on trade within their peculiar 
bounds. As long as the monopoly was absolute, these extraor- 
dinary powers, though occasionally exercised in an arbitrary and 
oppressive mode, were considered as a necessary part of it. The 
hostility between the licensed and unlicensed trader, which ori- 
ginated during this period, became very acrimonious, — much re- 
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sembling the antipathy between oustom-houge officer and smug- 
gler, or the bailiff and his prey. When, instead of being mere 
traders, the Company came to bo sovereigns also, and factories 
were united with provinces, the hatred which bad sprung from 
feelings of commercial jealousy was not diminished, but ratlier 
exasperated by political interference. Their servants were not 
only embarrassed by the opposition of these interlopers in the 
purchase of an investment, whether on the Company’s or their 
own private account ; but these men sometimes found their way 
into the territories of the native independent powers, where they 
either traded through foreign bottoms as rivals, or lent these 
princes the aid of their political and military talents, setting the 
Company’s Government at defiance. Even where the unau- 
thorized adventurers, by connivance or otherwise, settled in the 
Company’s oivn territories, the case was not much better. It 
was objected to them, and with much truth, not only that they 
were rivals, but that if they oppressed the natives, they were in 
a great measure beyond the reach of ordinary law. It is to bo 
remembered, that at that period the Company had no English 
courts of justice in the provinces, which were .'ill nominally held 
as part of the dominions of the Great Mogul, and governed by 
the native laws and usages. It was a fixed principle introduced 
for supporting the dignity of the English name, not to suffer an 
Englishman to bo amenable to a native judge; and the British 
courts at the Presidencies had no power to try or punish an 
Englishman for an offence committed in what was not by law 
recognised as British territory. The consequence was, that the 
offender either remained unpunished, or was sent away in a 
summary manner, as being without license within the range of 
thc^ Company's exclusive privilege. When, in the progress of 
legislation, his Majesty’s courts of law at the different presi- 
dencies received the power of trying certain offences, whether 
committed in our own territories or those of our allies, the 
remedy was still very imperfect. A man was to bo brought 
down several hundred miles to trial, with all the crowd of wit- 
nesses for and against him, who were liable to bo detained far 
from home for an indefinite time, or to be dismissed, to return at 
a remote future period. The whole was liker a Parliamentary 
impeachment than an ordinary trial, and was too uncertain and 
t^ expensive to bo often resorted to, even lor considerable 
offences. In snaaller ones, it of course was not thought of; and 
the situation of Englishmen, as to minor offences committed in 
the provinces, continued to be very anomalous. The conso* 
quence was, that any Englishman who was not restrained by 
regard to character, or feelings of justice, could occasion a good 
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deal of annoyance to the inhabitants, and much trouble to the 
public officers. He might be guilty of considerable acts of op* 
pression on the timid and shrinking natives, and redress was 
very uncertain. Considerations such as these, added to the re- 
pugnance always shown to the settlement in the country of 
Curopeans, whether in or out of the service, probably led 
(though at an earlier stage than the last of these changes) to 
the regulation prohibiting an Englishman from holding land. 
That regulation has often been represented as a great proof of 
British disinterestedness. Though always proud of the virtues 
of our countrymen, in that light we cannot consider it. It was 
adopted merely as the remedy of an accidentally existing evil, 
and there was no self-denial in the case ; but, on the contrary, the 
prospect of personal benefit on the part of those who made the 
regulation. They had no desire themselves to settle in the 
country, or to purchase land, but they wished to prevent others 
from doing so. 

But however that may be, it is clear that, at the present day, 
circumstances are fundamentally changed ; and the question now 
stands on quite another basis. As far as relates to the native 
and independent princes of India, the British Residents at the 
courts of the few of them that are left, are quite adequate to pre- 
vent any quarrel from the misconduct of British subjects. So 
far as relates to the Company’s own provinces, it is" to be re- 
membered, that the Company have not for some time possessed 
the exclusive trade of India, and are likely soon to have no share 
in it at all ; that where the trade is free to British subjects, the 
facilities of trade must also be afforded them. And there is no 
good reason, from any peculiarity in the present administration 
of India, why that should not be. The provinces themselves are 
now under a system of law administered by British judges, and 
of which the regulation of the conduct of British subjects forms 
a part ; so that there seems to bo no just cause why all minor 
offences committed by British subjects, should not be investi- 
gated and punished on the spot, under a system of law suited 
to the circumstances of the country. The man who settles in a 
foreign country, should know that by so doing he subjects 
himself to its laws. All Europeans, not Englishmen, and all 
Americans, &c., are already subject to the local authorities. 
If the present laws are not siiflficient for the suppression of 
English delinquency, let them be made more strict. The very 
per mission to settle, will help to obviate the chief difficulty — 
the want of juries. There is talent and firmness enough in 
the provinces to check English as well as Indian misrule, and 
perhaps the former of the two most easily. 
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Tims it would appear that the apprehension formerly enter* 
tained, with some reason, of Biihjecting the natives to insult 
from British violcnee, and of permitting injuries for which there 
was no adequate redress, need no longer be entertained. Tlie 
laws are now made and administered, not under the authority 
of the Great Mogul, but of the King of England, and affect, or 
may easily be made to affect, the English subject, as well as any 
other. But, on the other hand, by excluding him from the pro- 
vinces, raucli injury is occasioned ; and that not only to himself, 
but to the natives. It is well known, that the improvements in 
several manufactures, as, for exam])le, those of indigo, lac-dye, 
and silk, have been introduced by Ein'opean ingenuity. Similar 
advantages arc anticipated in the oluaniiigand preparing of cot- 
ton, sugar, and other articles. Private interest will discover 
how an increase of European goods may be introduced into the 
country, iu exchange for Indian goods now not exported at all, 
or exported to less extent, or of inferior quality. If no great 
increase of liluropcan capital can ho employed, the natural quan- 
tity will at least find its course. But, above all, the European, 
far front injuring or oppressing the Indian, would necessarily 
act as his hest and most effectual protector. If lie himself has 
hind, ho will be careful not to suffer excessive or illegal exac- 
tions to be made in his own case; and from him his neighbours 
will speedily^ learn to jirotcct themselves. Unauthorized de- 
mands Sometimes eontinuc to he levied after they have been 
given up by the rcvenne-h«»}ird ; these would sooner be checked. 
If grievances exist, the European knows the best cliniincl to seek 
redress ; he has cour.-ige to face tin; diflicultics opposed to him, 
and may often maI<o known the real stale of circumstances, 
when otlnu vvise, from ditrerenco of language and other obstacles, 
tlie truth could never reach tlio car of Government. One of tlio 
greatest evils, and most difticult to he removed, in tho present 
system, 18 the ivant of publicity in all proceedings, both revenue 
and judicial, iii the provinces. A sprinkling of Europeans over 
the country is the best, perhaps tlic only remedy. Far from being 
an injury, therefore, the settlement of a few Englishmen among 
the native inhabitants promises to bo a real benelit and blessing. 
Lndor the inspection of a liberal and prudent government at tlio 
Presidencies, we are not afraid of the thing being overdone. If 
a European wishes to get rid of his capital, he Ims only to buy 

cultivation. This 

will soon be found out. In some branches, indeed, approaching 
to an art or manufacture, and which require superior skill and 
irtbA*’ European may excel, and have the advantage ; but 
in the mere production of grain, for example, or in any ordinary 
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cultivation or trade, ho has no cliance of coping with the native, 
either in patience or economy. Wherever he succeeds, it is a 
proof that his skill was wanted, and that he has been of use: 
where he fails, he has at least had fair play. We may leave him 
to the discipline of nature. It is well known, that in the island 
of Salsotte, near Bombay, land has long been allowed to be held 
by British subjects ; but though managed by men of uncommon 
capacity and ingenuity, it never turned out a profitable specu- 
lation, and the cultivation was supported, and even then not 
successfully, only by its union with a distillery, in which the 
siipoi'iur science of the Kuropcan, and a Government contract, 
were brought into play. In all speculations, merely agricultu- 
ral, the minute attentions necessary to prevent waste, fraud, and 
negligence, could never he exerted by Kuropcarjs, where labour 
was hired on a large scale. 

As to the argument, that, in many of our provinces, the differ- 
ent rights which arc involved in every field of cultivated land, 
leave no room for Ivuropcan purchase, and that certain rights 
exist over waste and unoccupied lands — that from these and 
other peculiarities, English colonists could only be partially ad- 
mitted into* India, — tlic argument is fair atid just, as far as it 
goes. It is against English regulation, nut native law or usage, 
that we argue. No one can desire, in the present state of the 
country, to alter the laws and customs of the natives for the 
purpose of admitting a foreign race. All that ran bo asked is, 
that the linglishinaii may be allowed to settle or buy, where no 
such law' prevents him. He might for example buy lands from 
a IMussulinan, from an Anneniau, from a Parsec, from a native 
Christian, from a Bohra. If he is excluded by the law or known 
usage of any province or distiict, he must submit. There can 
liardly, in any case, be a solid objection to his holding, as zemin- 
dar, the government share of produce, though there may, in 
many instances, be serious objections to the government’s placing 
him in that capacity. 

That the public officers of the Company should not view with 
favour the settlement of Europeans in the provinces, need ex- 
cite no surprise. Every man is fond of ease ; even a good and 
active public servant is so. The new settler would probably, if 
a clover man, give a great deal of trouble. He would question 
known usages; ho would bo jealous of imposition; he would 
often scent mischief where there was none ; ho would bo nine 
times wrong ; hut if he was right the tenth, he would more than 


* Malcolm’s Political History of Indian vol. ii. p. 251. 
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rapay to his country all the trouble ho occasioned. It is pre- 
cisely his being an observing and inquisitive person, that makes 
him a useful one. It is vain to expect to govern any country 
well without trouble.* 

There is another reflection that may reconcile some persons 
to these conclusions, and that is, that in spite of oiir laws, Bri- 
tish men, under another name, will find their way into the pro- 
viifces. The class of Half-castes or Anglo-Indians, is rapidly 
increasing, and must rise, as they ought to do, in wealth and 
consideration. Numbers of them have had British education, 
and they may freely spread over the land. Their example may 
perhaps show, taking a retrospect of the time past, that there is 
not so much danger, as is generally supposed, of Englishmen 
interfering with the natives. But a very small proportion of 
this class have turned themselves to country pursuits. Agri- 
cultural speculations are never likely to be a favourite employ- 
ment with Englishmen of any cL'iss in India. To those who have 
capital the risk is too great, the gain too small ; while even tlie 
lowest class are not disposed to engage in the muniial occupa- 
tions of such pursuits. Tlie climate is too unfavourable. Were 
the provinces thrown open, some capital, as wo have already 
said, would, in the first instance, be squandered in idle s(diomcs ; 
a few rash adventurers would travel over the country, till they 
saw how little was to be done ; the delusion would soon pass 
away ; and this first class of ardent adventurers would be suc- 
ceeded by a second and soberer one, who, profiting by tlio fail- 
ure or the experience of those who preceded them, in less num- 
bers, and in connexion with houses of trade, would traverse the 
country to spy out its capacities, and to borrow or introduce 
new arts. It has been truly repeated over and over again, that 
India does not admit of colonization, in the usual sense of the 
term. It is already occupied and employed. But there seems 
to be no good reason why it should be the only land from which 
even the chance of improvement from foreign ingenuity is to be 
excluded by law. The few Europeans who settled in it would 
probably take up their residence in towns, and turn their at- 


* Perhaps the power of granting licenses to settle in the pro- 
vinces, should he committed, in the first uistance, to the local gttvern- 
meats at the different Presidencies, as has hecii proposed in Air (jrant’s 
letter to the Chairman of the Court of Directors. There are many 
reasons for this. They are on the spot, and by watching the working 
of the measure, could check any excess or abuse that occurred, subiect 
to the usual responsibility. *' 
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tention to manual trades^ commerce, the arts, medicine, .&e. 
From similarity of situation and interest, they would be likely 
to associate most closely with the Anglo-Indians, and both 
would soon form but one body. Allowing that their children 
at first fell below the level of Europeans, yet if the means of 
instruction are not withheld from them, and if they are not, by 
the partiality of our laws, placed in an unfavourable situation, 
there seems no reason why they should not very early possess a 
mental superiority over the rest of the inhabitants, and gradu- 
ally rise higher still in the scale of improvement. To doubt it 
seems to be to maintain that the religion, literature, and policy 
of India will be found superior to those of Europe. But in order 
to do justice to this mixed class, we must give them a political 
and civil existence, which at present they can hardly be said to 
have. Till recently, we have repulsed them from all alliance 
and fellow-feeling with us. We have wished ourselves, and them 
loo, to forget that we came from the same fathers. We have at- 
tempted to mingle them with those low classes which had 
scarcely a place in the social order. With a blind and perverse 
policy, we had nearly converted into bitter enemies a numerous 
body whom, by mere sufferance, and the slightest attention, we 
might have made our firmest friends. They found themselves 
strangers and outcasts in their own country ; — outcasts, because 
they were Englishmen. They had literally nothing to do Avith 
the laws but to obey them. Their numbers and wealth liave 
finally wrested from us a tardy and ungracious acknowledgment 
of some <»f their civil rights, if we Avish to retain India, avc Avill 
cherish the connexion Avith them. They area growing and in- 
telligent race. They AA'ill in due time spread over the land. 
They will knoAV it better than ourselves, i.et us conciliate their 
])ride, — their honest pride, — and open a field to their generous 
hopes, if not from justice, at least fr«)m policy. It has often 
been remarked, niul Avith some foundation in truth, that so 
feeble is our hold on the native population, and so much is our 
]>owcr in its nature military, that any great calamity suffered by 
our armies Avould render our superiority in India precarious ; 
since any other European nation, gOA'erniiig on our principles, 
could take up our institutions as it found them ; and except that 
probably the natives could not hope to find such liberal and 
cnlighlenod masters, the change Avould hardly be knoAvn. 
There is no mass of populatum in the country that Avould long 
for Englishmen as English ; none from which our strength could 
he recruited. The only pi-inclplo at present existing is obedience 
to the ruler, no matter who he be. In some respects we have 
been less politic than the Romans, We have no towns, rich in 
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English popnlationi who could shut their gates, and organize a 
resistnnee ygainst the common enemy, till our shattered armies 
wore recM'uited ; none to exult if our banners again waved in the 
field. We have preferred present ease to future safety. But if 
we are not inelined to govern India merely as a military post, 
to stint and check its natural calls for improvement and change, 
we will not deny it oneof the most obvious and ordinary means of 
iniprovement, by throwing obstacles in the way of such adven- 
turers as may wish to carry their capital or industry into it. If 
they are mistaken, the loss is their own ; the hard lessons of 
adversity will sjiecdily correct their imprudence; hut every 
concentration of Uritisli population and enterprise in that coun- 
try, will not onlyhenelit the natives, but must eventually add, 
in some degree, to British power and seeiirity. The other inha- 
hitants of India may like or dislike the British Oovernmciit. 
The English and Anglo-Indian population must ever he attached 
to it, if fairly treated, and will be ready to defend its existence 
as tho foundation of their own. 

As to the second object of our author’s ivork, tho securing of 
our northern frontier against the perils of northern invasion, 
although wo would not willingly overlook or despise any dan- 
ger to which our empire may be exposed, we are inelined to 
think that the facility of an attack on that quarter has in gene- 
ral been rather overrated; in consequence of which, in all our 
temporary quarrels with Russia, the tlireat of an invasion of 
our Indian possessions has been hung over our heads as a bug- 
bear to terrify us from the pursuit of nearer objects of policy. 
Such an invasion is a serious matter. It cannot be made as a 
conp-dc’-main. It requires great preparation, great force, and 
long marefics, in tlie eye of all the world. It n>ay be necessary 
to force a way through hmstilo nations before arriving at tho 
empire to be attacked. Captain Head points out four lines; 

* each of which,’ ho tells us, ‘ has its advoc:itc, and they have all 

* engaged the attention of the government at St Petersburg.’ 
Tho first is from tho south shores of the Black Sea, setting 
out from the Plains of Erzerum, which Colonel Sir John 
M. Kinncir has pointed out as particularly suited for collecting 
an army to inarch to the attack of I’crsia or India ; the invading 
army advancing in one campaign to Herat. Here preparations 
would bo made for a second campaign, which it is supposed 
might carry it on to India. As the subjugation of Persia is held 
to be necessary on this plan, an allowance of one campaign for 
tho march from tho Black Sea to Herat, including the conquest 
of Persia, is scanty enough. But this lino of operations is too 
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long; and even if the country the invaders passed through were 
subdued, they could not venture to leave behind a newly subju- 
gated kingdom. It is the route which Bonaparte, advancing 
from Burope by Asia Minor, in the plenitude of his power, aided 
by Russia, and with Turkey and Persia in his interests, might 
have chosen as the best and most direct. For obvious reasons 
it would not be so for Russia. The basis of the second line is 
the south shore of the Caspian about Asterabad, Herat being 
still the basis of ulterior operations. He thinks this the most 
likely to be attempted, as only the co-operation, not the subjuga- 
tion of Persia, would bo required. Witliout admitting the force 
of this remark, it has at least the advantage of a shorter line of 
operations, and the means of drawing supplies in the lirstinstauce 
from the heart of Russia, by water carriage by the Caspian, the 
Wolga, and its branches. Captain Head, we tliink, underrates 
the difficulty of the march of a regular army through Persia 
and Khorasau, with all its ponderous matc.ritl. A country that 
is chielly travcrsc<l by caravans, that is crossed by extensive de- 
serts, that is generally deficient in water, must be passed with 
great difficulty by a regular force, and presents formidable ob- 
stacles even to the best commissariat. ‘ The third line of advance 
‘ from Russia would bo from the east shore of the Caspian Sea 

* across a desert to Khiva, on the Oxiis or Amu river, and thence 
‘ to Balkh, and by a caravan route to the Indus. A fourth route 
‘ lies still farther to the east than the Oxus or Amu river*, and 
‘ would pass through the city of Kohkhand, wliicb communicates 
‘ by a river with the Sea of Aral ; it would pi’ocecd to Bokhara, 

* and by Balkh to the Indus. As these routes are more cast- 

* ward, they are found to bo shorter; and an advance to the two 

* latter, if attempted, would most probably be executed with 
‘ rapidity. Tlie success of the enterprise would, however, be 

* more precarious than the western routes, and might be looked 

* on in the light of a coup- de-main* — P. 74. 

In this preference we cannot agree with the author. If, in- 
deed, Persia were subdued, and the Afghan country as far as 
Kandahar reduced and pacified, no |dacc8 could form better 
points from which to start than Herat and Kandahar. But these 
are mighty umlcrfukings, not to be effectually achieved in a cam- 
paign or two, and the very progress of which would sufficiently 
excite alarm, and call for preparation. Being carried on in a 
country so well known as Persia, nothing could be hid ; jealousy 
would instantly be excited in Burope. None of her neighbours 
can seriously desire that Russia should extend her power. And 
while her western frontier was threatened, she could hardly 
afford to carry on these eastern operations on the extensive scale 
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that would be necessary to secure their success, even against 
Asiatic enemies. On that account, among many others, we should 
think India most in danger from the two last lines. They suppose 
the possession of either Khiva or Bokhara, or both; but, for rea- 
sons already given in this Journal,* we think that these countries, 
which are falsely considered as a mere Tartar waste, could be 
overrun, so as to cause much less jealousy than would be exci- 
ted by an attack on Persia; and, if possessed by Russia, they would 
form a place d'armes where a certain proportion of troops would 
always be in readiness in a line climate ; where a military arse- 
nal, stores, ammunition, provisions, and every requisite fur 
operations in the field, could be amassed at leisure,— remote 
from observation, and yet at a nearer point than any other to 
our frontier, and close on the country which supplies the finest 
horses in Asia for the mounting of cavalry. Here would be a 
permanent danger; and the point where ojierations commence 
would be so distant from Buropc, and so much removed by 
deserts from observation, tliat a campaign might be far ad- 
vanced before the news of its commencement reached England. 
The base of operations would in this case be the Amu or Oxus 
at Terraid, or, perhaps, even Balkh and Kundez. The dilli- 
culties of passing through the Afghan and Sikh country exists 
equally on all the four lines. On the two last, there would be 
the advantage of a much longer range of water-carriage, and a 
shorter land-march, than on the others : tlio chief difficulty 
would be the passage over the llindu-kush mountains, which 
separate Usbek Tartary from Kabul. There are several passes 
over these snow-topped mountains quite practicable for cavalry, 
for loaded cattle, and oven, according to Lieutenant Burnes, for 
twelve-pounders ; and no invader has ever been impeded during 
the summer months by the difficulties they present. The trans- 
port of heavy artillery would form a delay and imped^ent to 
a modern army ; but an army pushing on to act in' the field 
would not probably encumber itself with a heavy train, but 
trust lor a supply to success whicli alone would render it re- 
quisite. Even the infantry would probably bo mounted till 
t ley reached the scene of action, ft may be questioned whether 
It would not be possible to pass through the country from the 
XUS to the Sutlej, even as enemies. All former invaders 
passed it as enemies and plunderers. The bands of Turkoman 
ana i^ossac marauders would assist not a little a Russian 
commissariat. But this would make the whole affair depend 


* Vol. xliii. p. 104, 
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on one effort, would cut off any chance of regular supplies 
from the rear, and would throw hoth the Afghans and Sikhs 
into the interest of the English. 

As to the length of the route, we shall only state that of the 
second and third lines as the most feasible. 

Miles. 

Second A storabad to^Herat, . . 610 

Herat to Caudaliar, . . 370 

jt Caudahar to Kabul, . . 176 


Here the second and third lines meet. 


1166 

Miles. 


Third line— Matigiishlau to Khiva, . . . 240 

Khiva to Balkh, . . . 700 

Balkh to Kabul, 540; (probably an error 
of tlie press for 240 or 340,) 340 


1280 


To start from Balkh, therefore, would save the troops nearly a 
thousand miles of march in a foreign territory, and bring them 
so much more unbroken to the field of action. 


Miles. 

From Kabul to i\ttock, . . • • 230 

Attock to the Sutlej, about . . 420 

At Attock, the invaders reach the Penjab, and, if they hud 
not previously felt the inlluence of the British power, it would 
now become visible. We have not speculated on the chance of 
their being joined or opposed by the Persians, Afghans, or 

8ikhs ; but it may be observed, in passing, that for any state, 

not virtually subdued, to admit into its territory, us friends, such 
a force as must be supposed necessary for attacking British 
India, would be a novelty in politics. Still more would it be 
strange *to find two or three states so disposed ; though many 
individuals of them ail might join, lured by the charms of a 
chujmv or raid on the rich provinces of India. Wo have not 
alluded to the steps which certainly would be adopted for em- 
barnissing the advancing force, even in the early stages of its 
progress. We have merely accompanied the supposed march. 
On reaching the Indus, however, they would meet with a new 
obstacle, whicli has sprung up but as yesterday. The command 
of that great river, which admits of the plying of steam-vessels 
of considerable size, both on it and its tributary streams, woul4 
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Bubjoct tliem, as Captain Hoad justly remarks, to numerous dis- 
advantages. The opposing army could have the command of 
stores, battering, and all other artillery, reinforcements of men, 
and supplies of every description, which could be thrown on 
the point, either in front or rear, where they could most annoy 
the enemy, or benefit our armies. The live rivers that intersect 
the Penjab, and several of which arc navigable to a considerable 
height, would afford immense advantages to the Power possessed 
of the water. None of our readers can have forgot the naval 
armament of Alexander the Great on these rivers. Native 
vessels of seventy- live tons still, wo arc told, navigate the river 
at Lahore. In Mr Hamilton’s time, flat-bottomed vessels of two 
hundred tons navigated the river to Bakhor, Multan, and 
Lahore,* and it is only the unsettled state of the country since 
that time which has interrupted its navigation. I'ur nearly a 
thousand miles up from its entrance, <’it which point the chief 
difliculty occurs, there is never less than liftecn or twenty feet 
of water, according to Captain [lead, or twelve, according to 
General Malcolm. It cannot be doubted that the power of steam 
would bo a now and valuable auxiliary added to our other means 
of defence on our northern frontier; the more so tusit would not 
bo possessed by the enemy. 

We have no design to enter more deeply into the (|ucstiou of 
northern invasion, which would require many more minute 
enquiries and details, geographical and military, than we have 
leisure for; but we may be allowed to doubt whether the alarm 
it sometimes excites, he not a remnant of n feeling natural 
enough in past times, but hardly justified at present. Since 
Bonaparte alarmed us from Bgypt, and even since that great 
warrior and the Russian Alexander planned the march of an 
army to the Bast, the Bast itself is changed. At the former of 
these periods, the escape of a few French frigates beyond the 
Capo was a matter of reasonable concern. The monarch of 
Mysore was brooding over his real or imaginary wrongs, and 
ardent for vengeance. His troops, his very name, were still 
formidable. Armies were ready to start up at the appearance 
of a slight European force, round which they might rally. The 
Nizam was uncertain ; even the Nabob of the Carnatic was 
hardly to be depended upon. At the second period, the whole 
civilized world, England and America excepted, might be con- 
sidered as directed by Bonaparte. After the peace of Tilsit, he 
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seemed to be on the road to universal conquest. The nations 
of the earth quailed at his name. Kven beyond the civiliased 
world, Russia, Turkey, and Persia were believed to be under 
his influence. This brought the second Chengiz Khan to the 
very borders of India ; and there the Mahratta empire was still 
erect ; the Pesliwa, Sindia, Holkar, were all great powers. A 
dangerous combination of native princes, and of idle soldiers of 
■fortune, might h.ave aided the adventurous warrior, who could 
contrive to enter India with but a moderate force from the 
north. The case is ixow changed. The appciarancc of even a 
strong army in India, though it would attract a few adventurers 
to join it, could command the alliance of no powerful prince. 
Even where the princes remain, the military j>ower, with a few 
unimportant exceptions, is no longer in their hands. The 
organization of the country is entirely with tlio English. Time 
would not be allowed the invader to embody and discipline a 
native force. The whole brunt of the war would fall upon the 
original invaders, who would be daily mown away by the sword, 
and the climate, and fatigue. Shut out entirely from supplies 
by sea, the precarious reinforcements sent by along lino of some 
tlipusand miles of land communication, if they ever arrived, 
could never be expected to maintain their numbers or vigour. 
With a bravo, active, and numerous enemy on every side of 
them, even partial victory would only lead them nearer to ruin. 
Against barbarians the attempt would be dangerous; against an 
intelligent, civilized enemy, full of resources, we consider it, in 
the present stale of India and of Europe, as a mere dream. The 
dangers of India are internal, not external, and must bo guarded 
against by good government and an enlightened policy. 

Although Captain Head professes to have had the success of 
steam navigation principally in view in writing this volume, he 
has not confined himself to that object. The bulk of tbo work 
is composed of bis Itiueravy from India to Malta, ombeUished 
by a scries of engravings, on a large scale, of tbo most remark- 
able scenery and antiquities on the route, beginning at Bombay, 
continued up the Red Sea and through Egypt, and finishing at 
Malta. They are chiefly occupied with the eternal monuments 
of Egyptian labour and art, accompanied by illustrations, either 
collected on the spot, or drawn from the works of former tra- 
vellers. The work will be found useful, not only to overland 
travellers, but to such as confine themselves to the tour of Egypt, 
which has now become as common an object of foreign travel, 
as a visit to France or Italy was but fifty years ago. 
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Art. III.— 1. Outrages de M, Jules Janin, 16 vol«, 12mo. 
Patia; 1832. 

2. (Ewvres Completes de Victor Hugo, 12 vols. 8vo. Paris ; 
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npuE literature of France baa certainly for the last three years 
exhibited a very remarkable spectacle. The most start- 
ling contradiction seems to exist between the theory and prac- 
tice of the more distinguished of its literary men ; — between the 
pi*inciples by whicli they feel and iidmit that literature must be 
guided, and the actual results by which they illustrate those 
principles. Nowhere has the complaint been more loudly and 
generally urged than in France, that the spirit of selfishness, 
the want of religious convictions, the discordant and conflicting 
views of morals, the cynical and licentious tone which pervade 
its lighter literature, are destructive to every thing profound or 
permanent. Nowhere is the necessity of infusing into it a bet- 
ter spirit more eloquently inculcated, or the importance of be- 
lief as the basis of every thing great, cither in thought or ac- 
tion, more forcibly stated. Yet, alas ! romance follows romance, 
one play presses on the heels of another; and still the same 
chaos of opinion is exhibited — still the tics whicli form the ce- 
ment of society are assailed — still the faith whicli for eighteen 
hundred ycai’s has survived the influence of timi!, the change of 
habits, feelings, and systems, and ‘the drums and tramplings of 

* many conquests,’ is assailed and discountenanced as an obso- 
lete and cflc.tc principle, no longer capable of vivifying, direct- 
iug, or comforting the licait, and which must give way to a newer 
and more pcrtcct rovolation; and still these comfortless views 
continue to he embodied in scenes of licentious indulgence, or 
revolting atrocity, succeeding each other in a giddy bacclianuliau 
whirl. The very spirit of the ‘anarch old’ seems for some time 
past to have presided over this branch of the literature of our 
neighbours;^ making it ope vast contradiction, a bottomless gulf 
of iucougruitics, out ol wliich at ouc time arises ‘ a spirit like 

* an angel with bright liair dabbled iii blood ; ’ at another, the 
ginning aspect of a demon or a satyr ; while every tone, from 
laughter to despair, even to the ‘sound of hands logether emote,’ 
rises in confuRcd and confusing accents frera its gloomy margin. 

' orriliiic faicll*;, 

f'Ciniti «li (loloro, accenti il’irn, 

Voci aUe c fiochc e snon di man von eiic. 
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If we could regard this state as any thing else but one of 
transition, — as a step towards re>conducting the convictions 
and opinions of men into their ancient and natural channels, 
the prospect would indeed be suiTiciently comfortless. At this 
moment the literature of France has neither the calm self- 
balanced and tranquil dignity of a literature of belief, nor the 
resistless and overbearing strength which characterised the dc- 
sti’uctive literature of the eighteenth century. In truth, that 
literature might be called in one sense a literature of conviction. 
The destruction of what was then branded by the name of su- 
perstition, the belief in the boundless energies and inherent ex- 
cellence of human nature,— philosophy, in short, falsely so called, 
was to that period the substitute for the religious convictions 
and deference to authority which had formed the constructive, 
or rather cementing principles, of the ages which had preceded 
it ; the bond which for the time united men in the ranks of 
one crusade. The evils which were to bo the result^ of this 
new illumination, the void which would bo left in society 
when that terrible array should have struck its camp, and left 
desolate the country through which their march had lain, had 
not then been impressed upon the mind by that most unan- 
swerable of teachers. Experience. No doubts then occurred to 
damp expectation ; all 'were confident in the regeneration of 
mankind through this modern Apocalypse ; actions and opinions 
tended to one clear and definite end — the overthrow and remo- 
val of all that was, to make way for that which was to come. 
So long as the walls of the old edifice were crashing around 
them, and temple and tower, crucifix and throne, one by one, 
went to the ground, all was harmony and gaiety among the 
workmen : they saw and were delighted with their visible pro- 
gress ; the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and ho that 
smoothed with the hammer him that smote on the anvil, — not 
now to build up, as of old, but to pull down ; while Europe stood 
aghast at the tremendous power thus brought into play ; and, 
08 the echo of each successive downfall burst upon its ear, trem- 
bled within its courts and palaces, for the stability of its insti- 
tutions. 

But there conies a time when a more sobered and anxious 
feeling succeeds this first exuberance of confidence. The old 
edifice is in the dust; men have settled thciiiselves down, as they 
best might, in the new mansion which has been run up in its 
room. But rocked and shaken by every wind, cold and com- 
fortless by its very vastness, it is soon found neither to afford 
shelter nor security. Men begin to doubt their own wisdom, 
and to say in their hearts, as they compare what they have 
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done with what they have undone, ‘ the old was better.* Then 
comes in literature, too, a period of doubt, despondency^ and 
complaint ; contradiction and counteraction ^ke the phme of that 
unanimity which had given so terrible a grandeur to their con- 
centrated efforts. When the crimes of the Revolution had sha- 
ken men's confidence in the native excellence ofi.the human 
heart, oven though controlled by philoRophy, and when its 
misfortunes and sufferings had impressed upon them the neces- 
sity of some higher paraclete than the philosophy of the Ency- 
clopediey without at tlie same time suggesting to them how the 
void was to he filled ; — when all began secretly to feel that there 
must he a deeper principle of reverence than mere utility, and 
yet each was left to follow in darkness such phantom of virtue 
or religion as his temperament, his fatiey, or Ins interest might 
eiiahie him to fi.iiue; — it was then that, according to the de- 
spondwig cnnfessiou of the most eminent of its ornaments at the 
present <lay, French literature, deprived at once of that central 
point and sup])orl which had been afforded it by the enthusiasm 
of general belief, and of iluit substitute for genuine faith which 
had for a time been supplied by the fanaticism of destruc- 
tion, became at last an intellectual, as it liad previously been a 
moral, nullity; — that limbo of coiiAicling tendencies, aimless 
speculations, and perverted ability, which wo witness at this 
moment. 

But, gloomy as the state of matters may at first sight appear, 
yet considered (and in this light wc certainly regard it) as an 
unavoidable step in the transition to better things, it is, after all, 
mure desirable than tlic splendour of the imposing but destruc- 
tive period w'hich it has replaced. When the tide which has 
set so long towards the abyss of fatalism and materialism first 
begins to be met by a contrary current, no wonder if for some 
time men, who are ns the harks upon its surface, are tossed up 
in convulsive heavings, or whirled round in restless eddies by 
the collision of the tides ; nor if this state of commotion should 
appear to themselves more uncomfortable than the smoother 
current down which they had been hitherto hurried. It may be 
so for a time, but it is much to think that the tide has turned 
towards its legitimate clianncl, and that as it acquires strength, 
all this agitation must gradually disappear, and the stream of 
opinion flow on once more, unbroken and majestic, through 
healthier channels and towards a happier sliore. 

W^o are not disposed, therefore, to look even on this literary 
anarchy with an unmixed feeling of regret or dislike. It indi- 
cates at least a distrust of the wrong path, if not a progress to- 
wards the riglit. Never again, wc think, by any convulsion of 
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opinion, conid Franco be brought to exhibit the spectacle of 
Atheis|n proclaimed by law, of the God of Nature superseded 
by the Goddess of Xjibcrty, of n universal faith (the only faith 
left) in the inborn energies and unaided virtues of man. Those 
dreams arc dissipated, and though in their room many visions, 
scarcely more substantial, have arisen, it is a singular, and on 
the whole a consoling feature, that at the bottom of one and all 
of them lies the admission of the necessity of a faith, — a religion. 
The St Simonian, the Theophilanthropist, the Mystic, tlie 
Templar, all concur in the anxious Avisli to re-establish on a 
permanent basis what the one feels to be the prop and secu- 
rity of society, the other to be the animating or consoling prin- 
ciple of the individual. When, out of this heaving mass, any 
thing really firm and stable may be evolved, it would indeed bo 
difficult to conjecture. Men must be allowed, we fear, to go on 
a little longer blowing their own philosophical and religious bub- 
bles, and seeing them burst by collision against each other, or 
by their own brittleness, ere the truth bo fully impressed upon 
their minds, that the Christian religion, old-fashioned as it is, 
and uiisuited as the St Simoniaus would persuade us it is to the 
now wants and relations of the nineteenth century, coutaius in 
itself all those elements which they arc vainly seeking to elabo- 
rate from the philosophic crucible, and will survive to regulate 
the destinies and hopes of mankind, ages after their own unsub- 
stantial and hollow idols have been shattered into atoms. 

Mcantitnc, it is right to bestow a little attention on the works 
which this strange fermentation of opinion has produced, dis- 
tinguished, ns many of them arc, by a high (though not the 
highest) degree of ability. It Is customary with those who are 
politically hostile to the present state of things in France, to 
identify the appearance of the present school of literature (if 
that can be called a school where all the scholars are teachers, 
and each teaches a different doctrine) with the last Revolu- 
tion. But none who has watched the pi'ogrcss of French lite- 
rature during the Restoration, can fail to perceive, that, though 
less openly displayed, the same principles, or, rather, want of 
principles, and the same tendencies, in regard to morality and 
taste, prevailed under Charles the Tenth as under his elective 
successor. The Revolution of July, 1830, merely drew aside the 
covering, and, as Asmodcus did to Don Cleofas, revealed to 
the jmhlic eye what has long been adoing and suffering in the 
inner chambers of the heart. 

The Restoration had done much for the public and social, hut 
little for the private and individual, wants of France. The 
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political coustitutiou it had given, intci'prcted according to its 
true spirit, was sufficient to provide for the rational liberty of 
the subject ; the framework and machinery of the social engine 
seemed unexceptionable; nay, the necessity of providing for 
some moving principle of a more spiritual quality than that iron 
talisman of terror which had been adopted under the Em jure, 
was recognised. But, with a singular inconsistency, while 
the political institutions of the country had been made to bend 
and to take a now form from the new wants and intelligence of 
the time, it seemed as if in all that concerned the inward man, 
it was the object of government to restore the state of things 
before the Revolution — not the same creed merely, but the 
same abuses, the same theoretical though not practical intoler- 
ance, the same deferential submission alike to divine truth 
and palpable human imposture. The effort was made in sin- 
cerity, no doubt, but in the profoundest ignorance of mankind, 
and of the changes, both for good and evil, which a period of 
unexampled convulsion, and unrestrained, unrelenting enquiry 
had wrought in the national character. The Bourbons acted 
on this point, as if the great volume of the world’s history, 
which had closed in 1789, could he opened again in 1814, 
without adverting to the blood-stained and ominous pages 
between, on whicli was written the sad story of the Revolution. 
But the sun cannot be made to go backward upon the dial by 
any human means, nor on the now hollow and everywhere 
undermined soil of Catholicism or Jesuitism was it really pos- 
sible that any thing could be erected calculati d to aifurd a lean- 
ing point or hold amidst the storm, wliich it required no great 
acquaintance with the political meteorology to perceive was 
already blackening in every corner of tho sky. A form, in- 
deed, of faith, the outward pomp and garniture of religion, 
might be fashioned ; tho duo levy of ‘ friars and eremites, 
‘ white, black, and grey, with all their trumpery,’ might be 
raised ; and here and tljcre even some spirit of life breathed into 
their simnlarrum of a faith by tho piety and sincerity of indivi- 
dual convictions. But on the national mind as a wliolc it took 
no hold ; it was no longer the mainspring of action, but at best 
a pleasing and poetical embellishment; occupying only the airy 
distance, wliile political struggles and material interests crowd- 
ed the more palpable foreground. It was like tho prince in the 
talc, half man and half marble, preserving only a paralysed and 
chaimed existence, amidst deserted halls which Imd once been 
populous with worshippers. 

Whether even a more judicious system on the part of govern- 
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ment — a less bigoted adherence to the defects as well as the advan- 
tages of the past, and a more careful attention to the promotion 
of sound, virtuous, religious, and, at the same time, enlightened 
education among the rising youth of l^rauce — would already have 
produced a very difterent result from that which we are witness'* 
ing in literature, it may not bo easy to determine. That it would 
at least have palliated the evil, have prevented it from reaching 
its present height, nay, pcrha])S, have materially accelerated the 
turning of the tide, wo certainly do believe, and regret extremely 
that thq attempt was not made with earnestness and perseve- 
rance. The experiment commenced in the first years of the 
Restoration, and steadily pursued during the sixteen years of 
comparative tranquillity which preceded the movements of July, 
would have been tried with a probability of success which, we 
fear, it is not likely to meet with again fur a considerable time. 

While the character of the national mind, therefore, during 
the Restoration, and particularly during its closing reign, was at 
bottom so substantially the same with what it is at this mo- 
ment, it could not be but that the substantial character of the 
two literatures should also correspond. The difference, in 
truth, is but a difference of degree. A vast chasm, for instance, 
divides the Paul ct Phyinic of St Pierre, or the Estelle of Flo- 
riaii, from the fierce sketches of Vitet, or the gloomy audacity 
of the dramas of IMcrimoe, — a gulf broad and impassable; 
as if the drawbridge of the middle ages had fallen behind us, 
and wo had suddenly plunged from the calm and measured 
beauty of the fyhigeuia of Euripides, into the mystic glory 
and religious gloom of Calderon’s Devotion of the Cross. But 
an easy slope, on the contrary, connects those chronicles of 
feudal times, full of unsparing pictures of atrocity and un- 
shrinking exhibitions of feelings and manners, from which we 
had been accustomed to withdraw in terror, with the nightmare 
visions, wild ravings, and cynical indecency of the Am Mortf 
and tlie Confession^ La Salaniandrej and La Peatt de Chagrin. 
The kardiesses of the Theatre of (’lara Gazul, graduate by no 
long or diilicult process into the Orgies (‘ we thank thee, Jew, for 
teaching us that word *) of J3alzac and Sue, or the laboured 
apology for debauch which illustrates the pages of the Peati de 
Chagrin. 

Wo perceive, in fact, in the v/holo literature of the Restora- 
tion, when wo look back on it calmly, a literature of contention 
and indecision, an oscillation between two opinions, or an 
awkward and unsatisfying compromise between both. The 
same strife which in politics prevails between the partisans of 
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thiogs as they were, of things as they arc, and of things as tho 
sanguine and inexperienced think they slionhl be, — which, in 
religion, shows itself in the contests between the Jesuits, the 
moderate religious reformers, and those who, like the St Si> 
monians, are determined to have at once a new heaven, ns well 
as a new earth, indicates itself also in literature,— >in the com- 
bats of Classicism and Romanticism, the Liberalism and Legi- 
timatism of thought, and in the juste milieu system which 
would blend these heterogeneous elements with each other. Now 
one appears to be in tho ascendant, now tho other ; and as in 
tho case of the rival Popes fulminating bulls against each 
other from Rome and Avignon, none knows where tlie succes- 
sorsbip of St Peter is truly vested : the principles of taste, nay, 
the foundations of morals from which those principles flow, are 
left to tho arbitration of conflicting tribunals, each claiming 
supreme authority, jind reversing without ceremony the deci- 
sions of each other. And until the tacit consent of men, 
founded on calmer views and deeper wisdom, shall have re- 
established in -the literary and moral world a Supreme Court of 
Cassation, by which those distracting judgments shall be over- 
ruled and harinoni/ed, uo other result will ever be produced, 
except that which characterised the era of Charles the Tenth, 
!W it now does still more distinctly that of Louis Philippe; — a 
literature ephemeral in its nature, studiously copying and -flat- 
tering tho passions, tastes, and prejudices of tlic time, and 
bearing on its very forehead the visible impress of its speedy 
mortality ; supplied, not from the vital and perennial spring of 
an inward conviction, hut from the polluted source of interest, 
or at best the mixed and troubled stream of passion and contro- 
versy; agitating all topics, questioning all opinions, employing 
and blending all styles and manners ; now stern as Zeno him- 
self, now rivalling all the lubricity of the Porch and the Garden ; 
proclaiming, lamenting over, its own degradation and inclhcicu- 
cy, yet, oven in penance, planning sins anew; and, like 
bcott|s dying desperado Cavalier, hoping nothing, believing 
nothing, and fearing nothing 1 

So far only, we think, matters were made worse by the Revo- 
lution, that it gave a louder voice to tho expression of the 
general moral confusion ; and by showing its extent, spread still 
farther the contagion of its example. It familiarized the mind 
also with the sudden subversion of much which they had been 
accustomed to consider as firm and unquestionable, and led 
them to argue, not inconsequentially, from the success which had 
attended tho political experiment, and the brilliancy Avith which 
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it had been invested, to a similar result in regard to the very 
foundations of civil society itself. Now distributions of pro- 
perty, new relations of the sexes, now classidcatious of men 
according to certain imaginary standards of mental and manual 
efficiency, new laws of morality, a new patent religion, accom- 
modating itself to every one’s inclinations; — all the visions, in 
short, which had floated in eloudy reverie through the imagina- 
tions of speculative dreamers during the Restoration, now as- 
sumed a shape, and were thrust forth into the light, during that 
partial calenture of* the brain which always accompanies or 
succeeds a Revolution. Another misfortune, too, inseparable 
from this state of things, is, that it has increased prodigiously 
the helots of literature — ^tho mere day-labourers in the literary 
vineyard, who, without the merit of being even sincere in their 
schemes or speculations, are over ready to take up and drive to 
extremes the latest fancy which has amused or interested the 
public. These men arc perhaps the only class in France to whom its 
aisorganized condition presents matter of satisfaction rather than 
regret. Chiefly by this craft, indeed, they have tlieir living ; and 
with enough of ability to render them dangerous, actuated by 
no higher principle than that of rendering themselves sufficiently 
important to be purchased by some of the contending parties 
that divide the State, they have done much to deepen the ge- 
neral confusion, and to sink still lower, iii point of taste and 
lone, the standard of literature, already too effectually degraded. 
Only amidst the confusion caused by such a state of things as 
this, wo trust, would an instance be found of one of the most 
popular writers of the day, Balzac, deliberately composing and 
publishing, with his name, a work (the Contes Drolatiques) 
in which the licentiousness of Boccaccio is imitated in the 
language of Rabelais ; — nay, holding out to the public the agree- 
able assurance that the first volume, if successful, is to be fol- 
lowed by nine more ! — or of one of the most successful dra- 
matists of the day, (Latouchc,) producing a play {La Reine 
cP Ksjmgne)^ which, from the revolting indecency of the plot, 
was actually hissed from the boards of the Theatre ! Where 
else, save in this chaos of opinions, would adultery or incest, 
actual or intended, bo selected as an almost indispensable 
7iodus for a narrative or a play ;* — or the first dramatist of the 


* We liad begun to specify some instances in a note, but found the 
numbers increase upon us so fast, that we think it better to say at once, 
that about a third of the modern novels, and nearly a half of the mo- . 
dern plays, as nearly as we can calculate, turn on thesie delicate dis- 
tresses. 
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day select for tho latest subject of his musO) the iafumous Lu- 
cretia Boi^ria, and divide the interest of the drama between his 
monstrous heroine and her incestuous offspring by her own 
brother? What a picture of the disordered condition and feel- 
ings of the rising generation of litterateurs in France, is exhi- 
bited by such a scene as the suicide of Escousso and Le Bras ! 
Escousso was a young man, of about twenty, who had obtained 
some success (more in fact than he deserved) on the stage, by 
dramas,* written in the * blood-boltercd* taste of tho time. But 
some critics did not handle him so gently as the audience ; and 
vexed at being made the victim of spiteful epigrams, — sick of the 
world about him, the instant any cloud came between him and 
its sunshine, — without support from any principle of hope or 
faith within, — ^lio saw no remedy for his suffering but in suicide. 
Le Bras, his friend, a young man of about the same age, had been 
his coHahorateur in one of his dramas, and sharing, it would ap- 
pear, his disgust with this world, was equally ready to be his 
companion to another. These unfortunate young men shut 
themselves up together in Escousso’s apartment, and suffocated 
themselves with the vapour of burning coals. Escousso had left 
on the table this characteristic nolo : * Escousso s’est tuc parcc- 

* qu^il no sentait pas sa ])laco ici, parccque la force lui man- 

* quait a chaque pas qu’il faisait cn avaiit on en arriere, pareeque 

* I’amour do la gloire nc dominait pas assez son amc, si ame il 
‘ y a (!) ,Ie desire que Tepigrapho do mon livre soit ; — 

‘ Adieu trop iiifCxoiidu Terre, 

Fleaux humains, soloil gbco ; 

Comme im fniitume solitaire 
Inapcr^u j’aurai pass6 : 

Adieu les palincs immortelles, 

Vrai songe d’uiie ame do fen 
L’ailo inanquait, j’ai ferme niles 
Adieu ! ’ 

The literature which has arisen under these disastrous influ- 
ences, has been partly of an avowedly fantastic quality, partly 
of a hind which, though professing to deal with actual evidents, 
seems to bo scarce less fantastic or unreal than tho other, and 
to our minds far more revolting. Tho tendency towards the 
fantastic,— -towards the creation of an unreal world, emancipated 
from^ all tho laws and necessities of tho actual, or even the con- 
ventional rules which regulate the ordinary world of fiction— of a 


* Faruk le Maure. Pierre III, Raynm^. 
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wild series of visions, changing as I'apidly as images in the coals, 
and with as little moaning or discoverable sc({ucuco; now a cloud- 
castle, now a gloomy cave, now the likeness of an armed head, 
a dragon, or a spectre, — is no unnatural resource in those evil 
days of a nation’s history, when the present offers little to sa- 
tisfy, and the future little to encourage. Nothing else, we 
think, could account for that persevering, and any thing but 
discriminating, imitation of the Talcs of Hoffman, and the in- 
tense admiration with which he appears to be regarded, which 
was for a year or two past so obvious in the criticism and in the 
literature of France. Of all men Hoffman is the least suited for 
imitation, his manner the least likely to succeed in any other 
hands. It often fails, it is often intolerable in his own ; in those 
of a professed and literal imitator it is seldom otherwise. Its 
effect in his own hands, indeed, was owing to an idiosyucracy 
which peculiarly fitted him to excel in this, precisely because it 
unfitted him for every thing else ; to a temperament naturally 
nervous and irritable to no common degree, rendered more so 
by disease and dissipation ; the consciousness of high and varied 
abilities, and the conviction that they had in a great measure 
been unprofitably and irrecoverably wasted. In Hoffman this 
preternatural sensibility had reached so great a height, that du- 
ring his whole life he had a tendency to insanity, and frequently 
bordered upon, if he did not overpass, the thin partition which 
divides imagination from madness. To such a mind only, — so 
habitually haunted with presentiments, seeing traces of the 
Devil’s hoof in the cominoucst affairs of life, and starting and 
trembling at the demogorgons and chimmras with which his 
busy fancy involuntarily peopled every solitude, — could the 
phantoms bred in the brain and born in a coffce*hou8o, assume 
even that qualified air of trutli and reality Avhich was requisite to 
render their introduction into a work of fiction at all practi- 
cable. Only by such a mind, so accustomed to brood over and dis- 
sect in its own case the origin and connexion of such pheno- 
mena, and the vmy in which, in certain states of the mind, they 
blond themselves with the real influences of the world about tis, 
could the slender vein of connexion between this phantasma- 
goria and human feelings and motives bo detected and laid open, 
with that certainty and delicacy of anatomy which imparts even to 
the reader some portion of the spell under which the author 
himself seems to heave and labour. All this was incommuni- 
cable and inimitable, save by some human phenomenon as odd- 
ly put together, morally and physically, as the Prussian Judge 
himself; and, accordingly, of the Contes Fantmtiques of the 
French; < numbers without number,’ and of which we are 
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almost ashamed to say we have read too many, we cannot single 
out one which seems to us to possess the character of a succcss- 
fal imitation. The authors take care indeed to have their 
punch bow/s surrounded in the most approved style with u plen- 
tiful supply of blue flames, through which imps and homunadi 
flutter in profusion, serpents twine tilong the smoke up to the 
coiling, faces grin upon the reader from the knocker of a door, 
lidloss eyes glare upon them from bodiless heads; the hasey con- 
founding effect, in short, of the Fantasiestiickc and the Golden 
Pot is imitated with an elaborate niaiserie ; but, alas ! the true 
elixir which Hoffman possesses, be it from the devil’s cellar or 
not, is still to Messieurs Janin, Balzac, Chaslcs, Rabou, and 
their brethren, as a vessel sealed with Solomon’s seal. 

We have said that the otlier large portion of French litera- 
ture, though not actually styled fantastic, is scarcely possessed of 
mere reality. Our meaning is, that, though it admits no alliance 
with the invisible world, but, on the contrary, heaven knows, is 
material enough ; though it professes to i)aint actions, motives, 
characters, — nay, to illustrate principles of polity, or maxims of 
morality, for instruction or reproof, — the scene might, for any 
practical purpose in most cases, be as well placed in the realms 
of space, and the characters selected from among those pre- 
adamitc generations with which Byron in his Cain has peopled 
them. To the inconsistent and impossible nature of the cha- 
racters, the iuconscquential nature of the incidents corresponds, 
or rather the one produces the other. In reading the romances 
of the present day, we arc perpetually reminded of our older 
dramatists, in two of the worst and most defective points of 
their character — their atrocities and their incongruities. Here 
also, as in our own dramatists, a touch of pathos, a stroke of 
passion, a profound observation or trait of character, no donbt 
often arrests our attention ; but here also, as in them, the writer 
the next moment startles us with some change of character so 
unnatural, some incident so gratuitously horrible or unlikely, 
whether viewed in relation to actual experience, or even to the 
conventional probability and consistency which his plan seems 
to presuppose, that it awakens at first our special wonder ; and 
at last, when we have become familiar with the trick, for such 
it is, a feeling only of irritation and weariness of the flesh. No- 
thing, in fact, becomes so monotonous as the repetition of the 
wonderful. Harlequin’s first leap through a mail-coach or a 
post-olKce window, * may shako the pit, and make the boxes 
* stare but long before the close of the pantomime, ho may re- 
verse all the laws of nature without moving a muscle of our 
countenances. 
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In truth, no one in geuerul has recourse to tlie wonderful 
and startling, either in character or incident, but from the coir> 
sciousness of his own poverty in that invention, or just observa- 
tion of nature, which would enable him to work out his effect 
will) ordinary elements. To conceive a character, to construct 
a chain of incidents, which shall interest the imagination, with- 
out doing violence to the reason, is a task of time and delibera- 
tion, as well us genius ; to attract attention by sdones of licon- 
tiousuess or drunken revelry, incest, adultery, or murder, — by 
ransacking the disgusting mysteries of the Morgue, the Sal- 
pUriercy and the Place de Greve — is a task which a wild fancy and 
a reckless Imud may accomplish in a week. In nothing is this 
poverty of resources in the modern novels more obvious than in 
those romances of a semiphilosophical cast, in which some 
msrvim or rule of life is sought to bo established. Place any of 
them beside a romance of Voltaire’s — CandidCf for instance, or 
Zadig — see with what care every incident has been weighed and 
selected in the latter, to conduce towards the devclopemcnt of 
the idea which was the object of the book ; how every chapter is, 
as it were, a step in the demonstration, every episode a collateral 
proof. Then turn to any of the philosophical romances of the 
present day, and after discovering, if possible, the author’s drift, 
see how imperfectly, aitd with what strange circumvolutions 
and backslidings, the idea is evolved; how often abandoned 
entirely, for the sake of introducing some extrinsic, and often 
utterly contradictory picture, or train of reasoning; — what a 
crazy disjointed illogical piece of joining the work forms upon 
the whole I * J’ai voulu,’ says Janin, speaking of his own 
design in the Preface to the ConfessioUy * montrer quelque peu 

* la gene mor.ale d’un homme qui sent le besoin d’une croyance, 

* ctqui ue trouve plus cette croyance dans Ic sanctuairc parccque 

* cllc n’est nullc part.’ lie wished, in short, to present a pic- 
ture of what constitutes perhaps the most salient feature of the 
day. Ue had but to look around him, and the history of every 
family, every individual, faithfully pourtrayed, would have 
niforded an illustration of the principle. But how has he illns- 
trated it, after all ? By a story as fantastic as any thing in Hoff- 
man, so far as regards French feelings or French muuiicrs, 
and which is not calculated to prove any position under the sun. 
Anatolc, the hero, begins by murdering with his own hands bis 
bride on her wedding night, for two of the most notable rea- 
sons conceivable ; the one, that he rather disapproved of her 
dancing that evening, and wiis struck with the reflection that 
in time she must grow as old and hideous as a wrinkled old 
dame who was standing near him ; the other, that when they 
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retired for the uightj ho found) to his confusion) that lie had 
forgot her Christian name, and that ho thought she showed an 
undue alacrity in falling asleep, lie relieves himself from his 
embarrassment) accordingly) by strangling her on the spot. This 
ebullition of insanity is succeeded b^ remorse. He runs the 
gauntlet of a number of pricstS) seeking from each absolution) 
consolation. One is too indifferent — another) from a feeling of 
humility) does not feel himself warranted to confess or absolve 
him— a third is a wretched fanatic — a fourth is ready to give 
him absolution) without the trouble of confessing at all — a fifth) 
in whom he had begun to think he had found his man, ho after- 
wards finds in suspicious conference with a beautiful Spaniard. 
The right man) however, does appear at last, awes him into sub- 
mission) extorts from his quivering lips the confession which 
noW) in terror, he would have withheld. Aiiatolo then goes 
mad for six months, recovers his health and peace of mind, turns 

f n'iest) and we take leave of him at last, with the assurance that 
le had got so fat, bis friends would hardly have known him. 

Such is M. Janiu’s peculiar way of illustrating the moral suf- 
ferings of a man in want of a belief, and not able to find one. 
A train of events so ingenious, so logically arranged for bringing 
out what we presume to be his conclusion — that in rcli^on, as 
it now exists in Franco, no such principle of belief is to be found— 
we believe it would be difficult to parallel. AVho does not per- 
ceive the propriety of choosing an incident so probable, so cha- 
racteristic of the state of modern society, as that of murdering 
one’s wife on her wedding night , in order to bring out tbo idea 
of the want of religious faitb experienced at Ibe present moment ? 
Who does not feel that the author has successfully demonstrated 
the impossibility of any effectual religious consolation, by 
showing that the hero does meet with a sincere believer, and does 
derive from him the comfort of which ho was in search ? Truly 
might the author observe in his preface, that he had written 
* sans plan ct au hasard;’ but most untruly, indeed, docs ho 
compare this chimera of his with Crebillon’s pictures of his own 
age, which, though written certainly with great indifference to 
plot, have all the merit wliich a faithful resemblance of a most 
disagreeable original can possess. 

^ It would bo easy to multiply illastrations of tlic totiil incapa- 
city of bringing out effectually the philosophical idea which 
forms the ground-work of the book, from the Peau dc Chagrin^ 
and other Homans Philosophiqws of 13alzac ; hut the truth is 
so generally felt and admitted among the French writers them- 
selves, that we think it unnecessary to say more upon the subject. 
If the above book of Janin’s be a fair illustration of the illogx- 
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cal and preposterous natarc of these 8o*called philosophical ro- 
mances, it is also a fair representation of some of those merits Iw 
which they are distingnished— >great brilliancy and beauty of style 
in occasional passages—eplsodes which are wequcntly described 
with much pathos and skill, and which generally form much 
the most interesting portion of the book— a humour which assists 
the pathos — ^penetrating, though not comprehensive glances, into 
the structure of society, somewhat like those singularly acute 
perceptions which at times astonish us amidst the hazy visions of 
intoxication. True, neither the style nor the substance long 
preserves this chastised and simple character. In Janin's works, 
in particular, there is a spirit of aHcctation, intus et in cute, which 
is fatal to any prolonged effort of this nature, yet here and there 
occurs a chapter of groat beauty and simplicity. Such is the 
passage when Anatolc, the hero, pursuing his restless pilgrimage 
in search of a confessor, finds himself on the banks of a river, 
and learns from the poor boatvvoman who ferries him across, the 
history of the sacrifices she had made to educate for the church 
a son, who, in an unguarded moment, had since forfeited his 
clerical office and character. 

< Qtii n’n pas vn un hue villageois ? ('c largo bateau au niveau de 

I’oade, fixe dans Talr par uno cordo; ce pent ambulant charge d’hom* 
mes, de bestianx, dc ebarrucs, d’onfans qni jouent : toutc la fortune 
d'un village. Cost nn repos dans Ic jour ; le pout flottant so met en 
rente aux premiers chants du coq, il revient lo soil* ^ la clart6 des 
etoiles, lo batelier le fixe sur la rive, ot tout cst dit; voih\jusqn’& 
demain nn coin de terre s6par6 du rcste du monde ; la herse est Daiss6e, 
le pontlevis s’oidve, innocento defense de cette fcodalitc charapetre 
dent un putre cst le seigneur. 

* Pour le nioment le vaisscan ctait u I’ancre, le gonvemail flottait 
indecis ; la batelicre so tenait .nssisc siir Ic banc de poupe occiip^e a 
voir conler I’eau ; la batelit^ro 6tait grande et robnste, gros bras gros- 
sis par le hale, mdes mains, noir visage, blanches dents ; et lo vieUx 
chapeau do paille, le mouclioir rouge, et auteur d’ollo cette delicieuse 
odeuv do goudr<iu, preferal)lo inille fois a toutes los sontoiirs dent so 
couvrent nos pelifs-mattres de Paris. 

‘ “ Men Dieu 1 mousicui’," dit la batelicre, “ jo ne iniis gnere vous 
passer u present, Vangehis va sonner dans un qnart-d’heurc ; men petit 
Jean qui rame potir son p5re est alle chercher men diner, je suis scule 
v.t j’attends le passage <lc mlJl.” 

Eh bien, nia bonne,” dit Analolt*, “ j’attendrai Pangclus et votro 
petit .Teau. Vous aimoK done bien votre petit .Toan?” 

Ahl monsieur, men pnnvre .lean est un bomme pour inoi. II 
n’a pas dix ans ot dtjii il remplace sou pere ; ^a travaille et \*a ebante 
i\ faire plnisir ; il so reveille le premier le matin, il so couclie lu dernier 
apr^s avoir cliantc tout le jour ; sans notre Jean, men mari ot moi 
nous serious morts de faim cet hiver avee Ics chagrins do I’autre enfant.” 
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« » Fous avQz im iiwtro.le^i^^ feutim^,” r^nt A^atole; « «t 
celui-ia qn*a-i-,UjWV# 4 ^fMl^ P^r^nfotia.d’P^nertBuit de ch^rins?” 

* ** faisl^ire.: mqn a!n|b etait 

pre^e» mo^»lWr,‘ ii’itiq t* 6 «t qi 110J14 flie satvpna qb’on fairfe k pr4gqnfe.” 

^ qt <wt*U .a»riy 4 ?** lejftttne ^onauie ;,« racontez- 

wqi qqla, je voas' prie, bonne femmoi je in*y iht^roase nu dernier point.” 
^ iC’est rut^eil qni nous a perdns, naoittieur. . Vous 707 ^ d’ici 
netto petite hianKH) blancbe aupr^ de la saul4e t ttoiis.ayiqnanerite do 
eette niaiabn «t de qinq joumanx de |>onae Terre* nons. etc 

'^riclids aveiii cda.; maUjeus i'idee dafiure un oiir 6 de nind.Alttbrolise.; 
j^ai v<)ittm avoir un fils qui fAt sala^ : a son tour* qni aUfit-dinor an 
tean* '<^ dit la mcsse. Nous avons vendn cette jcdiq inaison et ces 
cinq j 00171 aux do terru* pour faire etudtcr notre enfant ; il lisait dans tous 
les livres, il etait dejAj rasA, il allait Atre vicaire qiielque part quand un 
grand inaihcur lui est arrivA, le pauvre enfant I Car voyez-vous, mon- 
sieur, je no puis croire qa'il ait ctA criminel ; it' Atait jeune bomme, 
mais brave et lionnAte, if n’arait jamais AtA fier avec son pure, et il 
' dliiait tonjonrs avee moi quand il venait en vacanccs. O mandite robe 
:lioire quo tu nous ns fait do mal P 

< Kt la. pauvre fenq^o se desolait; puis elle reprenait son rccit* 
voyai^ qu’Anatole rocontait tonjours. 

* ** Xi’iiutomne passe, la pucho avnit ct4 bonne ; la foire avait fait 
gagner notre bau, si bien que nous avious amassc, mon mari, mon polit 
Jean et moi, douze petits ecus, bon argent. Fomme, dit un sqir mon 
pauvre liomme, et ce soir-la lo vent sonfBait, la riviure grondait et les 
fenilles jaunios I>attnicnt centre nos vitres ; femme, dit-il, voici douze 
bons ecus qui iioiis sorviront >\ passer Thiver ; que ferons-nous de ces 
douze ecus ? 

* “ Jean ne repondit pas, ni moi non plus ; nous avionsdAj^ employe 
cet argent duns notre pensee mons fils et moi. 

* Peut-Atre, reprit natre homnic, voyant qu’on ne. lot repondait 
psifl, peut'Utro ferions-nons bien d’acheter uu pore* &uotru voisin Jean- 
Fiod ; Ic petit pore nous coiivioiidrait, il est gros ct gras et prut d tuor ; 
nous le salurons, nous Ic fnmerons* et an moins cet liivcr nous aurons 
qiielque joie dans nos repas, ot nous n’en serons pas rqduit a la raisA- 
ruble iiourritiire de rliiver passu ; non pas quo jo parlq pour moi, femme* 
tnais pour toi ct pour notre petit Jean qui est dans sa croissance et qui 
a husoin do manger un pen de viande tous les jours. 

< Cette derniurc raison me fit inal, inoii dernier enfant avait tant 
Bouft'ert qiie je n’avais rien si rupondre :i son pure ; mais notre .Jean 
reprit aussitot. 

‘ “ Pure, n’acbuto pa.s le pore do Jeaii-Piud, je vis fort bien sans 
manger do viande; tout lo rnotido dit que je suis anssi grand quo toi I 
Je sriis bicn^ si tu votiL'iiiji, ce que tu clevrais faire dc nos douze ecus- 

‘ Kt rjiioi done ? dit mon houime, quoi done ? si eo n*est do 
nous niettro un pen it Vaise ; de t’acheter uno ve&te neuve, a toi mon 
enfant qui es presqiie tout uu, et des sabots a t«'iinere, et a moi un pen 
d’eau-de-vie pour me ivchauifer quand je suis ii pccher dans reaujiis-* 
qu*au geiiou? 

< “ Je ji’osaisplus ropondre aux raisons de mon pauvre liorome, mnis 
Jean vint a mo]i sccours. 
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* P^re, dit>il en se lerant, laon aine est pr^.tre» il n’a pas de robe 
noire, pas de chapeau a trois cornes ; il faut lui acheter un chapeau & 
trois conies et une robe noire ; nous mangerons encore du pain cot 
hirer, naa m^re me raccommodera ma jaquette. 

* mon Dieu I que mon Jean etait beau, parlant ainsi! j'en pleure 
encore, monsieur ! 

* *' Fils, dit le p^re, je n'ai rien ti te refuser, excepte cette robe 
' noire. Ces douze ecus seront pour toi, pour ta mere et pour moi ; 

pour ta mdre et poor toi, enfant, et pour ton p^re. Ton fr^re est bien 
nourri, bien ebauffe ; il a un lit et dcs draps et aotant de couvertures 
qu’il en rent ; nous couchons sur la paille, recouverts do nos habits 
a’ete ; il ne jehno que pendant quarante jours, nous jeiinons toute Tan* 
nee, et le dimanche nous serions heureux de diner commo lui h ses 
jours de jeune. Qu’on ne me pai'le pas de cette robe et de ce chapeau ; 

' qu’on no m’en parle pas I femme, je ne veux pas. 

* “ H6lns I dis'je u notre homme, il ne lui taut plus que cette robe 
ct ce chapeau pour ^tre pretre. Fncorc ce sacrifice» notre homme, 
encore I’hiver it passer ; aimes>tu done niieox voir au manteau de la 
clieinince, un morceau do lard que de voir ton fils assis plus haut que 
Ics chantres de I’cglise et te donnant sa benediction ? 

‘ “ Oui, pfere, reprit .Jean, on mC'prise mon frere ; on lui de- 
mande od est sa robe ? 11 faut qu’il ait une robe, mon ])^re, donne*lui 
les douze ecus. 

* ** Le piire reprenait : — Si je donne ces douze ecus, e’est notre mort. 
Fronds cos douze <3cus, Jean, prends>los, je te les donne, et non k ton 
fr6re ; ton fr^'re nous a mines ; nous avons pour lui vendu la vigne de 
ton oucle Itobin, la inaison et la vigne de mon frere le Richard : toute 
notre fortune a pass6 dans le seminaire. Tu verras, mon fils, qu^l 
faudra que jo vende mes filets et mon bac I Puis il se retournait ven 
moi : — Femme, femme, diaait>il, nous aurons un pretre au lit de mort, 
peut-6tre. Puis il tirait do sa paillasse les douze ecus, il les comptait 
un a un, il on compta onze en soupiraut. 

‘ “ Il s’arrota au douzieme ecu. 

* ** Jean, dit-il, voilu un ecu qui sera pour toi ; je veux le depen* 
ser pour toi, Jean ; tu acbeteras pour toi de la galette, des dragees, dea 
pruiieaux de Toni’s,- du sucre d’orge, un couteau h tire^bouchon, toutes 
sortes de bonnes choscs ; lea liochets de ton frere sont plus chers, mon 
enfant. Allons, prends cet ecu, qu’il ne soit pas dit que tu sois le seal 
qui n’ait pas perdu notre argent ; depense quclque chose, Jean, pour 
ne pas trop faire rougir ton frere. Aliens, mon nls, viens ^ la fete, tu 
danseras ct tu donueras deux sous pour la contredanse. Et mon 
pauvre homme prit son fils dans ses bras, le baisa en pleurant, tenant 
tonjours son dernier ecu. 

‘ “ Oh I monsieur, e’est qu’il en coute bien clier pour faire un prStre I 
on dit aux parens : Ca ne vous cotUera rien, et u cheque instant il faut 
pa^er quelque chose ; il faut donner son pauvre argent h un homme 
notr qui ne vous dit m^mo pas merci, et on vit de pain, et on liusse son 
bac prendre I’eau.” 

VOL. LVH. NO. CXVI. ^ 
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. * £n mSiQd tmps, la psuivre fi^mme retirait; uoe de sag rameg ponr 
rgjetfir I'eau qui se faUait jour d travors les featas da bateau.* 

Having said this much on the subject of Janiq, we shall despatch, 
i» ft Twy few words* what we have to mention of his other works. 
All of them indicate a fervid and passionate imagination, a most 
defective judgment and taste, and an inability, as it seems to us, 
of construoting or maturing any great plan ; and that fatal defect, 
against which none declaims more loudly than himself, — a want of 
any settled principle, he it in religion, politics, or morals. No one 
Can look at his works without perceiving the high probability of 
wh^at wo believe to bo the fact, that Janin has written, or is 
prepared tp write, in any journal, on any side of any question, 
not so much from interested motives, as because ik» one side 
seems to him to have any very decided preference over the other. 
His earliest work, L*Ane Mart et la Femme Guillolinee was 
one of those hideous imbroglios of blood, disease, and voluptu- 
ousness, which might be supposed to have occurred to the ima- 
gination of a mad butcher in lledlam. The cunfossion to which 
we have already alluded, was followed by ‘ Ihirnave,* a very un- 
finished and defective, yet hold and striking sketch from the 
French Hevolution, taken at that moment, as he himself cx- 
presges it, ‘ ou la vicillo monarchio et Ic vieux peuplc se scjia- 
‘ raient pour no plus sc rccontrer on so reconnaitre I’un e I’antre, 

* tant ils seront changes, elle dans I’emigratiou et lui dans la 

* conqnSte.’ Of tlio Contes Fantastiqites and the Conies NouveanXf 
his two last productions, we regret wo can say nothing favourable. 
Hven considered as tales or sketches, and without reference to 
their pretensions to any peculiar character, they by no means 
rise above the usual rate of contributions to tho Annuals j nor, 
with the exception of the tale entitled Foselte, in tho Contes 
Pafitastiquesy and the Flssny on Crebillon the Younger ^ in the 
C'onfes Nouveauxt is there any of them which appears worthy of 
Jaiun’s reputation. 

If we had b^n attempting an arrangement of these French no- 
velists according to their merits,, assuredly Janin would not 
have occupied the first place in the list. That must have been, 
without hesitation, awarded to Victor Hugo, who, though still 
young, has already distinguished himself in almost every walk 
or imaginative literature ;-^di8puting the prize of lyric poetry 
With Lamartine, in his Orfc«, his Orie?ital€s, and Feuilles d*Au’‘ 
Imnej occupying one of tho most eminent positions on the stage, 
fty hw.C/’pjwioe//, Ilernanif JHqrion cfe Orwic, Le Itoi s’ amulet 
and lu^rece Borgia ; and indisputably at the bead of romance, 
since the publication of his Notre Dame de Parist J^iiperior to 
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his contoinporaries in creative imagination^ — being in fact the 
only one of them who seems to see his way with some clearness) 
or to possess the power of inventing) brooding over) and work- 
ing out with patience ono leading view — superior to them even 
in that particular in which their strength lies, mere power of 
painting and description ; ho is yet more visibly elevated :ibove 
their sphere of inspiration by the purer spirit with which his 
works, as a whole, have been animated, the generous sympathy 
for goodness and devotion of every kind which he evinces, and 
the absence of those querulous doubts, those contradictory and 
self'neutralizing views by whicli in their works the reader is 
harassed. In. many respects, indeed, he might be referred to as 
being * among them, but not of them,’ — an exception from, 
rather than an illustration of, the spirit of his time. Still, un- 
fortunately, he remains connected with it by sufl'u-ient ties 
to identify him as ono of those who have written during 
a century of confusion ; nay, whoso own example, however 
unconsciously, may have tended to increase the perplexity. And 
comparing his earlier tales — JTan d' Ixhiiuldy and Jtuy Jargal^ 
in which, amidst ail the horrors in which they <loal, a spirit of 
Immunity, n fine sensibility to virtue and nobleness, always left 
the mind somotiiiug to repose upon with satisfaction, — with his 
later works, — particularly his Dramas of Lc Itoi «Vn/in6'c, and 
iMcrece Borgia^ in which scarcely any humane or generous 
emotion leavens the mass of liccntioiisucss, incest, and murder, 
in which they deal, •—we regret to think that instead of dis- 
engagiog himself more and more from the evil influences of his 
day, they seem rather to he ueqiuriiig a firmer hold over his mind ; 
— as if the moral barometer hud hegun to sink at lust under the 
pressure of the loaded atmosphere which surrounded it, and the 
index which once pointed to calm and sunshine, were now likely 
to waver for a time between deluge and storm. 

Wo trust, however, this anticipation may not he rcaliml. It 
is not for a man of lingo’s great and varied talent, to copy the 
mock misanthropy, and di^’tVust of goodness, which wc regret to 
see so generally aflected by La Jeune France, It is never a plea- 
ing sight to sec misanthropy, tho painful privilege of age, 
invading the province of youth; — to see the heart wrinkled 
before the brow. But it is doubly disagreeable, when we have 
reason to suspect that the author is not a whit more sincere in 
his misanthropy than in any thing else ; and that this mask, like 
^ny other, is merely put on for the sake of effect. Nature her- 
self forbade to Victor Hugo tho gloomy walk of indifference, cal- 
lousness) or cynicism, and pointed out to him the sunny path of 
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entbusiasm, hope, and aympathy^ as that alone where he ought 

to wander. 

Hugo’s works have been so long before the public, and are 
already so far known in England, that any detailed accounts 
of thenx would now be out of place. The first, Hans of Ice~ 
land, is a northern romance, in which the youthful novelist 
has turned to great account the savage wilds, gloomy lakes, 
stormy seas, pathless caves, and ruined fortresses of Scandi- 
navia. A being savage as the scenery around him, — human in bis 
birth, but more akin to the brute in his nature ; diminutive, but 
with a giant's strength; whose pastime is assassination, who 
lives literally as well as metaphorically on blood, ^is the hero ; 
and round this monster are grouped some of the strangest, 
ghastliest, and yet not wholly unnatural beings which it is 
possible for the imagination to conceive, — Spiagudry, the keeper 
of the dead'houso or Morgue of Hrontheim, and Oriigex, the 
state executioner ; — while gentler forms, the noble and persecuted 
Schumacher, and the devoted and innocent Ethel, relievo the 
monotony of crime and horror. Hugo’s second romance, Bug 
Jargal, a tale of the insurrection in St Domingo, was never 
much to our taste. The essential improbability of such a cha- 
racter as Bug Jargal, a negro of the noblest moral and intel- 
lectual character, passionately in love with a white woman, yet 
tempering the wildest passion with the deepest respect, and sacri- 
ficing even life at last in her behalf and that of her husband, 
is too violent a call upon the imagination; but laying aside 
the defects of the plot, considered as a whole, we fancy there is 
no reader of the talc, who can forget the entrancing interest 
of the scenes in the camp of the insurgent chief Biassou, or the 
death-struggle between Habibrah and D’Auveruey, upon the 
brink of the cataract. The latter, in particular, is drawn with 
such intense force, that the reader seems almost to be a witness of 
the changing fortunes of the fight, and can hardly breathe freely 
till he comes to the close. 

Xe Bernier Jaur (Tun Condamne, has no pretensions to the 
character of a regular tale, yet, in its way, it is perhaps the most 
perfect thing which Hugo has yet produced. Like the Confessims 
of an Opium-Eater, it is merely the picture of a peculiar state 
of mind ; the exciting cause in the one case being opium,— in the 
other, the certainty of an approaching death by the guillotine. 
Hugo, like Sterne, has taken a single captive, shut him up in his 
dungeon, and * then looked through the twilight of the grated 
‘ d^r, to take his picture.' We acquit him of the absurdity 
which somp of his friends have imputed to him, that of seriously 
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intending^ this sketch as a pleading^ against the punishment of 
death ; had such been his intention, his conclusions would follow 
from his premises about as logically as those of Janin. But 
Hugo plainly wrote with no such esoterick purpose ; he wished 
to show how profound an interest might be given to a mere 
chronicle of thoughts, a register of sensations ; what variety, and 
even dramatic movement, might be imparted to a monologue 
in which the scene shifts only from the Bic^tre to the Co»* 
ciergerie^ the Hotel de Ville^ and the Place de Grive. And such 
is the power of genius, that he has completely succeeded in en- 
chaining the interest of the reader throughout, without at the 
same time pushing the subject beyond the verge of physical 
‘pain. There is, in truth, less that revolts or harasses the mind 
in this dungeon-drama, where, perhaps, we should have most 
expected it, than in any other of his compositions ; and as the 
work is less known hero than its companions, we shall take the 
liberty of extracting from it two passages, each exquisite in their 
way — the one, when the criminal enters the court, to receive his 
sentence, on a lovely morning in August ; the other, when a 
dream of his youth revisits him on the day before his execution. 

* Un air chaiid, niel6 do bruit, vint me frapper au visage. C'^tait 
le souffle de la foule dans la salle des assises. JVntrai. 

* II y eut a mon apparition une rumeur d’ armes et de voix. Les 
oaiiquettcs sc deplac^rent bruyamment ; les cloisons craqubrent ; ct, 
pendant que je traversals la longue salle entre deux masses de peuple 
miirces de soldats, it me semblait que j’6tais le centre auquel se rat- 
tachaient les fils qut faisaient mouvoir toutes ces faces b6antes et pen- 
ch^es. 

* Kn cct instant je in’aper^'us que j’etais sans fers ; mais je ne puis 
ino rappeler od ni quand un mo les avait otes. 

* Alurs il se fit un grand silence. J’etais parvenu a ma place. Au 
moment oii le tiimulte cessa dans la foule, il cessa aussi dans ines 
id4es. Je tsompris toiit-a-conp clairement ce que je n’avais fait qu’en- 
trevoir confusement jusqu’alors, que le moment d4cisif 6tait venu, et 
que j'6tais la pour entendre ina sentence. 

* L’expHqiie qui pourra, de la raani^rc dent cette idee me vint, elle 
ne me causa pas de terreur. Les fenfires litaient ouvertes ; I’air et 
lo bruit de la ville arrivaient librementdu dehors ; la salle 6tait claire 
commo pour une iioce ; les gais rayons du soleil tra^aient ^*a et la la 
figure lumineuse des croisees, tantdt allong^e sur le plancher, tantut 
d^vclopp^e sur les tables, tantot bris6e a I’anglo des murs ; et de ces 
losanges eclatans aux fenetres, chaqne rayon d4coupait dans I’air uii 
grand prisme de poussi^re d’or. 

* Les juges, au fond de la salle, avaient I’air satisfait, probablement 
de la joie d’avoir bientdt fini. Le visage du president, doucement 
6clair6 par le reflet d’une vitro, avait quelque chose de calme et de 
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bon ; et nn jeuno assosseur cftusalt prcsque gttiement en chifFonnant son 
rabat avec une jolie dame en eliapean rose plactSe, par faveur, dferri^re 
lai. 

* Les jor^a seula paraissaient blames et abattna, maia c’etait apparem- 
ment de fatigue d’aToir veU16 toute la unit. Qiielquc9*uQs b&illaient; 
rien dans leur conteuance ifaiinon^ait de# bommes mil viennent de 
porter unc sentence de murt ; ot sur les figures de ces oons bourgeois^ 
je lie devinais qn’une grande envie de dormir. 

* £a face de inei, une fenetre ctait tonte grande ouverte. J’entendais 
rire sur le qiiai les niarebandes de fleurs, et an bord de la crois^e, 
line jolie petite plante jaunc, toute p£n<3tr6e d’lin rayon de soleil, 
jouait avec le vent dans une fente de la pierre. 

* Comment une idee sinistre aurait-elle pu poindro pai'mi tant de 

S racieuses sensations ? Innnde d’air et de soleil, il me fut impossible 
e penser 4 autre chose qu it la liberte ; Tcspilrance viiit rayoiiiier en 
moi comme le jour autoiir dc inoi ; et, confiunt, j’attendis ma sentence 
corome on attend la dclivrnnce el la vie. 

* Cepeiidant iiioii avueat arrtva. On I’attcndait. 11 venait de dejeuner 
copiousement et de bon appetit. Parvenu a sa place, il sc pendia 
vers moi avec un soiirire. — tf’e^p^l•e, medit-il. — N'est-ce pas? repou- 
dis-je, 16ger, et souriant aussi. — Oui, reprit-il; je iie sais rieii encore 
do leur (icclaratioii, niais ils aiiront sans douteecartelapriimeditation, 
et abirs ce ne sera que les travaux forc6s a perpetuite. — Quo dites- 
vous la, monsieur ? replicpiui-ju indigiuS plutiU cent fois la inort ! 

* Oui, lauiurt ! — Ktd’ailleiirs, me repetait je ne snis quelle voix in- 
terieiirc: (ju’est-ce que je risque ii dire ueia? A-t<un jamais prononuc 
sentence de inort autreuient qti’ii minuit, uux Aaruboaux, dans uiie sidle 
sombre et noire, et par une froide nuit de plitie et d’hiver ? JVlais nii 
muis d’aout, a buit iieures du matin, im si beau jour, ces bonsjur^s, 
e'est impossible ! Kt mes yeux revenaieut se Axer sur la jolie Aour 
jaiirie iiii soleil. 

* Tuiit-a-coup le president, qui n’attendait qne I’avocat, ni’invita a me 
lever. l<a troupe porta les nriuea ; coiiimo par un luuuvement 
electriqnc, toute I’asseiublee fut debout aii memo instant. Une Agure 
iiisigniAcauto et nulle, placee a une table au-dessous du* tribunal, 
c’etait, je ponse, le grcAier, prit la parole, et lut le verdict que les 
juivs avuient prunonce en inuii absence. Une siienr frulde surtit de 
tons mes membres ; jo m’appuyai au miir pour ne pas tomber. 

* '>~Avocat, avez-votis quclqoo chose a dire sur rappllcatlon dc la 
peine? demands le president. 

* J’aurais eu, moi, tout a dire, mats rien ne me vint. Ma languo 
resta collie a mon palais. 

‘ Le defenseur se leva. 

‘ Je compris qii’il cherebaitd att^nuor la declaration du jury, et it 
mettre dessoiis, au lieu de la peine qu’elle prov'oqiiait, I’autre peine, 
celle que j’arais etc si blesse de lui voir espf'rer. 

‘ 11 fallnt que I’indignation f At bien forte, pour se faire jour k travers 
les mme Emotions qui se disputaient ma pensAe. Je touIus r^p^ter A 
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haute voix cc quo je lui avals d6jd dit : plutdt cent fois la mart ! mdls 
riialeine me manqua, ct je no pus que Varr£ter rudement par le bras Olt 
criant arec uno force convulsive : Non 1 

* Le prouareur-g4n6ral combattit I’aVocat, ct je I'^coutai aveo une' 
satisfaction stupide. Puis Ics juges sortirent, puls ils rentrbrent, et 
le president me lut mon arrdt. 

< — Condainn6 a mort I dit la foule ; ot tandis qu’on m’emmeuait, 
tout ce people sc rua sui* mes pas avec le fracas d*un Edifice qui se d4> 
molit. Moi jo marchais, ivre ct stup6fait. line revolution venait de 
se faire cn moi. Jnsqu’d I’arret de mort, je m’etais senti respirer, pal* 
piter, vivre dans le m6me milieu que les autres hommos ; innintenant 
je distinguais claircinent commo une cldtiire ciitre la monde et mol. 
Rien ne m’apparaissait plus sous le meinc aspect qii’aiiparuvant. Ces 
larges fendtres lumineuses, co beau soleil, ce ciel pur, cette jolie fleur, 
tout cela etait blanc etpdie, dcla couleur d’un lineeul. Ces hommes, 
ces femmes, cOs enfans qui se pressaient sur mon passage, je leur 
trouvais dcs airs de fantdmes.’ 

There are incidents even in the life of the prison. The de^ 
parture of the forf'ats — the arrival of the prison ordinary,— ‘the 
adventure with the gencTarme^ who apcculatcs in the lottery, and 
begs the prisoner to revisit the world again after his execution, 
in order to communicate to him some lucky numbers, — the visit 
of his child, — the ride in the car to the Condergeriet between 
the clergyman and the gensd'armeSf — these simple incidents, 
handled with consummate skill and beauty, as well as truth of 
detail, have all the importance of the most stirring and eventful 
incidents in an ordinary romance. How beautifully, amidst the 
gloomy despairing reflections of the prisoner, breaks in the fol- 
lowing vision of youth and innocence ! 

* J'ai ferine les yeux, et j'ai mis les mains dcssus, et j’ai tachc d'ou* 
blier le present dans le passe. Tandis que je reve, les souvenirs de 
inon enfancu et de ina jeunesso me reviennent un d un, doux, calmes, 
rians, cominc des lies de fleurs sur ce goufire de peusccs noires et 
confuses qui tourbillune dans muu cerveaii. 

‘ Je me revois enfant, ecolier ricur et frais, jouant, courant, criant 
avert mes frferes dans lu grnudu allee vertc de ce jtu'diu sauvage oii out 
could mes premidres annees, nnoien enclos de religieiises que demine 
de sa tete do plomb le sombre dome du Val-de-Grace. 

‘ Kt jiiiia, rpiatnt atis plus tard, m'y voila encore, toiijours enfant, 
mais deju reveur ct passionne. 11 y a uiie jeune iille dans le solitaire 
jardin. 

‘ La petite ISspagnole, avee ses grands yeux et ses grands cheveux, 
sapeaubrunc ct dorde, scs Idvres rouges et ses joues roses, I’Anda- 
lousc de qnatorKc ans, Pepa. 

< Nos meres nous out dit d’aller conrir ensemble : nous ^iommes ve* 
nus nous promcner. 
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* On nous a dit de jouer et noas cansons^ enfana dn mSme hge, non 
da n)6me aexe. 

* Poartant, U n’y a encore qu’an an, nous conrions^nona Inttiona en« 
Bemblot Je dieputats d Pepita ia plus belle jpomine da pommier; je 
la frappais pour un ntd d’otseau. JSlIe plearait ; je disais : C’est bleu 
fait 1 et nous allions tons deux nous plaindre ensemble Tna de I'autre 
4 nos mbres, qat nous donnaient tort tout haut et raison tout bas. 

* Maintenant elle s’appuie sur mon bras, et je suis tou6 tier et tout 
bmu. Nous marchons lentement, nous parlons bas. Bile laisse tomber 
son mouchoir ; je le lui ramasse. Nos mains tremblent en se touch* 
ant. Elle me parle des petits oiseaux, de I'etoile qu'on voit 14-bas, dn 
conebant vermeil derribre les arbres, ou bien de ses amies de pension, 
de sa robe et de ses rubans. Nous disons des choses innocentes, et 
nous roiii'issons tous deux. La petite lille est devenue jcune liUe. 

* Ce soirdd, e’etait un soir d cte. Nous etions sous les marronnievs, 
au fond du jardin. Apres un de ces longs silences qui remplissaient 
nos promenades, elle quitta tont-a coup mon bras, ct me dit : Courons I 

* Je la vois encore, elle btait tout en noir, en deuil de sa grand mbre. 
II lui passa par la tbte nne idee d'enfant, Pepa redevint Pepita, elle 
me dit : Courons I 

* Et elle se mit 4 courir devant moi avec sa taillc fine comme le 
corset d’une abeilte, et ses petits pieds qui relevaient sa robe jusqu’a 
mijambe. Je la poursuivis, elle fuyait ; le vent de sa course suulevait 
par momens sa pblerine noire et me laissait voir son dos brim et frats. 

* J'btais hors de moi. Je Tatteignis prbs dn vieux puisard en mine, 
je la pris par la ceintnredu droit de victoire, et jo la fis asscoir sur nu 
banc de gazon ; elle ne resista pas. Elle C'tait cssoufflee et riait. Moi 
j’dtais sbrieux, et je regardais ses prunelles noires a travers ses cils 
noirs. 

* >—A88eyez«vona la, me dit*elle. 11 fait encore grand jour, lisons 
quelque cbose. Avez-vous un livre ? 

* J‘avais sur moi le tome second des Voyages de Spallanzani. J’ouvris 
auhasard, je merapprochai d’elle, elle appuya son bpaule 4 mon bpaiile, 
et nous nous mimes a lire chacun de notre chtb, tout bas, la robme page. 
Avant de toumer le feuillet, elle 6tait toiijours obligee de m’attendre. 
Mon esprit allait moins vite que le sien. — Avez*voas fini ? mo disait* 
elle, que j’avais 4 peine commence. 

* Cependant nos tbtes se touchaient, nos cheveux se melaient, nos 
baleines peu 4 peu se rapprocherent, et nos bouches tout-4>coup. 

* Quand nous voulumes continuer notre lecture, le ciel ctait btoil6. 

* — O maman, maman, dit-elle en rentrant, si tu savais comme nous 
avons coura I 

* Moi, je gardais le silence. — Tu ne dis rien, me dit ma mdre, tu as 
I’air triste. J'avais le paradis dans lo emur. 

* C'est nne soiree que je me rappellerai toute ma vie.* 

Touts ma vie ! A life of twenty*four hours ! 

N(4re Dame de Paris, the last and best known of Victor 
Hugo’s productions, is in a straiu of a higher mood than any ho 
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had previously attempted. The idea, we have seen it mentioned 
is taken from the Gitanilla of Cervantes. The resemblance* 
however, is something like that between the rivers in Macedon 
and Monmouth : there are gipsies in both — nothing more. Here 
the author has brought his antiquarian learning to bear with 
efiect, not, like another well* known French novelist, (£.6 Biblio- 
phile Jacob — the fictitious name of Paul Lacroix,) overlaying 
his story with erudition, but vivifying the dry bones of his- 
tory by the warmth and brilliancy of his fancy; while an 
extraordinary effect of unity is given to the whole, by making 
the whole movement of the tale emanate from and revolve 
round the gipsy heroine Esrairalda, and concentrate itself 
about the venerable terrors of Notre Dame. There is a play 
of Calderon’s which bears the title * El Mayor Encanto Amore,'-— 
Love is the greatest of Bnchantments. This sentence seems to 
us to embody the leading idea of the work. Love makes the 
learned archdeacon forget his studies, his clerical character, his 
reputiition for sanctity, to court the favour of a volatile Bohe- 
mian. Love for this same Parisian Fenclla softens the human 
savage Quasimodo — the dumb one-eyed bell-ringer of Notre 
Dame — ^and transforms him into a ‘delicate monster,’ — a devoted 
humble worshipper of the Bohemian while she, who is the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes, the object of adoration to these 
singular lovers, is herself hopelessly attached in turn to a giddy- 
pated captain of the guard, who can afford to love no one but 
himself. The charm of the romance unquestionably lies in the 
conception of the character of Quasimodo, and in the singular 
art by which this monster, who first awakens our terror or dis- 
gust, comes at last, when his mind, like Cymon’s, begins to ex- 
pand and refine under the passion of love, to be an object of our 
pity and admiration. Frollo, the archdeacon, on whose character 
the author seems to have bestowed much pains, is, on the con- 
trary, a complete failure. Esmiralda herself, a sort of Marion 
L’Escaut in character, is a very beautiful creation. There is 
exquisite pathos in that scene whore she is brought in to exhibit 
in presence of him to whom her heart has attached itself, and 
of his intended bride ; and in that where she again catches his 
eye on the balcony as she passes to execution, as well as in the 
heart-rending scene where the Penitent, who had betrayed her 
into the hands of justice, discovers her to be his own daugh- 
ter. In power Hugo is never deficient ; but certainly nothing 
in any of his former works is to be compared to his description 
of Notre Dame, and the mysterious adaptation, and pre-establish- 
ed hariftony, as it were, which seemed to -exist between it and 
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its monstrons child Quasimodo of the Attack of tho Ttnands 
(the Alsatians of Paris) upon the cathedral) and theli* repulte 
by the superhuman exertions of the belbringer ; — and finally) 
of that awful scene where the archdeacon) gazing down from 
the tower of Notre Dame upon the execution of his victim in 
the square beneath) is seizeu by Quasimodo — who has now re- 
lapsed into the saviige) since the destruction of the only being 
to whom his heart had opened — and hurled from a height of 
two hundred feet * plumb down’ upon the pavement below. 
This description is terrible beyond conception. Bvery motion) 
every struggle of the wretched priest, every clutch of his nails, 
every heave of the breast, as lie clings to the projecting spout 
which has arrested his full; then the gradual bending, ot the 
spout itself beneath his weight ; the crowd shouting be- 
neath, the monster above him — weeping; — (for ho had loved 
the priest, and only tho fury of disappointed attachment had 
urged him to this crime ;) — the victim balancing himself over 
the gulf, his last convulsive effort ero he resigns his hold, oven 
tho revolutions of his body as he descends, his striking on the 
roof, from which he glides off like a tile detached by the wind, 
and then the final crash and rebound upon tho paveincnt—uU 
are portrayed with the most Iiorrihlo minuteness and reality. 
Two other works arc already announced by this indefatigaiile 
artist, /yC Fila de la Bonsue^ and La Qiimquemjrognf’y — in the 
latter of which, it is said, he proposes to do for the military 
architecture and luaniiers of tho middle ages, what ho has so 
admirably performed, in Notre iJame, for tho cathedral and 
sacerdotal. 

Biigcne Sue is, or would wish to be, the Cooper of France, — 
the founder of a maritime school of romance ; and he had the 
advantage, at least, of a field perfectly unoccupied. £ven in 
our own country, prior to the appearance of Cooper’s romances, 
how little had been done for tho poetry of the sea ! Trunnions 
and Hatchways, indeed, wc had in abundance, — the comic side 
of a naval lifo had been displayed with ample detail ; but for its 
loftier and more tragic aspect, — its alternations of tempest and 
calm, of labour and listless idleness, of battle and giddy revelry, 
of bright moonlights and weary days, when mists obscure the 
sun, — what had been attempted ? Almost nothing, save the Cor-‘ 
sair of Byron. If in our own country, where so much naval 
enthusiasm prevailed, so little had been effected in this way, it 
may easily bo imagined tho French were still more defective in 
any literature of the kind ; but it would seem as if defect 
was now likely to be supplied by an over-production. The sue- 
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cess of Cooper^s romances (who, by the way, is regarded as a 
much greater personage on the Continent than witfi us) has 
provoked a host of imitators — Sue, Corbieres, Jal, and others, 
who will, in all probability, soon overwork the vein which has 
thus been opened. Of these, the only one of distinguished 
talent is the first, though it is of a kind for wliich we must 
confess our dislike — the talent of crowding, horrors upon each 
other with such vehemence and rapidity, and of deepening these 
by intervening scenes of debauch, or ferocious gaiety, in such a 
manner, that the reader, at once stimulated by curiosity, and 
repelled by disgust, lays down the book a do/eu times in the 
course of its perusal, and yet feels himself again attracted to it as 
by a spell. If M. Sue’s picture of the French marine be correct, 
one would think every ship was a floating Pandemonium, com- 
manded and manned by the devil himself and his angels. On 
shipboard, massacres and piracies, roi)beries and rapes, brutal 
orgies and Thracian quarrels, imprecations and blasphemies, an 
atmosphere of sulphur, smoke, and wine vapours, decks strewed 
with carcasses and fragments of flesh ; on shore, tornadoes, insur- 
rections, assassinations, treasons, conflagrations, monstrous ser- 
pents introduced into a nuptial- chamber to strangle the bride 
upon her wedding niglit, — such are the indispensable accom- 
panimeuts of M. Sue’s Tates of the Sea / One would think his 
idea of the naval life hud been taken from the actual atro- 
cities which took place among the despairing, famishing, blas- 
pheming crow of the Medusa, drifting on their raft in the 
midst of a tempestuous ocean. It would bo unfair to deny to the 
author, at the same time, a large portion of comic talent, and 
some command of the pathetic, Avhcii be chooses to exercise it ; 
which is ail event of very unfrequent occurrence. Of bis 
works, Blih et Bloh, AlarguUt La Safamandre, La Coucarat- 
choy (there may be others of a later date, fur the autlior writes 
and prints with a rapidity most formidable to reviewers,) all 
resemble each other very closely in their general character. 
Wo think Atargull the best, and La Salamaiidre the worst. 
Atargull is a West Indian Zuiiga, and the outline of the tale 
(divested of the introductory histories of the slave-merchant 
Benoit, and the pirate Brulart, which, clever as they are, parti- 
cularly the former, have no more to do with the story of Atar- 
guU than with that of Job) is simply this : — Atargull is the 
favoured slave of the amiable West India planter Well, sharing, 
with a pet spaniel and a daughter, the affections of his master. 
He repays his attachment with a devotion which is unbounded. 
A hideous seriet. of calamities, however, suddenly plunges the 
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planter into rain. His daughter^ the beloved of his hearti is bit 
to death by a serpent in her bedroonii on herVedding night ; her 
death is followed by that of her intended husband and her 
mother ; the crops of the planter are destroyed, the negroes and 
cattle carried off by disease, his habitation burned ; and he him- 
self, bankrupt in fortune, broken in heart, attended only by his 
faithful slave Atargull, whom no misfortune can separate^ from 
his beloved master, embarks for France. The slave toils for 
him, supports him by his labours, watches over the dying man, 
all whose faculties are fast failing him, with the apparent devo- 
tion of a son. Then, when at last stretched upon his deathbed, 
in his miserable apartment, on the fifth floor in the Rm Tire- 
chapct and clasping the hand of Atargull in his own, the 
wretched planter just retains enough of sense to feel the pang 
which is about to be inflicted upon him. The slave bending over 
him, as Zanga docs over the prostrate Alonzo, thunders in his 
ear, — * ’Twas I that introduced the serpent into the apartment 

* of your daughter ; ^twas I that caused the deaths of your wife 

* and son-in-law ; ’twas 1 that poisoned your negroes and cattle, 

* wasted your crops, burned your habitation ! You caused roy 

* father to be executed for a crime of which he was guiltless, and 

* thus I repay the obligation ! 

* I hated, 1 despised, and I destroy !’ 

We can devote but a few lines to some other names, deserving, 
however, of a more detailed and satisfactory notice. M. Paul 
Lacroix, better known under his assumed name of the Bibliophile 
Jacob, was probably the first who, by his Soiries de Walter Scott, 
introduced the imitation of the historical romance in France; and 
he has since followed up his first production by Les Deux Fores, 
Le Roi des Ribauds, and I^a Danse Macabre, in the same style ; — 
the latter one of the most nightmare compositions of plague, 
sorcery, blood, and voluptuousness, that we have ever reail. His 
great erudition, and minute acquaintance with the literature, 
manners, and customs of the middle ages, joined to some power 
of conception and dramatic expression, always give to his ro- 
nmnees a certain degree of interest ; but still the want of any 
vigorous or original conception, will never allow him to occupy 
an exalted rank in the world of fiction. Latterly, however, he 
has shown hy his Divorce, and his Vertu et Temperament, — novels 
of the present day, — that his field of observation has by no means 
been confined to former centuries, but that he has been an ac- 
curate and discriminating student of the opinions and moral 
evils of the perplexed and perplexing society by which he is sur- 
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rounded. Michel Haymond (also, we believe, a nom de guerrt) 
has presented us with three most powerful pictures of Parisian 
life in Les MafonSy Les IntimeSy and the Contes de V Atelier. It 
would be well for himself and his readers if his sensibilities 
were as just as they appear to bo keen; — his sympathy with virtue 
as obvious as the sarcastic and gloomy strength with which he 
can portray the deformities of vice. Balzac, the author of the 
Peau de Chagrint Fomans PhilosophiqueSy and some thousand 
contributions to reviews and literary journals, is a writer whose 
cast of mind a good deal resembles that of Janin, with rather 
more of a masculine character. Could he he persuaded to concen- 
trate his talents on one work, instead of wasting them on a crowd 
of trifling tales, he seems to us to possess most of the mate- 
rials of an effective writer ; with one sad want only, — the want of 
any regard to decency in his delineations, a cynicism, which the 
example of others about him may render less remarkable, but 
which nothing, in a man of genius, can excuse. Of Paul do 
Koch, who now reigns in the stead of Pigauit le Brun, the 
novelist of the Griseltes and Fadands of Paris, our readers have 
already heard enough : of M. Rey Dusseuil, with his endless 
host of romances, wliich are in truth political pamphlets in dis- 
guise, we hardly suppose they are desirous to hear any thing. 
We would willingly, however, have introduced to their notice 
some of the tales of Madame Girardin,* and those of M. 
Sand,f which are written in a calmer, truer, and better spirit 
than those with which we have been occupied. But we fear we 
have already lingered too long over a subject which may hardly 
appear deserving of being treated so gravely, or at such length ; 
and, therefore, being somewhat in the situation of old Ariosto— 
* Poiebe da tutti lati e pieno il foglio’— 
we must postpone the consideration of these, and some others, 
to a more convenient season. 


* Le I.orgnoti. Vn Marriage mis LEmpircy published under the name 
of Delpiiine Gay. 

]’ Indiana, Melchior. Valentin, 
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Art. Bxcuraiom in India^ including a Walk over (he 

Himalaya Mountains to the Sources of the Jumna and the 
(Ranges. By Captain Tuo. Skinner, 2 vols. 8vo, Lon- 
don: 1832. 

2. Pm and Pencil SketcheSf from the Journal qf a Tour in 
India. By Cuptidu Mundy* late Aicle>de*CaiDp to Lord 
Combermerc. 2 vols. 8vo. London : 1832. 

3. Tours in Upper India, ami in Parts of the Himalaya 
Mountains; with Accounts of the Courts of the Native 
Princes. By Major Archer, late Aidc-de-Camp to Lord 
Combermcro. 2 vols. 8 vo. London: 1883. 

recent extension of our arms and onr influence over the 
Upper Provinces of India, and far into the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, has called into action the pons of an uncommon number 
of af^reeablc and instructive tourists. Indeed, the accession 
made to our knowludj^o of India, ultogetlier, within tho last 
few years, from the journals of various travellers, has boon very 
f^reat ; and it may he remarked as a circumstance which at 
first sight may appear singular, that nearly the whole of them 
have been persons whom accident or some casual oflicial duty 
carried into tho East, for a short limited period only j and that 
where these journals were the productions of men long familiar 
with the manners and the natives of the East, tho particular 
route which they describe is a new and untrodden one. Our 
oldest possessions in India arc, perhaps, those of which a gene- 
ral reader is likely to know least; This, after all, is quite 
natural, and what happens nearer home. It is akin to the com- 
parative ignorance in which the great body of us generally are 
regarding the scenery or singularities of our own country. A man 
research who goes to India, with the intention 
0^ i^^ding there many years of his life, cA’cn if ho has formed 
a fixim l^^solution to describe, at some future period, its natural 
naoral situation, unless ho resolutely adheres to his deter- 
mination of marking down, at tho first moment, the impressions 
made on his mind by tho scenes around him, and by the cha- 
racters of tho individuals or classes whom ho meets with, will 
soon find that much of the spirit of lively and striking observa- 
tion has evaporated. Anxious for the perfect accuracy of his 
information, he delays from day to day, and from year to year, 
Ins final judgment and description, till he discovers that every 
wng which ho sees has lost its interest; and, like those who 
have gone before him, he finds it hard to imagine that what has 
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80 lon|r boon familiar to himaelf and to all with whom he is in 
habits of interoourse* can be an object of curiosity to any one 
else. The ease is different with those who come and who go as 
strangers. Every thing to them has the hue of novelty ; the 
contrast of scenery or manners strikes them vividly; and they 
know, that if they do not seize the moment presented them to 
describe what excites their wonder, they will speedily be far 
removed from any means of correct or antbcntic description. 

The authors, the titles of whose works are prefixed to the 
present Article, appear to be all of this latter class. The last 
two of them accompanied Lord Combermere as his aidcs-do> 
camp, during his temporary residence in India : the first be- 
longed to a King’s regiment stationed in that country. All of 
them write with liveliness, intelligence, and good'hiimour. 
From travellers situated as they were, we are not to look for 
any profound observations on manners or national character; 
nor for any intimate acquaintance with the history, literature, 
or domestic usages of the various races of men whom they 
visited. But they abound in what, to the reader who is in search 
of amusement, is generally fully as gratifying, — ^lively represen- 
tations of all that strikes the eye as new, beautiful, or strange ; 
descriptions of the external appearance, and of the more obvious 
manners of the natives; accounts' of introductions to native 
courts ; and spirit' stirring recitals of lion and tiger hunts, enli- 
vened by their risks, dangers, and escapes. The route of all of 
them, with some exceptions, is nearly the same — from Calcutta, 
by Lucknow, to Agra and Delhi ; thence to Meerut, the great 
military station in the upper provinces ; and then forward to 
the countries on and beyond the Sutlej, or the sublime moun- 
tain scenery above llurdwar, towards the sources of the Ganges 
and Jumna. In descending to the lower provinces. Captain 
Mundy and Major Archer visited the camp of Siudia, and the 
province of Bundelcund ; and they describe a tract of country of 
which little has been written ; though it brings us close ^ 4 he 
districts whoso history and present situation have been so well 
illustrated by General Malcolm and Colonel Tod. 

It would be vain to think of following these travellers through 
the numerous and divorsilied objects that excited their attention. 
We shall give a few extracts, which, better than any remarks of 
oars, will show the nature of their journals, and of the objects 
that excited their attention. 

Captain Mnndy being ordered to join the Coramander'in- 
chief at Cawnporo, about six hundred and fifty miles from Cal- 
cutta, set off from that city along with two friends, all travel- 
ling dak (post) in their palankeens. 
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* To those uninitiated into the mysteries of Indian travelling/ says 
he, * the prospect of a journey of*six hundred miles, night and day, in 
a hot climate, enclosed in a sort of coffin-like receptacle, carried on 
the shoulders of men, is somewhat alarming ; but to one more«accus« 
tomed to that mode of locomotion, the palankeen would, perhaps, 
prove less fatiguing and harassing fur a long journey, than any other 
conveyance. The horizontal or reclining position is naturally the 
most easy to the body ; and the exhaustion consequent upon a jour- 
ney in the heat of the day, generally secures to the traveller as much 
sleep, during the cooler hours of the night, as the frequent interrup- 
tions of the bearers at the several stages will allow him to enjoy. 1 
had laid in a good store of tea, sugar, and biscuits, a novel, some 
powder and shot, a gun, and a sword, and plenty of blankets, as a de- 
fence against the coldness of the night. Our baggage consisted of a 
dozen boxes (patarras) appended to bamboos, and carried by men ; 
these, with "two torch-bearers (mussalgees) to each palankeen, com- 
pleted our cavalcade.’ — iSkelc/ies, p. 2. 

Tho amusing journals of Bishop Ileber have rendered the 
Upper Provinces so familiar to every reader, that we hasten 
over them to the wild and beautiful scenery of tho Himalaya 
mountains, which are now frequented by numbers of our coun- 
trymen fur tho purpose of recruiting their health, exhausted ou 
the burning plains of Hindustan. Tbc Gorkha war subjected 
to us a largo extent of these mountains ; and the 
chieftains on the south of the Sutlej having 
under tho British protection, the rqnge of our infludn 
widely enlarged; the fartjicst western boundary of our dominions 
now corresponding with the farthest eastern advance of Alex- 
ander the Great — a striking proof of tho superiority maintained 
by the nations of Europe at an interval of two thousand years. 
Tlie country itself is one of the most beautiful and romantic in 
the world. 

* A little above Hurdwar, so celebrated fur its great fair, lies the 
valley of Dhoon, which,’ says Captain Skinner, * in all respects 
deserves tho name of beautiful. It lies between the Himalaya moun- 
tains and a low range that bounds the plains, and serves as an outer wall 
to the formidable fastnesses that divide India from Tartary and Thi- 
bet. It has every variety of scenery, and the Ganges and Jumna 
flow through it. The road into tbc valley is a very fine one, cut over 
the river (Ganges) in the bosom of the hills, and built up with masonry 
on the outward side. Duowallah, which is about eighteen miles from 
Hurdwar, was the name of the ground on which w'o encamped the 
first day of our halting within tho valley. The road was for some 
time level ; it then wound over a richly wooded hill, making one of 
the most beautiful passes 1 over beheld, nut excepting even the mag- 
nificently wild one within a short distance of Kandy in Ceylon, which 
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1 had always considered the most superb piece of ESastern scenery in 
the world. Tho view from this pass, however, far exceeded it. It 
was bounded by the Himalaya mountains — the snowy ran? e, white dnd 
clear as possible. The sun liad not long risen, and 1 could gaze with- 
out being dazzled at all the beauties it illuminated. Below and above 
the road was thickly wooded, and displayed a great variety of foliage, 
while the creepers, wliicli are so numerous and so'-rich in this coun- 
try, wound about the rocks and tho trees in the loveliest manner.’-— 
Excursions, i. pp. 189 — 204>. 

As our travellers rise into the higher ranges of hills, the'diffi- 
citlties of moving forward increase, and the scenery becomes 
wilder and more majestic. Mountains rise in successive ridges 
peak over peak, ending in tliosc' crowned with eternal snow; 
deep, and gloomy, and narrow banks enclose the streams, which 
are passed only by a huge tree thrown across, or by a rude sus- 
pension-bridge; all is silence and solitude. 

* begin to find our travelling the most laborious and novel that 
can be imagined,’ says Captain Skinner. ‘ After scrambling up the 
face of a rocky hill this morning, wc were forced to slide down a 
polished surface of stone, with not a place to rest the foot on, as well 
as tho comfortable prospect of an uninterrupted fall of many feet, 
should wo swerve from our course. No description can convey an 
idea of tho usual style of a day’s journey over tho Himalaya. Lines 
of irregulawpeaks towering one above the other, and in every relation 
possible toviieli other, oblige you to be constantly climbing np or 
sliding downv In every depth we find a roaring torrent to pass, and 
on every height an almost inacttessible rock to scale.’ — /fml. p. 202. 

* MVe are now placed opposite a strnnge-Iooking village, mimed 
Bnrkotee, perched upon the summit of a high rock, overhanging the 
stream. It seems unconnected with mountains about it, as if turn from 
them by some convulsion of nature. Behind it rises a ivood ; and 
below the .Tumna flows round several islands, and among tlic tall trees 
of some of tlicm browse many deer — they form, in fact, many minia- 
ture parks ; and 1 regret that such beautiful scenes could not be 
removeil to a country where they could be more frequently visited. 
I have beheld nearly all the celebrated scenery of Europe, which poets 
and painters have immortalized, and of which all the tourists in the 
world have been enamoured, but I have seen it surpassed in these 
unfrequented and almost unknown regions. Although I liavc seen 
the Alps ; althongli I have witnessed the sun rise from the summit of 
Mount Etna, certainly one of the grandest objects in Europe, my awe 
and astonishment, so far from being diminished by such scenes, exceed 
all I felt when 1 first saw 

“ Hills peep o’er liills, and Alps on Alps arise 1” 

1 was almost sorry that I could not cast off the ties of another world, 
as it wei’e, and remain in these mountains for ever 1'— P. 267. 

Akin to these feelings vgere those of the other journalists. 

VDI,. lA'Jf. NO. CXI. 2 A 
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Ckptain Mandy jadimoasly points out one oircumstanee) iirhich 
nil travellers have fotind to give a great superiority to the views 
in the Alps over most other mountain scenery. After desori- 
hing the expansive prospect from Simla to the south, over the 
lower ranges of hills and the ocean*like plains of Hindostan, he 
/mntinues: — 

^ The attributes of the northern prospect from Simla are still more 
grand; the valleys are more extensive, the mountains of more 
expanded proportions than those of the south view, assuming more 
the appearance of ranges, and rising gradually one above the other, 
until Uie panorama is majestically terminated by the snowy crescent 
of the great Himalaya Belt, fading on either hand into indistinct dis* 
tance.^ In fine weather, these stupendous icy peaks cut the dark blue 
sky with such shai^ distinctness of outline, that their real distance of 
sixty or seventy miles is, to the eye of the gazer, diminished to one- 
tenth part. During a residence of nearly two years in Switzerland, 
the first object that my eyes opened upon every muriiing was the 
snow-clad summit of Mount Blanc; and 1 thought that a glorious 
sight. But the glaciers that now form, next to the Omnipotmit 
Being who created them, my first objects of matutiuo contemplation, 

E resent a battalion of icy pinnacles, amongst which Mount Blanc, with 
is pitiful fifteen thousand feel, would scarcely be admitted iu the rear 
raw I But, belle Suisse I let me hasten to do you justice on another 
point : though Himala may boast of loftier mountains, and throw her 
Ganges and Jumna into tho scale against your oftspring, Khine and 
Rhone, where are her lakes of Leman aud Constance ? She has none. 
In my tours through these hills 1 never saw a body of water, collected 
in one spot, that covered an acre of land. This lamentable deficiency 
of that most requisite ingredient of scenery, and necessary of life, 
creates a hiatus in tbo Himalayan scenery which is not to he supplied. 
The eye, fatigued with tlie ragged protilo and sombre tint of tbo 
mountains, and the brown horror of the pine-forests, yearns for the 
refreshment and repose which it would enjoy in tlie contemplation of 
such a lake ns that of Thun, reflecting in its mirrored surface, dotted 
with sails, the blue sky above, and, in its soft medium, giving a flat- 
tering double of the impending scenery,’— /Sketches, i. pp. Si33~-235. 

It is now well ascertained that those mountains arc by much 
the highest of our globe ; some of them approaching to 27,000 
f^t of elevation above the sea. Even tho Passes, which lead to 
the farther ranges, are as lofty as the top of Mount Blanc. 

* The Passes leading from the lower lulls to Kanowr, throngh the 
first snow range, are no less than fifteen, some of them of easier 
passage than others. Tbo Siiaitout is nearly -16,000 feet, and the Bo- 
rendo, which I had the pleasure to visit, is 15,200 feet, althongh one 
m the pMks, which serve as gateways, is fully 16,000. From the top 
* BWfinificeut view into Kauowr.' — Archer's Tour. 

I. p» 886, 
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Tlie sadden rise of these mountains from the burning {dains 
of India, by producing a rapid change in the climate, has proved 
an invaluable rosouroe to our countrymen, exhausted by the die* 
eases incident to that country. 

* Quitting the plains,* says Major Archer, * their peculiar produc* 
tions are soon lost, and the heart of tho exile responds with reeling 
of pleasure at meeting with the flowers and trees of hi§ native land ; 
doubts of their identity were only to be dispelled by repeated gather- 
ings. The violet and hawthorn were among the earliest ; wild pears, 
holly, and bramble soon appear, and then come the pines. These re- 
membrances, with an elastic bracing air renovating the body, gfave 
health to tho spirits ; it was then that home and its endearing associa- 
tions seemed nearer than the distance permitted it to be. The climate 
of the hills, according to our feelings, is the most delicious and agree- 
able in the. world ; and to those Europeans who have suffered from the 
diseases incidental to the plains of Hindostan, it presents a sure and 
certain resource for their restoration to health and spirits. To the 
Upper Provinces the advantage is incalculable ; for the distance of the 
hills from several of the large civil and military stations is within the 
compass of a few days’ journey, and mostly within thirty-six or forty- 
eight hours dak travelling. As a relief to a residence in the plains, 
and exposure to the burning hot winds, and the no less oppressive 
weather on the cessation of the rains, the climate can only bo justly 
appreciated by those who have been fortunate enough to experience 
its beneficial and invigorating effects .’ — * In Kanowr, the province just 
beyond tliis high ridge, the rains are not periodical, but quite irregu- 
lar as to time and amount, at least with reference to those of the 
plains. In consequence, tho inhabitants enjoy a climate more agree- 
able and delightful than any other yet known ; so it is said by Euro- 
peans who have resided there. .European fruits and roots are indi- 
genous tp the soil, and are produced without much horticultural science 
or labour.’ — li. pp. 336-9. 

Tho inbabitants of tho mountains are represented ns honest* 
frank, and hospitable, cheerful and gay, fond of dancing and 
singing, good-humoured and bind, but indolent, and what in 
mountain countries is uncommon, devoid of courage or enter- 
prise. It is well known that among them, by a singular cus- 
tom, a family of several men have only one wife in common. 

* I asked a pretty woman of about eighteen years of age, who had 
come out to present us with a bowl of raspberries, how many hus- 
bands she haa?— •“ Only four,” was the reply.—** And. all alive ?”— 
** Why not?’’ She questioned me in return, and asked where my 
country was. ** And where is your wife ?” was the next enquiry. ^ On 
my declaring 1 had none, an universal cry of ** Bah, bah ! djoot, 
djoot 1” A lie, a lie I showed how little they believed me. I found it 
impossible to convince them of my veracity, and 1 fear 1 lost a little in 
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Uid estimation of my mountain friends by asserting so palpable an phsur* 
dity as any man being without a wife appears to thorn.'---* The young 
population is not very great, but the likeness that prevails in a viljage 
from the singular intermixture that occurs from the mode of marriage 
is so strong, that it seems puzzling to discover the different children. 
The eldest brother is the father, par excellence, of each family, 
and on . his death, that office devolves on the next, and so on. Till all 
die in the course of nature, there can be no orphans. Such /in insti- 
tution of marriage is for the purpose of keeping property as muQh in 
one family as possible, an equal division of it being the custom of in- 
. heritance; and where so much labour is necessary to cultivate the soil, 
and good soil so difficult to obtain, it seems important to prevent its 
being broken into portions so small as not to be able to afford , food 
for their possessors. Their crops being the only subsistence of the 
mountaineers, and their land so limited, it was necessary, too, to devise 
a means of preventing an overgrovni population. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that people who arc still buried iii tlie must hopeless dark- 
ness, should have fallen upon sach a plan.’ — Skinner’s Excursions, i. 
p. 238. 

The reasons here assigned for this singular usage, wo have 
no doubt are the real ones ; particularly the last, which is at the 
root of the other. Wo learn that the travellers sometimes found 
difficulty in getting corn, the villagers declaring that they had 
none for themselves ; and even where some was found, they* were 
unwilling to sell it, — a sure proof that they had no superfluity. 
The excess of population in which this unnatural custom appears 
to have originated, has produced its other ordinary malignant 
cfTects, — a partial slave-trade, and infanticide. Several young 
Women were offered for stile to gentlemen of the party by their 
parents; and the excuse was, that it was the custom, for they 
had more \yonieii in their villages than they knew what to ilo 
with. Major Archer informs us that the practice of infanticide 
exists, but is resorted to by those only whose means of subsist* 
ence are limited, and that in this case females alone are the vic- 
tims. The different facts explain one another in a melancholy ‘ 
way. 

ihe mode of putting children to sleep by the action of water, 
mentioned by former travellers, is again described. 

* The child, whoso ago might be a year or two, was laid by its 
mother on a charjmy (bedstead^, placed on a sloping green bank, 
along the top of which ran a small spring stream. A piece of bark 
introduced through the embankment, conducted a slender .spout of 
■Wftt6r| wjiich fell at the lieij^ht of about half a foot| on the crown of 
tee infant a head. It was fast asleep when I witnessed the process ! 
The natives believe that it is a groat fortifier of the constitution.’—^ 
Mundy 8 SAetcAes, i. p. 244. 
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' Gpitres are frequent, ^hich, with whatever truth, they aacrihe 
, to the snow water. » 

In descending from the northern mountains, our travellers 
p'asscd through the territories of the Sumroo Uegum, a name 
familiar to our countrymen in India ; *and as the account given 
of her history by Major Archer seems to be moi'c authentic than 
any wo have met with, wo shall venture to extract it, though 
soniewhat long. A female sovereign and warrior, iii such a 
country us India, will, by most of our readers, be regarded as 
rather a novelty. 

* Sirdanah is the city and head-quarters of tiio Begum Soniroo, 
Vho' possesses the country around as a life-fief or jughcer ; which, ori- 
ginally estimated at six, is, by her extreme good management, made 
eight lacs annually. The history of this remarkable woman is such, 
that a slight and perhaps imperfect account, or rather glance at it, 
may prove of interest.’ — ‘ In early life she was a naiitch girl, but who 
her parents were, or from what part of the country she came, is now 
lost to information ; it is, however, conjectured, from her exceeding 
fairness of complexion, and peculiar features, tliat lier family wore of 
northern extraction. Her attractions and accomplishments secured 
the attentions of a German adventurer, by. name Somroo, which, it 
appears, was an appellative given him for his constant sombre and 
melancholy appearance. It was this miscreant who superintended the 
murder of tiie English gentlemen of the factory at Patna, in 1763. 
Plying from the resentment of the British, who shortly afterwards 
recaptiire4l Patna, Somroo bent his course for Upper India, and 
enttu’cd the service of the Rajah of Bhurtporc, and subsequently of 
other native chiefs, until, from favourable circumstances, which were 
taken advantage of by his abilities, he bccuine possessed of a large 
space of country to the north-cast of Deliii. He died in full posses- 
sion of his power. The Begnm subsequently manied a Frenchman, 
but by neither of these tiaioiis liad she any children, at least none are 
now alive.’ — Tour, i. p. 137. 

It appears that her second husband, Le Vassn, having tired of 
• his barbaric dignity, meditated a return to Europe, and collected 
all the jewels, money, and valuables which he could amass, to 
carry off along with them. The Begum hud discernment enough 
to foresee that in Europe her consequence was gone, and that 
she must be at her husbandfs discretion. She dissembled her 
dislike, but resolved to frustrate the plan. She privately com- 
municated to some of tho officers of beP troops her husband’s 
intentions : 

* To her husband she spoke of false fears of detection, and pointed 
out the dishonour that must attach itself to their act of desertion ; and, 
for her own part, vehemently protested, that she would die by,her own 
hand, rather than be compelled to returni>y force.’— < It was soleuioly 
agreed between them, that in case of being interrupted, they should 
both die by tbeir own hands.’ — * At dead of night he mounted his 
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aad die got faito lier j^dmkera. n Attke eppolnted epot the 
timbuiK WM reedy, and all tbingt antwer^ die B^m*i intentloni. 
Hie oppoiing party aoon made the etoort of the Begum and her 
husband fly. ' The attendants ran to inform him that the Begnm had 
shot hersmf. In the noise and confusion many matchlocks had been 
let off, so that he conld not tell if her haring been molested was pro- 
bable or not. On rushing .to her palankeen to ascertain the truth, he 
was alarmed by the clamour and apparent affliction of those ^ho snr- 
ronnded it ; and, upon a towel saturated with blood being shown him, 
as confirmation of the Begum’s having destroyed herself, he placed a 
pistol to his head and shot himself. Tho Begum, who till then had 
never appeared in male society, throw open the blinds of her palan- 
keen and mounted an elephant. She harangued the troops upon her 
attachment to them, and her opposition to the commands of her hus- 
band ; she professed no other desire than to be at their head, and to 
share her wealth with them. The novelty of the situation lent energy 
to her action, and eloquence to her language ; and amid the acclama- 
tions of tho soldiers, she was led back in triumph to the camp.’ 

From this time she assumed tho personal command of the 
army, and directed the whole affairs of her territories. 

* Colonel Skinner, we are told, during his service with the Mahrat- 
tas, has often seen her, then a beautiful young woman, leading on her 
troops in person, and displaying, in the midst of carnage, the greatest 
intrepidity and presence of mind .’ — SkiUcJieSt i. p. 371.' 

* Since she has grown old, she has turned her attention to tho agri- 
cultnral improvement of her country. Her fields look greener and 
more flourishing, and the population of her villages appear happier 
and more prosperous than those of the Company’s provinces. Her care 
is unremitting and her protection sure. Formerly a Mahometan, she 
is now a Roman Catholic, and has in her service many priests and 
officers of that persuasion. At her metropolis she has erected a very 
beautiful church, on the model of St Peter’s : it is almost finished : 
little remains to be done, and that is on the outside. The altar is re- 
markably handsome ; it is of white marble from Jypoor, and inlaid 
with various-coloured stones.'— 7’o«r«, .i. p. 142. 

* During her long life, many acts of inhuman cruelty towards her 
dependents have transpired, one of which is tliiis narrated. Tho' 
Begum having discovered a slave-girl in an intrigue, condemned her 
to be buried alive. This cruel sentence was carried into execution 
and the fate of the beautiful victim having excited strong feelings of 
compassion, the old tigress, to preclude all idiance of a rescue, ordered 
her carpet to be spread, over tho vault, and smoked her houkah, and 
slept on the spot ; thus making assurance doubly sure.’ — Skelches, i. 
p. 374. 

At Meerut the Commander-in- Chief, Lord Combermere, and 
his party, wero Invited to dine with' her. As he entered the 
of her palace, be was received with presented arms by ber 
^-b^idy-guard, and oii the^ steps of tho portico by the old lady 
^ person she is described as very shorty and rather 
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amdon/NM^; her eomplcodon !• imueualljr faStt her feitiUM 
large and prominent ; her expreerion eagadone* hot artfdl. 'Ox 
her bands, arms, and feet, the ootogenarian beauty is add to bo 
still justlv proud. The dinner was served in the European^ 
style. The party consisted of sixty persons, the Begum bdng* 
the only lady at table. She seemed in excellent humour, and, 
we'^are told, bandied jokes and compliments with his Excellency, 
through the medium of an interpreter. 

A considerable portion of all the three works before us is filled 
withtheaccoiintofsportingexpeditions, — of fowling, hunting, and 
hawking, and of boar and tiger hunts, — which are extremely well 
told. Though not much addicted to field sports, we will acknow- 
ledge that, like other persons accidentally brought into the midst 
of the excitement of a hunting party, we found it difficult, from 
the animation and eagerness felt by the sportsmen, to avoid 
being betrayed into a lively interest in their proceedings. In 
the chase of animals like the tiger and lion, the parties meet on 
so much fairer terms than huntsmen and game generally do,— 
so much presence of mind and courage are called into action, and 
so much risk endured, — that tho danger dignifies the sport. 

‘ Tho 1 St of March,’ says Captain Mnndy, ‘ will always be a dies 
notanda in my sporting annals, as the day on which I first witnessed 
tho noble sport of tiger 'Shooting. The Nimrods of our party ha<l, 
ever since we entered npon tho Dooab, been sealously employed in 
preparing fire-arms and casting ballets, in anticipation of a chase among 
the favourite haunts of wild beasts, the banks of the Jumna and Ganges. 
Some of tlie more experienced sportsmen, as soon as they saw the 
nature of the Jungle in which we wore encamped, presaged that there 
were tigers in the neighbourhood. Accordingly, whilst we were at 
breakfast, tlic servant informed us that there were some gongwadas or 
villagers in waiting, who had some khvhher (news) about tigers to give 
ns. Wc all jumped up and rushed out, and found a group of five 
or six half-naked fellows, headed by a stout young man ’ — ‘ who an» 
nonneed himself as a jamadar ’ — * and gave ns to understand that a 
yonng biifialo had been carried off the day before, about a mile from 
the spot, and that their herds had long suffered from the depredations 
of a party of three tigers, who had been often seen by the cowherds.’ 
— Sketches, i. p. 109, 

A party of ten, mounted on as many elephants, with twenty 
pad*elephants to beat the covert and carry the guides, was 
immediately formed and set out. 

* The jangle was in no place very high, there being but few trees, 
and a tine thick covert of grass and rushes. Every thing was favour* 
able for the sport. Few of ns, however, expecting to find 'a tiger, ^ 
another man Snd myself dismounted from our elephants, to get a shot 
at a florikan, a bird of the- bustard tribe, whidi we killed. It after- 
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^^itrdfl proved that there were two tigers within a haodred paces of 
the spot where we were walking. beat for half an hour steadily 
in line» and 1 was beginning to yawn in despair, when my elephant 
suddenly raised his trunk and trumpeted several times, which my 
mahout inforined me was a sure sign that there was a tiger somewhere 
“ between the wind and our nobility.” The formidable line of thirty 
elephants, therefore, brought up their left shoulders, and beat slowly 
on to windward. We had gone about three hundred yards in this 
direction, and had entered a swampy part of the jungle, when sud- 
denly the long wished'for tally-ho 1 sainted our ears, and a shot from 
Captain M. confirmed the sporting eureeka ! The tiger answered the 
shot with a loud roar, and boldly charged the line of elephants. Then 
occurred the most ridiculous, but most provoking scene possible. 
Every elephant, except Lord Combertpere’s, (which was a known 
stanch one,) turned tail and went off at score, in spite of all the blows 
and imprecations heartily bestowed upon them by the mahouts. One, 
less expeditious in his retreat than the others, was overtaken by the 
tiger, and severely torn in the hind leg ; whilst another, even more 
alarmed than the rest, we could distinguish flying over the plain, till 
he quite sank below the horizon, and, for all proof to the contrary, he 
may be going on to this very moment. The tiger, in the meanwhile, 
advanced to attack his Lordship’s elephant ; but, being wounded in 
the loins by Captain M.*l siiot, failed in his spring, and shrunk back 
among the rushes. My elephant was one of too first of the runaways 
to return to action ; and when I ran np alongside Lord Comherinere, 
(whose heroic animal had stood like a rock,) he was quite hors-de- 
combat, having fired stli his broadside. I handed him a gun, and we 
poured a volley of four barrels upon the tiger, who, attempting again 
to charge, fell from weakness. Several shots more were expended 
upon him before he dropped dead ; upon which wo gave a good hearty 
whoo I whoop I ” and stowed him upon a pad elephant.’ — ‘ Having 
loaded and re-formed the line, wo again advanced, and a/ter heating 
for half an hour, 1 saw the grass gently moved about one hundred 
yards in front of me ; and soon after a large tiger reared his head and 
shoulders above the jungle, as if to reconnoitre ns. I tally-hoed, and 
the whole line rushed forward. On arrivfng at the spot, two tigers ' 
broke covert, and cantered quietly across an open space of ground. 
Several shots were fired, one of which slightly touched the largest of 
them, who immediately turned round, and roaring furiously, and 
lashing his sides with his tail, came bounding towards ns ; but, appa- 
rently alarmed by the formidable line of elephants, lie suddenly 
stopped short and turned into the jungle again, followed by us at fuu 
speed. At this pace, the action of an elephant is so extremely rough, 
that though a volley of shots was fired, the tiger performed his attack' 
and retreat without being again struck. Those who had iJio fastest 
elephants had now the best of the sport, and when he turned to fight, 
(which he soon did,) only three of us were np. As soon as he faced 
abont he attempted to spring on Captain M.’s elephant, but was stop* 

E ed by a shot in the chest. Two or three more shots brought him to 
is fctieeS) and the noble boast fell dead in a last attempt to cbaige. 
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He was a fulUgrown male, and a very fine animal. Near the spot 
where we found him, were discovered the well-picked remains of a 
bufialor One of the sportsmen had, in the meantime, kept the smaller 
tiger in view, and we soon followed to the spot to which he had been 
marked. It was a thick marshy covert of broad flag reeds called 
Hogla, and we had beat through it twice, and were beginning to think 
of giving it np, ns the light Was waning, when Captain P.’s elephant, 
which was lagging in the rear, suddenly uttered a shrill scream, and 
came rusliing out of the swamp with the tiger hanging by its teeth to 
the upper part of its tail I Captiiin P.’s situation was perplexing 
enongh, his elephant making the most violent efforts to shako off his 
backbiting foe, and himself unnblo to use his gun for fear of shooting 
the unfortunate Coolie, who frightened out of his wits was standing 
behind the howdah, with his feet in the crupper, witliin six inches of 
the tiger’s head. SVe soon flew to his aid, and quickly shot the tiger, 
who, however, did not quit his gripe, until he had received eight balls, 
when be dropped off tiio poor elephant’s mangled tail, quite dead. 
Thus, in about two hours, and within sight of canq), we found and 
slew three tigers ; a piece of good fortune rarely to be met with in 
these modern times, wlten the spread of cultivation, and the zeal of 
English sportsmen, have almost exterminated the breed of these ani- 
mals.’— 74. pp. 109, 117. 

We have already indulged ourselves long enough in the ram- 
bling varieties of these agreeable volumes. The admiration 
expressed by our travellers on examining the architectural 
remains which they visited, especially the Taj-roahl, and the 
ruins of the Black Pagoda in Orissa, had almost led us into some 
remarks on the architecture and sculpture of India; to which, 
except by Bishop Hcbcr, we think that justice has hardly been 
dune. Some of the buildings, particularly those in the Saracenic 
or Mussulman style, excite in every unprejudiced observer sen- 
timents of strong delight and admiration, and iudicato architec- 
tural genins of the very highest class. Whatever the mass of 
the population may have been, India, in the architects of such 
structures and in their patrons, must, ages ago, bavo possessed 
minds of no ordinary refinement and taste. At all events, the 
number and beauty of these buildings adds another collateral 
question to the yet unsolved problem, — by what process the archi- 
tects of such structures as our Gothic cathedrals, could improve 
and cultivate the talents and refined powers of mind, by which 
their works have continued to be the admiration of every succecd- 
Some large though secret fund of knowledge and senti- 
ment must have existed, cherished in the seclusion of the cloister 
or elsewhere, and which, however apparently at variance with the 
state of society and measure of science of the times, was found- 
ed on an intimate and long cultivated study of those feelings of 
the beautiful and sublime, which in works of manual art most 
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deeply affect the great body of man^d. The iime wae when 
the most beautlfttlspeNmene of Gothic and of Moorish art were 
regarded ae relici only of barbarism. The mdantry*^ of an 
exclnutre study of the fine forma of Grecian and Roman archi- 
tectnre and sculpture) so worthy in themsrives of all admiration, 
is past; and the age, more enlightened and more liberal, is dis- 
posed to admit the various productions of Egyptian, Etruscan, 
Gothic, and Oriental art, to their fair place in the scale of human 
genius. 

The last half of Major Archer’s second volume is occupied 
with observations on the local government of Bengal, and on the 
army attached to that Presidency. His situation in the Com- 
mander-in-Cbief *8 family gave him an opportunity of knowing 
much of the military arrangements of India. We are far from 
agreeing with him, however, in several of his opinions ; and the 
violence and asperity with which he treats the Directors and 
Board of Control, regarding the half-baita order^ is any thing but 
commendable. Soldiers do not appear to most advantage wlicn 
haggling about pay. They never can bo the proper judges of 
what ought to be their emoluments; and unless under a military 
despotism, they never can be made so. In the revenues of India 
a deficit has been announced, attended by a debt of thirty mil- 
lions ; and retrenchment has reached the army, as well as all 
other branches of the public service. Considerable discontent 
among the civil as well as military servants has been the conse- 
quence. But the country is already as much burdened as it can 
bear, and recourse must therefore be had, not to new taxes, but 
to retrenchments. In such a case, all who suffer have an 
undoubted right to represent any grievances supposed to affect 
themselves, or their own situation ; but in an army in which 
two formidable mutinies have existed, in the memory of man, 
on the subject of allowances, ail such representations ought to 
be temperate and respectful. The tone of irritation and scorn 
is not graceful in England, and is dangerous in India. Reason 
is the same in the East and the West; and the stylo that might 
be adopted by English military men in speaking of acts of the 
Horse-Guards, will be found in the end the best, in tsilking of 
the Indian authorities at home, and of the difficult duties which 
fall to the lot of our high-minded countrymen who direct the 
interests of England in those distant climes. We do not enter 
into the merits of the question regarding the particular retrench- 
ment alluded to. ^ Perhaps the tault is not so much that it is 
- made now, as that it was not hiade more gradually, and, above all, 
begun a |^eat deal earlier. The present admiiiistraturs of India 
WO suffering the penalty of the neglects of their predecessors. 
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AfLV*-V.i^Char<u^eri»tic9 qf Goethe. From the German qf Falh, 
von Muller, jrc* With Notee, original and translated, illustrative 
qf Germm Litercdure. By Sarah Austin. 3 toIs. Syo* 
London: 1838. 

I N a former Number, we bad occasion to make some re- 
marks upon the theory of translation ; a subject on which 
we have no inclination to resume our controversial labours, 
and to which wo should not have alluded at present, had it 
not been for a sort of challenge offered by Mrs Austin, in 
her interesting Preface to the work before us. The conclu- 
sion at which she arrives in discussing this topic is, that there 
are two perfectly distinct aims of translation ; — the one, to 
use her own words, where matter alone is to be transferred ; 
the other, where both matter and form. Wherever, she adds, 
the form and colour of an author is important, a translation, 
proceeding upon the principle of considering how the author 
would have written in Knglish, is, in her opinion, a failure; 
and for this reason, (wo are sorry she has selected an instance 
so little to our taste,) she never can prevail on herself to read 
Pope’s Homer ; finding it impossible to take the least interest in 
a work in which the very peculiarities which she wants to know 
are effaced, and replaced by others.. And she quotes, in sup- 
port of her own opinion, a passage of Goethe, which she pro- 
nounces oracular, and decisive of the point ; but in which that 
author seems to us, according to his usual fashion, to have 
rather stated the difficulty than resolved the problem. 

Unquestionably there is much truth and reason in her argu- 
ments, and we are inclined most willingly to admit all the 
license which she demands, except the actual substitution of 
foreign for English idiom. When once the simple rule of taste, 
which forbids this transgression, is violated, the work in question 
can no longer be said to be * rendered into English,’ for words 
alone do not constitute a language ; otherwise the interlinea- 
tions in a Hamiltonian grammar deserve, as far as we can 
perceive, the honours of accurate and perfect translation. 
But wo are much inclined to fear, that Mrs Austin’s argument 
on this subject, although its purpose be not confessed, is intend- 
ed as a covert defence of that most barbarous style which has 
been introduced of late by too many German scholars and men 
of talent, under pretence of making us acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of our neighbours; and which only tends at once to 
corrupt the purity of our native eomposiUon, and to occasion in 
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our minds an insuperable dislike to the foreign tongue wbicb wo 
only know througn the medium of this hideous travesty. Whe- 
ther this be the case or not, we are certain that no translator 
ever stood less in need of an apology on his own behalf than the 
authoress of these volumes. We can scarcely Hnd the means of 
expressing, except in language which may bo misinterpreted as 
the diction of indiscriminating flattery, our admiration of the 
truly extraordinary manner in which she has rendered all their 
various contents — ^metaphysical reasonings, poetical declamation, 
and social dialogue—into correct, nervous, vernacular Eng- 
lish. Most of our readers will remember the interest which 
was excited by the appearance of the * German Prince’s Tra- 
* vels in England and how obstinately, notvvitlistauding all 
the assertions of critics and booksellers, and the strongest 
internal evidence of authenticity, many people persisted in 
believing the work to have been manufactured at home, merely 
because the language did not offer the slightest traces of trans- 
fusion from a dbreign original. The volumes before us evince 
the same elegance of expression, the same felicitous rendering 
of each original phrase by its English counterpart, at once 
with accuracy and freedom, employed on a far more diflicult 
subject j for we have here to deal with Germans speaking of 
and to their countrymen, and employing allusions and modes 
of diction appropriate to a truly national subject. Mrs Austin 
has demanded, in her Preface, much more extensive powers than 
We would, perhaps, have willingly confided to her ; but in her 
execution she has in no respect overstepped the limits which 
the most fastidious partisan of Dryden and Johnson’s laws of 
translation could have laid down. The only license which she 
has assumed lias been the employment of certain technical 
words, used by the Germans in a strict philosophical sense, 
whose corelatives in our dialect, although not sanctioned by 
usage, might be pure and classical according to the analogy of 
the language, and for which we have no current substitutes. 
And with this slight assisUince only she has succeeded in more 
faithfully representing to ns the characteristics of the modern 
German school of writers, than has been done by those nume- 
rous translatora, who have not scrupled to distort and disfigure 
our langu^^e in the most merciless fashion, under the plea of 
modelling it to reproduce the peculiar diction and idiom of their 
originak 

There is only one portion of her attempts in the way of trnns- 
latioi^ which, we must confess, we wish she had left untried, — 
namely, her literal versions of passages from Goethe’s lyrical 
pieces and elegies. It is very trne that they are most exact, and 
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as elegant as such exactness will permit ; and that she apologi- 
,ze8 for their insertion as merely intended * for the convenienee 

* of those who do notread German. It would give me extreme 

* pain,’ she says, * that they should be regarded as intended in 

* any degree to represent Goethe’s poems. They are intended 
< only to illustrate the text, by showing what is the matter of 

* those poems.’ But it would be fairer^ we think, to leave her 
unlearned clients in their original ignorance. It seems almost 
impossible to read any poem, and more especially light and fu- 
gitive pieces such as these, in a literal translation, without ex- 
treme distaste ; we can hardly picture to ourselves the existence 
of beauties in the original, when the copy before our eyes ^pre- 
sents so melancholy a residuum, exhausted of all grace, life, 
and elegance. Such a version may indeed be of great value to 
a learner ; and, in the case of a poem such ns * Faust,’ where a 
great moral purpose and a great dramatic plan are developed, 
interest may probably be found even in the most prosaic and 
nnornamented rendering. But in a book intended for mere Eng- 
lish readers, and with respect to poems of which the beauty is 
of so aerial and evanescent a character, we cannot but think it 
injustice towards the author to drag him in this unseemly fa- 
shion before a cold irreverent audience. Perhaps also Goethe 
suffers more than any other poet from such exposure ; his exqui- 
site sense of melody, and power over the mechanism of verse, 
having been almost the mightiest instruments of his magic. 
Great as the musical flexibility of the German language is, no 
one bad imagined before his appearance that it could be employ- 
ed in such various forms of harmony, each equally consummate 
and faultless. This is a point on which an English critic may 
hardly venture to pronounce an opinion ; but, in echoing the 
universal hom^e paid by Germany to Goethe’s unrivalled ex- 
cellence in this respect, we do but express our own sentiments, 
founded as they are on imperfect knowledge. There is no mo- 
dern poet whatever, in reading whom we have derived such 
constant pleasure from the mere imaginary tones, the idea of me- 
lody which verso creates. His own saying respecting Wie- 
land, might be, with still greater truth, applied to himself, — 
that if any one had shot down a cart-load of words on his desk, 
ho would have found means to arrange them into a beautiful 
]>oom. In the employment of ancient metres (which haS been 
successfully practised by no modern nation except his own) ho 
has equalled in sweetness, and much surpassed in variety, his 
master Voss, the father of the domestic idyl. The harmony of 
his Elegies, of ‘Reynard the Fox,* of ‘Herman and Dorothea,’ is 
peculiar and original, founded on that of the ancients, and yet 
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not precisely the seme ; n flooriehing colony of cltissical rhythm, 
transplanted into a barbarous soil. In the octave metre of the 
Italian romancers, to which he has imparted a melancholy 
eweetnjiss quite different from the character of his models ; in 
the rapid tones of his ballads «in rhythmical prose,, unrhymed 
iambics, and the long, irregular, sustained melody of the splen- 
did soliloquies of * Faust j’^his command over the rugged joints 
and sinews of language, to mould them into smoothness in every 
possible shape, is equally perfect and inexplicable. 

Mrs Austin has presented us, in these three volumes, with a 
variety of materials for judging of the character of Goethe, both 
as a man aud an author. The first two arc principally occupied 
with a translation of Falk’s' little work, * Goethe Portrayed 

* from Personal Intercourse,’ with valuable notes and comments 
by the translatress, containing versions of most of the passages 
in Goethe’s works, to which alinsion is made in her text. Falk 
was a sort of Boswell in his way, a professed eulogist of Goethe ; 
and we are not to look for much philosophical discernment 
among tbo indiscriminate praises which ho bestows on every 
part of his hero’s character. He seems to have regarded his 
friend rather as a seraphic creature of pure intellect, than an 
earthly philosopher ; and it appears not a little surprising that 
such a work can have been published during the lifetime, and 
almost under the eyes of Gucthe himself. But its chief value 
arises from the conversations which are reported in it. The 
wonderful versatility of the poet is conspicuous in the declama- 
tory lectures which they contain, delivered by him on an infi- 
nite variety of subjects, — always interesting, and frequently ri- 
sing into lofty eloquence; but creating, upon the whole, that 
unsatisfactory impression so often produced by the reported 
sayings of men who speak for display, from the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between their sober earnest, and their voluntary as- 
sumption of paradox. Several other little treatises make up the 
compilation : such as Friedrich von Muller’s * Goethe consider- 

* ed as a Man of Action ;’ M. Soret’s ‘ Notes on Goethe,’ ori- 

ginally published iu the Bihliothiqw Universelle de Qeneve ; a 
couple of Memoirs of the Grand Duke of Weimar and his Con- 
sort, and fragments of som.e other works. We are inclined to 
prefer among these the Memoir of M. Sorot, a Genevese gentle- 
man attached to the Court of Weimar. Although, by living in 
the company of Goethe and his intimates, he has acquired some- 
thing of the tone prevailing in that cot^ie, and of the style of 
imuity aud affectation in which, like all other societies, 

they speak of their own especial great man, ye^ as a foreigner, 
he views his subject less after the fashion of a party, and with 
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more general intelligence than the other authors of this eompio 
lation ; while, from close personal intercourse, he has much 
valuable information to communicate. We must however con- 
fess, that we have looked through these volumes with some feel- 
ings of disappointment, perhaps unwarranted, in finding that 
they add so little to our knowledge of the poet’s personal history. 
Most of his biographers, as far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, have hitherto done little more than compile from his own 
narratives of different periods qf his life ; and these narratives 
are curious, for the most part, rather from the psychological 
developements which they exhibit, than from any variety of 
incidents. These he cither briefly commemorates, or hints 
at after an enigmatical fashion of his own. Probably few 
points of interest would be- found to attract the general reader 
in the course of a career so little diversified. Goethe was placed 
in the situation of Privy Counsellor at Weimar, at the ago 
of twenty-six ; and almost the whole of his after time was 
spent in the quiet circle of that little court, and in the fulfil- 
inent of the routine duties of his situation. Still, in a work 
professing to give an account of the illustrious deceased, we 
expected to And some new details respecting the events of his 
life ; for every life has its adventures, and although they may 
bo in themselves of an ordinary and uninteresting cast, yet com- 
mon domestic occurrences may contribute powerfully to the 
developomcnt of genius, and leave on such a mind a more inde- 
lible impression than the most varied and exciting actions and 
sufferings on that of a common adventurer. But Mrs Austin 
appears to have abstained purposely from personal details re- 
specting her hero, upon a principle of delicacy, which may, we 
think, be too rigorously observed. We fully appreciate the 
honourable feeling which induced her to refuse any extracts 
from the anonymous gossip of the * Jiuchlein von Goethe;* 
and to decline rendering her work more popular, and more 
provocative to our appetite for scandal, by insertions from 
an unauthonticated and hostile pamphlet. But why pass over 
such details as her own authorities furnish her with? Why, 
for instance, omit all M. Soret’s anecdotes respecting Goethe’s 
early love affairs ? If they contain any thing more than n 
mere transcript of Goethe’s own mystic revelations in the 
Dichtung und Wahrkeity we must confess that we should like 
to have known a little about this important part of a poet’s 
biography. A few such narratives would have interested us 
more, perhaps, than several of the miscellaneous matters with 
which she has swelled her compilation ; such as the resumi of 
Schelling’s metaphysietd system, or the facetious remarks of the 
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Jekyll of Weimar^ Herr voA Einmedelnj the only specimens of 
German humour which these pages contain* but adding very 
little to their liveliness. ) In M. Suret’s Memoir* we find a 
very moving episode eoncerning a certain LUi — ^a paragon* it 
should seem* of beauty and intelligence* whom Goethe loved 

* M tenderly as she loved himself : there was no obstacle which 

* it would have been impossible to surmount, — and yet he could 

* not marry her ! * The elective affinity in this case went so 
far* that the poet appears to have thought of quitting Weimar 
and the Privy Council* for a cottage* with Lili* in the backwoods 
of America’. Who was Lili ? What was her name* degree* and 
complexion ? How did this promising love-affair arise* and why 
was it broken off? If Mrs Austin is able to answer these qucs> 
tions* we are sorry that her reverence for departed genius hits 
induced her to withhold such desirable information. As it is, 
she has given us no commentary whatever on M. Soret’s per- 
formance* except one long note on * Goethe’s Golden J ubilce — a 
sort of speech-making and musical pageant, enacted at Weimar 
in 1826* which seems to have been an exhibition agreeably uni- 
ting the stately emptiness of an Oxford commemoration* with the 
vivacious insipidity of a Stratford festival. 

But it would be unjust and unreasonable to judge of a work 
like the present simply as a biographical memoir. It has, in 
fact* very different claims on our attention. Mrs Austin has 
abstained altogether from pronouncing her own opinions re- 
specting Goethe and his works : her object hjis been to set faith- 
fully before us the portrait which is drawn of )iim1[>y his country- 
men and contemporaries. He is placed not in tho point of view 
iit which it might be easiest or most fashionable to contemplate 
him* but in which he is actually regarded by those who have 
l^cn bred up in intimacy with his person* and nourished on the 
literary food contained in his writings. Thus we obtain* as it 
were* a reflective view of Goethe ; for we have the words and 
sentiments of men who measure him according to the standard 
of thought which he has himself raised in their minds; — the re- 
collections of a great man proceeding from the pens of his own 
disciples, while his words arc still sounding in their oars, and 
his^ ideal presence still fresh in their apprehension. The nar- 
ratives of such writers possess many of the advantages* together 
with many of tho defects* which attend an autobiography. Their 
descriptions are more characteristic* tho conclusions at which 
they arrive more congenial with the spirit of the subject o&their 
worl^ than those of distant and unconnected observers. But, 
on the other hand* we are to expect from them no impartial 
criticism* and no discrimination. All these notices of Goetlio 
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arc in fact little more than so many funeral eulogies. Theris is 
no attempt to bring forward the strong points of his genius in a., 
more marked manner, by contrasting them with his weaknesses: 
he is painted, as Queen Elizabeth was by the artists of her 
Court, without shade or perspective. Mrs Austin has thought it 
incumbent upon her to adopt without reserve the same laudatory 
tone, wherever she speaks of her hero in her own person. All 
that has been urged against him, in this country as well as in 
his own, is dismissed in a tone of indignant contempt, as if it 
could only proceed from tlie scandal-loving and depreciating 
spirit of the age. We arc treated to a constant repetition of 
the usual circular argument employed in such cases — that if 
wo do nut like Goethe, it is because wo do not understand him 
— if he appears to us obscure and enigmatical, it is because we 
possess not the true feeling of sympathy which would safely con- 
duct us to the solution of all his mysteries. 

Of this tendency to tlio mysterious, which detracts so greatly 
from the plciisure experienced by the ordinary reader in perusing 
the works of Goethe, his adihirers, of course, speak in the most 
reverential terms. They desire, in plain language, that we 
will exercise our faith in receiving, without hesitation, all which 
appears dark to our unronnod undersUiiiding. ‘ Ouethc,’ says 
his excellent and undoiibting eulogist,. Herr von Miiller, ‘ had 

* a strong liking for the enigmatical, which frequently interferes 

* with the enjoyment of his works. 1 have heard him often 

* maintain that a work of art, especially a poem, which loft 
‘ nothing to divine, could be no true, consummate woi*k : that 
‘ its highest destination must bo ever to excite to reflection ; 

* and that the spectator or reader could never thoroughly enjoy 
‘ and love it, but when it compelled him to expound it after his 

* own mode of thinking, and to All it up out of his imagination.' 

‘ Goethe,’ says M. Soret, ‘ might have revealed himself more 
‘ distinctly ; but mystery was with him the object of a sort of 
‘ reverence, or the result of a system. Wo may suppose him 
‘ to have said, I will reveal myself only to those who can 

* understand me, and they will divine me at half a word.” ’ 
Ml'S Austin eloquently and warmly, after her fasliion, defends 
her hero against the same charge. ‘ The truth is, I have never 

* yet met with a German who aflcctcd to understand Goethe 

* throughout. How far this is his fault I do not take upon mo 

* to discuss, much less to decide. It is possible that tho mys- 

* terious, the sibylline, tho incoherent,” in his writings has no 

* meaning ; but’it seems unlikely.’ And she quotes, in support 
of this modest deference to superior acquirements, a remark- 
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able psssags of Mr Coleridge with respect to the 'Rmeeus of 
Plato; showing the reasons why it is more probable that the 
obscurity of the greht philosopher argues our want of protbund- 
ness than his deficiency in clearness ; and concluding, * tboro- 
fore, utterly baffled in all my attempts to understand the ig- 
* noranee of Plato, 1 conclude myself ignormU of hU tinder^ 
*■ itandinff* 

This is a doctrine and an illustration which, notwithstanding 
all our admiration for the departed genius, and our agreement 
with Mrs Austin in her general estimate of his merits, we can- 
not allow to pass without controversy. The example of Plato 
bears, in our apprehension, no reasonable analogy to the case 
of any modern writer. Little as we are aided by the dim ex- 
ternal light which ancient history throws on the purjtose and 
character of that philosopher, wo may affirm thus much with 
tolerable certainty ; that his writings, for the most ]>art, were 
not intended for the comprehension of the unassisted reader ; 
that they bear a symbolical character; and that tlie iew„ to whom 
they were dedicated, were aided in their study, not merely by 
snperior^intelligence and wisdom, but by the actual possession 
of certain lost canons of construction, keys, or antitypes, ])er- 
baps arbitrary in great measure, and cevtuinly cnvcloj>ed in ar- 
tificial, intentional concealment. When, therefore, modern 
authors take Plato and the other carly^ philosophers for fheir 
model, and deem their studied and emblematic iliction a fit 
subject of imitation, they are, in fact, like men mimicking ar- 
bitrary signs and gestures to which they attach no meaning, 
but which, among those who first employed them, boro a con- 
ventional significancy. There is in the present day no sect of 
transceiidentalists, — no secret E/ieusinian language used among 
literary men of the higher order. lie who writes for the worhl 
must use the dialect of the world; and if the general consent of 
his^ readers, including his devoted followers, pronounces him 
unintelligible, we may safely conclude that there is no hidden 
meaning which a few privileged persons only can developc. Un- 
less it is asserted, that we are to continue to see, like the neo- 
phytes of old, darkly and through a glass, where is the use of 
exalted talent and genius, if they are wasted in exhibiting a gift 
ot tongues ? Is not the possessor a barbarian to us ? What avails 
it to the student, that Goethe is pronounced to have possessed 
an exalted wisdom beyond the reach of vulgar comprehen- , 
non. If It be enveloped in whole volumes of elaborate ‘ amphi- 
^ gouns, in verse and prose, in which the bewildered admirer 
M perpetually m search of a meaning wluch seems constantly 
near, and as constantly eludes his grasp ? 
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And it is not the least embarrassing peculiarity which the 
reader of Goethe has to encounter, that there is no obvious line 
of distinction, in his writings, between the palpable and the 
indefinite. Almost every one of Lis more important works 
(except such ns were written for the stage) leads us gradually 
out of daylight into his favourite region of shadows. When wo 
would willingly content ourselves with remainiug exoteric ad- 
mirers of his genius, he forces us to become the un profiting 
hearers of his revelations : for as soon as we become interested 
in his incidents as facts, in liis personages as human beings, they 
are straightway carried ofi’ in a cloud from the surface of the 
earth, and wo are forced to bear them company into a region 
where they reappear only as abstractions or personified ori^des. 
All Ills visions, like Virgil’s pageant of the shades, conclude with 
the ivory gate, which warns us that all wo have seen was but 
a dream. Thus from the dramatic reality of * Faust,’ wonderful 
in its delineation of charucler, profound but simple and earnest 
in its severe philusopliy, inviting thought and amply repaying it, 
we are plunged, in Vllelcna,’ into an incoiiercnt, revolting mass 
of imsubstaiilial contradictions. In ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Appreu- 
* ticeship,’ wo travel on for a long while, pleasantly enough, in 
company with a singular collection of personages, many of 
whoso ways, and much of wlioso language, are neither very in- 
teresting nor always intelligible; but wliu entertain us, in spito 
of ourselves, by their mixture of humour and instriictiveness, 
and by the singularity of the adventures w'hicli befall them, liut 
no sooner are the principal characters brought within the walls 
of the fatitl castle which is the term of thuir wanderings, than 
all their individuality vanishes at once, and wo are left to fight 
our way to the end of the three volumes, through a series of 
devious, intricate passages of thought, occaxionaliy. emerging 
into light, only to pliiugo again into deeper gloom. And in the 
continuation, the travels of Wilhelm Mcister, the hero is sent 
forth no longer to encounter real adventures among creatures of 
ficsli and blood, but as a sort of metaphysical Don Quixote, 
armed at all points to encounter, in endless controversy, a liost 
of dreamlike, shapeless chimeras ; while the wearied reader is 
kept awake only by his admiration and astouisliment at the 
unwearied powers of language which are wasted in this un- 
profitable parade. 

Nor is it encouraging to feel ourselves impelled to the con- 
viction, that much of Goethe’s obscurity, even in the merely 
{esthetic parts of his works (to use a German distinction), arises 
from habitual cautiousness — from a reluctance to commit himself 
by embracing diecided opinions on any subject. In their didactic 
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portions this peculiarity is still more evident ; his meaning seems 
constantly half-expressed ; it is left incomplete, we will not say 
from fear, but from h sense of the peculiar position which be oc- 
cupied,*— -8 kind of literary sovereignty watched by jealous rivals. 
At once a courtier and a man of the world, He lived in society, 
and was forced to conform to its sentiments, yet anxious all the 
while to form a reputation of originality. And this reflection leads 
ns seriously to consider the effect produced upon the genius of 
Goethe by his external circumstances. He may be pronounced 
singularly fortunate among literary men. From the time of his 
early youth to his protracted decease, he passed an easy,* un- 
troubled life, whose wants were all anticipated ; surrounded by 
admirers, in the bosom of a friendly court, where he was received 
on terms of equality, such as even the pettiest prince has rarely 
adopted towards a son of the Muses. Notu'ithstanding the 
whispers of his devotees concerning internal conflicts, mental 
difficulties, and struggles with tho world, his pilgrimage was, 
after all, little more than a continued sail, with favourable 
wind^ and tide, down the stream of time. But it is our deep 
conviction that all which the poet gained in personal happi- 
ness by this singular good fortune, was lost- to him in even- 
tual celebrity ; and that his genius was diverted from its natural 
path into a less profitable direction. 

In maintaining this opinion, wo shall find ourselves in direct 
opposition to the ordinary partisans of Goethe. They seem to 
think that any complaint of the undecided and enigmatical tone 
of bis propositions respecting society, morality, and religion, 
amounts to an accusation of servility. This is by no means the 
sin with which wc think him justly chargeable. Goethe’s mind 
was, naturally, as indcpciidcnt and upright as an enthusiastic 
love of virtue, and a clear ami active intellect, could jointly 
make it. By living attached to the rulers of a small and power- 
less monarchy, the friend of tho honest, straightforward, bene- 
volent Duko of Weimar, and his more gifted consort, ho was not 
liable to fall into that intentional obsequiousness which degrades 
the writers who traffic for the favour of greater Princes. There 
were at Weimar no great interests to bo served by the prostitu- 
tion of literary talent ; and Goethe rannot bo accused of having, 
in any one instance of ivliich we arc aware, souglit or received tho 
wages qf uu advocate. But thecflect of perpetual contact with 
the^ world, in blunting the acuteness of genius, seems much more 
insidious and impalpably progressive. He who devotes himself 
to society, and has already attained its highest honours, must 
be cpmtantly thinking of self, of the place which he occupies, 
and the means of best securing that place ; which he soon finds 
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to consist in avoiding all provocations to vehement controversv, 
and acting qnictly and constantly on the defensive. While 
most of those around him are struggling to change their position* 
or direction, his unconscious effort,, like that of a man standing 
still, is to preserve an equilibrium. All great displaysof strength, 
all violent emotions, arc consequently out of his province. This 
is so marked a peculiarity of Goethe’s disposition, both as a man 
and tis a writer, that his eulogists derive it from a supposed 
natural propensity. ‘ In Goethe’s character,’ says Falk, in the 
- first page of Mrs Austin’s translation, ‘ we find a most sensi- 
‘ tive shrinking from all intense impressions, which by every 
* means, and under every circumstance of his life, he sought to 
‘ ward off from himself.’ And, with the true philosophy of a 
wet-nurse, he proceeds to derive this softness of temperament 
from the poet’s mother, of whom ho tells several edifying stories 
to the same effect. Can this be said, morally, of the author of 
‘ Werter,’ the impassioned youth of whom Goethe himself has 
left the portrait in his memoirs ? or, physically, of the man who, 
as ho informs us in his Campaign of 1792, would ride within 
reach of a battery, in order to experience that strange and ex- 
citing sensation known to military men abroad by the name of 
the cannon-fever ? Is not the marked manner in which he 
avoided* all vehement literary agitation, rather to be attributed 
to the education of circumstances, and the caution early learnt 
by a man of worldly and ambitious character ? 

One of the most evident results of Goethe’s social relations on 
his opinions is to be found, as may bo expected, in his views 
of the moral and political destinies of mankind. Wo are none 
of those enthusiasts wlio reject alike the discursive reveries of 
the poet, and the reasoning of the philosopher, unless these hap- 
pen to have espoused warmly their own favourite sentiments on 
matters of common public tliscussion. We are far from wishing, 
that Goethe had been a partisan in any sense, lie might have oc- 
cupied a place of much more imposing dignity, as arbiter between 
the prejudices and passions of ordinary men. But there are many 
who do complain, and we think not unreasonably, that he syste- 
matically averted his rcgai'ds from all the great questions which 
agitate society. lie refused alike to meddle with the petty dis- 
cussions of the day, and with the vast conflicts which have been 
fought for years, or for centuries, and which involve the happi- 
ness of our own, as well as all future generations. Not only he 
would not himself look for a moment at any of these things, but 
his spleen and indignation were vented upon all persons who 
embraced party with any degree of warmth. Because he knew 
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that naked forma of government are inauificient to make nationa 
happy, therefore he deemed all men foolish or insane, who 
would dream W improving society at all, except by the utter- 
ance of some thousand sage saws and enigmatical maxims, in 
verse and prose ; of which the general bearing seems to be, to re- 
commend all mankind to exercise the virtues of patience and mo- 
deration, and let the world go on as it has hitherto done : — very 
judicious advice, which we hear every day from the mouths of 
many privy-counsellors who have little in common with Goetlic, 
except his title, and his fondness for the Jttste milieu, ludiifer- 
ence became a fixed idea in bis mind, and he embraced it with 
exclusive and dogmatical ardour. All who attached themselves 
to any sect or party, with zeal and steadfastness, were dreamers or 
mountebanks in his imagination, according as be supposed them 
to be actuated by honest blindness or by liypocrisy. * Goethe 
‘ wanted to observe,’ says Falk ; * his age wanted to act ; and to 

* seize upon every occasuni, however slight, whicii presented it- 

* self as a possiblo reason for action. It was this which once led 

* him to say to me, “ Religion and poUtics arc a troubled element 

* for art : I have always kept myself aloof from them as miicU 

* as possible.” There ivas but one party, for which, with such 

* views, ho could declare himself ; that, namely, under whose in- 

* fluence tranquillity might be expected, or even hoped for, let 
‘ it be found how it might.’ 

In Doring’s life of Goethe, (a work, wc believe, of little va- 
lue, exco]>t from the occasional memoranda of Goctiie’s personal 
jicquaintancc which It contains,) the reader will find nn account 
of a conversation with Schulze, in which Goethe’s zeal against 
the zealous is strongly portrayed. Mrs Austin, of course, makes 
the most of her favourite’s character on this as on other points. 

* That Goethe was indifferent to the progress of huinun improve- 

* ment, and the sum of liuman happiness, appears to me incre- 

* dibic Indifferent to many of the questions tiiut arc most 

* fiercely debated, ho might — nay, ratlier lie 7nvsi — he ; for his 

* wide and prophetic glance pierced far beyond tite strife of tlio 

* hour It was not, surely, that he was indifferent to the 

‘ welfare of mankind, but ibat he thought it a pernicious illu- 

* sion to look for healing to sources w'hcncc lie was persuaded 
.. t* healing could never come. His labours for the improvement 

* of the human race were unwearied, calm, and systoiualic. But 
' if the political neutrality he obstinately observed, subjected 

him to the vehement denunciations of many of his country- 
men, it will probably bo still more revolting to Riiglish 
' readers. It is,^ however, unreasonable to expect the same ear- 
nestness and vehemence in support of any cause or system 
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* from a man who sees it with all its limitations and possible 

* attendant evils, as from one who can perceive nothing bdt ad- 

* vantage's. The same clear, serene, far-reaching glance Which 

* enabled him to discern ** the sonl of goodness in things evil,’* 

* and thence inclined him to tolerance and indulgence, revealed 

* to him the evil that lurks amid the greatest apparent good, and 

* thus moderated his expectations and tempered his zeal.* 

This is eloquent pleading, undoubtedly ; but it does not, we 
think, reach the root of the matter, or evolve the primary 
motives of Goethe’s mind. If there bo any moral purport to be 
arrived at by a general comparison of bis works, it amounts only 
to this : that the highest aim of man is to accommodate himself 
to the circumstances in which he is placed with relation *to the 
natural world and to his fellows ; to attend to bis own {esthetic 
devclopement ; to consider the perfection of art as the most 
consummate scope of all industry; and to leave both social and 
supernatural interests to take care of themselves. * But,* says 
Falk, with much naivete^ * it happened that religion and poli- 

* tics, church and state, were exactly the cardinal points within 

* which the age in which he lived was destined to be remodelled.* 
(We should like to know ‘within* what other ‘ cardinal points* 
any ago ever was or can be remodelled.) ‘ All action and all 
‘ science were irresistibly determined to this centre.* In all 
ages and countries, religion and politics have been the great 
engines of improvement ; and, in the history of European king- 
doms, those periods are the darkest in which they have been 
neglected, and art substituted for them ns the main object of 
men’s thoughts. To perceive that a strong tendency toward® 
asstlietic dcvelopoinent, in the mass of a nation, is often accom- 
panied by a vicious, mean, or insiguiticant character, we need 
only look at the peasantry of Greece, and the populace of the 
streets of Italy. That where oblusencss of feeling, on these 
points, is compensated by a serious untl reflective disposition, 
strongly excitable by religion and politics only, the greatest 
public happiness prevails, — Scotland, Holland, and America 
may witness. The man of superficial refinement, acting upon 
Goethe's principle, shrinks from the coarse violence and vulgat. 
prejudice which indicate the state of popular feeling in such 
countries as these. The philosopher who sees a little farther 
into the grout problem of human life, knows that these very 
defects arc signs of the inward health and vigour of the com- 
monwealth. But Goethe, according to Falk, * would rather 

* talk, in society, of one of Boccaccio’s talcs, than of matters on 

* which the welfare of Europe was thought to depend. ^Such. 

* characters as Luther and Coriolanus* (an odd juxtaposition) 
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* excited in him a sort of unconfbrtahle feeling, which could only 

* be explained on the hypothesis, that their natures stood in a sort 

* of mysteriom opposition to his* Therefore the reader will look 
in vain, in Goethe’s works, for counsel on any matter of public 
interest. All is dark; and although acute minds fancy they 
discover occasional suggestions, which lead them, as they iroa* 
gine, into the spirit of the author, another page, oi another work^ 
will produce quite a contrary impression. On religion,' fqr 
instance, (and we select this topic not to please English prejudice, 
which very unreasonably insists on measuring the opinions of 
foreigners on that subject by the standard of our insular orlbo- 
doxy, but merely as affording a strong instance in our favoulr,'^ jt 
is quite impossible to attain to any definite view of his senti- 
ments. In early youth, he framed a sort of Pantheistic system 
for himself. Some of his works bear the occasional impress of 
a mystic devotion. Even the Catholics have sometimes olsimed 
him for their own. On the other hand, the beautiful limle 
poem, ‘ Die Geheimnisse,’ seems rather to regard llcvclatioi| as 
an ideal scheme than a substantial fact. A remarkable passage 
in Wilhelm Meister’s ‘ Wanderjahre* would seem to indicate that 
the writer had at last settled down into a sort of ultra-rational- 
ism. lint, from the general contemplation of his scattered 
notions on this sul>jec<, only one conclusion can he arrived at ; — 
namely, that in his o]>inioii, no sect whatever was, or could bo, 
in the right. Coetlie has been compared to Voltaire : in some 
respects, the comparison docs him in justice; but Voltaire had 
one decided advantage over him; — lliat of a clear, consistent, 
iptclligiblo purpose : for, as Herder thought, Schiller wrote, and 
Goethe himself cited with ndniiratioii, 

* Self-contradiction is tlic only wrong ; 

And, by the laws of spirit, in the riglit 

Is every individual charjicter 

Which acts in strict consistence vvitli itself.’ 

Goethe’s mind, on the contrary, was a power which refused 

all direction ; which wandered without distinct aim or object; 

given to quarrel with all those who possessed a firmer faith or 
a more practical disposition. As a poet, ho is immortal; as a 
thinks, (pity that two such titles should bo divided !) he Inis 
formed no school, produced no system ; — ^rendered his mind, in 
no respect, a portion of the mind of the time in which ho lived, 
and for which ho wrote. The admiration which ho has achieved 
18 but a barren wreath, whose flowers can never ripen into fruit. 
• 1* Goethe injustice as a man, if wo are 

inclined to think that too cold and cautious a demeanour dimi- 
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uished his literary influence on society. In his mind^ early and 
cherished feelings of patriotism were combined with an ardent 
personal attachment to his friends, the Duke of Weimar, whom he 
had accompanied into France, and by whose side he had shared 
the dangers of the Duke of Brunswick’s ill-starred invasion ; 
and his noble-minded Duchess, whose calm and princely dignity, 
dupng the disasters of 1806, rebuked even the petulant mood of 
Napoleon, lie felt most acutely the temporary degradation of his 
sovereign during the miserable years which followed the battle of 
Jena. The following passage strongly portrays his high-minded 
loyal^, and will serve also as an admirable specimen of the 
talbni^ of our graceful and energetic trauslatress. Falk had 
related to Goethe some acts of imprudence on the part of the 
.Duke, which had subjected him to the displeasure of his impe- 
rial oppressor. 

' \ 

< Gdetl)e heard me, in silence, up to this point. His eyes now 
flaslte^ with Are, and he exclaimed, Enough ! What would they 
have then, these Frenchmen ? Are they human ? Why do they exact 
the utterly inhuman? What has the Duke done, that is not wotthy 
of all praise and honour ? Since when is it a crime for a man to re- 
main true to his old friends and comrades in misfortune 1 Is the 
memory of a high-minded man so utterly nothing in their eyes ? Why 
do they require from the Duke to obliterate all the noblest recollec- 
tions of his life — the seven years’ war — the memory of Frederick the 
Great, his uncle — all that is great, glorious, and venerable in the 
former condition of Germany, in which he took an active part, and for 
which he at last set crown and sceptre on the die ? Do they expect 
tlitit he is to wipe out all this as with a wet sponge from the tablets of 
liis memory, like an ill-reckoned sum, because it pleases his new 
liiaster ? Does your empire of yesterday, then, already stand so immo- 
vably steadfast, that you are exempt from all, even the slightest, fear 
of participating in the changes of human things ?* Formed by nature 
to bo a calm atul impartial spectator of events, even I am exasperated 
when I see men required to perform the impossible. That the Duke 
assists wounded Prussian officers robbed of their pay, that he lent the 
liou-huarted Bliichcr four thousand thalers after the battle of Liibeck, 
that is what you call a conspiracy I — that seems to you a fit subject 
for reproach and accusation ! 

. ‘ “ Let us suppose the case, that tO’day or to-morrow misfortune 
befell your grand army ; what would a general or a field-marshal be 


* We seem to hear the poet echoing the indignant apostrophe of his 
favourite Prometheus to the new Deities of Olympus ; 

Kflv Ati K^a/run' foxier* 

atnrfn irifycefc' cw he reSty lyh 
iirerepf rvfJnevs txtrtripTaf ptrtifmr ; 
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worth in the Emperor’s eyes, who would act precisely as oar Duke 
has acted under these circumstances? I tell you the Duke shall act 
as he acts, and he must act so I He would do great injustice if ever 
he acted otherwise ! Yes— and even were he thus to lose country and 
subjects, crown and sceptre, like his ancestor, the unfortunate John, 
yet niust he not deviate one hand’s'breadth from this noble manner of 
thinking, and from that which the duty of a man and a prince pre- 
scribes in such an emergency. — Misfortune! what is misfortune? 
This is a misfortune, that a prince should be compelled to endure such 
things from foreigners : And if it came to the same pass with him, 
as formerly with his ancestor Duke John ; if his ruin M'ere certain and 
irretrievable, let not that dismay us ; we will take our staff in our 
'hands, and accompany our master in his adversity, as old Lucas 
Kranach* did ; we will never forsake him. The women and children, 
when they meet us in the villages, will cast down their eyes and weep, 
and say one to another, — That is old Goethe and the former Duke of 
Weimar, whom the h'rench Jimperor dr(>ve from his tiirone because 
he was true to his friend in misfortune ; because he visited his uncle, 
the Duke of Brunswick, on his death-bed ; because he would not let 
his Slid comrades and brotliers-in-ariiis starve I ” ’ 

We have beard it remarked by an acute, altbongh faneiftil, 
metapliysiciun, that all thinkers take their part early in life, and 
become, according to the bent of their disposition, either Plato- 
nists or Aristotelians. It seems to have been Goethe’s ambithni 
to combine the two characters. With a mind naturally prone to 
enthusiasm and mysticism, ho purposely placed himself in what 
appears to us a false position ; — endeavouring to consider the 
external world in a strictly objective point of view, to observe 
individual objects without attempting to gciicralize, and to sub- 
mit mind and matter alike to the test of experience. He seems' 
to have voluntarily abdicated, as a dangerous preeminence, the 
poetical supremacy which he had so early acquired ; and to have 
laboured, throughout his later life, to neutralize the effect produ- 
ced by * Werter,’ * Fanst,* and his earlier dramas, and to persuade 
mankind that iiis real vocation was of quite another sort. His 
admirers are enraptured with what they call his ‘ manysided- 
‘ ness,’ (one of the words which Mrs Austin insists on iiatural- 
is, as they explain it, his power of withdrawing his 
mind from itself, * divesting himself of intellectual identity, bc- 

* coming that which lie contemplated or described, feeling the 

* sensations and thinking the thoughts of other beings.’ They 


* Lucas Kranach, the painter, petitioned Charles V. to be allowed 

to sliare the captivity of Jiia patron, John Fredeta'i^, Elector of Saxony, 
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endeavour to represent him as at once an accurate observer of 
nature and art, and a sagacious describer of that world of which 
he was a citizen, possessed of an acute and., learned spirit of 
human dealings. It is hardly necessary to remark that such 
praise appears, apriori^ unphilosophical and ungrounded. There 
arc few instances indeed — may we not say none ? — in which the 
same person has obtained celebrity as a natural philosopher, and. 
as a dramatic delineator of human passion and thought. But 
we apprehend that neither of these excellences constituted the 
distinctive characteristic of Goethe’s talents, llis friends por- 
tray his life as one continued course of empirical observation. 
He studied, they say, the characters of those around him— was 
ever more anxious to obtaiti their opinion, anti to trace their 
inodes of thinking, than to dcvelope his own ; — and it is noticed 
of him, that in later life, when all persons of distinction who 
came to Weimar made a point of paying their respects to him, 
he always preferred seeing bis visitors one by one, in order to 
get as much as possible out of each of them. It will be recollected 
that Sir Walter Scott described his own self- elected course of 
mental education in precisely similar terms. Tlie extremely 
different result which, in the cases of these two great men, fol- 
lowed the same line of practice, will at once convince us of the 
radical difference which existed between their mental powers. 
The dramatic or descriptive scenes of the English writer are 
chiefly admirable, as all Europe knows, from what German 
critics would call their intense objeetiveiiess. They cull up to 
the reader’s imagination the most vividly distinct iinprossious of 
the things represented, and never remind him for an instant of 
the peculiarities, or tlie very existence, of the author himself. 
Thu least interesting passages in his works arc those compara- 
tively rare ones where he speaks, either expressedly or impliedly, 
in his own person. In the writings of (loclhc, on the contrary, 
the fruits of his observation seldom reappear without having 
undergone a most curious process of alteration within the cver- 
active laboratory of his thouglits, and becoming mixed and iden- 
tified with his own idiosyncrasy. We call a dramatic essay na~ 
turali either where the events are such as might consistently 
happen, or where the personages are made to act probably in 
improbable positions. In the novels of Goethe, the events are, 
for the most part, highly improbable ; and the personages act and 
think after a fashion of their own, wholly different from the or- 
dinary way of the world. We cannot but look on them less as 
actual characters, than as personified theories or ab-stractions; or 
as embodying sometimes wild reveries of tlio author’s own ima- 
gination, sometimes those which he had perceived to bo gene- 
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rally prevalent among the ardent and fanciful spiritsiifitli whom 
he associated. And with regard to his observations 6n Art and 
Nature, they seeip to have been always pursued rather iii search 
of arguments to support some preconceived metaphysical theory, 
than in the true spirit of patient investigation. In this estimate 
of Goetlic’s genius, wo feel that wo sire venturing to differ from 
much which is written and said respecting him in his own coun- 
' try ; but wo have preferred drawing our own results from a 
comparison of liis works, however imperfect, to echoing the voice 
of his disciples, who, perhaps, portray him less as ho actually 
was, than iis he wished to be represented. 

Ilis history seems to afford abundant evidence of this peculiar 
self-deception, or scif-misrcprcscntation. The first work by which 
the young citizen of Frankfort became at a single start the most 
prominent character in Germany, was the * Sorrows of Werter.* 
It is not easy to decide on the real excellence of a performance, 
which derived so much of its success from rcproducin|^n a tan- 
gible shape the undefined longings and crude sentiments preva- 
lent among a largo class of society, in those peaceful but dissa- 
tisfied times. But assuredly its magic does not consist in any 
thing like an approximation to existing chai'actcrs or probable 
incidents. There is no in.dividuality or distinct personal cha- 
racter in either of the two lovers ; tlicy are generalizations of 
li liman passion — symbols of the workings of tlie young author’s 
mind, excited hy those which fermented in the breasts of his 
comrades, the children of his generation. ‘ Goetz von Berlich- 
‘ ingen ’ afforded .food of another kind to the restless and discon- 
tented spirit of these youthful enthusiasts ; not by its vivid pic- 
tures of ancient times and thoughts, in which it is excelled by 
many other works of the same description, but by collecting into 
one^ centre all the vague .feelings of discontent with existing 
society and institutions which then prevailed ; and reproducing 
them in the character of a magnanimous, honourable rebel, edi- 
fying all readers by his noble contempt for laws and lawyers, 
and his^ generous assertion of the Fist Right, and maintaining 
himsclt in singleness of purpose against the guile of men in au- 
thority. The portrait of Goethe, at this period of his life, is just 
what might bo expected from the character of tliesc early works. 
* Goethe was with us,’ writes his friend Jacobi, in I??!, ‘ a hand- 
‘ some youth of five-and-twenty, from the crown of his head to 
‘ the Bo|e of his foot, all genins, power, and strength, a spirit of 
‘ nre with the wings of an eagle, qui ruit immensus ore profurido, 
‘ . . . The more T think him over, the more intensely 1 feel the 

to one who has neither seen nor heard 
Goethe, any thing comprehensible concerning this extraordinary 
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* creature of God: . . He is one of the Possessed^ to whom it is 

* allowed iu scarcely any event to act otherwise than involun- 
‘ tarily. It requires to be only an hour in his company to find 

* it in the highest degree ridiculous to desire him to think and 

* act in any other fashion than his own.’ Wieland, who saw him 
for the firi^t time when he removed to Weimar, in 1775, writes 
of him in the simplicity of his heart:—* Goethe, who has been 

* with us eight day Si is the greatest genius, and the best and most 
^ amiable man whom I know.’ Many other instances might be 
adduced of the impression which he made on society by his fiery 
unrestrained genius, his extraordinary eloquence, and youthful 
imagination. How* then did it come to pass that so ardent and 
impetuous a character, at so early an age, assumed at once the 
cautious habits of a courtier, throw aside by a single effort the 
romantic tendencies which had so long impelled him, confined his 
wishes to the possible, — his views to the horizon which bounded 
the common eye ? Sagacity and ambition niay have produced 
such a cMingc in his outward demeanour ; but years could hardly 
have wrought so complete an alteration in the intellectual and 
moral man. The apparent reaction, however, Avas complete. 
Admitted into a new world, and becoming conversant with its 
children, instead of the sympathizing enthusiasts, male and 
female, in whose company his former years had been passed, - 
Goethe conceived the bitterest distaste to the whole cast of 
thought and behaviour which himself had so powerfully contri* 
buted to produce in Germany. He became* suddenly convinced, 
tliat as the world could not be reformed by the yearnings and 
strivings of philosophers of twenty, it bccarn'e the duty of an 
enlightened man steadfastly to oppose himself to all longings after 
theoretical perfection. With a heart still full of romance, he 
forced himself to adopt a system coldly and deliberately 8cep> 
tical — to believe only in the Practical, over which personal ex- 
periment and observation had given him the mastery. 

But the efforts of Goethe to recall within bounds the wild 
current of youthful energy, which his own example had sent 
wandering iu all directions but the right, were, to his great dis- 
appointment, wholly ineffectual. The Storm-and- Power epoch, 
as the Germans call it, had commenced, and the ardent leaders 
of the fashion held on tlicir way, — Wertcr and Berlichiugcn their 
watchwords in the charge, — inundating the laud with supernatu- 
ral horrors, exaggerated sentiment, and extravagant mysticism. 
Numberless lovers, in blue frock-coats and yellow waistcoats,' 
(the costume de rigueur of a * sentimental-passionate ascetic,’) 
raved and despaired at the feet of their respective Charlottes, 
who came gracefully from parlour and store-room (the favourite 
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rilri^ of 8 Germiui httroitte) to dirt with their hasbands* un- 
mftrried friends; and future Goeissea schemed their Utopian 
tevoltSf which the approaching time was about to exhibit in stern 
and savage reality. While the PrivyoCounselior was directing 
the theatre at Weimar, studying classical antiquity under the 
auspices of Herder, and going through his apprenticeship in tiie 
little world of which he had become a nnember, tho lustre of bis 
general popularity was ou tlio wane, eclipsed by the brilliancy 
of newer comets. Ho has reconled a singular iusUtneo of the* 
rebellion of tho spirits which he had raised against himself, in 
the narrative of bis interviews with young Plessing, in the se- 
cond part of his * Memoirs ; ’ an occurrence'-which ho improved 
into a poem in his worst taste, the ‘ Harsc-Reise ira Winter.’ A 
somewhat similar contrast was strongly marked in Itis first in- 
terview with Schiller, in 178T. The latter poet, ten years 
younger than Goethe in age, and with still greater disparity of 
disposition, whose * Robbers ’ had exercised a similar influence 
with that formerly produced by the author of Wertor on the 
students and young ladies of Gerinuny, — who, more recently, in 
his * Don Carlos,’ ha<l endeavoured to portray ideal exctdlence 
in the character of a philanthropic statesman, — was not likely to 
meet with much favour at the hands of tho cider author, now 
Wiping deter mined Wiir against enthusiasts of every class. 
Goethe, moreover, hud at this time taken part agaiust the Kan- 
tian philosophy expressed himself adverse to the study of Anal 
causes, and all reasoning a priori ; while Schiller Lad adopted 
these nud other imaginative doctrines with all tho warmth of a 
partisan. To him, therefore, Goethe H))poiirod * ein kaltor 

* Menach,’ a cold cxperiinoiitalist, a slave of intellect, and an 
enemy to reason. I3iit the diflerciice was rather in seeming than 
ill reality; for Goethe’s tendency to mysticism, notwithstanding 
his sedulous endeavours to restrain it, still exercised paramount 
influence over his mind; while tho ardour of ijciiiller in pursu- 
ing tho * high priori road,’ was gradually wearing away before 
the added experience of years. Partialities and prejudices wore 
laid aside by both ; and tliuse two noble minds wcr*e soon united 
in intimate friendship, wiiich the early death of Schiller alone 
divided. His memory was zealously defended by Goethe against 
Ills posthumous assailants; and Mrs Austin has reported some 
expressions uttered by the latter in conversation, a year only 
before his death, which form as noble a eulogy us ever orator 
pronounced over tho tomh of departed genius. * He,’ (Schiller) 

* strode forward with awful rapidity. If 1 was a week witliout 

* seeing him, when wo met 1 was astounded, and knew not whore 

* to lay hold of him, 1 found him so much further advanced* 
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* And so 'he went on, evei? for^rds, for forty«six years— -then, 

* indeed, he had gone far enough I ’ 

For many years these two poets continued their labours to« 
gether ; a rare, perhaps an unparalleled instance of writers of 
high and original genius following the same career together, 
without jealousy or suspicion, and aiding each other by the free 
intercommunion of their knowledge and fancy. Many of their 
ballads and miscellaneous poems were composed in a sort of 
amicable rivalry ; and they strongly illustrate the difference that 
prevailed between their characters. Those of Goethe possess, 
perhaps, much greater variety of ornament, and display higher 
flights of imagination ; some of them, the * Bride of Corinth ’ for 
instance, arc perfect epic compositions in their miniature shape. 
Yet there is something far-fetched in tlio conception, and com- 
plicated in the structure, of most of them ; they seem constantly 
to suggest, in a dark manner, the existence of some hidden mean- 
ing beyond their first and obvious import ; and they very rarely 
appeal to the common sensibilities of our nature. Schiller’s, on 
the contrary, seem all simplicity and earnestness, full of popular 
sentiment, and natural, unaffected pathos. There could not, in 
fact, be a stronger external contrast than that between his frank, 
impetuous, open nature, and the cOurtier-like reserve and ironi- 
cal caution of bis older companion. Schiller Avas inclined to 
trust all the world ; he wrought ns it wore in public, and liked, 
as Goetlio says, to converse with others on any poetical subject 
which ho had undertaken, and to frame and discuss all manner 
of plans and evidences for his intended work. Goethe laboured 
on a contrary principle. He always preferred enveloping his 
own designs in silence, and catching infonnation and assistance 
obliquely from the minds of others, without exposing his o%vn. 
This propensity ho describes in his mystical manner, calling it 
‘ a superstition which had been confirmed by experience, that I 
‘ must not speak of an undertaking, if I would have it succeed. 
‘ A very deep meaning lies in that notion, that a man in search 

* of buried treasure must work in utter silence; must S}>cak not 
‘ a Avord, Avhatevcr appearance, either terrific or delightful, may 

* present itself. An«l not less significant is the tradition, that 

* one who is on an adventurous pilgrimage to some precious 

* talisman, through tlie most lonesome mountain-path or dreary 

* desert, must walk onwards without stopping, nor look around 
‘ him, though fearfully menacing or sweetly enticing voices 

* follow his footsteps and sound in his ear.’ (Mrs Austin’s Cha- 
racteristicSf vol. ii. p. 322.) 

Many volumes of commentaries have been written on the 
drama of * Faust,’ and each new expositor has thought it his duty 
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to invent some theory respecting its object and intention ; attri- 
buting to its author numberless ingenious designs which he nevQr 
dreamt of. But tliere is some truth, we cannot but think, in the 
supposition that it records to a certain extent the change in his 
sentiments and mode of thinking (Denkungsart), which did par- 
tially take place within his mind, and which he endeavoured to 
persuade himself and others had been wholly accomplished. 
Although not published until 11^90, we know that the first part 
of this extraordinwy work was conceived and partly executed 
many years before ; — that its idea was in fact coeval with his ear- 
liest poetical plans. It seems to express, in its complete form, 
the feelings of two very different periods of his life. We see at 
once that the philosopher in his study, made restless and mise- 
rable by his sense of the worthlessness of earthly science, and 
pouring out his soul in eloquent aspirations after communion 
with superior essences, is no other than the young and eager 
student himself, revolving now the subtleties of Spinoza, and 
now the riddles of Paracelsus, There is not a line which does 
not bear the impress of some ardent feeling, which hud glowed 
in the bosom of the poet with tenfold fiercer heat than even bis 
own burning words could express. Is it not also possible, al- 
though not quite so evident, that the magician in the second 
phase of his earthly existence,— when the sceptical fiend has 
taught him to lay aside the study of final causes, and con Hue his 
views to practical results,— no less represents the writer hjmself 
in the self-chosen abasement of his spiritual dignity i We do 
not mean that the experiences of the outer world, to which 
Goethe subjected himself when he abandoned- his own inner 
contemplative being, were of the same nature with the scenes 
into which ho conducts his student-hero. What he meant to 
represent, (if this theory bo true,) was the immediate passage 
from the speculative to the practical, of whatever particular sort 
this last might be. And he wished to depict the change as com- 
plete at once, far more complete than it could really become, or 
than it actually was within bis own heart. This supposition ex- 
plains what sometimes appears an inconsistency in the conduct 
of the piece, when it is merely considered as dramatic, and the 
mrsonages as stage characters. From the moment in which 
Faust completes his contract with the fiend, and becomes exter- 
nally an altered man, the change in bis character is also effect- 
ed: except in one scene, which appears in rather forced contrast 
to those which accompany it, there is scarcely any -recurrence, 
even in recollection, to his former state of being. The aspiring 
Magian is entirely lost in the sensual libertine, or the reckless 

I 
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lover. Even on the Harz, eurrounded by mysteries, in the exci- 
ting atmosphere of a half-revelation of the spiritual world, he 
shows scarcely any desire to penetrate into the higher secrets of 
the place ; he exhibits little cariosity or amazement, and no wish 
except to find out the prettiest witch for his partner in the waltz. 
He acquiesces without reluctance in Mephistopheles’s suggestion 
to keep out of the crowd, and find out some quiet nook beyond 
the crush and turmoil of the festival ; even as the young courtier 
at Weimar sought to avoid the public exhibitidn of his talents, 
and the excitement of bustling society, and tied down his genius 
to the pur{>o8e of amusing and delighting a small circle, and 
piling together miscellaneous instruction for himself. 

For several years after his establishment at Weimar, Goethe 
wrought comparatively little for his reputation. His labours 
were principally confined to the production of lighter pieces for 
society and the stage, in the management of which he took a pro- 
minent and highly useful part, at once directing public taste, 
and encouragitig native and imported talent. Weimar soon be- 
came, and continued for many years, a place of pilgrimage, to 
which literary men resorted from all parts of Germany ; some for 
instruction and entertainment, others in search of patronage. 

* Bertuch, the father, who was treasurer to the Duke, used, in 

* after times, to speak with great glee of a singular bead in the 

* accounts which he had to submit in those days. It consisted 

* almost entirely of breeches, waistcoats, shoes and stockings, for 

* German literati ; who came wandering within Weimar’s gates, 

* slenderly provided with those articles.’ Meanwhile the poet 
occupied his mind in studies of a very extensive, but very desul- 
tory nature. He seems to have early adopted the resolution to 
know something of every thing. His favourite empirical philo- 
sophy admonished him to collect observations from all quarters, 
to form no theories, but to lay steadily and surely the founda- 
tion for future inductions. Such were the principles he laid 
down for himself ; but the innate poetical and generalizing 
tendency of his mind directed all his struggles to very different 
results. Me had always been an admirer of art ; he drew, etch- 
ed, (indifferently enough, we fancy,) studied music, botany, che- 
mistry, natural philosophy, and learnt a little of every language 
of which a grammar and vocabulary could be procured. He gra- 
dually adopted the notion that nature had intended him less for 
a poet than a gp*eat experimentalist and discoverer in physical 
science. Ho imagined a new theory of vegetation — as wild and 
rhapsodical as ever presented itself to the brain of an early phi- 
losopher, before Bacon had bidden experience supply the place 
of fiction. And, by that singular contradiction, of which his life 
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affords so many instances, he insisted that this theory was dedu- 
ced from no imaginary 'process of reasoning, hut from his own 
actual remarks ; and was extremely discomposed whenever prac- 
tical botanists treated his visionary scheme as a ^poSsie manqu^e,* 
instead of respecting it as a real discovery. He writes from Na- 
ples in 1786, — * I must, moreover, tell you in confidence, that I 

* am very near the whole secret of the generation and organisa- 

* tion of plants, and that it is the simplest thing that can be ima- 
‘ gined. tinder this sky one may make the most beautiful obaer- 

* vations. The main point— -where the germ really lodges— I have 

* discovered beyond all doubt; all tlie rest I have a general view 

* of, only some points must bo more distinctly made out. The 

* archetypal plant (Urpfianze) will be the strangest creature in 

* the world, which Nature herself shall euvy one. With thismo- 

* del, and the key to it, one may then invent plants ml infinitumy 

* which inMt be consistent ; i. e, which, if they do not exist, yet 

* might exist, and are not mere picturesque shows and shadows, 

* but have an inward truth and necessity. The same law will be 

* applicable to all animal bodies.’ This is rather a Platonic piece 
of natural history. But he expanded the same idea, in 1797, into 
the formof a very beautiful elegy, (the ‘ Motamorphosis of Plants,’} 
for which shape it seems much more fit than for that of an elemen- 
tftry treatise. A very singular passage in Falk (vol. i. p.70) would 
seem (could we feel certain in reading any discourse or produc- 
tion of this extraordinary man, in his later years, that his words 
are really to be understood as expressing definite opinions) to 
indicate, that ho assumed a similar hypothesis as the basis of his 
views of the whole series of creation. 

More eloquent inspiration breathes in none of Goethe’s ela- 
borate works, than in those delightful ‘Letters from Italy’ from 
which we have extracted the above quotation. None exhibit 
more strongly the struggle which existed between the imagina- 
tive tendency of his genius, and bis cherished practical doc- 
trines. They lay open to us tho very heart of the poet ; and 
every object of which he speaks with real feeling, is coloured 
with the tints of his high-wrought enthusiasm. But in those 
very details on which ho seems to pride himself — acute remarks 
on •society, tasteful criticisms on art, graphic descriptions of 
scenery — in these, wo think, tho 'most ordinary book of travels 
often surpasses him. He has noted down all his impressions 
'With sedulous minuteness, but without selection or discrimina- 
tion ; so that tho whole would be tedious from its prolixity, were 
It not for the occasional outbreaks of the poetical spirit through 
tbu undigested mass of observations. From very early youth, 
the desire of seeing Italy had been ineessantly present to Goethe’s 
mind— a constant and even pmnful sensation. No has de- 
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scribed so well what none ever felt more acutely^ that uncon- 
querable, indefinable sentiment, which seems an original passion 
in many minds — that yearning after change of place— that attrac- 
tion towards the distant and unseen, which envelopes foreign 
climates and scenery in hues of imaginary brightness. This 
feeling had thrilled a thousand times within the heart of the 
youthful poet, exciting the same wild longings which his Faust 
expresses, when wandering forth, a wearied student, from his 
closet, to feel the influence of the sunset. 

* For Mutter aids not with corporeal wings 
The Spirit’s liglit imaginings : 

Yet to each soul that hidden pulse is given. 

That whispering voice which beckons her away, 

AVlien o’er our heads, lost in the expanse of heaven, 

The lark entunes her thrilliiig lay : 

When sweeping o’er the fbr(‘.st>hi'ake 
The eagle’s mighty pinions strain, 

And o’er wild heath and marshy lake 
Speeds to his home the banded crane.’ 

This restless feeling was exalted and dignified, in respect to 
Italy, by the desire to behold tho source of nearly all wliich 
makes life ideal. There never yet was a student with a soul in 
the slightest degree elevated above the mere routine of classical 
iiistiuction, in whose miud, at one period or another of liis life, 
the wish to visit the shores of the Mediterranean, and to worship 
the spirit of the Past in its holiest shrine, the City of the Soul, 
has not amounted to an importunate longing. But among tho 
greater number of those who are not early enabled to fulfil their 
wish, the cares and manifold distractions of tho world gradually 
deaden the edge of this peculiar sentiment, until its acuteness 
survives in recollection only. It was, on the contrary, a singu- 
larity in Goethe’s mind, thut in him ilm eiithusiasin of youth 
retained all its freshness, at a time of life wlten most look back 
upon it as a loss past recalling, and others, who still possess, 
are rather apt to conceal it, from habitual fear of ridicule. Per- 
haps, too, the quiet and almost collegiate character of the little 
circle in which Goethe lived, tended to keep alive these juvenile 
feelings, which arc so soon stifled among the bustle of more 
active society. He felt and wrote like a schoolboy, when, at 
the age of seven-and> thirty, his loiJg>cherished hope of seeing 
Italy was at last on the point of fulfilment. He longed, like his 
own Mignon, after the laud of the orange and myrtle : he count- 
ed the degrees of latitude as he advanced, and fancied that every 
•outhern breeze brought with it the airs of a more favoured 
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climate. * God be thanked,’ be writes from Venice, * that 1 am 

* enabled once more to love all which I have valued from my 

* earliest youth ! How happy 1 feel myself in venturing once 

* more to approach the classical authors ! For I may now un- 

* burden my mind, and ^icknowledge my own weakness : For 

* many years 1 have not dared to look into any Latin writer, or 

* to contemplate any thing which renewed the idea of Italy in 

* my mind. If such an impression was produced by accident, it 

* caused me the most acute suffering. Herder often used to 

* taunt me with learning all my Latin out of Spinoza ; for he 

* had remarked that this was tiie only Latin book which I read : 

* he did not know how sedulously 1 was obliged to guard myself 

* from the ancients, how I took refuge from the very anguish of 

* my spirit in those iihstruse generalities. Had 1 not taken the 

* resolution which I am now fulfil ling, 1 must have gone to utter 

* ruin : to such maturity had the desire to see these objects with 

* my own eyes arrived in my mind. Historical knowledge 

* availed me nothing : the things themselves stood only at a 

* hand’s* breadth from me, but parted by an impenetrable wall. 

* And now, the impression which they produce on me is scarcely 

* as if I saw them for the first time, but rather as if I were re- 

* visiting them.’—** At last,’ he writes a few weeks later from 

Rome, * 1 have reached the capital of the world ! The 

* desire to arrive at Rome was so great, increased so strongly 

* with every moment, that all attempt at delay was vain, and 
‘ I remained only thr«ee hours in Florence. Now I am here and 

* at rest, tranquillized, as it scemH, for the rest of niy life. For 

* it may well bo said that a new life dawns within us, when we 

* see that with our eyes as a whole, which we knew before only 

* by fragments and by rote. All the dreams of my youth I now 

* behold in actual life : the first copperplate prints which I re- 

* member (my father had the views of Rome hanging in an ante- 

* chamber) are now become a reality, and all which 1 have long 

* known in pictures and etchings, prints and woodcuts, plaster 

* and cork, stands collected before me. Wherever 1 go, 1 fall in 

* with some acquaintance in a new world : it is all as I had 

* imagined it, and yet all new. Even the same 1 can say of my 

* own observations and ideas. I have had no absolutely new 
‘ thoughts — have found nothing entirely strange ; but roy old 

* ideas are become so pronounced, so lively, so connected, that 

* they may pass for new ones. When Pygmalion’s Elisa, whom 

* he had fashioned to the fullest resemblance of his wish, and to 

* whom he bad given as much truth and existence as the artist 

* can, at length came before him and exclaimed, 1 am she ! how 
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* different was the living creature from the sculptured stone !' 
Naples affected himy if possible, still more powerfully. * When 

* I attempt to write words, pictures only will present them* 

* selves to my mind; the fruitful land, the free ocean, the vapoury 

* islands, the smoking mountain : and I do not find within my* 

* self the organs wherewith to reproduce all this in description. 

* I have seen much, and thought much more : the world opens 

* itself farther and farther, and all which I have long known 

* becomes now, for the first time, truly mine. How early man 

* knows ; how late be is enabled to use his knowledge !..... 

* And yet the world is but a simple wheel, similar to itself in 

* every point of its revolution, and appearing to us so strange 

* and multiform, only because we are ourselves carried round 
‘ with it.’ 

It was not until his return from Italy that Goethe’s mind 
can bo said to have received its full developement, and to have 
displayed, with greater maturity of powers, the same activity 
which had characterised bis early youth. It was then that he 
published, within the space of a very few years, Faust, Tasso, 
Iphigenie, Reiueke Fuchs, Wilhelm Meister, and his works on 
optics and botany, besides miscellaneous pieces ; — the whole 
comprehending, either in substance or episode, almost every 
species of composition. To attempt a critical analysis of all, 
or any of these works, would equally exceed our limits and our 
powers. Of * Wilhelm Meister,’ in some respects the most 
remarkable of them all, we shall only observe here, that of all 
Goethe’s works of fiction, it deserves, perhaps, the least atten- 
tion from the reader who is only attracted by incident, charac- 
ter, or description ; but affords matter of peculiar interest to him 
who considers it as deciphering, according to the author’s adopt- 
ed conclusions, the riddle of human life ; who loves to pursue 
the workings of his mind, and to track the strange, enigmatical, 
tortuous wanderings of his genius ; or to engage in the ever 
balHed, yet ever attractive, chase after his meaning, through tho 
labyrinth of his flowing style and multifarious imagery. No 
book has been more extensively inisundcrsUmd ; some reject- 
ing it as an unintelligible treatise on metaphysics under the 
garb of an ill* arranged fiction ; others again praising it as dis- 
playing wonderful knowledge of the actual world, and deli- 
neating a host of natural characters and situations. We can- 
not understand the merit which is attributed to it in this respect. 
To us tho characters, with one or two exceptions, seem .rather 
like personifications of so many different trains of thought, 
than like real beings, such as we meet with in the world. Or 
rather they have a twofold existence ; the one as creatures of 
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pure intelleot under different modifications ; the other as ma- 
nagers and actresses, barons and shopkeepers, who are intro- 
duced performing their ordinary affairs, and represented to the 
life in tlieir bonsehold garbs and daily necessities, with the mi- 
nuteness of a Dutch painting : — but their adventures, their pas- 
sions, the more exalted part of their domestic history which 
furnishes the ordinary stuff of dramas and romances, all appear 
incongruous, far-fetched, unnatural. As for the extreme vul- 
garity with which this performance has been reproached, the 
slovenly dressings and undressings, the dirty cookery, the gross 
and greasy eatings, drinkings, and love-makings, with which it 
abounds, one observation is perhaps important — that if this un- 
pleasant singularity do partly proceed from that want of suf- 
ficient feeling for the physical dignity of man’s nature, which 
has been said, we know not how justly, to characterise both 
Goethe and Germany, it is perhaps in a greater measure owing 
to the system which the writer bad deliberately adopted ; that 
the real circumstances of life in all their variety, without con- 
cealment or refinement, were the fittest subject to which the 
reader could apply his attention. Upon the whole, the perusal 
of this strange romance draws us on with irresistible captiva- 
tion, wandering from one half-resolved doubt to another still 
less satisfactorily answered, until, at the end of each long and 
dreamy stage in our pilgrimage, we feel half convinced that the 
author has been sedulously mystifying us, — half inclined to be- 
lieve that there lurks some profound revelation in the pages 
which we have read : thus alternately attracted and repulsed, 
constantly tempted to throw down the book altogether, we are 
yet carried on, as by aii involuntary agency, to the end of the 
three long volumes, to close them at last with the conviction 
that the author is one of the inspired — a man of true and ori- 
ginal -powers, although we cannot make our own idiosyncrasy 
coincide with his, or answer why he is at times so unfathomably 
deep, at others so inane and superficial. 

The remainder of Goethe’s more important original works, 
produced at a later period of his life, and many of them within 
the last fifteen years, exhibit, we think, but too manifest proof 
that the fertility of his mind had outlasted both the fire of his 
genius and the discretion of his better taste. We are quite 
aware how strongly this opinion is at variance with most of the 
judgments which have been passed by his compatriots on their 
^eat national author ; — ^hj^ critics who, undoubtedly, are quali- 
fied by education and habit to feel, comprehend, and estimate 
him far‘better than ourselves. But we do not set our sentence 
in opposition to theirs ; for we perceive immediately that the 
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premises from which we reason are entirely different. Our 
standards of taste are so widely^ so irreconcilably apart, that 
what to us appears a gi'adual degeneracy from the simple into 
the unintelligible, from fact and nature into paradox and af- 
fectation, is esteemed by them a gradual advance towards per- 
fection. Goethe, they say, was ever learning, ever instructing 
himself as well as others ; his mastery was obtained by a true 
and vast comprehension of the world and its manifold contents ; 
and as ho acquired every day fresh intelligence, so he strength- 
ened and sharpened his power of expressing that intelligence. 
All this is founded on views widely different from our own, both 
of the strength of Goethe’s character, and of the immutable 
laws of art and human nature. Posterity will judge whether 
our English realism, of which Goethe himself and the host of 
his followers speak with such extreme contempt, or the idealism 
of Germany, be the truest medium through which the objects 
of thonght are contemplated; or whether there be a mixture of 
right and wrong in botli principles, and the discovery of the real 
laws of taste and imagination is to belong to happier times, and' 
a more instructed society. In the meantime we are bound 
to reverence the writer whom the most literary nation of Eu- 
rope selects as the worthiest representative of her genius— we are 
not blind to the innumerable beauties which sparkle through the 
dross of his meanest performances — but it would he mere cant 
and affectation to join in the praise of humour and pathos which 
we cannot relish; of sentiments manipulated, softened, and 
smoothed away, until we can no longer sympathize with what 
remains of them ; of philosophy which appears to us sometimes 
mere trivial discourse, sometimes incomprehensibly mysterious 
— such as we find them in the principal of Goethe’s later works, 
— the* Wost-Oestlicher Divan,’ * Wilhelm Meister’sTravels,’ and 
the lately published Continuation of * Faust.* After long hovering 
over the boundary-line between the real and unreal, Goethe’s 
muse seems at last to have deserted the day, and taken her flight 
into the land of shadows, where English intellect cannot pre- 
sume to follow her. 

For these reasons we much prefer to contemplate Goethe’s oha- 
ractor, in his declining years, as the critical head of Gorman 
literature, and the umpire and legislator of Art, in the extended 
sense in which his countrymen apply the word, rather than in 
his capacity of original author, lie possessed among his fellow- 
citizens the same authority which, half a century before, the 
Patriarch of Ferney had so widely exercised, but with more be- 
nignant philosophy, and among a generation schooled to dis- 
trust the brilliant paradoxes which had misled their lathers. 
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Never, perhaps, was literary preeminence so widely recognised 
and for so long a time, as that which he enjoyed, especially 
from the death of Schiller and Wieland to his own. In re- 
viewing the ever varying aspect of European society daring the 
last half century, it is pleasant to turn our glance from that 
turbulent external world to the quiet microcosm of Weimar ; and 
behold Goethe — whose dictatorship outlived the German Em- 
pire, the French Revolution, the Rhenish Confederacy, the d;^ 
nasty of Napoleon, and the Holy Alliance— calmly surveying, 
with no troubled or changeful eye, the successive waves which 
burst and raged impotently at his feet. Up to his very last 
moment, the activity of his mind was undiminished ; he was as 
insatiable in his thirst for information as any of the young com- 
panions in whose society he delighted. Philology, art, and 
natural history, were passing in constant review before him ; on 
whatever subject he was addressed, he was always found * au 

* courant du jour ;* whether in discussing the productions of the 
modern French school, which he terms the * litt6ratiire du dc- 

* sespoir,* the odes and tragedies of the most popular modern Ita- 
lian authors, or the various works of our own later writers, with 
whom, in many departments, he had a very extensive acquaint- 
ance* If his notions on England and English society were 
somewhat confused, and founded on hasty assumptions, (as wo 
should be apt to conclude from the dialogue contained in the 
German Prince's Travels in England, if correctly reported by 
that ingenious writer,) we attribute this less to want of in- 
formation, than to the habitual rapidity with which he was 
wont to convert the various matter Avhich his insatiable curio- 
sity received from all quarters into the form of a theory. Ho took 
a deep interest in the progress of Lord Byron’s life and author- 
ship,— beginning, perhaps, from the notion which he entertained 
that Manfred was an imitation of his own Faust ; — an idea more 
true in reality than it may appear at first sight ; for although 
Lord Byron was certainly unacquainted both with the language 
and the poem, yet it is impossible not to perceive, upon compa- 
rison of the two dramas, that the spirit and tendency of the 
earlier one had, by some indirect channel, penetrated into the 
mind of the English author, and become a portion of his thoughts. 
But Goethe appears, generally speaking, to have taken less in- 
terest in our imaginative and philosophical literature, than in the 
progress of our industry, the practical discoveries of our men of 
science, and, still more, in the narratives of our travellers and 
coloniste. Here, the bigoted realism of which ho accused us 
was in its right place; and the value of our sedulous diligence 
in the collection and arrangement of facts was duly estimated. 
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When we add to these studies his zealous and unwearied exer« 
tions to render popular Oriental, Romaic, and Spanish litera- 
ture, and the poetical fragments of the inferior European tribes, 
by translation and criticism, and consider also the constant 
claims of society on his time, we shall hardly find a similar in- 
stance of persevering energy continuing to the must advanced 
age, or a mind whose original strength has lasted so long and so 
Well. ’ To retain in old age the full power of mental enjoyment, 
when the soul is too often occupied only by mournful sympathy 
with the decay of its earthly companion ; — to carry the wakeful 
curiosity and apprehensiveness of youth, together with the col- 
lected energy of manhood, even to the very gates of death, and 
meet that event at last in such tranquil guise, that it scarcely 
appears more than a casual halt in the passage from temporal to 
eternal contemplation ; — this is the true of the ancients, 

and their much desired Kulhanasia. 

In the thirty- third volume of (Joethe’s works, now before us, 
we find a collection of Reviews written by him for the Frank- 
furter Gelehrlen Anzrigen^ in 1*772 and 1773, and for the All- 
gemeine Liter atur-Zeitung of Jena, in 1804, 1805, and 1806 ; 
while another volume contains his remarks on, and extracts 
from, various recettt works, — among others the Tragedies of 
Manzoni. How long, how wonderful a train of associations is 
called up by the aspect of these little books ! The mind’s eye 
is fatigued and dazzled by the long succession of images, the 
phantasmagoria of sixty years — 

* In dim and shadowy vision of the past 
Seen far remote, as cemntry which hath left 
The traveller’s speedy step, retiring back 
From morn till even’ 

all of which passed in substance and reality before the eyes of 
this patriarch. He abode among us, in his latter years, like the 
old Venetian republic, connecting what may be called ancient 
with modern history ; for the rapid march of events has antici- 
pated time, and made us look upon the period of his youth as an 
age gone by. In our country, those years have witnessed the 
decay of the dominion of Pope and Johnson ; the rise of the 
latter empire, as Byron insisted upon calling it, — the dynasty of 
a class of writers whose taste and stylo were mainly formed by 
importations from Germany, principally furnished by Goethe 
himself, aided by Schiller, Wicland, and Kolzebne, in their re- 
spective capacities. They have seen this school attain an extent 
of popularity which literature had never before enjoyed in Eng- 
land; and have seen it finally dwindle and decay by the suc- 
cessive deaths or abdications of the chiefs of its aristocracy. In 
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Germany etill greater ehanges have taken place ; a language has 
been refined, almost from barbari8m» to a degree of elegance and 
polish of which it had not been thought susceptible, and from 
which, in the opinion of some, it is already beginning to degene- 
rate. And during all this time the founder of the new sect has 
inhabited his academy by the banks of Ilm, and exercised a 
critical sovereignty over forty millions of his fellow-Germans ; 
appealed to, first as the youthful and ardent discoverer of the 
mine ; next, in full manhood, as its most successful and perse- 
vering explorer ; lastly, in his old ago, as the surviving witness 
of the days of its lavish wealth, — of the luxury and gorgeousness 
which it spread around, — of its gradually decreasing productive- 
ness, perhaps of its final abandonment. 

Upon the whole, we cannot, after using our best endeavours, 
adopt the Teutonic mode of judging this great writer, which it is 
the main object of the present work to recommend to us. But wo 
arc not the less admirers of his genius, and conscious of the ex- 
traordinary influence which he has exerted on contemporary lite- 
rature, both within and without his country ; — iu this island espe- 
cially, where numbers have imbibed, from intermediate trans- 
fusion, a portion of his spirit, who arc utterly ignorant of his 
language and his works. With this feeling, it is a subject of 
regret to us that Mrs Austin has employed her unusual know- 
ledge of that tongue, and her eminent talents for composition, 
on such service as the present. Where is the use of endeavour- 
ing to make au unlearned public acquainted with the vague, cir- 
cumlocutory eulogies poured forth by the admirers of Goethe, 
when Goethohimsclf — the author — is absolutely unknown among 
them ? Forty volumes of his works are on our shelves ; sixteen 
posthumous ones are in course of publication ; of all this mass, 
how much is penetrable by the Bnglish reader? A few German 
students may peruseMrs Austin’s volumes as a matter of curiosi- 
ty and interest ; but to them the original is attainable, and she 
cannot expect that the great body of those whom she wishes to 
instruct can derive much benefit from these detached notices of 
a writer of whom they are completely ignorAnt, except by reputa- 
tion. She announces, iu her present work, that she has under- 
taken to translate the correspondeuce between Goethe and his 
friend Zelter ; and we doubt not that she will thus communi- 
cate to us much curious information ; but were it not too late 
to dissuade her from a labour already commenced, we would 
most earnestly request her to do something towards removing our 
ignorance of the writer, before she introdnees us farther to the 
man. We know of no translator who has shown one- tenth part 
of the capability which she has evinced for undertaking so diffi- 
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cult a task. We have, indeed, a translation of < Wilhelm Meister* 
by the hand of a master of the language ; but its author has 
adopted, upon principle, that Anglo-Teutonic style, whi«;h no 
scolding or admonition will ever make palatable to our preju- 
diced taste ; and it is, moreover, a work, which, as a whole, it 
is perhaps impossible to read with advantage in any tongue but 
the original. Hut Goethe, in his prose compositions, is, as it 
seems to us, one of those writers who might be most easily made 
known to us by fragments ; because his several works seldom 
present a distinct unity of object, but consist, for the most part, 
of a number of detached trains of thought, alternately taken up 
and laid aside. Uis tales, romances, and reviews, his memoirs, 
(hitherto exceedingly ill translated,) and their still more into* 
resting continuation in the Italian travels, the Campaign of 1792, 
and the *Tag und Jahres Hefto, ’(from which the notes to the 
volumes before us contain most interesting extracts,} — ^all these 
might surely afford materials which, when wrought on by such 
a hand as Mrs Austin’s, would do more towards imparting to 
the Dritish public some knowledge of the great idol of their 
Teutonic brethren, than if some persevering translator were to 
render accessible to us all the heavy volumes of insipid or 
paradoxical commentary, with which his admirers have sought 
to overlay correct criticism, and to deter the student from form- 
ing a free and impartial estimate of his character and powers. 


Art. VI . — Recollections of a Chaperon, Edited by Lady Dacre. 

3 vols. 8 VO. London : 1833. 

Tt is not our purpose to enquire whether the present great de- 
maud for novels is to be attributed to the increased number 
of those who seek amusement from reading ; to our undramatic 
habits, and the decline of the stage ; to the impulse, still unspent, 
contributed by the example of the author of Waverley, and the 
minor successes of others ; or to the accidental absence at this 
time of any great and unexhausted poet. It is probable, that all 
these causes combine in a greater or lesser degree to stimulate 
the demand for this agreeable species of literature ; and it is 
immaterial to ask which cause is most likely to preponderate. 
Neither shall we enquire whether the supply bears a just pro- 
portion to the demand, or whether the public are satiated with 
its abundance. Be this as it may, we see no near prospect of a ' 
material diminution; and while it continues, we must hail with 
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satisrHctioii the appearance of those works which best fulfil the 
promise of their pretensions. 

It is no longer necessary to defend the novel {gainst those 
sweeping denunciations by which it was once assailed, and which 
were at no time either philosophical or candid. It is true they 
were once seemingly justified by the multiplicity of bad publica* 
tions of this kind, and the extreme paucity of good ones. But even 
if there had been no good ones, a truly sagacious and philosophical 
critic ought to have perceived the initerent capabilities of this 
species of composition. Fictitious narrative can often better il- 
lustrate those general truths which experience teaches, than the 
bare relation of partial facts ; and many a novel, devoid of every 
other merit, may not bo without its value as a faithful portrait of 
the manners of the day. It is sometimes urged, that from a deli- 
neation of the customs and manners of a single class, no just in- 
ference with respect to the state of society can be drawn ; but it 
should be remembered, that in fact no novel does treat of one 
class only. Society in England is composed of ranks that 
. press so closely on each other, that though we can view its 
lengthened chain as a whole, or mark at long intervals the 
variety it includes, it is difficult to distinguish each link that 
binds it together. Nevertheless, each link is a departure from 
the single narrow circle ; and we venture to assert, that the 
simplest tale of the most uneventful life, was never yet related 
without the introduction of characters moving indifferent spheres. 
Under the vague title of * fashionable novels,’ (a title which it 
pleases publishers to give, and the public to adopt, without much 
propriety or meaning,) we may collect a tolerably accurate deline- 
ation of almost every description of the educated classes in this 
kingdom ; and it must bo allowed, that from this mass of pro- 
ductions, posterity will receive that faithful portrait of the social 
habits and feelings of the day which we would so gladly have re- 
ceived from our predecessors. The readers of the twentieth 
century will be in this respect more fortunate than wo are. 
Wo have received in the garb of fiction some sketches of the social 
habits and feelings of other times, but they have been conveyed in 
the less elastic and comprehensive form of the poem or the play. 
In both of these the language is more conventional, and de- 
scription^ is almost excluded from the latter; and wo there- 
fore receive from them less information than if novels bad been 
written in their stead. 

Novels are now so numerous, that whatever may be their 
claims to a permanent reputation, they are scarcely regarded by 
the public in any^otber light than as ephemeral puhlicstions* 
They are read rapidly and soon forgotten ; and the tale of one 
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week 18 almost obliterated from the mind of many a reader by 
the novelty of the next. There is, therefore^ no point of view 
in which the public is less disposed to regard the iii»vrl than as 
a record of the present time, addressed to the readers of a future 
age. This, it may be said, is not their object. If it were, the 
aim would be too ambitious. They are not written with the 
hope of being read in another century. On the contrary, they 
arc, perhaps, beyond all works, save the periodical essay, or the 
party pamphlet, written peculiarly for the present day. This is 
true ; yet wo may be allowed to consider the use of a work as 
distinguished from its object — its applicability, as well as its 
intention. Novels are not meant for records — but they may 
Become records nevertheless. This is an ulterior use, independ- 
ent of present success, and not determined by the same qualities ; 
save only the one great quality which ought to be alike essential 
to success, either present or to come — the adherence to abstract 
truth. This adherence is not indeed essential to the acquisition 
of present popularity so much as we could wish ; but it is 
evidently essential in order that a novel may possess any claim 
to utility as a record of present habits to future times. The 
dullest novel possessing this quality, will, under this point of 
view, have a value, which we must deny to the most amusing 
production that possesses it not. Iii saying this, we mean only 
to recommend more strongly our adherence to abstract truth — 
not to advocate dulness, or decry the faculty of conveying 
amusement — for the novel, if dull, be it as faithful as it may, 
will not float down the stream of time ; and unless it bears with 
it a rich freight of interest and entertainment, it will not reach 
posterity at all. 

Under this view of the uses of the novel, that species which de- 
scribes existing manners is to be preferred to the historical ro- 
mance. Wc regret with reason that the days of Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts produced no novels descriptive of manners as they 
then existed ; but we cannot equally regret that the writers of 
those times did not give us historical novels, describing manners 
and customs as they believed them to have existed in the days 
of the Plautagenets. Such works, attractive as they might have 
been to those for whom they were written, would, as records, be 
valueless to us. The best historical novel is but an approxima- 
tion to the truth. In reading those of Sir Walter Scott, we 
dwell with delight on that charm so peculiarly their own, where- 
by wo are transfmrted to* times long past, and made to live in 
the age of which they treat. The minuteness of his descriptions 
has lent an air of truth to his rich details of picturesque cos- 
tume. He has even heightened the illusion by inventing a stylo 
of language to which we are unaccustomed ; and so dexterously 
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baa he contrived an amalgamaUon of the real and ideal, that we 
fondly desire to accept the whole as a truth. But reflection tells 
us, that true to nature as are the characters described (Ibr human 
nature in its passions and capacities may bo alike in all ages), it 
most ever be remembered that when the rude customs of com- 
parative barbarism are ornamented with the refinement and feel- 
ings of superior civilisation, tho beauty of the picture may be 
heightened, but the portrait is no longer faithful. Historical 
novels may combine research with originality ; but tho most 
accomplished genius of the nineteenth century could not view 
the events of past times with otiicr feelings than those of tho pre- 
sent. Wo are therefore inclined to think, that novels, descrip- 
tive of tho manners of tho day, if imbued with a sufficiency 
of talent to enable them to live, will be more acceptable to our 
successors than equally well-written novels of the historical 
class. 

We will now turn to one of the most pleasing recent speci- 
mens of the former of these classes, the * Recollections of a 

* Chaperon ;* a collection of talcs, which rumour assigns to Mrs 
Sullivan, the daughter of their accomplished editress, Lady 
Dacre. The name of tho lady under whose auspices they are 
thus offered to the public, could not fail to eosnro their perusal, 
and to excite expectations of their merit which, if not fulfilled 
by all the tales, has been fully redeemed in that of * Ellen 

* Wareham,’ and in many parts of ‘ Milly and Lucy.’ Of the 
others, entitled, * The Single Woman of a certain Age,’ 

* Warenne,’ and ‘ An Old Tale, and Often Told,’ we prefer the 
former. It is simple and natural ; hut, like tho other two, defi- 
cient in interest and power. Perhaps it deserves to be more 
interesting than it is, and than tho unromantic title would lead 
us to expect ; for the heroine is truly a heroine of tho best kind 
— full of that passive heroism which belongs to woman more 
than to man — a much-enduring and unmurmuring spirit, who 
Las generously sacrificed her own happiness for that of another. 

* An Old Tale, and Often Told,’ is the enumeration of those 
mortifications to which a divorced woman is subjected by society, 
whose laws she has outraged. Nothing can be more natural 
than the incidents in this plotless tale ; but it bears its condem- 
nation in its title; and the subject has, moreover, been better tregt* 
ed before, in a posthumous fragment entitled * Emmeline,’ by a 
female writer of distinguished talents, the late Mrs Brunton. 

* Milly and Lucy ’ is the history of a young and beautiful girl, 
whose imagination has been wrought upon by the simple tale of 
her widowed nurse Milly, to determine never to marry any one to 
whom she is not devotedly attached. The narrative which pro- 
duces this laudable determination, and which forms a kind of 
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preface to tlio tale, deaenrea much commendation* It ia very 
pathatieally conveyed, and without any vulgarity or effort, in 
the aimple language of uneducated life. The following passage 
will appeal atron^y to those who have known the half- formed 
apprehensions that crowd on the mind on approaching a home 
under circumstances of anxiety. It Is the conclusion of a wife’s 
journey to join a dying husband in Canada. 

* I looked at the sun. and it was not above half way down. Just 
then there was a rise in the road, and I could see some smoke, and 
the roofs of some low huts, and some' little patches of ground that 
were cultivated, and I strained ray eyes to try and make out the last 
bat one; I don’t know how I got over the ground, but I soon did 
roach the first house, and I saw a child at play, and I asked him which 
was John Robarts’s. I c;ould hardly breathe while he answered, He 
lives out yonder.” He lives I and when I heard him say that, I first 
knew 1 had been afraid of never seeing John again. 

' I ran as well as I could to the hut. It looked wretched and half- 
hnislied ; the door was ajar — I pushed it open — there was nobody in 
the kitclien~I heard no noise — 1 listened— I did not dare step on. 
Just then my child cried, and a voice from within said, in a hollow 
tune, Who’s there ? ” 1 ran into the bedroom, and there lay iny 

husband, sick, pale, and weak, but it was my husband alive, and all 
seemed well.’ 

Nor do the ungrammatical suporlatives of poor Milly dimi- 
nish the sympathy she inspires iu the following account of her 
husband’s last moments:— 

' Yes, Miss Ltucy,’ and her faded eyes flashed with almost youthful 
brightness ; < He was the kindest-hearted, the truest- hearted, and the 
bravest-hearted man as ever lived. He feai'ed nothing, but to do 
wrong, and to part with me. His thoughts were always on me; and 
when he was taken, the last words ho ever spoke were, “ my own 
Milly,” and the last look he ever gave was for me, and my hand felt 
the last pressure his ever gave.’ 

Lucy, though heroically determined to marry for love, be- 
comes dazxled by the rank and possessions of an admirer old 
enough to be her father. Mistaking the flutter of gratified 
vanity for genuine attachment, she hastily concludes that Lord 
Montreville’s well-bred toleration of her childish pleasures is a 
proof of congeniality in feeling and in taste; and incurs the dis- 
^I jip pointment of discovering how much the good-nature of the 
husband may fall short of the good-breeding of the suitor. 
Lord Montreville* the husband, is a middle-aged ronif who 

* had lately succeeded to the title of his elder brother ; having 

* passed through the career of a gallant gay Lothario, with the 

* reputation of having been the most irresistible, and the most 

* discreet, but the most general of lovers.’ Ilis newly acquired 
ranka^ possessions suggest to him the propriety of marriage; 
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and his palled taste is captivated by the fresh beauty and hoyden 
gaiety of the 8imple>minded daughter of a retired Colonel. There 
are few extremes that are less likely to meet advantageously 
than the rotU who has seen too much of the world) and the un> 
fashioned girl who knows nothing of society. The sickly fasti- 
diousness of the one is perpetually shocked hy the ignorance of 
the other ; and the growth of confidence is unavoidably checked 
by a state of chronic misunderstanding of the wishes and motives 
by which each is actuated. Lucy discovers that luxury is not 
always comfort, nor wealth independence ; and the mutual disap- 
pointment produced by this ill-assorted marriage, is depicted 
with much delicacy and truth. Lord Mulgrave has, in his novel 
entitled * The Contrast,’ written a story similar in purport, but 
inferior in execution. In that story we arc reminded of the stage 
—in ‘Milly and Lucy,’ of real life. Iii ‘ The Contrast’ there is 
too much exaggeration — too great a sacrifice of probability, 
both in character and incidents, to the great object of effect. In 

* Milly and Lucy,’ rusticity has not descended into vulgarity, nor 
humour degenerated into farce. In this tale, too, the ill-as- 
sorted union is rendered more probable than it is in * The Con- 

* trast’ — the disparity of condition is less glaring — and greater 
address is both required and displayed in pointing out the un- 
successful results of the matrimonial experiment. 

* Ellen Wareham’ is incomparably the best of these tales. It 
is a striking piece of domestic tragedy, told with mure than 
ordinary force — simple in its construction, yet of deep interest, 
sustained unbroken to the end. The main incident on whic;h 
it turns is similar to that which forms the groundwork of the 
tragedy of ‘ Isabella,’ — the reappearance of a husband sup- 
posed dead, when his wife is married to another. Ellen 
Wareham, the ill-fated wife, is the meek and amiable daughter 
of a poor, proud, and testy lialf-pay captain, the interior of whoso 
menage is described with a pleasant mixture of liveliness and 
pathos. She is hurried into marriage with an ardent and self- 
willed suitor of large fortune, but uncongenial temper, who, 
after a few years of questionable felicity, often embittered by 
the jealous vehemence of his affection, goes over to France 
alone on business, during the short peace of 1802, and becomes a 
detenu at Verdun. Time rolled on, when one morning Ellen 

* read in the papers an official return from the depot at Verdun, 

* and among the deaths she saw the name of Charles Cresford, 

* Esq.’ her husband. 

* She expected to receive some parting word, some last injunctions, 
from one who had been so fervently devoted to her. But nothing of 
the kind ever reached her. She had no friends among the detenu* to 
whom she could write, and she was obliged to rest contented with no 
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' farther details of the melancholy event* than the report. .of ^lonel 
ItSversham* who had been one of those who folio wea his remalKs to 
l^e grave* and who had soon afterwards effected his own return io 
JSngland. He told her that Cresford had made various and desp^ate 
attempts to escape, wliicli had all failed, and that his friends attributed 
his illness to mental agitation, as he did not seem to labour under any 
particular or positive complaint. 

* She heard with some satisfaction, that his remains had been decently 
deposited in the Protestant burying-ground without the towO,' and 
that a considerable number of the most respectable of his fellow-prU 
souers had attended his funeral." 

After a while she becomes attached to a man far superior to 
Cresford, aud in every respect suited to her, and is married to 
him at the expiration of her second year of widowhood* Nearly 
two years of happiness ensue, * when one morning, at break* 
‘ fast, Bllcu received a letter from her brother, enclosing one 
* directed to her as Mrs Cresford, and addressed to the bouse 
® in London which she had formerly inhabited.’ 

* The post-mark was foreign, and there was something in a letter 
addressed to her by that name, which struck her as being so strange 
that she did nut open it ; but, folding it again in lu?r brother’s enve- 
lope, she waited till she could retire to peruse its contents. She 
continued to perform her part of hostess at the breakfast-table, and 
told herself it must bo a begging letter, — from some one, perhaps, 
M'lio had known Mr Cresford at Verdun. 

‘ Still the letter haunted her, and she could scarcely sniilo at the 
gay jests which passed round the breakfast-table, or listen to the news 
and gossip contained in the correspondence of the other members of 
the society. The outside was so covered with post-marks, and various 
directions, that she had not remarked in what sort of band the name 
was written ; and she quietly took it out of the envelope, just to see 
ir it did look like a bogging letter. Her former name always made 
her shudder,, she could not tell why ; and she had often reproached 
herself for the feeling as an unkind and ungrateful one towards the 
mennory of hhu who was gone- It was that strange instinct which 
had made her so quickly put this letter aside, and it was with aa un- 
accountably trepidation that she again drew it forth to examine the 
Jiandwriting. She looked and looked again, till her eyes swam. It 
^ W’as very, like the writing which was only too familiar to her. It was, 
writing, — she could not be mistaken ; only it was im- 
pi^sible,-— quite impossible. Yet it might contain bis last behests, 
which had, troni some cause, never been delivered before. She could 
not open it. She hastily concealed it, and turning deadly pale, she 
sat, scarcely conscious of what passed around her, till the person 
bad been helped to his last cup of tea. 

‘ She longed to know the contetil^i but there came a sickness over 
^ler heart, which made her postpone the dreaded moment. At length 

ft^d straggled towards the windows. 
&ho Wtnmoned all her might and walked steadily to the door — she 
sought her own boudoir, and seating herself upon ilie sofa, she again 
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tihe «aY6lope,*ii*«li« agttin gai«d on th« ootRide>-Hihe had not 
yet eoiiinge to bfeak the eeM. 

g* There waa aoiaettdBg dreadful in thus raoeiving the dying injunc* 
mne of one hutl^tid, one who had loved he^ too, so passionately, — . 
in reaiUhg the ebullitions of his vehement affection, when she was the 
SK^foirilhg ifrifie of another. She felt as though he were about to speak 
to h w from the grave. 

looked at the post*marke. There were upon it, in various 
eoloilii!^ inks, Ork^ Vienna, Dresden, Magdeburg, Hamburgh. No 
Verdun Mst^mark I How strange! Wonder, terror, conquered all 
other feelings — ^she tore open the seaWit was indeed his own hand* 
wrilang !«>-the date. Grata, June l808.*~What could it mean ? She 
looked at the end — it waa his own, very own name I — ^it was addressed 
to her! It began, “ My beloved wife, my own Ellen 1” She could 
i^tgjud^o more ; the letter dropped from her hand, and she fainted on 
tfiSHnoor.* - 

The unfortunate pair^ now no longer husband and wife, 
instantly resolve to separate till the truth is ascertained beyond 
possibility of doubt, which is, ere long, entirely removed by 
the arrival of Cresford in England, lie had escaped from Ver- 
dun by means which, though difficult, we cannot pronounce to 
be impossible; or even if they are incompatible with the regula- 
tions adopted at Verdun, of which we are not aware, yet ns 
these arc not generally known, we think Mrs Sullivan fairly 
entitled to make such alterations in them as might suit her 
convenience. A fellow-prisoner administers an opiate to Cres- 
ford, and, we suspect, a bribe to the garrison; surgeon, (though 
the authoress forbears to compromise that Individual,) and, 
accordingly, be is pronounced dead, and placed in his coffin. 
On the evening of the funeral, this dexterous confederate, as 
Cresford tells us, * begged to be allowed to weep in private over 

* the bier of bis best friend, and took that opportunity of open- 

* ing the coffin, dressing me in the clothes wbieb he had con- 

* veyed into the room, filling the^^coffin wit}i:SUmc billets of 

* wood which had been brought to make up the fire, i^nd of con- 

* cealing me in an adjoining closet till the momihit arrived for 

* the procession to move on. 1 then mixed among the mourn- 

* ets, and by favour of the darkness, escaped detection. As 

* most of the other officers were on parole, there was no diffi- 
‘ culty made as to the number who passed the gates, and with a 

* palpitating heart, 1 found myself, unfettered by any pledge of 

* honour, beyond the walls of Verdun.* Attempting to escape 
through Germany, ho is 8<u^ed as a spy, and immured five 
yearO in an Austrian dung^^lh bis reason unsettled, and all 
eommunication rigidly inteitdfited, till the interposition of those 
about him obtains his liberation. He returns half m^ened, 
and he and Ellen meet again. The interviewjs strikingly told ; 
but we are rather doubtful whether sincerity requit# that Ellen 
should have met him with an uneQuivocaf denial' hf rotaininir 
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for bim the slightest particle of affection. The avomily' as 
delivered, would have been almost harsh towards'a criminal ; and 
Cresford is not criminal, but unfortunate. This avowal, whi^; 
for her heroine’s sake, Mrs Sullivan iiad better have softened, 
serves in some degree to excuse the subsequent violence of the 
husband, who causes his wife to be carried before a magistrate, 
and bound to take her trial at the assizes for bigamy. Th|[^trial 
and preceding details are so related as to oxette much iliterest, 
in spite of our confident anticipation of a favourable result. 
Ellen is necessarily found guilty, but recommended to mercy, 
and the judge, with becoming lenity, orders her to be fined one 
shilUi^, and discharged. She has, however, undergone more 
than chough of mental suffering, and she is, moreover, indis-^ 
solubly the wife of Cresford. Here, then, is an occasion whei‘6^ 
that power of life and death, with which novelists are invested, 
and which, like all irresponsible power, is too frequently abused, 
may bo exercised in a beneficent manner. It is essential for 
the happiness of two deserving persons that Cresford should 
die ; accordingly, the authoress, without violating probability, 
and with a promptitude which deserves the acknowledgment of 
her readers, contrives to put an end to his miserable existence ; 
and Ellen is then happily reunited to the object of her second 
choice. Such is the outline of a tale, the treatment of which, 
in order to ensure its success, required both delicacy and bold- 
ness — and both, we think, have been displayed. Its merit con- 
sists rather in its dramatic force, and in the vigorous and 
straightforward management of the incidents, than in the expo- 
sition of sentiments or the delineation of character. Skill in 
this latter department is not the quality which most attracts our 
attention ; while, at the same time, it is hut justice to say, that 
none of the characters are ill drawn. Before wo take leave of 
these tales, we will add one commendation, which belongs to 
them all. They are told without affectation ; and simple and 
easy as this merit may seem, we regret to say it is a rare one. 
They are pictures of many-coloured life, undisturbed by the 
patois of ridiculous classifications which society does not really 
acknowledge. We are not promised initiation into social mys- 
teries which have no existence, or perplexed with the shibboleth of 
imaginary routs. They are tlib 'productions of one who seems to 
be well-bred enough to have ventured to write naturally — to 
have eschewed the mincings and lispings of pseudo fashion — to 
have'abstained from the intermix^re of French in her dialogues, 
permitting even her duchesses 1^k|leak plain English — and to be 
content to have allowed her pr^^nsions to a competent know- 
ledge of London life to rest unsupported by any display of an 
intimate acq[uaiMtance with the tradesman’s * Directory.’ 
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Art. VII. Thfi I^femo qfDanUt transkUe^ by Ichabod Charles 
Wright, M.A., ]ate Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
8 vow Second Edition. London : 1833. 

* 

TXq . writers take precedence according to their popularity? 

How is it that Dante comes to ns, resplendent in the ad> 
miration, and tarnished hy the neglect, of five hundred years ? 
Is the * Divine Comedy * worth translating ; is it capable of being 
translated ; are we worthy that it should he translated for us ; 
what manner of spirit or of knowledge should its reader bring 
with liim ? These are questions, which, no doubt, Mr Wright 
has asked himself. At all events, ho is authorized to expect that 
bis critics and his readers sliould pause upon them, in order to 
a just appreciation of hU labours. Ilow it can bo .translated 
best, is a further question ; and it is one which, we allow, the 
present volume has gone a long way with us towards deciding. 

Late foreign critics tell us that this is. the age for studying 
Dante. We are glad to hear it is the age for studying any thing, 
and especially a poet. Dante, it is true, can be understood by 
study, and cannot be understood without. This characteristic 
of the great Florentine, is, however, far from being a facility to 
his naturalization among us at present. It is unfortunately the 
very ground of one of our principal apprehensions. Modern 
consumers of poetry seem just now divided into two classes — 
the mystics and the time>killers. The one sit down to a book 
as they sit by the seashore, with no particular wish to find a 
meaning there. Dante’s figures, quarried out with the sta- 
tuary boldness of an antique, arc not vague and misty enough 
for them. The others (for the most part frivolous, untcachablc, 
and almost unamuseable) hate a concealed thought as much as 
an epicure hates a concealed fish-bone. .They hold it for a first 
principle, that, where a line requires to be read twice, the 
fatigue of having read it once is a greater compliment than it 
deserves. Yet these are the pleasure- readers for whom ‘the 
* mob of gentlemen that write with ease’ are the elect composers. 
When we see the materials which go to the making of a 
‘popular’ preacher or a ‘ fashionable’ novel,— when we perceive 
urhat tricks, on every sort of stage, the vain, the ambitious, and 
the needy, are playing with their talents and their character, and 
what are the trifles and artifices which succeed, — when the 
publie, the last and only patron, withdraws its favour from all 
works of real thought and leairning,— when literature is loved, 
not for its own sake, its . truth and beauty, but is looked to as a 
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ladder^ a purse, ot a substitute for ennui,— .^hen the Muses have 
fallen from their .high estate, and ace become the dancing girls 
rather than the priestesses of the temple,— -is this an age to flatter 
with the tidings that it is the ago for studying Dante ? 

If Italy and France are girt for the enterprise, we wish them 
joy. But, devoted to politics, commerce, and the lounging 
learning of a reading-room, the present is scarcely the appointed 
season in which England is likely to step forward, ana claim 
her place among the children of the promise, to whom belongs 
the inheritance of the ‘sacred poem.* However, what, is it 
which this inheritance can anywhere amount to ? Let us 
grapple with the fact, be it to the credit or discredit, whether 
of the poet or of mankind. Is it true that Dante in any age, 
past, presentj or to come, could be the favourite poet of ordi- 
nary readers ? No such thing. The greater incompetency of our 
own social condition, is an incompctency only of degree. Archi- 
tects to the minds of others, depend for their success on what it is 
they have to build, both with and to. The substances must be 
capable of uniting. Mtich — we should fear, most — of the * Divine 
‘ Comedy’ must always have been extremely diflicult; difficult 
from the allegories, one or more ; from the crowd of historical and 
personal allusions; from transitive meanings, (more frequent, Fos- 
colo says, even than in Virgil,) and from the use of words (as 
Dante boasted, and Bembo afterwards complained) in a sense 
different from other poets. Difficulty is one of the elements of 
its power, in the concise construction and prophetical character, 
which form at once the energy and the obscurity of its style. 
There can be no mistake in saying, that such a work must, in 
the nature of things, be too abstruse, austere, and lofty for the 
majority of any nation. 

Mr Wright’s translation may be in the highest degree suc- 
cessful, without becoming popular. This is a truth, which ho 
aud the public ought, for their several edifleution, equally to 
understand. A translator, who knows his place, will never 
expect to fare better than his original. It is almost impossible, 
for a variety of reasons, every one of which is all but conclu- 
sive, that he can fare as well. Now, what has hitherto been 
the fortune of the great Alighieri ? For this purpose, it is ne- 
cessary briefly to revert to the literary history of Italy itself, as 
well as of France and England, in the cases most conversant 
with, and likely to be most influenced by^ Italian literature. 
The retrospect will show that there are but feW minds— and 
those — minds not only of a superior, but of a peculiar cast — 
which can put themselves duly in communion with Dante. 

Before the invention of printing, manuscripts appear to have 
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travelled slowly in tW lifetime of t^eir author. Petrarch left 
hie * Africa’ a posthamons work* He saw the * Decameron,’ (long 
the popular work of hb intimate frien^i,) for the first time, only 
just before hts death. It is almost certain, that no more than 
a passage or two of the * Divine Comedy’ was mad$. public during 
Dante’s lifetime* In which case, it can scarcely nave been from 
ii sCnse of its merits that the fugitive .Tyrteeus of his party re- 
ceived' houseroom up the staircases of Verona and Ravenna, or 
descended, drest in the solemn vestments of a poet, into his 
honoured grave* The importance of a man of eloquence and 
letters * in those non-newspaper days’ to a politic prince and 
people^ amid the storm of contending factions, will well account 
(and Poet was only one of Dante’s many titles) for the glory 
which gave him strength to turn his back on the miseries of 
exile. Within thirty years, however, of his death, the * Divine 
* Comedy’ was attracting the curiosity or interest of all ranks. 
The bold Visconti, not content apparently with the timid family- 
annotations of the AnonymOf had already set six scholars to 
work on commenting it. Manuscripts of it were become so 
common, that the fact, that ho could get it anywhere, is Pe- 
trarch’s excuse for being without one. His fastidious sufferings 
from4he applause of the lower orders, on the recital of its mur- 
dered lines at theatres and in market-places, is his conceited rea- 
son for abandoning the cultivation of the vulgar tongue. This 
was no more the true reason than tho plague of applications 
from starving minstrels for a few verses, on the recital of which 
they afterwards subsist for as many weeks. If the Italian of 
the * Divine Comedy’ is answerable for the Latin of the * Africa,’ 
it is in another way. Petrarch, who appears to have been as 
jealous in poetry as in love, mentions that the first place, among 
the masters of the vulgar tongue, was given to Dante, the 
elother of * noble ideas in a rude garb ; * the third to Boccaccio ; 
only the second to himself. The intensity of the popular feel- 
ing is confirmed by a letter which Boceacoio sent to Petrarch, 
together with a copy of the * Divine Comedy,’ written out in his 
own hand— the generous and reproachful present of one who 
was proud to own himself the poetical son of. Dante. But the 
question is, was it popular as a whole ? If not, what were the 
portions of it which were thus vehemently admired ; and under 
eeviir of which the rest was passed, end their divinity esta- 
blished ? All, it is readily admitted, would find something -to 
charm them in its' pages. The whole, legend was a splendid 
ghost story for the superstitious.: the gossips traced there, as in 
a chropicl^ the feudal families of Lombardy ; the glorious haters 
of tboee timm found in it the vulture’s offal, immortal as their 
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inalice->«inong iavective«,.fio deep and oomprehenuyekthatTaseo 
trusted they vv'ere inspired more by his fiery pasnona thaQ.]^|a 
real opinions. While the * Divine Comedy’ remcdned the only 
ivell-known native poem of higher pretensions than a sonpet 
or canzone, the tivo or three, to whom poetry is a necessity of 
nature, would be gathered together in its temple. Yet thera 
are few cantos which we can imagine common readers of poetry 
to have enjoyed throughout as poetry, much less, which we ean 
imagine sung from the beginning to the end for pleasure,. eit^ST 
by the Tuscan vinedressers or the Gondoliers of Venice* 

Wo happen to have their own authority. But we want it 
not to bo sure, that men like Boccaccio and Tasso must see in 
Dante the greatest of Italian poets. The converts of Booosodo 
were probably more numerous when he was called upon to do 
the poet honour in another character. The church, by a mas* 
tcrpiece of policy, had for a season the boldness to half*canonize 
the imperial partisan and Tuscan Wickliffe as the greatest of 
theologians. The reign of University lectures on the * Divine 
* Comedy* began in time for the penitent Boccaccio to deliver his 
comment discreetly and devoutly from the cathedral pulpit of 
Florence. Whatever Dante might have thought of the exposi* 
tlou, he would have delighted at least in the feeling, by which 
Theology was beautifully announced to be nothing but the poetry 
of God. While this fashion lasted, annotator allies fiooked in 
from a camp, where poetry recruits but seldom. It was a 
muster of Aristotelians and school divines. The invention 
of printing brought on, after H70, twenty editions in thirty 
years. The lloformation broke out, and Dr M^Crie scarcely 
seems aware how instantly the Protestants claimed Dante as a 
Reformer. Upon this, it became more diificult than ever for 
Bellarmine and the Jesuits to keep the field with a proposition, 
which the Inquisition had very wisely left for the sophistry of a 
darker age to play with. Still Dante had been too long rec<^- 
nised for an obedient son of the church, whose only imprudence 
was, the being a little too desirous to display his learning, to 
make it politic to retract. The ancient compromise was con- 
tinued. Print as many editions as you please, on condition 
that you either conceal the true meaning, or aid ns in invent 
ing false ones. . lii this manner, singularly enough, the poet Of 
the * Divine Comedy’ became authority both to Papists and to 
Reformers. Nevertheless, during the greater part of the sevens 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the by-battles nf grammarians 
were his greatest glocy ; pud so little was hi»rd of him in Italy, 
that Bettinelli and others got French enough to be, in fact^ 
ashamed of him. It is within these fifty yam* that it was 
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deryc^ for Lombardiji't^ redeem his yrorkefrom tbe Della Criis- 
cans and the Jesuits, and th^ the %tudiooci‘ ws^e recalled to 
them by Dion^. As yet, however, to ijthe nation,' Dante slept. 
His real resusmtation was the voice of the times, the stirring rush 
of nevr oi^ions ; al>ove alVtho exanoil^les ^Alfiei^ and of Monti, 
•^the'lirst by chalacteV), uad Mi® last by genius, shadowing out 
d bd]^ of Dante redivivo. . 

''' 'In sQi^complicated a question, there ilVbom for wide difference 
,pf .opinion on the degree In which the severdl elements of the 
Divine Comedy* weird at different periods, and with Afferent 
cl^fses,. the grounds of the attention it received. The alternation 
ol^.l(f |ertunc,now in sun^ine,now under a cloud, looks more like 
the imang^ng fashions by winch systems of phiIc»8ophy rise and 
..fall,:'^an. the even cottrse of a standard work of taste and imagi- 
nation. After the retrospect wo have taken,' it would be folly to 
deny that Ithly has always been, in one way or another, more or 
less aware of the curiosity and importance of the great pheno- 
menon of her literature. 'Whether she knew at any time the true 
use, of the magic lamp, which she happened to possess, is another 
qnestion. Is there any proof that she has so used it ? what visible 
iwaces caa.be shown of its influence on tho moral, political, or 
literary hiUtojry of the people ? Has it not rather stood alone — a 
few wbnhippera hero and there prostrate before it — some in tho 
light, some in the shade, amid the glare and darkness, which, like 
Utlip the fortune of itself and of its great creator, it emits by 
: tntjn? It still stands so. Before we can share in Warton’s 
surprise .^at Dante's successors should have acknowledged no 
oilier model, and together with his excellences, have transcribed 
aifd prapetuated all his extravagances, we must have better 
~ evidence of the fact. Lord Byron, as presumptuous in his sally 
on behalf pf Dante as of Pope, gave Frederic Schlegel the lie di- 
for snyipg tk&t«Hante has * at no time been much of a fa- 
* vo%lta;.^th’V8 countrymen.* Foreigners on such a point are 
fooled ftequenltly by appearances. Foscolo was formed by na- 
fdre, .education, and eircumstanccs, to be tbe unrivalled com- 
ipentatoi^ of. Dante. . He is an authority without bppeid the 
other way.. Wha^^ver we may think of the contrary presumption, 
Foscelp TOclarbs^, that, with the exceptipn of the learned, the na- 
Imn throughout "the earlhsr period, eveni>the higher ranks, knew 
byname; — that: not 'bnly ^ero his prose works, in 
(^hicb^the story of Italy ail'd his personal character tl^re best 
il^ba^d, n^l^ted,/' hut - that his..^mpainal popularity/ell so 
low, that there were itb .competent judges of his poetry du- 
iring ^e last Hie Della Criisean editors of tho late 

Canqya, are denowced by him 
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as scholars not ashamed ';of showing that they, have^ scarcely 
looked into a book, in illustrating which they 'hav6 never- 
theless the vanity of aspiring to a personal display. * ThO' 

* truth is, that few or none, since the hour it was first published, 

* up to the present time, have ever rehlly read the whole. It re-** 

* quires many days and long studlesy and' a mind continually on 
‘ the stretch. And the profit is not answerable to the cost, 

* except when the poet finds readers with a mind congenial to his 

* own,, and steeped in the age which he has drawn.* (^is&frso, 
sul Tesfy di DantSt da Ugo Fosculo. — P. 116.) 

We shall, indeed, rejoice if the Ittdians of to-day have ac- 
quired, in sufferings and through misfortune, the power of Under- 
standing Dante. They may learn of him the grandest Icon's 
which poetry has been ever called upon to teach. Of all ^eat 
poets, he is certainty the most peculiar and local. , First and 
most, ho is himself. Next, he is the personification of Italy 
ill the thirteenth century — its learning, aspirations, passions. 
Wo need not waste the name of Dante in questioning those of 
his descendants, who — at once Guclphed and Ghibellincd by the 
confederacy of their old oppressors— are yet quietly at home 
eating their macaroni. But can the prouder spirits of Italy- 
driven from its soil, yet the real representatives of its honour — 
so put back the dial of their mind and country, as to make them- 
selves colleagues of their great predecessor in misfortpne'?— ^f 
the visionary and vindictive exile? — of him, to whotn heayiin 
and hell seem often only to have existed for the sake of the ' 

politics of Florence, and in whose grasp the next world 
scarcely large enough to hold the objects of his patriot indignft- 
ti'on and Gliibclline revenge. The Treesntistists have laboured 
hard to moor the Italian language fast to the time of Dattte*#^ 
But where is the fire and energy that created it ? Feeble aeho- 
lars and a degenerate people may preserve the words of hau|^iy 
genius : but what they are preserving will be the cindera and 
not the flame. 

The French Helicon has no more connexion thdo the water- 
workeof Marly with transalpine streams. If any FVench^Htera , 
were likely to hava so far broken the ice of their diilly litera- 
ture, as to put themselves in some sort of intelligence with 
Dante, it might have been expected to have been ^i^ltaire and - 
Madame yde Stael ; both favourable to the literary mottcemcnit . 
party. ^ The buifdr^ volumes of Voltaire, wbo lived to repent^ 
of his injustice to vi^rds. Ariosto, i^ritaih iio similar amenra to ' 
Dante. He never mentions even his name Whiledisehsidng the epic 
poets of Italy. In the lottcr on Dantc^' enjivin^ liy the humor- 
ous translation which Wartofi apd Foscolo agi^ ih fhiiising, Vo^ - 
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taire sees nothing in bnt n nen^inastor of tho gona bizarre, 
who«e repnteUon i» likoly to gun strength from the fact, that 
nobody nim readrfaim. Madame de 8tahl has all hut excluded 
from Mr work oi| Utwature a genius so eccentric to the classi- 
cal drl^t*, She contents hatBelf with observing, in a single sen- 
.ten^lhat the eneigy by. which some few passages are distinguish- 
ed, is derived from the share he took in the political troubles of his 
country, while his innumerable faults are to be attributed to tho 
general character of his age. In England our opportunities have 
hwn far greater ; for our poetry is quite as much indebted, 
directly and indirectly, to modern Italy as to ancient Rome. 
Nevertheless, beyond a small circle, which Mr Wright, will, we 
hope, do much to widen, the influence of Dante has been unfelt, 
and the true nature of his writings comparatively unknown. 

The morning of our -poetry did not open without duo homage 
to the day-star which had gone before. Dante, in dtissing the 

f ioets of his country according to the subject-matter of poetry — 
ove, arms, and morals — claimed for himself the latter post. One 
might have expected, therefore, that ho would bo moro than * a 
, ‘ certain poet of Italy,’ in the enumeration made by the moral 
Gower. But Gower passes over the very name of Petrarch. 
It is probable, therefore, that ho was little of an Italian scholar. 
Chautmr, however, crossed the Alps, at least in spirit. Ho trans- 
lated the mitire story of Ugolino; besides frequent references 
to * the grete poeto of Italie that bight Dante,’ whom ho is bold 
enough to compare to Virgil. Lydgate, who had travelled in 
Italy, recommends expressly tho three Moks on Heaven, Pur- 
gatory, and Hell. In bis * tragedies,* gathered from Boccaccio, 
on the mutability of fortune, he makes Dante appear to Boccaccio, 

. and with the authority belonging to the * laureate poete of 
* Florence, demure of loke, fulfilled with patience,’ command 
him to do poetical justice on Walter its ducal tyrant. Our 
Plantagenet poets, though natives to the clime, nevertheless 
found themselves in the condition of birds of passage, which, mis- 
takina the season, arrive a month too soon. It is not singular, 
therefore, that they should not have had the moans of bring- 
ing over a stranger under their wing, ’flfaei'e were no means 
of making the * wise poet,’ as Chaucer termed him, any thing 
more than the poet of a few learned'scholars. English students, 
who admired him for his learning, yrore not content until he 
was travestied into their universal Umgusge. Accordingly, two 
English Bishofw, whUc in attendance at tho Council of Con- 
Bt|ancc, were^ prhieipal parties in Pra Giovanni to 

undertake his Latin version. 

Wkon our * rude and; homely, vulgar poesie* next ventured 
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to aim at eatablishing itf^lf a boipo ai^ong it canm under 
the more polished auspioee of Wyatt and of Surrey. They are 
called by the most authoritative of our early critics * the two 

* chief lanterns of light * to succeeding, writers ; and are celebra- 
ted as * novices newly crept out of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, 

* and Petrarch,’ to reform our English metre by the sweet and 
stately measures of Italian verse. Dante can be only named here 
by way of compliment ; for, from any thing in English imita- 
tions to the contrary, Italian poetry might have begun with 
Petrarch. Wyatt was our best didactic satirist till Bishop Hall. 
But the manner of Dante was so alien to his genius that his 
poetical epistles contain no resemblance whatever to the great 
satirical Italian epic, except the metre. They are written in 
ierza rtma; of which, if, in the well-bred epistolary style of Lord 
Byron to his publisher, * your British blackguard reader as yet 

* understands nothing,’ the neglect of Wyatt is to blame for 
it. The Reformation broke off only our spiritual intercourse 
with Italy. Our literary connexion grew stronger and stronger, 
as the press, aided by advancing civilisation, enabled us pro- 
perly to comprehend oiir literary interests in a trade where we 
were importers only. This was the time when Ascham entered 
his puritanical protest against our national sinfulness in beta- 
king ourselves to the * fonde books,* brought out of Italy to 
roar men’s manners. The writings of Dante, bad. they been 
otherwise to our taste, would not have come within the ban, as they 
are not of a kind to make Papists, or to displace works of godly 
learning. But from the day of the complaint that our * English- 

* man Italianated had more in reverence the Triumphs of Pe- 

* trarch tliau the Genesis of Moses,’ to the era when the muse of 
Italy was driven out by u Tragedy Queen whom we hardly 
know how to call the muse of France, the influence and the 
name of Dante continue almost utterly out of sight. Sack- 
ville’s Descent into Hell, in the Mirrour of Magistratesfht^ little 
more than a similarity of subject. Spenser took his plan from 
Ariosto, and whole pages from Tasso ; but it has surpassed the 
industry of JDr Todd to find more than half a dozen parallel 
passages, which cap be, by any ingenuity, tortured into a sus- 
picion that he had ever heard of the * Divine Comedy.’ When we 
arrive at Miltop, we find ourselves on a sudden in contact 
with a poem thoroughly Dantesque. What can ho have meant 
then by acknowledging to Dryden that Spenser was his original ? 
He must have been speaking only of the knowledge and* ma*' 
nf^ement of our language; since, if Milton had any original in 
mind and character out qf his own nature, that original un- 
doubtedly was panto. He resembles him much in subject— 
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more in geniiia and in spiritf They are aoTOrdingly companions 
in the degree and nature of their fame~ndmirod by everybody, 
read only by few. ‘ ' 

The * Divine Cdmedy* Kras still a sealed volume in scholastic lib- 
raries, when the two Wartons, who had somelife in them duringone 
of the deadest periods of our literature, distinguished themselves 
by their endeavours to attract to it the attention of the English 
public. So little was it known, that Thomas Warton introduced 
an analysis of it in his History of English Poetry. He had mastered 
it sudiciently to perceive that the dispute between the Pontificate 
and the Empire was the predominant topic of Dante's mind. 
In case any single view of a poem, which has a dozen sides to 
it or more, could be correct, to call it a satirical history of his 
own times, would be a correct description. . Joseph Warton 
assigns the first place among the Italian poets to Dante, on 
account of his wonderful originality, and ranks the * Inferno’ 
second only to the * Iliad.* Reynolds* picture of Ugolino (a sub- 
ject, the graphic capabilities of which Michael Angelo had 
already verified in a bas relief) gave him the courage to declare 
that he recollected no passage in any writer so truly pathetic. 
A prose translation was, however, all he ventnred upon. The 
passage, he says, had been, in 17 19, for the first time translated 
into English, in blank verse, by Mr Richardson, in his * Discourse 
♦ on the Dignity of the Science of a Connoisseur.* The wayward 
charms of Ariosto, and the more uniform, though not more 
studied elegance of Tasso, had found translators, almost from 
the first, in Harrington and Fairfax. Nothing but the immense 
difiicalty of working on his granite to any purpose of use or 
ornament, can account for the distance at which, in the mean- 
time, every one had been standing aloof from Dante. At last 
Royd and Hayley laid hands upon the ark. They failed. Their 
boldness, however, broke the spell. Mr Cary advanced next. 
If we are at all correct in our suspicion, that, notwithstanding 
the recommendation of Mr Coleridge, ho has been principally 
consulted as a help towards construing the original, the field is 
still open to Mr Wright. Mr Cary and Mr Wright are both 
translators of very unusual merit. In case they do not find read- 
ers in the first instance, they are entitled to expect — if the thing 
bo possible — to make them. ' Their manner of dealing with their 
original is, however, very different. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of distinguished predecessors, Mr Sotheby has justly 
appropriated to himself the Georgies. The present version 
may, %ve think, entitle Mr Wright to hope, that, with due pains, 
he may yet secure to himself the English Dante as his own. 

Popularity is more than wo can promise. Lath and plaster 
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easily find a nail stronger than aneb slender materials can hold. 
Unless a nemr spirit is gone forth,, far beyond any thing we are 
aware of, or unless the spirit of Dante can be brought down more 
within the level of our common poetical associations, past expe- 
rience does not seem to warrant any sanguine expectation that a 
general taste can be created for his mysterious and often grotesque 
inventions. A thorough-going admirer must be one who can 
anachronise his mind ; set not only Statius and Virgil, but Boe* 
thius and Cicero, at the same table; who can mix together 
classical imagery and feudal manners ; can welcome the poetized 
hypotheses of ancient philosophy under Christian disguises ; for- 
give a complete ignorance of almost all our rules of arbitrary 
criticism ; and submit to a substitution in their stead of some 
occult system, supposed to bind up its books, cantos, and 
rhymes, into a mystical and sacred whole. The proper spirit 
is scarcely a more arduous problem than the proper knowledge. 
In case a reader resolves to make this literary expedition, it is 
difficult to settle the amount of baggage in the form of learning 
which, if he bo judicious, he ought to prepare beforehand. 
However ample, he will be constantly feeling the want of more ; 
however scanty, it will be often in his way. Our first wish is 
to get to the bottom of every thing that was floating in the poet’s 
mind. Our own prudence, as well as the necessity of the case, 
puts a speedy limit to so boundless a curiosity. The materials 
which Dante himself has left for our instruction are more in- 
teresting than precise. They establish one truth, and open a 
door to infinite conjectures. Perhaps, after all, they can be turned 
to no better account than that of teaching us not to be misled 
too far from our poetical enjoyment in hunting out secrets he 
has been at so much trouble to conceal. 

Allegories were the picturesque passion of the early part 
of the middle ages, and long after. They walked the streets 
in pageants and processions, and the masque of hell itself 
gleamed over the Arno from the bridge of Florence. The 
supposed necessity for an allegory continued to bo so much 
a matter of course, that Tasso, after having composed his 
Gierusalemmef was obliged to tax his ingenuity in accom- 
modating one to his story. Spenser, according to his own 
account of the * Fairy Queen’ in the letter to Sir Walter Haleigh, 
over and above incidental varieties, laid the continuous allegory 
of the whole, three deep. There are sceptics who will not take 
Dante’s own word, for his ignorance of Greek, or for the his- 
tory of his life, or for the nature of his compositions. Such 
wilful ness is far beyond the reach of any argument which third 
persons can hope to bring. The existence, on the other hand. 
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of latent ineait!tog«> Is what tf^'iiiine otie1^ doubt; The 

;;degrcd ' in wb^^ onb or otbei^ iif the fieVei'hl eotrtin iioits aU 
legories was nr^#f iu the tnltids of Spensef orof Dante, ott 
the whole, ot WfurtlealftV’ passages, they perhaps hardly knew, 
nobody can now conjecture. It is a mist into Which iioW>a> 
days it is egregious folly to think of wanderitig. The rational 
part of niankind ought to leave scep^ to £> battle against 
sceptic. Critics, who in the teeth of Dante's personal state* 
ment in the Convito on his gcnerdt method of writing, and in 
defiance of his express declaration in his epistle to Can Grande, 
that the * Divine Comedy* specificully has poiysensuiti or many 
meanings, nevertheless assert it to be no n^ore an allegory than 
Osstan or Homer, are well matched by the opposite fanaticism. 
There is little to choose betwixt them and dreamers, who, after 
reading the Fita Nmva and the Conoito, seriously deny the re- 
ality of Beatrice Porlinari ; or see in her nothing but a fantastic 
lady, whom every novice of a secret society adoptti, together 
with a pair of white gloves, on his initiation. We do not pre- 
tend to reconcile the proceedings, images, or comment of Dante 
with our present notions. Whut then ? The loves of most men, 
eVen in these prosaic times, are generally affairs much more of 
the imagination than of the lieart. A marriage of ambition within 
■ a twelvemonth of the death of a mistress, followed by a life of 
poetical idolatry towards her memory, may have seemed a very 
natural proceeding to a Troubadour. If we hiive at last succeeded 
in bringing the tender passion to reason, and in pruning down its 
extravagances and contradictions, the folly was in full vigour, 
practically and poetically, two or three centuries after Dante’s 
•death. It would puzzle us to make sense, according to our 
present notions, of the loves and lives of Geraldine and Surrey. 

In the Convito, Dante ratifies the interpretations given in the 
Vita Nuova to the poetry of his youth. Having arrived at a more 
philosophical ago, he now undertakes further to explain that 
higher meaning, which he declares can be explained only by 
himself : tnovemi timore d’injamirt, e movemi desidtrio di dottrina 
daret la quale altri veramenfe dare turn Dates are iinportatit 
in the writings of Dante ; whose later life was one continued 
.tempest, and whose pages arc strewn over with momoriuls 
of the moment, as with the floating fhlgmcnts of a wreck. 
Beatrice died in 1290. Dante married the next year. Ho 
wrote thcFi/aNuova (no great compliment to his bride) in 1298; 
the Convito in 1318, the year of the death of Henry the Se- 
venth; and in 13 IB, his letter to Can Grande. The allegories of 
the Canzonis, from which the veil is lifted up in the Convito, 
almost word by word, with the most minute detail, are entirely 
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moral and philosophical. ' The ’interpretation whi<|h cl^mSf 
in general terms, for the * Divine Comedy/ in the;i[ireface th Caft> 
Grande, is not more so* In both cases, however, we have* 
Dante's simultaneotts avowal, that this moral allegory was ac> 
tually meant by him to be concurrent with several others. The 
truth appears to be, in the latter instance, that there is one 
other idea of equal, if not paramount, importance present 
throughout the whole ; while several subordinate allusions are 
scattered over parts. The political is, to say the least of it, co- 
ordinate with the moral object. When Dante claimed for him- 
self the distinctive characteristic of < the moral poet,’ we have 
no doubt he felt that his political opinions, quite as much as his 
spiritual aspirations, entitled him to the office, and sanctified 
it in his eyes. It must bo admitted that the suppression of 
any direct notice by Dante of the existence of a political alle- 
gory, requires explanation on the part of those who are disposed 
to place it among the prominent interpretations which it is 8up« 
posed to have been his design figuratively to convey. The ex- 
planation is to be found in the ambiguous politics of Italy at the 
time. 

His views of ecclesiastical reform evidently went far beyond 
the temporary and temporizing warfare against the Pope, which 
was fought by the chiefs of Lombardy and Romagna. They were 
not to be trusted with his creed, or with his wild imaginative 
secret of being the messenger of the Apostles. The apprehensions 
which led him to keep buck the poem during his life, would ne- 
cessarily survive him* They must have induced him, therefore, 
in a preface, intended to be posthumous, to throw into the shade 
the manifestation of a purpose which would probably have been, 
fatal to l^he safety of the poem itself, and also of his family. 
The ueccssitios of the times immediately succeeding pressed 
equally on his sons, and on the early commentators. A feigned 
ignorance was so long professed, and so many conjectural hy- 
potheses wore put forward, that the verity and verification of any 
political design became ultimately obscure. The above suppo- 
sition is one, however, on which nobody ought to be very f>os{- 
tive either in affirmance or in denial. For ourselves, we think 
that, in a choice of difficulties, it is shown by Foscolo to he on 
the whole less unsaUsfactory than the rest. . . There is flt> diffi- 
culty in seeing why Dante does not choose to set out his case in 
argumentative array, and try his fortune as the Luther of Italy. 
But, at this distance of time, the application of the political 
allegory in the details is more than we pretend to under- 
stand. While Popes, living and dead, are attacked without 
the sfightest shadow of precaution-while Guelphs and Ghi- 
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tieltines, impal«d aide bjy aide !a helK Are made apectaclea to 
jncn flAid angels, it is impeaaible to devise the eauae of fear 
or aoraple wbleh invented Yilluni dnd the Sons froih inen« 
tioning that V^dtro, «. q, Feltro^ meant Cano della Sdala — 
a meaning they miiat have known. Instead of this, successive 
commentators bore down to earth the immortal poem with all 
the weight which philosophy and theology eould impdse. THc 
first interpreters gave nothing,bat the moral sense or the open- 
ing scene. This Gozzt turned into politics, only so far as to sup- 
pose that it was not vices generally, but the cnaracteristic vices 
of demooratical cities, which lay concealed under the forms of 
the panther, the lion, and the wolf. Specific truths were after- 
wards brought to light, here and there, slowly and by degrees, 
one after another, from the zeal and industry of Yelutello, Dio- 
nisi, Marchetti, and Costa. Last, Foscolo and Rossetti profess 
to come out with something approaching towards the whole 
truth. The attempt, we fear, necessarily involves the giving us 
something more. Foscolo died, having announced his principles 
in perspective. Had he lived, we suspect that be would have 
shrank from the experiment of applying them, lino by line, like 
Rossetti, under the idea that poetry can be ever bound to the 
/ dimensions and strict proportions of the form k has to clothe. 

. : It is ridiculous to think of accounting, on the pi*cconccived 

harmony of any system, for every inch of the flowing drapery 
.. of a poem, where, whether it is narrative, simile, or allegory, a 
great deal of spare poetry is constantly thrown out as largess, 
to mark the bounty and magnificence of the art. Foscolo {Dis- 
corsOi 76, 77, 248, 380, 386) again and again expresses his 
opinion, that the prominent object in Dante’s mind was his mis- 
sion as a religious reformer. If the purgatory were begun in 
the days of his prosperity, the change which came o’er the vision 
- of his dream must have gone through many phases before it 
assumed the mythological and historical form m which it now 
' appears. His hatred to the churidi^i^id th.e gloomy and glowing 
sense of bis own consecrated likeness 'to.,St)Pau], deepened after 
the events of 1314. It was probably s^ter this fleriod that he 
poured in his darkest and fiercest shades ; that he retorted on the 
inquisitors, by lighting up fires for them in hell ; and that the 
final character was impressed upon the whole. This is the cha- 
racter under which Milton, in a letter to Carlo Dati, defends his 
own attacks upon the Pope by the authority of Da^nte, a fellow- 
labourer in * the self-same cause.* This is the character in which 
Foscolo (105) undertakes to prove * that the chief, if not the 
‘ only end of the poem was to reform all the discipline, and a 
* part even of the rites and dogmas of the Papal church.* 
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There is one cover from ivhich the political allegory-hunters 
ought to keep clear. If they arc wise, they will let Beatrice 
alone. We have never seen any evidence to connect the Lady 
of the Blessing with the earthly politics of the poem. There is' 
not a syllable either in the Nuova or the ConvUOt to point 
her out) as a political personification of the union of temporal 
and spiritual government, — -as the essence of a perfect Bmperor 
and a perfect Pope. How could there bo ? — if we remember the 
dates, which we^have above observed to be so important in the 
life of Dante, and which are with difiiculty explained away. 
Farinati addresses Dante in the Divine Comedy, in 1300, as still 
a Guelph. The death of Beatrice had taken place, according to 
the Vita jVuooa, on the 9th of October, 1290. The feelings of 
Dante on that occasion as there expressed, must, if we suppose 
them to relate to political events, be founded on the Guelph opi- 
nions, which at that period he entertained. Is it possible that 
these could be identical with the Ghibeliine opinions, to which 
oppression afterwards and by degrees converted him ? We have 
not a guess of the meaning of the letter, wliich, ho says, he 
wrote on the death of Beatrice to the princes of the earth. But, 
unless the years 1290 and 1313 can bo made to coincide, the dis- 
crepancy in the dates ought to have prevented M. Rossetti from 
confounding the earlier letter, although beginning with the same 
words, and the letter which was addressed by Dante to the Car- 
dinals, as late as the death of Clement the Fifth. Again, sup- 
posing that Beatrice is principally intended to be a type of the 
union or correspondence between the temporal and spiritual 
government of Italy, what is the event so adverse to that union 
which occurred upon tlie first hour of the 9th of October, 1290, 
—that fatal hour of a fatal da^ ? Muratori, under the date of 
1290, mentions that a book was published about that time [un 
libro di questi tempi) against the nepotism of Nicholas the 
Fourth, in behalf of th^l|||MjjJly of Colonna, with the title of 
Initium Melorum. A s,ii^|^'bT this sort falls infinitely short of 
the amount mid imporphee of the evidence required. Historical 
researches, we admi^ afford the best chance of explaining 
obscure passages. For' example, Cahors rose to the dignity of 
Dante’s notice, not from its petty usuries, but from the accident 
of being the birth-place of John the Twenty-fourth, nicknamed 
by his adversaries Jack-priest, or Jack of Cahors. In a supplica- 
tory letter to the King of France, the Pope -I^ad called the Em- 
peror Satan Frederic. Satan Papa was*a natural satirical retort 
from the poet of the imperialists— their Sir Harry Vane, Bun- 
yan, Butler, Milton, all in one. We are sorry to see the title 
of a recent work by Carlo Vecchioni, Vice-president of the 
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Supreme Court of Justice at Naples. It is expressly dedicated 
to the object of tracing downwafds the method of composition 
attributed to the f Biidne Comedy,' in lineal descent from the 
secret language of the Egyptian priMls. . Investigations of this 
nature, vAether they are received in the spirit of gravity or ridi- 
cule, can have only one effect. They must mtike the * Divine 
* Comedy ' less popular than ever. 

If a short and sensible selection could be made from the 
commentator- learning heaped upon the * Divine Comedy,’ it 
would be a great kindness to all whom it niay concern to burn 
the voluminous refuse. The spirit and the knowledge roost 
wanted in a reader, and still more in a translator, dwell not 
there. The first must be the free gift of nature ; the next must 
be the fruit of a careful study of Dante's times, and more espe- 
cially of himself. For the latter purpose, Dante has been, to a 
certain extent, his own commentator. The Vita Nuova is a most 
singnlar picture of the passions and mysticism of his youth. It 
was the opinion of Foscolo, that the exposition of his Imperialism 
in the treatise upon ‘Monarchy’ ought to be used as illustrating 
the politic!^ in the same manner as the fragment of the Convito 
in illustrating the science, of bis poem, llis other fragment, 
‘ On the Vulgar Tongue,’ is a most important and conclusive 
sketch of the origin and progress of the literary language of 
Italy. ^ In our present point of view, as the means of estimating 
the inind of its author, it is principally viiluable from the 
sagacity with which he there anticipates the criterion which 
language has since afforded us for determining the consan- 
guinit3r of nations— from his patriotic longing for the posses- 
sion ot a common language, in the hope of some day nationali- 
zing his countrymen towards their mother country by means of 
their mother tongue— from the evidence it contains of the point 
to which barbarism in dialect, and ignorance in literature and 
in criticism, had sunk. What then must have been the mind 
of him who, while wandering over Italy in solitude, depen- 
dence, exile, — amid the din of factions so furious that the end 
of the world, it is said, might have been thought to have arrived, 
— ^was yet solely intent on glory; who stamped, even then, 
on the infant language of his country an energy it has been 
found, in weaker hatids, incapable of retaining j and who created 
in it at once, without a model and without an imitator, a work 
v^icli — itself the astoi^shment of future ages — is one of the 
chief securities that the language will never die ? An English- 
man * has at home a sure test by which he can determine for 


* riiero would bo no difference of opinion about Daute, if all men 
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himself whether any preparation can qualify him for the com- 
pany of Dante, either' in hie original or in his adopted dress* 
Whoever quails before tl^e mhod of our own Milton, as of too 
pure and elevated a straiii (iSt the chosen converse of his dearest 
hours, need tievar think that he shall find more favourVnd accept 
tance with that famous Dante {ilium Dantem I as he called him), 
for whom Milton could leave the llyssus and the Tiber, to meet 
him by the hill of Fmsultc, and on the banks of Arno. 

It remains to make a few observations on the best mode 
of translating Dante. Mr tVrigbt’s superiority over his pre- 
decessors is greatly founded upon the fact of his having endea- 
voured to transfer the precise versification of his author together 
with the thoughts. The similarity between Dante and Milton 
is admitted. Nevertheless, the selection of the blank verse, and 
an elaborate imitation of the style of Milton, in Mr Cary’s trans- 
lation, have breathed over it a total estrangement of manner, 
which no ability or expedients can counteract. There never waa 
a greater proof of the importance of the versification to the nature 
of the particular effect to be produced, than the entirely differ- 
ent character a difference in this respect has impressed upon 
two compositions, wliich otherwise bear so great a resemblance 
to each other. In the same language, an identity of construc- 
tion is acknowledged in every work to be half the battle. We 
laugh with Swift at the proposition, although Diyden once 
entertained it, of setting to rhyme the * Paradise Lost.’ Some 


were enabled lobring to the study of him a coal from the altar — a por- 
tion of the fire and genius of Robert flail. Vet he was a late pupil. 
The following j^ictiire is taken from the IVleiuuir recently published 
wifcli hi« works. At the time described in it, he was past sixty, worn 
down by that ‘ long disease, his life,’ and absorbed in his laborious 
ministry, with a devotedness which seemed to leave rooiu fur no earthly 
objects to penetrate into the * holy of holies’ of his heaven-directed 
spirit. * Shortly before ho quitted Leicester, a friend found liim one 

* morning very early, lying on the cstrpet with an Italian dictionary 

* and a volume of Dante before him. Being about to quit the room, 

* ho said, “ No, sir, don’t go. I will tell you what I have been about 

* for some weeks. A short time since, I was greatly delighted with a 

* parallel between the Paradise Lost and the Divine Comedy of 

* Dante, which I read in the £!dinburgh Review. But in matters of 

* taste, as Avell as others, I always like tq judge for myself ; and so I 

* have been studying Italiaii. 1 have caught the idiom, and am reading 
Dante with great relish, though 1 cannot yet say with Milton : 

** Now my task is smoothly done 
1 can fly or 1 can run.” ’ 
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weak brethren were found fantastical enough to afterwards 
attempt it, * particularly’ (as they said) / for the sake of obliging 

* the ladies.’ On the other hand, the earlier patrons of blank 

verso in Italy had encouraged Trissino in his vain desire of 
establishing its empire upon the ruins of the lerza There 

is none, however, who would not have felt the sacrilege, had 
he thus taken the * Divine Comedy’ to pieces, and recast it in this 
experimental mould. The difference in the case of translation 
is only a difference in degree. No merit, therefore, can justify 
the abandonment of the original measure, wherever the lan- 
guage of the translation admits of its being preserved. The 
extent to which, under any circumstances, an alteration of the 
words must dislocate all the musical proportions of a poem, 
was considered by Dante as a conclusive objection against trans- 
lating poetry at all. * Let every one, therefore, know,’ says 
he, in the Convito^ * that nothing which has keen harmonized by 

* the music of linked measures can change from one language to 

* another without breaking all its harmony and sweetness. And 

* this is the reason why Homer* was not turned from Creek into 

* Latin, like the other writings which we have of theirs ; and this 

* is the reason why the verses of the Psalter arc without musical 

* harmony ; since they were turned from Hebrew into Greek, 

* and from Greek into Latin, and in their first transmutation all 

* the sweetness disappeared.’ Dante, therefore, would beg both 
translators to leave him to himself. In case there is no esca- 
ping these compulsory favours, the least ohjectiouablo translation, 
in his opinion, must bo that which breaks up his harmony the 
least, by innovating as little as possible ou the mechanism and 
movement of the verse. 

Drydeii was not terrified by the difficulty anticipated by 
Dante, from passing a life in the continued practice of the art 
of translation. It was this continued practice which brought 
him acquainted with a secret, of which few of his predecessors 
had thought sufficiently — how the character of an author can be 
most effectually sustained. He learned in time, that the identity 
cfan author’s thoughts was but half maintained, unless bis stylo 
and versification were maintained also. Ho instances some, 
whom he calls our best translators, among whom he easily dis- 


* Dante was familiar with Juvenal. Indignation was their common 
muset Either he did not know Persius, or he overlooked his contonip- 
tnous notice of a litoral Latin version of Homer by one Accias Labeo ; 
or lastly, from the notoriety of tho failure, which made it the ridicule 
of Rome in the time of Nero, he considered it no exception to tiie 
principle of his remark. 
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tingnisbcd the hand which had performed the work, hut could 
not distinguish their poet from another. It is one of his literary 
boastsy that in translating the couplets of Ovid into English 
rhyme) ho had contrived to give them the same turn of verse 
which they had in the original. It is evident) therefore) that 
he was^fully sensible of the necessity of striving, in translation) 
for the specific measure, or the nearest approximation which can 
be possibly obtained. Lord Byron could conquer, more than 
conciliate; and had greater command over the variety, than charm 
over the harmony of our numbers. We know not what to make 
of his intimation that the ‘ Paradise Lost’ might have been more 
nobly conveyed in the terza rima of Dante, ‘ Avbich the powers 
‘ of Milton could easily have grafted on our language.’ This 
shows, however, that no abstract attachment to blank verse 
would have led him to recommend a translator of the Inferno to 
adopt it in exchange for the terza rima. lie had seen, besides, at 
his own cost, that the pi'occss was a tearing up of poetry by the 
roots. On mentioning a translation of the Fourth Canto of 
‘ Childc Harold ’ int<) Italian versi sciolli^ he describes it as the 
version of ‘a poem, written in the Spenserian .stanza^ into blank 

* verset without regard to the natural divisions of the stanza or the 
‘ sense.’ He know the merits of his own workmanship; accord* 
ingly, he was immediately aware of the nature and extent of the 
injury. It docs not appear to have occurred to him that Dante 
could be suftering no less at the linnds of Mr Cary. Cesarotti, 
whose cxpei’icnee and ability as a translator give great authority 
to all his opinions upon the subject, goes so far, in anoteto Ossian, 
as to place the difficulties arising from the differences in versifi- 
cation above those arising from difierence of language. ‘ It is cer- 

* tain that the sentiments, the thoughts, and the expressions, take 

* of themselves a turn and a configuration corresponding to the 

* respective versification of various poets. The shortness or the 
‘ length of the verse — the variety of the inflexions, of the pauses, 

* of the cadences — the harmony which results naturally from 

* numbers, and tliat which belongs to the adjustment of the con- 

* sonants — the difference in the enchainment and distribution of 

* the rhymes— each of these things modifies the sentiments, and 

* communicates to them a peculiar beauty distinguished from all 

* others. Change the disposition, transpose the same sentiments 

* into another metre, and every thing is spoiled. Ideas adjust- 

* ed on one measure stand, as it were, ill at ease in a new one, 

* and assume a forced and constrained attitude ; there is a dis- 

* agreeable discordance between the sentiments and the sounds ; 

* the objects are no longer presented under the suitable point of 
‘ view ; the ear, and, consequently, the spirit, reposes at impro- 
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‘ per places, and slides over those where it ought to stop, till 

• the most perfect composition resembles a beautiful body, all the 

* members qf which are out of joint.* 

The motive of Mr Cary in deviating from the terza rima of 
Dante into blank verse, is obvious. What was the object of 
Mr Wiffin, in exchanging the ottava rima of Tasso for the 
Spenserian sbinza, is more than we can conceive. Warton had 
pointed out at length the defects inherent in the stanza, in ori- 
ginal composition, owing to the embarrassment of its additional 
rhymes ; but, in translating from the ottava rimaj the sense of 
every stanza is over and above encumbered with the drag of a 
superduotiB Alexandrine. Mr Wright has very luckUy solved 
the problem of the English terza rima. In preserving the 
triplet, he has secured the entire effect of an analogous versifi- 
cation ; while, by throwing off one of the rhymes, (which no- 
body will miss,) he has made it possible to reproduce the sense 
and freedom of his original within an equal compass. The Ita- 
lian language is more fertile in allowable rhymes than the 
French; the French than the English. Now, Chaucer, in his 
day, murmured against the penance of following word by word 
the curiosity * of them that make in France, sithe rime in Eng- 
* lish hath such scarcitie.* It is clear, therefore, that a prolong- 
ed experiment to keep, in English, the strict conditions of a 
measure which Monti has pronounced to be, even in Italian, the 
torture of human ingenuity, must inevitably fail. Lord Byron 
comes maimed out of the struggle, even where he had room to 
choose his own thoughts, in the ‘ Prophecy of Dante.’ A com- 
parison of his ‘ cramp’ version, as he truly calls it, of the ‘ Fran- 
‘ ccsca di Rimini,’ — the single specimen he selected, — with the 
spirited version of the same story in the present volume, is a 
conclusivo proof of the judiciousiiCRS of the point of compro- 
mise fixed upon by Mr Wright. It is given to the (Jermans 
alone, in the copiousness and flexibility of their language, that 
Voss should renew for them at pleasure the hexameters of 
Homer, and Streckfuss surmount all the difficulties of Dante’s 
terza rima. 

There are sundry passages which Mr Wright may again go 
over with advantage, especially in looking a little sharper after 
bis rhymes. Ornaments, we are well aware, stand the carriage 
from one language to another, far better than the grace and 
dignity of unaffected nature. Nevertheless, we have sometimes 
doubted wliethcr the present translator, in his scrupulous adhe- 
rence to the letter and simplicity of his original, has not too 
much limited his means of poetical effect. The bare contin- 
gency that some blest coincidence of expression may constantly 
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turn up) is more perhaps in a long poem than the geniuaof the 
two languages can afford. Translation is so much a tentative 
process, that this is a point which, as he goes on, Mr . Wright 
will be every day the better able to determine. A translator 
must never hurry. Time, and plenty of it, is of the essence of 
the contract which every translator undertakes. Among the 
higgling bickerings of that painful correspondence between 
Dryden and Jacob Tonson, we remember the poet tells the 
bookseller, that, with better pay, it would have taken him seven 
years at the least to have done justice to Virgil. 

Extracts give a very imperfect idea of the impression which 
a work of merit is, as a whole, calculated to produce. Sir John 
Malcolm may be pardoned for suggesting the plan of specimen 
translations for the Shahnamch — the Persian epic ; but in what 
light are we to consider such a notion, when seriously recom- 
mended by Voltaire, as the only rational course to be pursued 
with llomcr, the most illustrious of barbarian poets? D’Alem- 
bert goes the length of insisting, not only on the propriety of 
serving up the limbs of mangled poets piecemeal at our table, 
but (luclares, that in prose, and even in the prose of Tacitus, 
the arbitrary law of translating an author from one end to the 
other, is a ridiculous constraint. 13ut the real character of a 
great writer is seldom seen in fragments. Wo must bear with 
him a while before we can hope to enter fully into his manner 
and his spirit. There arc sterling excellences, and severe beau- 
ties, of which love at first sight is not the ordinary reward. It 
lakes time and intercourse to warm towards them. Especially 
is it true with an author so peculiar as Dante, that the sublimi- 
ties of his mind, like those of nature, are found to be difiicult of 
access. Readers who ai’emosi familiar with the * Divine Comedy’ 
itself — its mighty whole — will best understand the difficulties 
with which Mr Wright has had to contend, and will most ad- 
mire the talent which has done so much, not to evade, but to 
overcome them. 

A translation, in wliieh it has been the object to give the 
entire course of the narrative its proper colour, must suffer 
exceedingly when it is presented in extracts. We will not offend 
to any great extent. In citing one of the leading historical pas- 
sages, we come to a point of view, in which the genius, of Sir 
Walter Scott appears related to that of Dante — wo mean by the 
perfect harmony with which they blended the real and the ideal. 
They are both most poetical when most historical. No two 
writers ever did more towards giving immortality to the heroes 
of a chronicle-, or contributed so much to maae the obscure 
places of their several countries holy ground. The tragedies of 
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Francesca di Rimini and of Ugolino, took place in tke same year. 
Dante was at the time little more than twenty. In that horrible 
age they had the bad eminence of being horrors more than usual- 
ly atrocioq^ The memory of them seems to have hung ever 
afterwards by his side like pictures — the solemn companions of 
his own misfortunes. All his feelings turned into poetry. The 
touching and retouching of these two unrivalled descriptions 
seem thus to have become one of the occupations of his life. As 
Philip le Bel, Boniface, and Frederic of Arragon, are the excep- 
tions of his hate — the only enemies whom ho condescends to 
strike more than once ; so these two events are exceptions 
made by his compassion. The other passages, finished in the 
same elaborate style, are very few. He usually gives but one 
look, whether of scorn or pity— and passes on. The English 
reader who knows (and who docs not ?) Sir Joshua’s picture, 
may read the story of Ugolino, turn to his portfolio, and de- 
cide between the painter and the poet. 

The spirit of Ugolino, having described his Imprisonment in 
the cell of hunger, and his evil-omened dream, proceeds : 

‘ “ When I awoke, ere morn its rays had shed, 

I heard my sons, who with me were confined. 

Sob in their slumbers, and cry out for bread. 

Full cruel art tbou, if thou canst conceive. 

Without a tear, what then I'amc o’er my mind ! 

And if thou grieve not, what can make thee grieve ? 

They were awake ; and now the hour drew near, 

Which had been wont to bring their scant repast. 

And each was pondering o’er his dream of fear, — 

When from within the dreadful tower I heard 
The entrance underneath with nails made fast ; — 

I gazed upon my boys — nor spake a w’ord. 

1 wept not, fur my heart was turn’d to stone ; — 

My cliildren wept ; — and little Anselm cried, 

‘ What ails thee, father ? — strange thy looks are grown.’ 

Yet still I wept not — still made no reply 

Tbrougliont that day, and all the night beside ; 

Until another sun lit up the sky. 

But, when a faint and broken ray was thrown 
Within that dismal dungeon, and I view’d 
In their four looks the image of my own, — 

'Then both my hands through angnish did I bite ; 

And they, supposing that from want of food 
I did so — sudden raised themselves upright, 

And said, ‘ O father I less will be onr pain, 

If thou wilt feed on us : — thou did’st bestow 
This wretched flesh ; — ’tis thine to take again.’ 
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Then was I calm, lest they the more should grieve. 

Two days all silent we remain’d ! — O tlion 
Hard earth, why did’st thou not beneath us cleave? 

Four days our agonies had been delay’d, 

When Gaddo at my feet his body threw, 

Exclaiming, — ‘ Father ! why not give me aid ?’ 

He died and, as distinct as here I stand, 

T saw the three fall one by one, before 

The sixth day closed ; — then, groping with my hand, 

I felt each wretched corse, for sight had fail’d ; 

Two days I call’d on thoso who were no more; 

Then’ hunger — stronger e’en than grief — prevail’d.” 

’riiis said — aside his vengeful eyes were thrown, 

And with his teeth the skull again he tore. 

Fierce as a dog to gnaw the very bone.’ 

Canto xxxiii. pp. 307 — 310. 

Wo wish that we had room for the scone in the tenth canto 
with Farinata and Cavalcanti. It exhibits close together one 
of those sudden contrasts of light and shade — the terrible and 
the tender — which Dante so often opens and closes in a moment, 
like a flash of lightning in the darkest night. The similes are 
in general equally characteristic. They are the. vivid impres- 
sions of his own mind, interposing, amid the hellish glare and 
din, and accumulation of human anguish, a glance at nature, a 
thought of the sunny beauty of our upper world. In this point 
of view, the similes which enliven the opening of the twenty- 
second and twenty-fourth cantos with the pencil of Wouver- 
inatis or Bcrghcm, arc perhaps more beautiful than his Salvator 
sketches. We can give only one. It is of the latter class. He 
is describing the flight of the multitude of the damned from be- 
fore the angel, who comes down to clear an entrance for the 
pouts into the city of Dis : — 

‘ O ye, with lofty intellects endow’d, 

Behold the secret loro intended here, 

VV’liicJi my mysterious minstrelsy would slirond. 

Now o’er the restless waves there came a sound 
As of a mighty c.rashing — fraught %vith fear, 

Which shook both shores throughout the vast profound. 

Like to the raging of a mighty wind, 

Wliich, rushing swift to cool some fervid zone, 

Shatters the wood ; and sweeping iinconfined. 

Tears oft' the boughs, heats down, and hurls away 
In clouds of dust advances proudly on. 

And fills the beasts and shepherds with dismay.’ 

Canto ix. p. 80 . 
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In praising Mr Wright, we must not be ungrateful to Mr 
Cary. His version bad great merit in important particulars — 
correctness, conciseness, and a certain gravity of manner. Still it 
never prevented us from speaking of the untranslateable Dante. 
There was in it both more and less than was consistent with 
being a satisfactory copy of its original. The present volume, 
by Mr Wright, comprises only the brst compartment of Dante’s 
triple pietnre. The merit of the execution will unite all com- 
petent judges in cordially entreating him to proceed. An En- 
glish translator in the nineteenth century may be doomed to 
meet with as many rebnifs from the different circles of our ordi- 
nary society, ns Dante supposes himself to have experienced in 
the various circles of his Inferno. But the enthusiasm with 
which Mr Wright has undertaken his envi.nble task, is derived, 
we hope, from a higher source than the ebbs and flows of popular 
applause. Having taken up the iiiystagogun’s hallowed wand, 
he must not think to lay it down till he has completed the pil- 
grimage on which ho has had the fortunate temerity to set out. 


Art. VIII. Observatiom on the Income and Expendihtre of Great 
Britain^ during the yearsV^X and Vi'iri. 8vo. London; 1833. 

T N our last Article on this important subject, wc expressed our 
conviction that, though objectionable in some of its details, 
the System of Taxation in this country was bottomed on sound 
principles ; and that no new system could be substituted in its 
stead, calculated to yield so large an amount of revenue, that 
would not bo infinitely more objectionable. Such being our opi- 
nion, we congratulate our readers and the public on the determi- 
nation evinced by the Government and the House of Commons to 
resist all reckless attempts for tlie reduction, and all ill-consi- 
dered projects for the commutation of taxes. Notwithstanding the 
efforts that have been made to delude and poison the public 
mind, we feel satisfied that the favourite scheme of the destruc- 
tives for a Graduated Property-tax, is viewed, as it ought to be, 
with disgust and aversion, by the vast majority of the people. 
The schoolmaster has been abroad to very little purpose, indeed, 
if the poorer, as well as the wealthier classes, do not see that 
their poverty would be rapidly increased, and rendered irre- 
mediable, by the adoption of any such iniquitous scheme. In 
the present state of the world, when all nations are aware of 
the vast advantages resulting from the acquisition of skilly 
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capital, and industry, it would be worse than absurd to expect 
to throw any peculiar weight of taxes on property ; or to esta- 
biish the monstrous principle, that, because a man has, by Bupe> 
rior sagacity, ingenuity, or economy, accumulated a fortune, 
he shall be liable, not only to a greater amount, but also to a 
heavier rate of taxation than others ! A policy of this sort 
would, by paralyzing industry and invention, and driving capi- 
tal and talent abroad, speedily bring about the total ruin of 
any country insane enough to adopt it. But wc have little fear 
that we shall ever be subjected to any such scourge — that the 
sober good sense of the people will be led astray by the blan- 
dishments of those who would tempt them to destruction. Our 
revolutionists have neither the * cunning of serpents,* nor * the 
* tongues of angels.' They lack the art to conceal or varnish 
titeir schemes. The ass is perpetually peeping out from below 
the lion’s skin. Every one sees that their complaints of the 
miseries and privations endured by the people, and their denun- 
ciations ofaristouraticul cupidity and 'hard* hear ted ness, 'are mere 
hypocritical pretences, intended to cloak their own sclBsh de- 
signs. Their accession to power is fortunately out of the question ; 
but we feel satisfied, that if they should ever, by any accident, be 
found at the head of affairs, they would prove themselves such 
intolerable tyrants, that in a few weeks they would bo hurled 
back to their original insignificance. 

At the same time that we are ready to admit that the existing 
system of taxation is, in some of its details, exceedingly objec- 
tionable, we deny that the parts, against which so much clamour 
has recently been raised, are in this predicament. It is unne- 
cessary at present to repc.'it the statements we so recently 
made with respect to the house and window taxes. Nothing 
has occurred to lead us to modify or change the opinion, that in 
all respects, save that of making a direct payment to the tax- 
gatherer, they are really among the least objectionable taxes 
that can be devised. They give no encouragement to smuggling, 
they do not change the natural distribution of capital and industry, 
their assessment requires no officious interference with the af- 
fairs of individuals, and they are not easily evaded. Neither 
can it be doubted that in most towns the greater part of these 
taxes fall on rent, and have little or no influence on the profits 
of the occupiers. It was stated during the recent discussions 
on the subject in the House of Commons, that numbers of 
houses were empty in the Strand, Regent Street, and other prin- 
cipal streets in London ; this untoward state of things was 
ascribed to the distress of the shopkeepers ; and it was asked 
whether, under such circumstances, any thing could be more 
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oppressive than to subject them to tho full pressure of the 
house and window duties ? But the facts set forth as forming 
the groundwork of this appeal ad tnisericordiantf show the 
little weight to which it is entitled. Had all tho shops in town 
been let, or had there been a brisk demand for them) it might 
have been contended that the landlords dictated their own terms, 
and that the demand for shops was such that no tradesman 
could get one without burdening himself with the taxes laid 
upon it. Such, however, is very far, indeed, according to the 
statement of the complainers, from being a fair representation of 
the actual state of things. Shops are not deficient, h\ii in excess ; 
and, being so, it is quite clear that tho taxes imposed on them, 
though paid in the first instance by the tenant, really fall on the 
landlord ; tho rent received by tlie latter being reduced propor- 
tionally to the amount of tho taxes. Admitting, therefore, that 
tho taxes in question were as objectionable as has been repre- 
sented, we deny that the occupiers are the persons entitled to 
complain. The landlords might very properly petition for their 
repeal, but the tenants have no right to expect that their repre- 
sentations should Iiavc much influence with any dispassionate 
individual. They complain not of a real, but, as respects them- 
selves, of an imaginary grievance. Supposing tlio assessed taxes 
were wholly repealed, tlieir rents would, at no distant period, 
bo proportionally increased. 

The fact is, that the depressed condition of many of the London 
tradesmen is owing to very different causes, and those far more 
difficult to deal with, than the house and window tax. A revolution 
has begun in tho method of conducting most branches of business, 
and is now in the course of being accomplished, which, though 
certainly advantageous to the mass of tho people, will, we fear, be 
ruinous to many individuals. Tho advantages resulting from the 
carrying on of a variety of businesses on a large scale, that were 
formerly divided amongst several individuals, are now beginning 
to be fully appreciated, not by capitalists only, but by the public, 
who find that they are able to supply themselves at the great 
marts with better and cheaper articles than could be furnished 
by dealers depending for their own sujyport, and that of their 
families, on the profits of a comparatively small trade. The 
mercantile middlemen that were formerly so common in all 
great towns are now, also, rapidly disappearing; the shop- 
keepers finding it more convenient to apply directly to the 
manufacturers. In consequence of these and other changes at 
present in progress, the retail trade of all the great towns is in 
a state of transition, or is in the act of being arranged so that it 
may bo carried on at loss expense and by tho agency of fewer 
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hands. Noiehore, however, are the facilities for the intro- 
duction of this system so great as in London ; and it is in it, 
consequently, that the change has been, and will be, most 
severely felt. It is to -the circumstances thus briefly glanced at 
that the depressed condition of many of the London tradesmen 
is, we believe, mainly ascribable. The assessed taxes have no 
greater influence in the metropolis than in other places ; but in 
London only can those great establishments that transact as much 
business as was formerly, perhaps, transacted by some forty or 
fifty tradesmen or shopkeepers, be successfully established. Hence 
the complaints of those deprived of their accustomed means of 
subsistence. We regret the privations entailed upon them, and 
should be glad, were it possible, to suggest any means by which 
they might be alleviated. Assuredly, however, this is not to bo 
done by chariging the whole scheme of taxation, or by repealing 
tiaxes that do not really fall on the siiflering parties. 

Any individual who should form a notion of the house and 
window tuxes from some of the speeches made during the recent 
discussions, would certainly suppose that they fall with the utmost 
severity on the lower classes ; and that the rich enjoy an almost 
total exemption from their pressure. Those by whom such 
representations have been made, could not fail to know that 
they were destitute of foundation ; and we leave it to others 
to enquire into their object in putting them forth. But they 
reckoned without their host if they supposed that their fallacies 
would not be detected and exposed. They were so, in the 
clearest and most convincing manner, by Mr Spring Rice. Bvery 
one, indeed, not wholly ignorant of the most common topics, 
knows that all houses valued at less than L.IO a-year arc 
exempted from the house tax ; and that all houses having less 
than eight windows are exempted from the window tax. Now 
it appears from the official returns laid on the table of the 
House of Commons by Mr Rice, that of the total number of 
inhabited houses in Cireat Britain, in 1831, amounting to 
2,846,179, only 430,617, or between ofie-sixt/i and one-sevetUh 
part of the whole, were of the value of L.IO a-ycar, and paid 
house duty; and that only 377,471 houses, or between one-se- 
venih and one-eighth part of the whole, had eight windows, and 
paid window duty. In despite, therefore, of all that has been 
said of the oppressiveness of the house and window duties, and 
of the selfishness of the aristocracy in exempting themselves 
that they might * grind the faces of the poor ’ — in despite, we 
say, of these and a thousand similar statements, it is undeni- 
able that the poor are totallg unaffected hy the house and window 
duties* It would bo quite as correct to say that they arc pressed 
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to earth by the French contribution /bnciiref or the Hindoo land 
tax, as that they enfFer aensibly from the tisaoaaed taxes. 
These fall wholly on the middle and upper classrs ; and it is of 
importance, too, to observe that they fall on the latter in an 
increasing ratio. On houses worth from L 10 to L.20 a*year, 
the duty is Is. 6d. per pound ; on those worth from L.20 to 
L.40 it is 3s. dd. ; and on those of L.40 and upwards it is 
28. lOd. The window duty is also charged on the same prin> 
ciple, or according to a ratio increasing with the number of 
windows. Thus, if a house have only eight windows, the rate 
is 28. 0§d. per window, while, if it happen to have forty win- 
dows, the rate per window is 7s. 5-A'd. We think that this 
is objectionable ; and that whatever the rate of house or win- 
dow duty may be, it ought to bo uniform on all houses sub- 
ject to its operation, w^hether they be worth L. 10 or L. 1000, 
or have 8 or 800 windows. At all events, however, what has now 
been stated is sufficient to show the degree of dependence that 
should be placed on the allegations of those who represent the 
assessed taxes as pressing with undue severity on the poor. It 
is not enough to say of such statements that they are totally 
unfounded ; the direct contrary of what they affirm is true. 

But it may be asked, how comes it, sop^iosing that we are 
right in these remarks, that the assessed taxes are so very unpo- 
pular? In point of fact, they are not peculiarly unjmpular, 
except in London, where, in consequence of the circumstances 
already mentioned, they are felt more than iii other districts. 
They have, no doubt, the disadvantage of compelling a direct 
payment to be made to the tax-gatherer ; and were it not for 
this, we believe they would be as little objected to as the duties 
on tea or wine. But the irritation arising from this source 
is quite inconsiderable, and should not make Government give 
up a tax that is in other respects so unobjectionahle. No 
one need be alarmed by threats of non-payment. Whatever a 
few demagogues may imagine, the people, generally speak- 
ing, see clearly that if it were possible successfully to resist the 
payment of the assessed taxes, the example, once set, would be 
acted on in the case of others ; and that they would lose ten times 
more by the consequent destruction of public credit, than they 
would gain by getting rid of a burden, nine- tenths of which arc 
borne by the landlords. Let Government bo firm and decided — 
let all attempts at resistance, provided any such bo made, bo im- 
mediately repressed by prompt and exemplary punishment, and 
they will very soon cease to be heard of. 

When we alluded, in our last Number, to the cry against the 
malt tax, we did not, we confess, anticipate that so unreasonable 
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and unfounded a clamour would meet with any considerable 
support in the House of Commons ; but the entire proceedings 
on this subject were most satisfactoryt inasmuch as they showed, 
that though some members might be disposed to vote for the re* 
peal of a most productive and most unexceptionable tax, the vast 
majority entertained sounder views of their duty to the public 
and their constituents, and indignantly repudiated the project. 
The grounds on which it was attempted to vindicate the measure 
were the most futile imaginable. It was stated, that the con- 
sumption of malt had remained stationary for nearly half a 
century, notwithstanding the vast increase of population and 
wealth ; tliat this ^\raa a consequence of excessive taxation ; 
and that a reduction of the duty from 2Us. 8d. to lOs. a-quarter 
would be productive of so great an increase of consumption that 
the revenue would not be diminished, lint those by whom 
these statements were made, knew, though it did not suit their 
purpose to notice the fact, that the beer tax was as essentially a 
malt tax as if it had been laid directly on the latter article; 
and tliat this tax, amounting to no less than Ij.3,000,000 a-year, 
was wholly repealed in 1830. In consequence of this signal 
reduction of the duty, the consumption of malt is rapidly 
extending, and the revenue derived from the malt-duty amount- 
ed for the year ended .'3th of January, 1833, to L.4, 835,000. 

Even though the reduction of tho malt duty had been in other 
respects advisable, it is obvious that tho existing corn laws 
would have nullified its inlluencc. At present, it is practically 
impossible to import barley; so that, in the event of a greater 
demand for malt taking place in consequcuco of a reduction of 
the duty, the price of barley would rise, and beer would remain 
at its old price, or near it. Hence the only cifect of the pro- 
posed redaction of the duty would have been, to withdraw about 
L. 3, 500, 000 from the Treasury, to put it into the pockets of the 
owners and cultivators of barley lands. 

Some of tho advocates for a reduction of the malt duty pro- 
posed, by way of making up tho deficiency of revenue, to ivim- 
pnse the whole or a part of the beer tax ; while others recom- 
mended an increase of the spirit duties. These suggestions have 
met with much more attention than they deserve ; and wc gladly 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to make a few remarks illus- 
trative of their real nature. 

As respects the first, we have to observe, that the malt tax is 
an equal tax. It falls, as every tax on consumption ought to 
fall, on all who consume the produce of malt; and it falls on 
them exactly in proportion to their consumption. No tax can be 
fairer ; and we are bold to say, that of all oar taxes, no other can 
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be specified that yields so large a revenue, and is, in all respects, 
BO little injurious. But the beer tux, for which it has been pro- 
posed to commute half the malt tax, deserves no such com- 
mendations. Instead of being equal, it was most scandalously 
unequal. It fell only on the beer brewed in public breweries. 
Now, as all the more opulent classes brew their own beer, the 
principal efiPect of this limitation was to throw tire duty entirely 
on the middle, and particularly on the lower classes. Though 
the beer duty had been in all other respects unobjectionable, the 
unjust principle on which it was assessed rendered its abolition 
indispensable. It is astonishing, indeed, that so partial a tax was 
ever submitted to. Its repeal was one of the most popular acts of 
the administration of the Duke of Wellington, on which it justly 
reflected great credit. To propose the rcimposition of the old 
beer duty is;' therefore, wholly out of the question. We detest 
all schemes of partial taxation. If a duty is to be laid on beer, 
it is indispensable, as a preliminary measure, that private brew- 
ing be put down. It is not to bo endured that, because a man 
is rich enough to have a brewhousc for himself, he is to b^ 
exempted from the beer duty. We do therefore hope that wc 
may hear no more of this project. Let the cquimblo prin- 
ciple on which the beer duties are at present assessed be pre- 
served ; and if at any time it be deemed expedient to raise them, 
let that be done by increasing the duty on malt. The proposal 
to repeal an equal and impartial tax, that room may bo made 
for one that is in the last degree unequal and partial, is some- 
thing too monstrous to find favour among men of understanding. 

The other suggestion is hardly less .objectionable. Instead of 
increasing the duties on spirits, they ought to be reduced. In 
1822, when the duty on spirits in Ireland and Scotland was 
58. 6d. per wine gallon, only 2,328,000 gallons were entered 
for home consumption in the former, and 2,079,000 in the latter. 
Notwithstanding all the severity of the revenue laws, and the 
vigilance of the officers, illicit distillation was carried on in both 
countries to an enormous extent ; so much so, that the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue Enquiry estimated the real consumption of 
British spirits in Ireland, in 1822, at about 10,000,000 gallons, 
and in Scotland at about 0,000,000. In 1823, the duty was 
reduced, in pursuance of the recommendation of the commis- 
sioners, to 28. the wine gallon ; and in 1825, no fewer than 

9.267.000 gallons were brought to the cliarge in Ireland, and 

5.981.000 in Scotland, producing about one-third more revenue 
than had been produced in 1822. No part of this extraordinary 
increase of the spirits entered for homo consumption is to be 
ascribed to an increai^ of the actual quantity made use of; it 
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was entirely owing to tbe almost total suppression of illicit dis- 
tillation and smuggling : so that, while the revenue was improved, 
and the comforts of tbe people augmented, by this wise and salu- 
tary measure, one of tbe most copious sources of crime and 
demoralization Was at tbe same time dried up. 

In 1825, the duties were at tbe rate of about 28. 4d. the 
imperial gallon ; and in 1826, they were raised to 28. lOd. This 
rise docs not appear to have had any injurious effect on the 
consumption, though it is obvious, from tbe latter continuing 
about stationary, that it was as much as could be borne. In 
1830, however, the duty was increased from 28. lOd. to 3s. 46. 
per imperial gallon ; and this increase, how trifling soever it may 
appear, has materially reduced the consumption, and revived 
illicit distillation both in Ireland and Scotland. In the former, 
the quantity of British spirits entered for home consumption in 
1828 was 9,037,000 gallons, while in 1831 it was only 8,7-10,000; 
and in 1832 the decrease was still greater. In Scotland, the 
effects of the increased duties have been precisely similar. The 
whisky entered for home consumption in 1830 was 6,007,000 
gallons ; in 1831, it had sunk to 5,700,000 gallons ; and in 1832, 
it was only 4,860,000 gallons; being 1,147,000 gallons, or 
nearly a fourth part less than the consumption of 1830 ! Had 
this decrease been a consequence of increased temperance in the 
use of spirits, it would not certainly have been matter of regret. 
But such is not by any means the case. On the contrary, it is 
entirely owing to the duties having been carried beyond their 
proper amount, or to such a height as to enable illicit spirits to 
come into successful competition with those that have paid the 
duty. We understand that the evidence taken before the Com- 
missioners of Excise Enquiry, has established this beyond dispute. 
The recent rapid growth of smuggling was, indeed, perfectly 
known to every one possessed of the slightest acquaintance with, 
the state of the spirit trade in Scotland and Ireland. 

And yet in the teeth of these facts. Government is called 
upon to reduce the malt duty, and to make up the deficiency 
of revenue by raising the duties on spirits ! Ignorance cannot 
well go further. Every man of sense must see, that instead of 
increasing the spirit duties, it is indispensable, unless we mean 
to cover the land with smugglers, that they be effectually re- 
duced. They have been already pushed beyond their maximum. 
We observe, that, the Town Council of Edinburgh, in their 
anxiety for the public interests, recommend Ministers to increase 
the duty on spirits, * so as to lessen the evil of intoxication, with- 
* out endangering an increase of smuggling.* But they might as 
well call upon Ministers to increaso taxation without increasing 
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the public burdens. All additions that may bo made to the 
spirit duties will assuredly occasion, not an increase of sobriety, 
but an increase of smuggling, and a loss of revenue. The taste 
for spirits is not to be eradicated by fiscal regulations. And 
the only question is, if a question can be raised on such a 
subject, whether the smuggler or the fair dealer be the prefer- 
aUe channel for supplying the demand for spirits ? Those who 
are desirous that it should be supplied by the former, that 
smu^ling, with the perjury and violence inseparable from it, 
should be added to the list of national disorders, cannot do 
better than recommend an increase of duties ; but those who 
are anxious that so abundant a source of mischief should be shut 
up, will as certainly advocate their reduction. Wo protest 
against its being imi^ned, that, because wo are favourable to 
this reduction, we are indifferent to the injurious consequences 
resulting from the abuse of spirits by the lower classes. We 
are quite as little disposed to conceal or underrate tlicso evils 
as any member of any Town Council or Temperance Society in 
the empire. But we deny that temperance has been, or can 
bo promoted by excessive duties. And though it wore other- 
wise, wo are not to expel an inferior to make room for a 
greater vice. It . would be nothing short of madness to attempt 
to get rid of the occasional or even habitual intoxication of tlie 
dregs of the populace, by the general diffusion of those preda- 
tory and ferocious habits that mark the character of the smug- 
gler, and fit him for the commission of every crime. We are 
not the apologists of drunkenness ; but if we were obliged to 
choose amongst them, we should prefer it to perjury and murder. 

It is clear, therefore, that Government has done right in sup- 
porting the house and window taxes, and the malt tax. The 
last is, indeed, one of the best taxes it is possible to devise ; 
while the substitutes proposed for it— a duty on beer, and an 
increase^ of the spirit duties— are about the very worst that can 
be imagined. They have no quality that a tax ought, while they 
have all which it ought not to have; being at once unjust,’ par- 
tial, productive of smuggling, and unproductive of revenue. 

Lord Althorp deserves credit equally for what he has, and 
for what he has not done. Had he looked to popularity only, 
he Would no doubt have repealed the house tax in preference to 
those that ho has repealed or reduced. But looking, as ho was 
bound to do, to the real interests of the public, the reduction 
made has been most judicious. Ho had only L. 1,500,000 to 
spare ; and yet he has contrived to take off the duty on tiles ; to 
reduce the duty on advertisements from Ss. 6d. to Is. 6d. ; and 
materially to diminislrthat on policies of marine insurance ; to 
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take off half the duty on soap, and nearly half the duty on raw 
cotton ; to abolish the duty on shopmen} warehousemen) porterS} 
&c. ; and to repeal that part of the assessed taxes which bore 
hardest upon the occupiers of shops. 

These reductions were all most proper. The duty on tiles 
produced only about L.36,000 a- year ; but since the repeal of the 
duty on slates, it had become partial and oppressive. Wo wish 
the duty on advertisements had been repealed altogether. It is 
grossly unfair to lay the same duty on a notice of the publication 
of a sixpenny pamphlet, or of a servant being out of place, as 
on an intimation of the sale of an estate worth L.50,000 or 
L. roOyOOO. Such an inequality ought not to be suffered to exist ; 
and we trust that at no distant period it will be entirely abated. 
The loss of revenue would be but trifling. 

The reduction of the duty on soap, coupled with the with* 
drawal of the drawback, will be of considerable advantage, by 
enabling an important necessary to be furnished at a lower 
price, and by diminishing smuggling. The tax ought, how- 
ever, to be extended to Ireland. It is contrary to all prin- 
ciple to have a duty of this sort in one part of the empire, and 
not in another. It will be impossible to get rid of smuggling as 
long as this distinction exists. 

The reduction of the duties on policies of marine insurance 
deserves every commendation. But the duties on other insu- 
rances are exorbitantly high. Is it not a disgrace to the coun- 
try that Providence should be treated by the Exchequer as if it 
were a crime ? That a person must pay 60s. to Government 
ybi' leave to insure L.IOOO worth of property from the risk of 
fire, while an insurance company is willing to undertake the 
responsibility for dOs. ? Still, however, the changes that have 
been made are of the right sort.; and will, wo doubt not, 
lead to others, — the more especially as there is no fear that an 
effectual reduction of the duties would be productive jof any ma- 
terial loss of revenue. Wo believe, indeed, that in a very short 
time it would lead to its increase. 

Of the duties imposed for the sake of revenue, the most ob- 
jectionable at present in existence are those on brandy, geneva, 
and tobacco. There cannot, indeed, be any fitter subjects than 
these for taxation ; but the duties with which they are loaded 
are so enormous, that they defeat themselves, and are far less 
productive than they would be were they lowered. Brandy and 
geneva, of the very best quality, may bo bought in France and 
llolland at 3s. 6d. or 48. a* gallon, while we choose to charge 
them with a duty of S2s. 6d. ! This is the ne plus uUra of 
fiscal rapacity. Its only effect is to afford abundant employ- 
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ment for a vast number of smugglers and revcnuo-oiScers, and 
to make the coasts of Kent and Sussex the theatre of sanguinary 
contests that would disgrace a nation of savages. During the 
ten years ending with 1806, when the duty on foreign gin ran 
from Ts. €d. to 14s., the average annual quantity that paid duty 
for home consumption was 724<,351 gallons, while at present, 
when the duty is 228. 6d., the consumption only amounts to about 
20,000 gallons, — that is, to about me-thirty-sixth part of what 
it amounted to twenty-seven years ago ! The consequences of this 
state of things may be seen at Flushing, and other Dutch towns, 
where there are extensive establishments, affording emplojrmeiit 
to many individuals, whose only occupation is the smuggling of 
gin to England. Immense quantities of brandy are also clan- 
destinely introduced ; at the same time that the health of the 
people and the revenue are injured by the sale of all man- 
ner of counterfeits. And for what are these abominable duties 
(for so they were most properly characterised by Mr Huskisson) 
kept up? Last year they produced about L. 1,820,000. But 
they occasion a peculiar expense to the custom-house, which 
may, we believe, be estimated at from L.300,000 to L.400,000 
a- year ; and, besides this, it docs not admit of a doubt, that were 
the duty reduced to Ss. or 10s. a-gallon, the consumption would 
be so much increased, in' consequence of tho suppression of 
smuggling and of adulteration, as to raise tho revenue to 
L.2,300,000 a-year. In 1786, Mr Pitt took 50 per cent from 
the duties qu brandy, and tho revenue was not diminished ; and 
considering the far more exorbitant duties with which it is now 
loaded, it is abundantly clear, that, instead of being diminished 
by a reduction to 8a. or lOs., it would be materially increased. 

But it is said that such a measure, though it might augment 
the consumption of foreign spirits, would proportionally lessen 
that of British spirits, and that, consequently, the revenue would 
gain little or nothing by the change. But we are confident that 
no such result would take place. There would probably be an 
increase of consumption among the middle classes; but the 
principal effect of tho measure would be to substitute a legiti- 
mate for a smuggled, — a genuine for an adulterated, article. 
There was no decrease of the consumption of British spirits 
subsequently to tho reduction of the duties on brandy and gin 
in 1786, and why should there be a different result in 1833 ? In 
corroboration of this view of the matter, we may refer to the 
recent history of the tea and coffee duties. In 1808, the con- 
sumption of coffee in Great Britain amounted to 1,069,691 lbs.; 
in that year the duty was reduced from Is. 7d. per lb. to 7d., 
and next yeiur tho consumption rose to 9,251,837 lbs., having 
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gone on increasing till it now amounts to about 23,000,000 lbs. !* 
Those who opposed the reduction of the duty on coffee con- 
tended, that its consumption could not be increased without ma- 
king an equivalent deduction from that of tea ; but how stands 
the fact ? In 1803 there were 20,859,929 lbs. of tea consumed 
in Great Britain ; now, notwithstanding the consumption of 
coffee rose in the following year from one million to nine millions 
of pounds, not fewer than 19,869,134 lbs. of tea were entered 
for home consumption ; showing, that while there was an in- 
crease of 900 per cent in the demand for coffee, the falling off 
in the demand for tea was under live per cent 1 And this tri- 
fling decline was but of very short continuance. In despite of 
the growing consumption of coffee, the demand for tea was, in 
1811, as great as ever; and now amounts, exclusive of Ireland, 
to from 26,000,000 to 27,000,000 lbs. 

The foreign brandy and gin entered for home consumption 
was in no degree diminished by the extraordinary reduction of 
the duties on British spirits in 1823. On the contrary, while 
only 1,054,000 gallons of foreign brandy and gin paid duty in 
1822, 1,498,000 gallons paid duty in 1826. Now, if a reduc- 
tion of more than a half from the duty on British spirits had no 
effect on the consumption of foreign spirits, why is it supposed 
that a reduction of the duty on the latter should seriously affect 
the former ? 

Wo may, therefore, be assured, that the duty on brandy and 
geneva may be reduced to Ss. or 10s. a-gallon, without materi- 
ally lessoning the demand for British spirits, and with very great 
advantage to the revenue and the public. But, admitting that 
the demand for Bnglish gin and whisky were somewhat affect- 
ed, what then ? The existing system requires the preventive 
service to be kept up it is farther admitted, on all hands, to bo 
one of the most prolihc sources of crime now open in England ; 
and it has so far perverted the popular mind as to procure for 
the smuggler, even when soiled with the blood of some revenue- 
officer, the public sympathy and protection. Is it possible that 
a system of this sort should be perpetuated, that the sale of a 
few thousand gallons of gin and whisky may be secured ? Nothing 
so monstrous can bo openly maintained ; but it is the only ground 
on which it is possible to raise so much as the shadow of a vin- 
dication of the existing duties. Their reduction to 8s. or 10s. 
a*gallon would add L.500,000 a-year to the revenue, besides 
saving from L.300,000 to L.400,000 a-year of customs expen- 
ses; at the same time that it would stop adulteration, smuggling, 
and the almost daily shedding of blood. It is just possible that 


* The duty since 1825 lias been Gd. per Ib. It ought to be 3d. 
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it might also somewhat lessen the consumption of beer and Bri- 
tish spirits ; and this contingency* be it observed, b the only ima- 
l^nable drawback upon the measure! It remains to be seen 
liow long it will be suffered to stand in the way of a change. 

Tobacco is one of the very best objects of taxation ; but the 
duties laid on it in this country have been raised beyond all 
reasonable limits, and instead of augmenting the revenue, aug- 
ment only the profits of the smuggler. Our readers must not 
imagine that there is any exaggeration in this statement. The 
total quantity of tobacco entered for home consumption in Great 
Britain and Ireland daring the throe years ending with 1797, 
wqs 63,208,504 lbs ; being at the rate of 17,736,168 lbs. a* year. 
The population of the United Kingdom has more than doubled 
since 1797, and yet only 20,313,618 lbs. were entered for homo 
consumption in 1832 ; being 15,000,000 lbs. under what it ought 
to have been, had the consumption increased proportionally to 
the increase of population. And that it has^done so we have not 
the slightest doubt ; but instead of being wholly supplied, as 
in 1797, by the free trader, oppressive duties have thrown 
nearly half the trade of the empire into the hands of the smug- 
gler. The duty in 1707 was Is. 7d. per lb. in Great Britain, 
and 8d. in Ireland ; and had it been gradually raised in the 
latter to Is. 6d. and continued in both countries at that amount, 
there is every reason to think it would have been more produc- 
tive than the present duty of 3s. In 1797, no fewer than 
8,445,555 lbs. were entered for homo consumption in Ireland, 
whereas, notwithstanding the population has nearly trebled in 
the interval, only 4,344,764 lbs. were entered in 1832. And 
yet all those best acquainted with Ireland affirm that the Irish 
smoke, chew, and snuff, quite as much as over. The anomaly, 
however, is apparent only. Their respect for the revenue laws 
is not such as to make them pay the licensed dealer Ss. 6d. for an 
article which the smuggler is pressing upon them at 2s. If, as 
one might be half-inclined to suspect, the present exorbitant 
duty was intended to stimulate the energies and to reward the 
enterprise of the smuggler, it has had the most perfect success ; 
but as a fiscal measure, its failure has been signal and corn* 
plete. * According,’ said Mr Poulett Thomson in his able 
speech on the 30th of March, 1830, * to all accounts laid be- 

* fore the House on this sulyect, smuggling in this article in 

England, Ireland, and Scotland, is carried on to the greatest 

* possible extent. I have the fact upon the best authority, 

* that numbers of vessels are constantly leaving the ports of 

* Flushing, Ostend, &c., carrying contraband tobacco to this 

* country ; it is a fact, which was established in evidence be- 

* fore a Obmmitteo of this House, that S€V€Htg carg^oea of to- 
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* baccQ* containing 3,644,000 lbs., were smuggled in one year 

* on the coast of Ireland, from the port of Waterford to the 

* Giant’s Causeway alone. In Scotland smuggling is also oar- 

* ricd on to a great extent. The only mode of resisting this 

* system of smuggling consists in fairly reducing the duty upotk 

* the article. 1 believe, that were the duty upon it reduced to 

* Is. or Is. 6d. per lb. the public would be greatly served, and 

* smuggling put down.’ 

The statements of Sir Henry Parnell as to the smu^ling of 
tobacco arc exactly similar. It may, therefore, be fairly con* 
eluded, that, at the present moment, half the tobacco consumed 
in Ireland, and from a fourth to a third part of that consumed in 
Britain, is supplied by the smuggler. And, despite of coast* 
guards, preventive services, penalties, confiscations, and all the 
miserable machinery of oppressive taxes, it will continue to bo 
so supplied till 50 per cent be taken from the duty. 

A reduction of the tobacco duties to Is. 6d., though eventu- 
ally it would not occasion the loss of a shilling of revenue, 
would, most probably, be at first productive of a decline of 
L.800,000 or L. 1,000,000 a-year. But this would be more than 
made up by the increased pi'oductivcness of the reduced duties 
on brandy and geneva; and by the saving of expense in the 
customs-department consequent to the reduction of the duties 
on them and on tobacco. These, indeed, are the only articles 
in which smuggling is carried on to any extent worth mention- 
ing ; so that, by reducing the duties on these, the revenue would 
gain, not only by the great increase of legitimate consumption 
that would infallibly take place, but by a greatly reduced ex- 
pense of collection. Wo do therefore hope, that they may 
speedily undergo a thorough revision. 

Besides the duties on brandy, geneva, and tobacco, there are 
others which, though of loss importance, are still highly deser- 
ving of attention. The duty on currants seems to be most ob- 
jectionable ; and we have never been able to learn why it was 
not reduced last year as well as the duty on almonds. Currants 
cost in bond from 30s. to 358. a-ewt. They aro in extensive de- 
mand, and, when mixed with flour and siiet, make a dish that is 
particularly acceptable to the lower classes. But, as if to put 
them beyond the reach of all but the richest classes, they are 
loaded with the enormous duty of 44s. 4d. a-ewt. So deeply 
rooted is the taste for currants, that oven this anti-consump- 
tion impost produces about L.260,000 a-year. Now, as many 
times the present quantity of currants might be imported with- 
out any considerable increase of price, we feel pretty certain that 
the duty might be reduced to lOs. or ISs. without any consider- 
able loss of revenue, and with a most material addition to the 
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comforts of the people, and to our trade with Greece and the 
Ionian Islands. The existing duty on raisins is hardly less ob> 
jectionable than that on currants. It has made that be deemed 
a luxury, attainable only by the wealthier classes, which would 
otherwise be in very general demand. We are assured by those 
familiar with the subject, that 50 per cent might be taken from 
the duty, not only without any injury to, but with a certain and 
considerable advantage to the revenue. 

Of the duties imposed for the sake of protection, those on corn 
and timber are by far the most important. Ministers need not 
flatter themselves that they will be able in future to evade the 
discussion of the Corn Laws in the. same easy way that it was 
evaded this Session. The question must be grappled with ; and 
it is most essential to all the best interests of the country, and 
particularly to those of the agriculturists, that it should bo 
satisfactorily adjusted. We shall endeavour, at an early oppor- 
tunity, to show that very exaggerated notions arc entertained by 
all classes, as to the effects that would result from changing 
the present graduated scale of duties for a moderate fixed 
duty. At present, we shall only observe, that by a proper 
arrangement of the corn duties, a revenue of L.1,000,000 or 
L.1,500,000 a-ycar might be secured. And though, in making 
such an arrangement, we hold this to bo a very secondary object, 
yet it is not one that should be overlooked. 

Of the timber duties it is impossible to speak in terms of 
sufilcient reprobation. They compel us to use inferior timber, 
to inoculate our ships and our houses with dry rot, and to pay 
a comparatively high price for what is so very worthless ; and 
yet if there bo one article more than another, which it is essen- 
tial for a country like Britain to have of the best quality, and at 
the lowest price, that article is timber. How long the present 
system is to be continued we know not ; but we do know, that 
the public would gain immensely, were they, if nothing else 
will do, to purchase its abolition by giving the Canada planters 
a bonus of L.500,000 a-year. 

On the whole, the more wo examine into the subject, the 
more firmly are we convinced, that alt, or almost all, the ble- 
mishes in our present System of Taxation, may be removed with- 
out occasioning the loss of a farthing of revenue. These ble- 
mishes do not grow naturally out of the principles of the sys- 
tem, but have been engrafted upon it, and may bo easily and 
advanta^onsly removed. But we protest against any interfe- 
rence with the principles themselves. The best devised Pro- 
perty or^ Income tax that could be imposed in the room of the 
present indirect taxes, would, we are firmly convinced, do more 
injury in five years, than the existing system, even with all its 
defects untouched, would do in half a century. 
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Art. Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London, 
By Richard Rush, Esq. Envoy-Extraordinar;^) and Minister 
Plenipotentiary for the United States of America) from 1817 
to 1825. 8vo. London : 1833. 

Tt is not every day that the public has an opportunity of getting 
inside the doors of an Embassy. Mr Rush came over to this 
country as American Envoy at the close of 1817) and resided 
here about eight years in that capacity. The single year of 
1318) however) comprises the whole of the present volume) ex- 
cept a few pages at the beginning and the end. The office is one 
which seems to have been well bestowed upon bim) not less on 
tlio public account than on his own. While he fought his coun- 
try’s battles as stoutly) if not as craftily) as Mr Gallatin him- 
self) he saw all that was to be seen in our high placcS) and, at 
the same time, never let official ceremonies get into his mind, 
and cheat him out of the common* sense enjoyments of private 
life. Without revealing any secrets, he shows us the sort of life 
ambassiidors are leading. We feel satisfied that the low-paid 
plenipotentiary of a Republic will agree with us, that a profes- 
sion, which is so abundantly paid in honour and in pleasure, 
need not press quite so hard in pecuniary figures upon our Civil 
List. 

Mr Rush appears to have bad all his eyes about him while 
he was among us; and it was his first visit to Europe. As 
every thing was new to him, many of his descriptions will, of 
course, be newer upon the other side of the Atlantic than on 
this. The most familiar incidents, however, may be viewed 
with pleasure in the company of so good-natured an observer. 
If we get back for a time into our youth when we go a* sight- 
seeing with children, the first impressions of an intelligent 
stranger do something more for us. They give society a chance 
of original views upon subjects habit has rendered worse than 
commonplace. The case of England and America has been so 
mismanaged by most preceding writers, that one kind of ori- 
ginality, perhaps the best, has been placed easily within the 
reach of Mr Rush. Good sense and good feeling are the first 
requisites in our respective critics. The discretion which can 
judge justly, and a predisposition to judge favourably, are, in 
this instance, worth all the talents in the world. These quali- 
ties are eminently characteristic of our author. His journal is 
the evident fruit of a sensible and virtuous mind, — a mind loving 
truth, and (what, it is strange, should be a compliment) desi- 
rous of being pleased. It is a positive pleasure, after the third and 
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fourth rate offensive folly^ of which the sensible and humane of 
both countries have had so much reason to complain, to meet 
with the forbearance and candour which he displays on all oc- 
casions. 

We will mention a few examples of the spirit of conciliation 
with which Mr Rush continues, as an author, the good offices 
by which he was distinguished as a minister, and seeks to re- 
move the grounds of family disputes, by bringing us to a 
friendly understanding of each otlier. It seems that in 1818 
there was a silly drop curtain at Covent Garden, represent- 
ing the flags of the nations with whom wo have been at 
war, (America among the rest,) in tatters and subjection. In- 
stead of the twenty pages of threatening philippics, which Mr 
Cooper would have waved over our heads on such a false and 
misplaced exhibition, Mr Rush only taps us reproachfully on 
the shoulder, kindly observing, that * England has fame enough, 

* military and of all kinds, without straining in small ways 

* after what does not belong to her.* Literary mischief-ma- 
kers, who, from want of sufficiently distinguishing between 
real life and novels, have made savages of their gentlemen in 
the one, and gentlemen of their savages in the other, have 
laboured also to persuade their countrymen that their victorious 
independence is a barb for over rankling in our bosoms. On 
the occasion of meeting at dinner Sir C. Green, who had been 
in Bargoyne*s army, and had been made prisoner at Saratoga, 
Mr Rush alludes to the good-humour with which the campaign 
was talked of. lie adds, * 1 mention the incident, because, al- 

* though the first, it was not the only instance in which I met 

* in England those who had shared in the war of the American 

* Revolution, and who spoke of its events in the same spirit. 

* Belonging to an age gone by, it seems no longer to be recalled 
< in any other spirit than that of history.* Writers, who attri- 
bute their own temper to others, have so poured out the vials of 
their wrath on the aristocratical morgue of our upper classes, 
that a citizen of a sensitive republic might imagine he would 
want a pocket-pistol for his protection in our drawing-rooms. 
On the contrary, Mr Rush observes, that at our private dinners 
(he is speaking, at the moment, of the highest circles) < you re- 

* mark nothing so much as a certain simplicity, the last attain- 

* ment of high education and practised intercourse.* When 
foreign countries were tho subject of discussion, he subjoins,—- 

* It was in the spirit of commendation I remark to be so usual.* 
Cordial wishes towards America, in particular, were eveiy where 
expressed. Mr Rush was present at a Westminster election, 
and felt as a friend of liberty ought to feel, when liberty is dis- 
graced by its supporters. He did not, however, generalize on 
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one * repulsive picture of an English election.’ If Mr Oo^er 
remembers bis inference from the statement that Pitt and Fox 
never met in private) we refer him to Mr Rush’s more extensive 
observation. * Their public men exclude politics from private 

* life. You see persons of opposite parties mingling together.’ 
We hope that our American brethren will take the experience 
and the word of their representative for facts of this description) 
rather than the stilted and splenetic exaggerations of common 
informerS) who have represented nothing so tri^y as themselves. 

Bigots on both sides the water have agreed on the existence 
of some peculiar Americanism of character) and even language) 
which disqualifies us from feeling at homC) or ever even be- 
coming well acquainted. There is no trace of this in Mr Rush. 
He examines and judges our marvels and our contrasts — the 
rich and the pool*) the Lord Mayor’s and St James’S) with the 
philosophy and the good-humour of a practised European. The 
Emperor Alexander was not more astonished at our city wealth, 
at the miles of shops — the true ornament of London,— or at 
the crowd for ever following crowd along its streets. ‘ A 

* large pro])ortton of them were of the working classes : yet 

* all were whole in their attire ; you could hardly see cxccp- 

< tions.’ The year 1818 seems to have been almost a gala year 
for the Court. The plainness of the White House at Washing- 
ton, however, had not spoiled his eye for other circles ; and he 
stands among the Ministers of royalist Europe, looking at the 
thousand equipages, and the hoops and feathers, with the ad- 
miration of a girl at her first drawing-room. Most people are 
tender critics of a good dinner. We are not, therefore, at all 
surprised at the evident satisfaction with which the brilliancy 
of the service, and of the noble guests, is noticed in the Diary 
alongside the rather meagre specimens of what was said by them. 
It should be remembered, however, that the recording pen is 
more restrained in proportion as the tongue may have been less 
so; and that a dinnpr itself does not lose more by being served 
over again, than its most agreeable conversation. Besides, edu- 
cation, aided by the public press, is every day more and more 
verifying the saying, which distinguished the social charms of 
the two extremities of London long ago, principally by the fact, 
that what was talked to wax candles at one end, was talked 
to tallow candles at the other. The forbearance with which 
Mr Rush has restrained bis description of London routs to the 
mere mention of their crowds, and to the difficulty of * getting 

< to them and from them through phalanxes of carriages,’ is, 
after ^1, the greatest proof of his politeness. It is not much 
diminished by a passing notice of * the pleasant young ladies of 
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* eighty-two* whom he meets there, and of high Law Officers, 
whose ghosts will some day have to dispute with the aforesaid 
dowagers the right reading of the line of Pope, and claim a right 

To haunt the places where hts Honour died.’ 

Our love of the country was felt by Mr Rush to be somecountcr- 
action to our artificial habits. It is conveyed through the clian- 
nels of a hundred out-of-door amusements. Archery meetings 
and the chase are rather solemnly described as being * somc- 

* times graced by the competitions of female agility while the 
suspension of even his diplomatic conferences abundantly marked 
the first of September, our only remaining Saints* day. Strong 
contrasts of some kind are wanted to save our higher classes 
from the natural effects of a London season. It is in the mul- 
tiplied combination of contrasted qualities and pursuits that the 
strength of our anomalous national character consists. 

Mr Rush confirms, by his own experience, the impossibility 
which an old member of the diplomatic body had averred to him, 
of seeing his way clearly through the anomalies of England. 
The difficulty is one, in proof of which we should quote not only 
his experience, but, to a certain extent, his example. It is unfor- 
tunate, that the most unsatisfactory passages in the volume 
apply to such important points as the descent of property, 
and a direct interest in war. In tho first case, on one hand, 
nothing can be got by referring to the present condition of Ga- 
velkind-Kent, for evidence on the political economy part of the 
problem which Primogeniture and P.artibility have to solve. On 
the other, tho custom of primogeniture can be scarce said to be 
at the root of our * enthusiastic fondness for the country.* The 
ancient French noblesse had a law of primogeniture and largo 
estates ; yet home was not in the provincial chateau, but in the 
hotel at Paris. We feel a still stronger objection to the state- 
ment that England has a direct interest in war. Mr Rush 
declares, * the British moralist may be slow to think, that it is 

* during war the riclies and power of Britain* are most advanced ; 
- * but it is tho law of her insular situation and maritime ascend- 

* cncy. Tlie political economist may strive to reason it down, 
( but facts confound, him.’ — P. 250. Accidental circumstances 
peculiar to a single war, and which may never occur again, form 
far too narrow grounds for so terrible an exception. We shrink 
from the suspicion that England is lying under a perpetual 
temptation which would almost justify a crusade to put her 
down as a nuisance to mankind. The Republican statesman 
saw further on one subject than our terrified Tory Lords. Ho 
was master enough of our practice, to judge truly both of the 
unlimited freedom of the press, and of tho speedy limit which 
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is put on^newspapcr authority. * Our deliiiition of libel,’ he 
says, ‘ is inherently vague,’ (how, we ask, can it be otherwise ?) 

* but perhaps nowhere has the press so much latitude.’ Six 
mouths in London satisfied him that it was impossible to write 
down cither the sense or the character of a nation. The supposed 
journalism of the times is an imputation, indeed, against which 
the journals themselves have constantly protested. * Nothing,* 
says Mr Rush, * can be more unfounded than the notion that 

* the newspapers govern the country. There is a power not 

* only in the govci^nment, but in the country itself, far above 

* them. It lies in the educated classes..* 

The political differences yet left open between England and 
America are of an embarrassing and critical character. They 
are, however, none of them of such a nature but that honest 
negotiation may hope to establish peace on a foundation more 
honourable and more permanent than our respective fears. 
America, it is true, has the raw material of power growing up 
around her to an almost supernatural extent. The national feel- 
ings which broke out on the loss of the Chesapeake, show that 
her spirit is in advance even of her power. It is not the less 
for her interest and her honour, that she should not be misled 
by blustering bullies, or theoretical calculators, of whom every 
country has some to spare, respecting the nature of the difficul- 
ties pr discontents of England. The time is still, we believe, 
far distant, when it would not be a gross mistake on her part 
to imagine that war is a better instrument than negotiation 
for tlie settlement of our political disputes. What says Mr 
Rush ? * Let contemporary nations lay it to their account, that 

* England is more powerful now than over she was, notwith- 

< standing her debt and taxes. This knowledge should form 

* an element in their foreign policy. Let them assure them- 

* selves, that instead of declining, she is advancing ; that 

* her population increases fast ; that she is constantly seeking 

* new fields of enterprise in other parts of the globe, and add- 

* ing to the improvements that already cover her island at 

* home, new ones that promise to go beyond them in magi^i- 

< tude ; in fine, that instead of being wctjrn out, as at a dis- 

* tanco is sometimes supposed, she is going a-head with the 

< buoyant spirit and vigorous effort of youth. * It is an observa- 

* tlon of Madame de Stacl, how ill England is understood on the 

* continent, in spite of the little distance that separates her from 

* it. How much more likely that nations, between whom and 

* herself an ocean interposes, should fall into mistakes on the 

* true nature of her power and prospects; should imagine their 

< foundations to be crumbling) instead of steadily striking into 
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* moro depth, and spreading into wider compass** Speaking of 
the sea* and the present character of the English navy, he says, 

* England* in her next war, will accomplish more as agdnst 

* Europe upon this element, than at any former period. She 

* will start, instead of ending, with her supremacy completely 

* established. The displays of her power will be more immc- 

* diate, as well as more formidable, than the world has before 

* seen.* This, to be sure, is rather a different account from 
what was sent over not many years ago by a predecessor, as 
credulous as Mr Cooper could desire. The premature alarmist 
advised his government to cut all connexion with ns as decently, 
but as quickly as possible ; for we were inevitably going down. 

Rival interests in England and America are, to a considerable 
extent, committed upon the novel constructions which American 
statesmen have, from the day of American independence, been 
struggliug to introduce into the Law of Nations ; especially into 
the colonial and maritime code. Our diplomatic relations at 
Washington are of far moro consequence to us than the whole 
of our outstanding diplomacy in Europe. Their substance and 
their temper must materially depend upon the view which the 
American cabinet takes of the law of nations as a science, and 
on its practice of it as an art. The attention which the general 
subject has received, and the prominence given to it, are remark- 
able, and very characteristic. Literary authorship is not as yet 
a profession in America. It is a part also of her positive policy 
to steer clear of the affairs of Europe, and to call in her diplo- 
matic missions within as small a circle as possible. A zeal, 
therefore, on her part, and an indifference on ours, in any im- 
portant branch of public knowledge, much more in the study 
of international law, is a fact which could scarcely have been 
expected. Yet, on our side, there is nothing in English litera- 
ture and English instruction but a blank ; while America pos- 
sesses a valuable course of lectures on the law of nations, deli- 
vered in Columbia College by Ex- Chancellor Kent, as its Law 
Professor ; and also a copious work, published in 1836, on their 
foreign relations, entitled * The diplomacy of the United States.* 

An examination of her publications, for the purpose of pointing 
out the innovations which America is preparing, must stand over 
for some future day.' Meanwhile, with every wish to congra- 
tulate humanity on the liberal view taken by the American Go- 
vernment on most of the questions which the law of nations 
and practical diplomacy embrace, there are some rather pecu- 
liar exceptions. Their liberality is usually reduced to very 
narrow limits on the points where it has been the immediate 
interest of America to be narrow. The very same argument 
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whioh has been ureecl at one moment as conclusive when in 
their favour^ is at the next, slurred over as not worth noticing, 
where it turns against them. Thus, we find Mr Rush himself, 
(at p. 33.5,) insisting, in 1818, that the treaty of 1783 was funda* 
mental and perpetual, for the purpose of preserving American 
rights. Afterwards, (at p. 338,) ho as readily assumes it to be 
temporary, when it is his object to show that the British rights 
reserved in it, were abrogated by subsequent events. There is 
something occasionally almost amusing in the mixture of force 
and of encroachment with which proposed innovations are from 
time to time announced in the most didactic American discussions. 
One of her gravest writers, Bx-Chanccllor Kent, anticipates, in 
sundry places, that America will probably some day see the jus- 
tice and policy of certain rules which she is now disputing. The 
period which ho fixes upon for 'her illumination, (and this is 
said without being in the least aware of any thing at all un- 
reasonable in it,) is the moment that the scale shall chance to 
turn ; and that the rules which are now regarded as so objec- 
tionable, shall begin to contribute to her own accommodation 
and security. 

American shrewdness at times leads us to suspect that the 
importance of a peculiar and special education for most de- 
partments of practical politics, (diplomacy among the num- 
ber,) is overrated in Europe. It is proverbial that the diplo- 
matic corps is no exception to the prejudices and nonsense 
which form the atmosphere and almost the mist of every regular 
profession. The spirit of a conventional body would not have 
improved Mr Rush’s private journal ; and the public portion of 
his memoirs is ample proof that America was not allowed to 
lose any thing from an ignorance of the mysteries of the craft. 
Intelligence, firmness, and straightforwardness, are a guard 
which no politic fencing-masters can disarm. Violence and 
subtlety are the opposite besetting sins of practical diplomacy. 
Jefferson’s temper drove him to draw too soon, with the sword’s 
point, the categorical Roman circle within which the adverse 
negotiator was to return his Snswer. Franklin and Gallatin 
betray more of the faulty characteristics of the Italian school. 

The treaty of independence of 1783, and the peace of Ghent 
of 1814, had left the principal points of difference between Eng- 
land and America as unsettled as ever. Some of them were 
the subject of a diplomatic conference in 1818. Mr Rush gives 
us a summary account of these proceedings. A controversy 
concerning the fisheries, and concerning the boundary line east- 
ward of the Rocky Mountains, was definitively arranged. The 
exclusive right to the Columbia river, and to the country west- 
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ward of the mountains ; tho claims on tbe part of Americas to 
navigate the St Lawrence to its mouths and to carry on an un* 
restricted trade between the United States and our West Indian 
Colonies ; — theses together with every single point in dispute 
between belligerents and neutralss were brought to no more 
satisfaetory conclusions than that of being hushed up for tho 
moment. America evidently considers that temporary adjust* 
raents are, in many instances, her wisest game. She expects to 
become, on every successive settling day, better able to look to 
higher terms. In this sense, with regard to territorial pre- 
tensions, Mr Hush significantly observes, that Time is for tho 
United States the best negotiator. This, in 1801, was Jeffer- 
son’s doctrine on the whole range of maritime law. It is the 
true American faith. *If we can delay’ (writes that most in- 
temperate of statesmen) * but for a few years the necessity 

* of vindicating tho laws of nature on thd ocean, wo shall be 

* the more sure of doing it with effect. The day is within 
< my time, as well as yours, when we may say by what laws 

* other nations shall treat us on the sea, and we will say it.’ 
It is true, the prophet of Monticello widely and wildly miscal- 
culated his political dates. Our shame, however, will not be 
less, if the contemplated contingency ever should arrive. Is it 
possible that two great and kindred nations have not suf- 
ficient sense and virtue to agree upon some other means for the 
settlement of moral and political questions of this description, 
than the accident and application of brutal force ? Among tho 
questions which stand at present — deliberately set aside for the 
arbitrement of blood— the main difficulty in the one which is 
by far the most urgent of them all, proceeds on tho acknow- 
ledged fact, that an Bnglish and an American sailor are so alike, 
that there is no knowing them from each other. What aro we 
to think of liuman nature — what of the barbarity of those who 
hold in their iron hands the happiness of nations, — ^if that simple 
statement docs not bring the statesmen of both countries, at once 
and .instantly, to terras of compromise and peace ! 

Tho most valuable part of Mm Hush’s volume is his narrative 
of the coarse which was taken, in the conference of 1818, upon 
this subject. Our readers will have anticipated that wo are allu- 
ding to tho fearful question of the impressment of supposed Bri- 
tish seamen from American vessels. It is the more fearful, as in 
such case it ought to he, since, in our opinion, we are decidedly 
in the wrong with respect both to the general question and the 
conduct of the conference. Mr Hush explainsthe principles which 
were admitted on both sides ; tho pmnt which the negotiation 
reached ; and the miserable objection upon our part, on which it 
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nltimately went ofF. The termination is tlie more strange/ since 
the. American Ministers and Lord Chistlcreagh appear to have 
been equally desirous of coming to an understanding. The ar- 
rangement) although revocable in form, being limited to ten 
years, was of a nature to slide into permanence, and to have 
taught us our true interest before we were aware. With this 
view, it was proposed to exclude the natural born subjects and 
citizens of either party (persons already naturalized excepted) 
from serving in the public or private marine of the other. This 
was the principle agreed upon. The Plenipotentiaries, however, 
could not agree on the mode by which the persons entitled to the 
eicception should be identified, and on the period from which the 
operative exclusion under the treaty should begin to run. The 
reader will perceive from this statement that tho negotiators 
differed only on the cases included in the exception. Lord Ripon 
and Mr Goulburn insisted, on the part of Great Britain, that 
a list of persons entitled to the exception should be made out 
on both sides, and interchanged within twelve months, speci- 
fying the place of their birtli, and the dates of their natura- 
lization. Mr Rush and Mr Gallatin, on the part of America, 
showed that it would be quite impracticable in many cases for 
their government to comply with the proposed conditions. They 
submitted, therefore, that a naturiil born British subject, whose 
name might not appear on the list, should have the benefit of 
the exception, in case he should bo able to produce proof of 
his having been duly naturalized prior to the exchange of tho 
ratifications of tho treaty. The British Plenipotentiaries in- 
sisted further, that the benefit of naturalization for this purpose 
should not attach imless the naturalization had become com- 
plete previous- to tho signature of tho treaty. Tho American 
Plenipotentiaries replied, that, according to their constitution, 
no treaty was binding until exchange of ratifications ; and that, 
consequently, it was impossible to exclude from any of tho rights 
of citizens, (the right of following tho seiis among tho rest,) 
subjects already naturalized, although between tho signature 
and its exchange; It will be observed that the objections pointed 
out by the representatives of America were objections of prin- 
ciple, such as no pains on their part could possibly get rid 
of. On the other hand, tho exception was retrospective only. 
It was to include none but persons who should be already natu- 
ralized when the ratifications came to be exchanged ; and there 
could be no fraudulent rush made for naturalization during 
the interval; since, by the American law, a previous residence for 
five years is an indispensable condition. How few, therefore, 
under these restrictions could have fraudently crept in under 
voi.. LVii. NO. cxri. 2 Cr 
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tlie Afkietieim amendment, who would have been shut out by the 
original Britieh ivopositidns ; and in how few years, short as is 
a saildris lifSe, must every naturalised British seaman have dis- 
appeared firom the service of the United States , J 

We readily admit, that, in the present stai^W'i^e world, it is 
yery important that civilised nations shbiiiia endeavour to 
approximate Within reasonable limits the rules by which alle- 
gianoe is created, suspended, or determined. In the meantime, 
avtty country is entitled to use its own discretion how far it will 
lOoSe its hold on its own citizens. An Bnglish merchant is 
allowed daring war, by domicile within a neutral territory, to 
' put on the character of a neutral. The claim of an English 
sailor to serve on board a neutral vessel, would be no greater 
inconsistency with, or limitation of, the old common law doctrine, 
that no one can lay aside his allegiance. However, any modi- 
fication of our general doctrine of allegiance, or any emancipa- 
tion of the English seaman from the specific liabilities to which 
he is at present hound by the unjust anomaly of the English law 
against him, is a strictly municipal question, to bo discussed 
between the English people and their legislature alone. At the 
same time it is clear, from a hundred reasons, that by far the 
most satisfactory way In which impressment from American 
vessels could possibly be set at rest, would be by putting an 
<end to domestic impressment from our own. The British sailor 
ought to be placed on a level with his fellow-subjects. The 
time is, we hope, arrived when justice will be done to the argu- 
ments in his behalf which have been already stated in this 
Journal, (No. 81, p. 154.) The shipowners of London, in 181B, 
condemned the practice of impressment; and other officers, 
besides Sir Murray Maxwell, have long and zealously laboured 
for its abolition. In the meantime — admitting that, as against 
the British sailor, England has a legal right to his services inde- 
pendent of contract, wherever he may be found at present— 
.yiet it is a right which, as against other countries, can bo only 
exercised in subordination to their independence and their ho- 
nour. The greater the probability that America is getting up a 
schedule of unreasonable demands against us, the greater the 
propriety of our conceding, before that evil day, such demands 
as she is now preferring, which are really hacked by reason. 
It is evident, from the allegations proved by Mr Rush on the 
authority of English documents, that the right cannot bh en- 
forced against American vessels, except under circumstances 
■ of unavoidable irritation, and of still more gross and unavoid- 
able injustice. . . 

A ship at sea is part of the soil of the country to wbicK it 
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beloDgg. To this principle a single exception has been admitted. 
The exception is limitea within the purposes to which . a 
from its movable character may he abused. Beyond riiaty the 
ship of a nation is as inviolable as 'its soil. The right of a belli* 
gereut to ente)p.e»|ieutral vessel, and search for contraband of war» 
has no connexion with the right to enter and search for men. 
The ordering up an American crew, on an American deck, by an 
English lieutenant, cannot bo a peaceable operation ; eapetmUlj^ 
where a mistake is so easily made, and where, when once made, ft 
is so revolting in itself, and so fatal in its consequences. In point 
of fact, it turns out that the number of British seamen whom we 
have thus regained, falls far short of the number of Americana 
whom we have wrongfully carried off. Our newspapers would 
have gladly gone to war for Am brister and Arbuthnot, two British 
subjects, executed by General Jackson. Yet they were but two 
men — wrong doers, and clearly amenable to the law by which 
they suffered. On the other hand, the two lists made out in 
1801 and 1812 of impressed Americans, can be but a small part 
of the American case against us. From that fraction of their 
case we may, however, form some opinion on the extent to. 
which freemen who would be a scandal to their English ances* 
try, unless liberty was as dear as life, must have writhed 
under our practice of impressment. Prior to September, 1801, 
eleven hundred and thirty-two native American sailors were 
set at liberty by the English government, as having been wrong* 
fully impressed ! On the war with America in 1812, another 
division of fourteen Imndred and twenty-two native Ame- 
ricans, every one of them having been so taken, were trans- 
ferred out of our men of war into our prisons ! This is i<roved 
from English documents. Here are nearly two thousand six 
hundred sufferers, — ^victims of a greater outrage than one free 
nation ever assumed the privilege of inflicting on another; — an 
outrage which no nation, deserving the name of a nation, and 
solemnly bound to protect its meanest members, can bo expected 
patiently to endure. The temptation to all this wrong is too tri- 
vial to bo mentioned. It exists only during war. At that period 
the number of forciguers in the American navy is, we believe, 
infinitely less than in our own, where (as we then suspend the 
navigation acts) it has been calculated at a third of the whole. 
The crew of the Franklin, which brought over Mr Rush, amount- 
ed to seven hundred men. The London prints would have it 
that a third of them were Englishmen. In point of fact twen- 
ty-five only were foreigners ; and of the twenty-five, half be- 
longed to other pairts of Europe. , 

Mr Bush ends the narrative of his unsuccessfliU negotiation on... 
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ibis subject as follows : * 1 look back with unfeigned regret, on 

* the failure it records. Perhaps I may be wrong, for I speak 

* from no authority, but I am notable to divest myself of an im- 
‘ pression that, bad Lord Castlereagh been in London, there 

* would not have been a failure. 1 am aware that he was kept 

* informed of the progress of the negotiation* We had reason to 

* Mieve that the documents were regularly sent on for his in- 

* specrion. Still, he could not share in the full spirit of all that 

* passed. He had the European relations of Britain in his hands. 
^ Impressment, although in truth a primary concern, could not, 

* at such a season, have commanded all his thoughts. But I know 
f how anxiously he entered into it before his departure for Aix- 

* la-Chapelle. He saw that the great principle of adjustment 

* had at last been settled ; and 1 can scarcely think that he would 

* have allowed it to be foiled, by carrying too much rigour into 

* details. It is no part of my present purpose to draw the chii- 

* racter of Lord Castlereagh in his connexion with England, or 

* Europe ; but there was this in him, which his opponents did 

* not deny, and history will award — an entire fearlessness. Ho 

* knew that a treaty relinquishing impressment, no matter what 
< the terms, would excite clamour in England, come when it 

* would. But having made up his mind to the justice and po- 
f licy of such a treaty, he would have faced the clamour.* — Pp. 
876-6. 

We trust that our present Ministers arc prepared to take up, 
while peace allows us an hononrabh; opportunity for doing so, 
this most important question. Our Government, in 1803, had 
proposed to Mr King to restrict the exercise of impressment 
within the narrow seas. But the Cabinet of Lord Castlereagh 
went the true way to work. The right of impressment, it was 
agreed, should be abandoned altogether. Lord Grey ought not to 
be left behind by Lord Castlereagh in statesmanlike forethought 
against future evils ; in the exercise of considerate feelings to- 
wards America ; or in the public spirit which has the courage to 
denounce the impolicy and injustice of an exceptive system, 
mnetioned by domestic prejudices alone. When policy, huma- 
nity, and justice, have one and all concurred thoroughly upon 
the principle, it is worse than folly to imagine that there can 
be any insuperable obstacles in the details. 
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Art. 'X..—-Examen CrUique des Travaux de feu M. ChampoUim 
sur les HiiroglypheSf par J. Klaproth. 8vo. Paris : 1832. 

is precisely the kind of book which, for some years past, 
we have wished to see. It is high time, indeed, that the 
public mind were disabused of those extravagant notions with 
which the enthusiasm of some, and the ignorance of others, 
have filled it on the subject of Egyptian literature; and that 
a measure or standard were established, by which the degree 
of progress that has liitherto been made in deciphering the 
graphic monuments of Egypt may be ascertained and fixed. 
And this is the more necessary, because, in various ways, ex- 
pectations have been raised which, in all probability, will never 
be gratified, and promises lield out which no human sagacity 
will ever be able to redeem. In entering upon a new field of in- 
vestigation and discovery, men of sanguine temperament are 
too apt to conclude gtie ce iCest que le prtmier pas qui coule ; that 
the chief difficulty lies at the threshold ; and that to force a 
passage through the outward barrier is in effect to gain the vic- 
tory. But, ere long, experience comes to correct so hasty a 
conclusion, and to convince us that the hardest part of the task 
yet remains to bo accomplished. 

The object which Mr Klaproth has proposed to himself, is to 
dispel the delusions which so generally prevail in regard to the 
capabilities of the Phonetic Method of interpreting Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ; to show what has, and what has not, been effect- 
ed by means of it ; to estimate the precise amount and value of 
the labours of INI. Champollion in this new and intricate field of 
enquiry ; and to separate the grain from the chaff in which it 
has been buried. And this he has accomplished in a manner at 
once so masterly and so complete, that little or nothing will re- 
main to be gleaned after so skilful a reaper, llis work, indeed, is 
perhaps unrivalled for the perfect mastery of the subject which 
it displays, and the rare combination of learning and sagacity 
with which every branch of it is successively examined or illns- 
trated ; and though by some it will perhaps bo considered as 
severe, yet candour compels us to acknowledge that its severity 
consists solely in its truth. ,Thc lofty pretensions of M. Cbam- 
pollion have no doubt been pruned down by an unsparing hand, 
and his claims as a discoverer reduced to very moderate dimen- 
sions ; but it would, nevertheless, bo a great error to imagine 
that Mr Klaproth has been actuated by a desire to detract 
from his real merits ; or has, in any instance, denied or withheld 
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the credit wUoih is fairly dae to him for his indeihtigable, though 
often ill>directed exertions. Every candid and impartial man, 
cajole of jndging of the question at issuer must indeed admit 
that it . would be unjust to require of him, who had been princi- 
pally instrumental in detecting the aljpbabeiical portion of an 
su^own and fantastical method of writing, employed to repro- 
duce in part a language of whit^ the fragments only survive in 
another tongue itself almost lost, that he should read the monu- 
ments, written in this extraordinary fashion, with the same 
fheility as the C^ette de Francey or a vattdeviile by M. Scribe. 
All those who have engaged in similar pursuits must know well 
the diffieulty, or rather impossibility, of making rapid and stri- 
king advances ; that, on the contrary, discoverers can only pro- 
oeed step by step, encountering at each move new questions 
whichVequire solution, and finding that every successive discovery 
renders it necessary to engage in researches which were not pre- 
‘Hously contemplated. The ignorant alone can imagine, thererore, 
that, in discovering the phonetic alphabet of the ancient writing 
of ]E^;ypt, M. Ghampollion had, by this first success, acquired 
die means or the power of deciphering the contents of the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions and monuments. The publication of his 

S remised Grantmaire Hieroglyphiquey will no doubt instruct us 
ow far he had advanced at the period of his death ; but we are 
much mistaken, if it bo not ultimately found that ho had general- 
ised much too soon, and that the powers of the instrument on 
which he chiefly relied for success are far more limited, or, at 
all events, far less extenmvely applicable, than ho was willing to 
believe. 

Whilst so many have of late years been accustomed to speak 
and write with enthusiasm concerning the discovery of the 
phonetic alphabet, few seem to have acquired any distinct idea 
of what it really is, or of the precise results to which it has led. 
The late Dr Thomas Young was, heyond all dispute, the original 
author of this discovery. So long ago as the year 1814, he had, 
a simple but ingenious process, ascertained the approximate 
values of certain groups of characters in the Rosetta inscription ; 
and, about the year 1818, he discovered the alphabetic value of 
the greater part of the hieroglyphic signs, composing the names 
of Piolemy and Berenice ; amongst which were very exactly deter- 
mined seven characters, corresponding to the letters B, F, I, M, 
W, P, and T. Dr Young, whose attention had been chiefly direct- 
ed to the enchorial or civil metliod of writing, did not, unfortu- 
nately, proceed further in his analytical iuvestigation of tho 
values of the purely hieroglyphic signs ; but the seven letters 
vrbieh he had thus determined may nevertheless be regarded as 
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the foundation on which M. Chamj^llion afterwards reared Uie 
whole superstructure of his phonetic alphabet. The new method 
of deciphering had been explained^ and even exemplified, by the 
onginal discoverer; and it was therefore no difficult matter .tp 
extend its application, in proportion as fresh materials were ac« 
cumulated. Facile invetUis addere. * 

But long before this event, so important for Egyptian archse- 
ology, Champollion had occupied himself with the study of 
hieroglyphics, to which, even from the period of his quitting the 
Eyceum, ho bad applied with much ardoiir. Ho had read 
Jablousky, Zoega, and all that the Description de VEgypte con- 
tained ott the subject ; ho had adopted the system then in vogue 
of explaining the mythology of Egypt exclusively by lueans of 
passages from the classic authors ; he had applied to the hie- 
roglyphic inscriptions vain theories, which could never lead 
to any positive result; he had examined and investigated all 
the monuments of this description to which he could obtain 
access ; he had made numerous copies of inscriptions, and, as 
it were, engraved on his memory, all those to be found in public 
or private collections ; and he had employed himself in repro- 
ducing them from recollection, a species of exercise in which 
he acquired wonderful dexterity. But all this labour he had 
expended to no purpose. * Pendant de longues annees, les 
< inscriptions hieroglyphiques furont muettes pour lui comme 
* pour les autres savans.* Ho pored over them without inter- 
mission ; ho tried a hundred different systems of interpretation ; 
but the time had not yet arrived when the secret was to be re- 
vealed to him. 

Meanwhile more accurate notions respecting the true nature 
of hieroglyphical writing had already begun to be entertained. 
Zoeg^, suspecting that several of the hieroglyphs might be em- 
ployed as the signs q/’ sounds, had, for that reason, denominated 
them phonetic. But the conjecture at first made no impression 
on those who were occupied with the study of the ancient Egyp- 
tian writings ; and it was only after the discovery of the Ro- 
setta inscription that the learned were led to reflect that this 
WHS the only method by which the ancient Egyptians could pos- 
sibly have expressed either foreign or national proper names. 
In this inscription, everybody at once recognised the place occu- 
pied by the name of Ftolemy, when Dr Young, by a happy arti- 
fice of collocation, had pointed it out ; and on other monuments 
the ovals or rings containing the names of Berenice and Arsinoe, 
as well as of some kings of tlio old Egyptian dynasties, were also 
indicated with tolerable certainty. At this period, the current 
or enchorial writings engaged the attention of Silvestre de Saey 
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and Ackerblad in France, and of Dr Yonng in England ; and 
very considerable progress was made, particularly by the latter, 
in determining the equivalents of groups, and even in ascer- 
taining tbe values of individual characters. But during all 
this time, Ghampollion had done nothing. The first essays of 
these ingenious men, if known to him at all, seem to have made 
no impression whatever on his mind. He continued to labour 
in a direction totally different; and the idea that the hiero- 
glyphs might contain a portion of characters purely alphabe- 
tical, bad never suggested itself to his understanding. This 
is established beyond dispute, by a passage in his work, entitled 
De VEcriiure Hieratique dfs anciens Egyptitns^ published at Gre- 
noble in 1821, only a year before the date of his Letire d M, 
JDacier. In this production, after stating that * long study, and 

* an attentive comparison of the hieroglyphic texts with those of 

* the second order, regarded as alphabetical^ had conducted him 

* to a contrary conclusion,* he proceeds to lay down the following 
general principles : first, that the writing of the Egyptian ma- 
nuscripts of the second order is not alphabetical ; — secondly, that 
this second system is only a simple modification of the hierogly- 
phic system, from which it differs merely in the form of the signs; 
— thirdly, that this second species of writing is the hieratic of the 
Greek authors, and may be regarded as a hieroglyphic taebygra- 
phy ; — and, fourthly, that the hieratic characters, and, conse- 
quently, those also from which they are derived (namely, the 
hieroglyphic)^ are signs q/* things, and mt signs of sounds, 

sent des signes de chases et non des signes de It fol- 

lows from all this, that in 1821, when the work hero referred 
to appeared, t M« Champotlion did not believe the existence of 

* In the preface to the French translation of our former articles on 
Hieroglyphics, the following curious particulars are mentioned respect- 
ing the work referred to in the text ; ‘ Ce petit volume in-folio est 

* devenu extremement rare ; on dit qua Taiiteur a fait tout son possible 
< pour en soustraire les cxeniplaires aux yeux du public, eti rctirant 
‘ du commerce des mains de ses amis ceux qu’il avait d’abord repau- 

* dus. La raison qu on a mise en avant etuit : ‘‘ La crainie de hhsser 
‘ les scruplf^ tie quclques j^^^^onnes pieiises'^ Mais il ne so trouve 
‘ dans ce livre absolumeiit rieu qni ait trait a la haute antiquite do 
‘ Teinpire des Pharuons, et qui pour cette raison soit en contradiction 

* ouverte avee les recits de la Bible* 11 est perinis de penser que le 
‘ verii^le motif qui a determine M. Cliampollion a supprimer ce livre, 
‘ a etc, ffe 7ie pas donner une 9nesure trap precise des progres quil avait 
^ Jitt^ ju$rjiu*en \H2\j nil an avant sa Lettre d 31* JDacier* Cette mesure 
‘ existe dans rassertion « qve les signes hi&roylyphiques sont des s^nes 

* dc UHOSES et non des signes de sons/* Certes, celut qui deyuis dix 
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fxlphabetic among tho hieroglyphs ; although Dr Young had 
communicated his discovery to the learned of Europe, in the 
article Egypt, published in the Supplement to the Encychpeedia 
BritannicOy in the year 1819; and although the conjecture of 
Zoega had been partially verified even by Silvestre de Sacy and 
Ackerblad. 

At this period, however, Mr Bankes made known a Greek 
inscription which he had discovered upon an obelisk in the 
island of Philse, and which mentioned the erection of a monu- 
ment in honour of King Ptolemy. The discovery of the English 
traveller attracted tho attention of scholars ; and, in some very 
learned observations on the text of tho inscription, M. Letronno 
stated it as his opinion, that tho monument in question would 
be found to contain, in hieroglyphical characters, the same mat- 
ter precisely as the Greek inscription ; or, in other words, that 
the one would prove to bo a version of the other. When this 
ingenious and important suggestion, which every thing, indeed, 
tended to contirm, came to the knowledge of Mr Bankes, that 
gentleman, anxious to afford all the means in his power of veri- 
fying its accuracy, transmitted to the Academy of Inscriptions, 

‘ ans nvait travaille sur Ics hiuroglyplics sans les dechiffrer, ot qui faU 
‘ salt, en IB'il, inipritiier nn axiomc parcil, avait grand besoin d’etre 
* guide dans ses nuitvelles researches de 1822 par les d^couvertes du 
‘ docteur Young, piibliees au inois do decembre 1819, dans le Supple- 
‘ wetit de C Encyclepedie Britannique. On ne doit done plus donter 
< quo les decouvertes do M. Chainpullion no soieiit entces sur cellos du 
‘ docteur Young, auqiiol appartieiit le i^ritc d’avoir lo premier de- 
‘ montre qii’on s’est servi eii Egyptc de ngnes hicroglyphiques pour 
‘ exprimer alphabctiqiiemeiit les sons des noms propres.’ — {Aper^u 
sur les Jli^roylyphes dEgy].>lc, Prof. p. xl. Paris, 1827.) Latterly, 
we regret to say, M. (3hainpollion, in various instances, showed him- 
self greatly deficient in literary honesty. The translation of our 
first and fullest article on hieroglyphical literature, inserted in tho 
Jteviie BrUamdque, which was then published at Paris, is generally 
attributed, we believe correctly, to his pen ; aud never certainly was 
any literary production more grossly maltreated in a translation. 
JMaiiy passages are wholly expunged, especially from tlio historical 
part of tlio article ; others are altered, so as to suit the views of the 
translator, and attribute to us opinions diametrically at variance with 
those which wo had actually expressed ; and all tho facts and dates 
tending to establish the priority of Dr Young’s discovery are carefully 
cancelled. But by this uncereinonious method of manipulation, the 
translator overshot Ins mark. Tho garbled translation w'as soon fol- 
lowed by the one above referred to, of the entire article; and the 
claims of Dr Young were tlius brought fully and fairly before the 
literary public of France. 
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in the month of ^imiuuryi 1882| a lidiographod copy of the hiero* 
glyphioB eoverin^ the four faeee of the obeli*kt upon the base of 
whieh be had diseovered the Greek inscription already men- 
tioned ; and it was this copy which* having been communicated 
to M. Cfaampollion, furnished him with the moans of making 
the observations and comparisons^ of which ho published the 
results in his iMtre d M* Dadert dated tho 22d September, 
1822. Tken^ indeed, it was, and not hefore^ that ho recognised 
the name of CkopaircLi and the employment of alphabetical cha- 
racters in the hieroglyphs : then, it was that ho abandoned the 
notions which he had hitherto entertained as to the nature of 
the ancient Egyptian writings ; notions which, as wo have seen, 
had at first led him to reject, in the most distinct and formal 
manner, the discoveries of Dr Young. Nevertheless, at tiiis 
period, he appears to have been of opinion, that the employment 
of alphabetical characters was conhned to the transcription of 
Greek and Roman proper names, and that the greater part of 
the other hieroglyphics was symbolical or ideographic. 

Having entered on this new career, M. Champollion devoted 
bioMrif with more ardour than ever to tho study of the Egyp- 
tian monuments. He applied the alphabet, of which Dr Young 
had furnished the basis, to deciphering the names of Roman 
emperors, and of Greek and Egyptian kings ; and finding his 
observations extend to objects which had not been touched in 
his LeUr« d M. Daciert he, after modifying these in some points 
and verifying them in others, embodied the results in a more 
extensive work, which appeared in 1824, under tho title of 
Precis du Systime Ili^ra^pphique des anciem Egyptiem, But 
we must guard the reader against tho misconception which this 
title is calculated to produce, respecting the extent and results 
of M. ChainpolUon’s labours. For, instead of an exposition of 
a. general * system,’ and a summary of tho principles by which 
the reading and interpretation of too hieroglyphic texts may be 
undertaken, as the above title would naturally lead us to expect, 
the work in reality contains only a more ample and extended 
application of the primary idea developed in tho Lettre d M. 
Dader. It embraces a great number of proper names belong- 
ing to persons of all ranks; and the reading of these is accom- 
panied with observations and conjectures as to the value of cer- 
tiun concomitant signs, to which tho author attributed a gram- 
matical value, which, however, be failed to establish by a suffi- 
cient induction, or indeed by any adequate evid^ce. But this 
did not prevent him from proceeding at once togeueralive ; and, 
M ha bad formerly maintained that the greater {Mirt, if not the 
whole, of the hieroglyphic texts were ideograjffiio or aymboUcal, 
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80 no\r he passed orer to the opposite extreme i haring oomcliided 
that the alphabetic method of writing predominated in the menu* 
mental inscriptions) and that all these might, in a great mea- 
snre^ be interpreted by means of the phonetic method. If this 
principle had been sufficiently demonstrated, it would no doubt 
have proved of the very highest importance ; but, unfortunately, 
on applying it to the Rosetta Inscription, of which the sense 
was Known from the accompanying Greek version, the author 
himself was only able to interpret some detached phrases, which 
of themselves were by no means sufficient to establish the cer- 
tainty of his system $ whilst the body of the text remained as un- 
tractable and obscure as in the days of Kircher. It was evident, 
indeed, that the true key had not yet been discovered ; and that 
much was still wanting, in order to enable the most expert 
Egyptian archeoologist to decipher a single continuous line of 
any hieroglyphic inscription. 

Of this Champollion himself appears to have at length become 
sensible ; indeed, he could not but feel the necessity of augment- 
ing the mass of materials, or texts, at his disposal, and of mul- 
tiplying more and more the points of comparison indispensable 
to the progress of his studies. Accordingly, he undertook a 
journey to Italy, in order to examine the treasures conttuned in 
that classic land of archccology ; and spent much time in the 
museum of Turin, then recently enriched by the line collection 
of the Chevalier Drovetti, and containing a great number of 
papyri, pillars, and inscriptions of every kind. Here were writ- 
ten the JLettres addressed to the Due de Blacas, in which the 
author began to make more nuincrou»applicationB of his system, 
particularly to the ancient dynasties of Egypt; and even attempt- 
ed more extensive interpretations, comprehending not merely 
simple proper names, but names preceded or followed by titles, 
or by certain portions of phrases. But these readings were in 
no instance accompanied by the necessary explanation, or deve- 
lopement of the process employed in deciphering the titles and 
legends; and, with reference to the Egyptian system of writing, 
the LeUres AM. da Blacas produced no change of any importance 
in the theory of the author. Accordingly, when, after his return 
from Italy, ho published a second edition of his Precis du Sys- 
time IliSroglyphiguef he introduced but few modifications of the 
statements and assertions contained in the first; and saw no 
reason to alter the opinion which he had therein expressed as to 
the phonetic nature of the great mass of the hieroglyphs. On 
the contitiry, he formally repeated his fundamental proposition, 

* That the figurative and symbolical characters are employed in 

* the Egyptian texts in a smaller proportion than the phonetic 
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* characters ; that the latter are the true alphabetical signfii which 
< express the sounds of words in the spoken language of ancient 

* Egypt ; and that every phonetic hieroglyph is the image of 

* a physical object, the name of which, in the spoken language 

* of Egypt, commenced with the sound or articulation which the 

* sign itself is employed to express/ 

Such were the general views entertained by M. Gbampollion, 
before setting out to Egypt in order to examine the monuments 
themselves, and to seek on the spot the confirmation of his dis- 
coveries. Although he had made frequent use of notions bor- 
rowed from the Greek and Latin authors, and already classed 
in the Egyptian Pantheon of Jablonsky ; yet he laid it down as 
a general principle, *que e’etait de preference dans los monii- 

* mens Egyptiens qu’il fallait chercher les noins d’uno foule do 

* divinit6set de personnages mythologiques, qu’on chcrcherait cn 

* vain dans les auteurs cbissiques;* — a proposition which is only 
admissible upon the supposition that wo have arrived at a com- 
plete intelligence of the graphic monuments of Egypt : and ho 
held it as a demonstrated fact, that a considerable, or, wc should 
rather say, a large, pruportion of the hieroglyphic signs were 
employed phonetically, that is, used to represent the sounds of 
the spoken language of Egypt ; each sign standing for the initial 
sound of the name, in the language of the country, of the physi- 
cal or other object of which it was the image or picture. This, 
then, being the doctrine ho maintained, let us now endeavour to 
explain shortly the conditions of the problem which ho under- 
took to resolve. 

Everybody has seen Egyptian monuments; and everybody 
knows in a general way the form and disposition of the charac- 
ters called hieroglyphics ; but few persons, perhaps, have reflected 
on the nature of these characters, and still fewer know wherein 
consists the principal difficulty of interpreting them. The pas- 
sages of ancient authors, being for the most part vague and 
incoherent, afforded no explanation of this system of writing : 
even the celebrated text of Clemens Alexandrinus, so far from 
serving as a guide to direct enquiry, has only received an ap- 
proximative interpretation by means of the knowledge, other- 
wise acquired, of the subject to which it relates ; and we can- 
not be certain that all the difficulties presented by tliis pas- 
sage have yet been removed. * ILoin de servir d I’explication 
‘ des hicroglyphos,' says Mr Klaproth, with great truth, * on 

* pent dire que ce fragment de Saint Clement d’Alexandrie 

* ne sera lui-meino compl6tement 6clairci qu’aprcs que les hi4- 

* roglynhes auroiit &tu parfaitement connus, s’il est possible 
‘ d’esperer quo cette d^couverte puisse jamais s’effectuer.* But 
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the main point which has occupied the attention of the learaed, 
and which, notwithstanding all that has been done, still remains 
undetermined, is, whether the hieroglyphs were destined to re- 
present ideas direcdy^ or by the intervention of sounds in the 
spoken language ; whether they were the symbols of things, or 
the signs of vocal articulations ; whether, in a word, they should 
he considered as ideographic or as phonetic. In the former case, 
it is evident that we must renounce the hope of ever obtaining 
a full and complete intelligence of such characters. To seek to 
divine the sense of ancient symbols is to expose ourselves at 
every step to fall into the same errors with those who formerly 
wrote upon hieroglyphics, under the influence of various philo- 
sophical, mythological, and cabalistical preconceptions. We 
now laugh at the strange fancies of Kirchcr, Palin, and others ; 
but what security have we, supposing wo were required to inter- 
pret symbols alone, to prevent us from lapsing into equal or 
even greater extravagances ? The filament of connexion, by 
which the idea is attached to the symbol, is often so vague and 
arbitrary, and perad venture is also borrowed from notions, 
habits, modes of thinking, and states of society so different 
or so remote from any thing with which we are acquainted, 
that it would be the height of absurdity to attempt to discover 
it. Wo know, indeed, that amongst the ancient Egyptians, 
the figure of a vtdpanser, or goose of Nile, expressed the idea 
of son, and that the figure of a bee expressed the idea of 
royalty ; but if wo had not been expressly informed that such is 
the case, we might never have been able to determine the true 
signification for ourselves. Besides, the number of hieroglyphs 
explained in the ancient authors, including even the Collection 
of Horus Apollo, is much too inconsiderable to justify any one, 
without extreme temerity, in attempting to decipher any text 
whatever; and modern conjectural ingenuity has made but 
few additions to this scanty catalogue. If, then, the hiero- 
glyphics had been chiefly composed of ideographic symbols, it 
is quite impossible that any discovery could ever have con- 
ducted us to the method of interpreting them ; and this being 
the case, the reading of proper names, which must needs be 
expressed by alphabetic signs, would have formed the only object 
of attention and enquiry. 

But, on the other hand, supposing that the hieroglyphs were 
regarded as in a great measure signs of sounds, the interpre- 
tation of these characters would, in that case, not only be pos- 
sible, but, under certain conditions, easy. This, accordingly, 
was the doctrine espoused by M. Champollion in all but its 
utmost latitude. After haTing established by unassailable evi- 
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deace that proper names were written alphabetically — and it is 
altogether inconceivable that they should have been written in 
any other manneroohe next proceeded to consider certain sup- 
posed grammatical forms, which ho pretended to determine; 
and at length he succeeded in persuading himself that substan- 
tives, and oven verbs, wore most frequently expressed by hiero- 
glyphs used as letters. In this way, the quality of the symbol 
which had so long excited and bai^d the curiosity of the mo- 
derns, and which formed the great mystery of the hieroglyphs 
even among tho ancients, would have almost entirely disappear- 
ed; — leaving, in the greater partof the inscriptions, only a writing 
in rebm which, once on the right road, it would have been 
easy to decipher entirely ; and this being the case, recent dis- 
coveries would have left little more to bo desired. But even 
admitting such a supposition, which nothing has yet been ascer- 
tained to authorise or justify, still it would be necessary, for the 
right intelligence of the hieroglyphics, to fuliil certain indispen- 
sable conditions, which are rigorously applicable to all operations 
of this sort. Tiiese are, 1st, That the value of each phonetic 
sign should be determinate and invariable; Sdly, That each 
sign should express only a single sound ; 3dly, That each sound 
should always be rendered by the same sign. Were it allowed 
to substitute at pleasure a B for an M, or a T for a D, and to 
alter tho form of words already so uncertain in consequence of 
the suppression of vowels, wo might, in this way, easily con- 
tfive, upon all occasions, to find the word which we were in 
quest of, or Something li,ke it ; and by means of repeated slight 
variations thus produced in tho signification of terms, there 
would absolutely be uothiog which we might not discover in 
any given inscription. In fact, one might read from it the 
consecration of a temple, another the panegyric of a princess, 
and a third, more imaginative still, a dithyrambic on the im- 
mortality of the soul, or a history of the conquests of Sesostris. 
This is not a supposititious case. 

Bven in deciphering proper names, which are incontestably 
written phonetically, the dilliculty experienced is great, and tho 
risk of error often incalculable. This arises from the capricious 
aud arbitrary manner in which they are written ; sometimes 
from the loft to tho right, at other times from the right to the 
left, most frequently up and down ; whilst the elements of one 
word are often thrown together pell-mell, in such a fashion, that 
unless the sound of the name were somehow known beforehand, 
it would be absolutely impossible to dispose or arrange the cha- 
racters rep^enting it in correct order ; and hence, where this 
knowledge is wanting, the ehanee of error is very great indeed, 
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and the probability is, that eitber a barbaront word will be 
involnntarily formod, or that one very different fVom that which le 
actually written will be evolved. This observation applies rigck» 
ronsly to ail the words of the Egyptian language; and evem 
extends to such proper names of kings and of gods as are not 
derived from the Greek or Latin, and the exact forms of which 
have not been transmitted to us by the ancient authors. We 
shall illustrate what is here stated by a single example. Let ns 
suppose that, by means of the phonetic alphabet, the following 
groups of literal characters arc recognised in an inscription 

A j^k QTrp 

^ , pJjdL (2 .)I^mX 

A person skilled in the interpretation of hieroglyphics, would 
readily discover, that No. 1 is the name of Cleopatra, which, in 
fact, is so written in a ring, cartouche, or oval of an in8crip» 
tion of Philic, published by Mr Salt ; and that No. 2 is the name 
of TotUmosis, both of which arc otherwise well known ; — ^but if 
this were not so, and if wo were devoid of all extrinsic light ot 
aid, the doctrine of probabilities has no formula to exhaust the 
number ‘of combinations among which an interpreter might 
fluctuate, before discovering the true collocation ; and, what is 
more, he could never bo absolutely certain that he had discovered 
it at all. 

But there is another and still more formidable obstacle to be 
surmounted. Supposing that the form and values of the letters 
were perfectly determined, that their arrangement was well 
understood ; that the suppression of the vowels was not calcula- 
ted to lead into mistakes ; that, in a word, we could spell sylla- 
bles, and distinguish words, with as much certainty and precision 
as if they had been written in any of the improved alphabets of 
the West, — there would yet always remain one diflicuUy over 
which genius itself could not triumph ; namely, to discover the 
signification of the words, when it is not known by tradition 
or otherwise. The Coptic language, which was undoubtedly 
formed from that of ancient Egypt, of which it may, in one sense, 
be considered as a precious remnant, nevertheless represents the . 
latter in a very incomplete and imperfect manner ; and, besides, 
all that wo possess in this language is confined to fragments of 
the S&tte, and of the Life of the Saints, and some Copto- Arabic 
glossaries of a date comparativelv recent. The language itself 
has long ceased to be spoken ; and all that portion of its vocabu- 
lary which occurred in the subjects treated of by the monks of 
the Thebaid is now completely lost. In the Christian versions, 
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all tbe pagan expressions relative to tlie.f|pptent religion of the 
country were, also, carefully avoided by "the translators, who 
preferred to introduce Greek terms ; by which means many gc> 
nuine Egyptian expressions disappeared ; and, from the list of 
words comprehended in the Lexicons, there must, further, be 
deducted a great number of Arabic words, which only found a 
place there because the original terms had been lost. - Such, 
then, is the Coptic language in its actual state ; that language 
which forms the only aid to which we can have recourse, in order 
to understand the hieroglyphic inscriptions, — supposing that these 
were altogether phonetic, and, as such, capable of being distinctly 
read and deciphered. This mutilated and imperfect fragment 
of a language, through which some traces and lineaments of an 
elder form of speech are more or less faintly reflected, consti- 
tutes the only instrument with which the decipherer of hiero- 
glyphics can now work in his vocation ; yet the tone which some 
persons have thought lit to assume is as confident as if the lan- 
guage of Egypt had descended unaltered from the days of Rames- 
ses ; and, in fact, they would not have acted with greater apparent 
security, if they had possessed a glossary composed under the 
reign of Scsostris. This, indeed, constitutes one of the heaviest 
offences which Champollion has committed against therordinary 
rules of literary honesty. With the Coptic, us we now have it, 
be was but very imperfectly acquainted ; yet in his transcrip- 
tions of Egyptian phrases, which ho pretended to have deci- 
phered by means of his phonetic alphabet, he scrupled not to set 
down as Coptic a great number of words, which exist neither 
in the Bible, nor in the Legends, nor in the Lexicons ; and, what 
is even more wonderful, he has favoured us witli translations, 
which, if correct, could only have been disclosed to him by means 
of special inspiration ; there being no ‘human means by which ho 
could over have penetrated the mystery ho professes to have 
revealed. * Quelle foi la critique peut-cllo avoir aux effets de 
* cette sorte de divination V The plain answer is, none whatever. 
' Some of the misjudging admirers of M. Champollion have 
talked of his labours in deciphering the bieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions on tbe monuments of ancient Egypt, as if bo had been 
accustonMd to read the most ancient legends with the greatest 
facility and certainty ; and, from many circumstances, it is but 
too^ obvious that^lie had no disposition himself to shake the 
^lief in the omniscience of bis genius for interpretation. The 
interests of truth require, however, that a delusion so gross 
should be destroyed; and this cannot be better accomplished 
than by quoting passage from the work before us, in which 
tbe reu difficulties of tbe problem he undertook to resolve arc 
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stated with a cldamess and force which must carry «ionvie> 
tion to every mind* and enable the most careless reader to trace 
a broad line of distinction between the province of rational 
enquiry, and the fantastical domain of archaeological cmpii'i* 
cism : — 

‘ L’intelligence qnc nous avons dcs tnonumeng littc-raires des Grecs 
et des Remains est venue jusqu’a nous par unc traditiun non inter- 
rompue ; nous possedons la plus grande partie des livros de ces peoples 
avec uno suite d’explications et de connnentaires destines a cn dissiper 
les obscuritus, et pourtaiit & Tepoque de la renaissance des lettres, 
que d’immenses travaux n’a-t*il pas fallii fuirc ? combien d’hommes 

E atiens et laborieux ont use lenr vie pour achever d ccltiircir ce que 
;s anciens textes pr^sentaient ti cliaque pas d'embarrassant, d’ubscur 
ou d'inintelligiblo pour les modernes ? Qtiaiid une inscription grecque 
sn presente t\ nuns pour la premiere Ibis, quelle habitude no faut-il pas 
pour la lire, la restituer, eu expliquer lo contenu, developper les cir- 
eonstanees auxqiielles elle se rapportc ? La laugue quo de profonds 
philologucs unt si bien approfondie est ici la moindre difficultc ; mais 
les cboses, les faits, les particularites de date ou dc loculite, les insti- 
tutions, les titres des inagistruts, les usages, les projuges, les opinions 
ruligieiiscs ; tout eiidii u’exige-t-il pas dc la part de nos Sfavans une 
rare application et nne sagacitu mervcilleuse ? Cependant que de 
trnvnux prepnratoiros n’a-t-on pas faits j>our diminner leiir peine? 
quo de rechcrclics, de tables, de dictiunnaircs ii*a-t-on pas nccumiiles 
<l('pnis truis siecles pour ^ciaircr tout ce qni fait partie dii, domaine 
de larcli^ologic ? JDn Egypte, au cuiitraire, wic vaste solution de 
covtinuilct vn abime immense separe les evenemens dauir^ois de la 
critique des terns modernes. Tout Ja litterature a disparu avec la 
religion, la philosophio et lo systeme entier de la civilisation ; les 
Uvres, s'il y eu cut jamais, out cte cumpletetnent ancaiitis ; les pa- 
pyrus, que quelqiies personnes peu eduirecs prenneiit pour des livres, 
u’offrent qu’une pcrpetuclle repetition des iiiemcs formulcs toiijours 
relatives au moine sujet, la mort et ses consequences. Les inserip- 
tions liioroglyplitqucs sont lea scnls livres que nuns aient Icgties les 
riiaraons ; inais Isi se pr^sente a I’instant cette double diffiiculte, in- 
soluble si Tun ne parvient a la divider ; tout est incounu dans ces in- 
scriptions, la langm et les faits, tecrilure et le fond des choses. On 
arriverait ii I’iiitelligence da conteim si Ton avait a sa disposition I’ex- 
plication des mots, et rice versa on reconnaitrait aisement la valeur 
des signes si Ton savait davance Ic sens qu’ils representpnt. Mais 
puur opurer ce dernier prudige, il faudrait rccrcer a-la-fois TEgypte 
des Pharaons nvee son syst^uie idolutrique, les noms des dieux et do 
toutes les choses sacrees, les details dn culte et toiite la serie dcs opi- 
nions philosophiques, la vie civile avec ses innombrables particularit^s, 
et, par-dessiis tout cela, la prononciation materielle de tons les mots 
qui s'y appliquaient, leur synunymie et leurs nuances, et la valeur 
speciale d'une foulc d’expressions de figures, de raeta^liores, d'em- 
bldmes, d’attributs, que I’usage chc2 une nation vivaute introduit, tc« 
VOL, LVII. NO. CXVI. 2 H 
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aottveUe eft modifi^ laaii oetse^ ; CSe n*Mi ^ ia 4sriii^ Aumaine, 
C 48 t riniuiium de la diviniU qtu pourrait operar un tel miracle; et 
I’on voudrait qu’un cavant, de quelques facultec qu'on le snppos&t 
doa^t ebt fait seal, en pea d'annees, oe que la raison et le bon sens 
d^mbntrent impossible k des generations utteraires qni se succederaient 
pendant des siedes V 

In fact, tbe discoveriee of M. Champollion apply only to a 
very limited number of hieroglypbical signs ; that is, to proper 
names and some other words incapable of symbolization, which 
are expressed by means of an alphabet in some measure resem- 
bling that of the Semitic languages, in which the consonants of 
words are written sometimes with only part of the vowels, and 
very frequently without any vowel whatever. But even in du- 
eipbering tliese names and epithets, M. Champollion had an ex- 
cellent guide in the list supplied by the tables contained in the 
JSffpptian Dynasties of Manetho and other ancient authors : he 
knew beforehand what he had to seek for, and he was not the 
man to be long in finding the precise thing which he wanted. But, 
notwithstanding this, ho never appears to be at one with himself 
as to the extent of his discovery, in the introduction to his Precis 
du SystioM Hieroglyphiquet (p. 11,) he says, ^ that his hieroglyphic 

* alphabet applies to tbe royal hieroglyphic legends oi every epochs 

* that the discovery of the phonetic alphabet is the true key to 
< tbe whole hieroglyphic system, and that at all epochs the 

* ancient Egyptians employed it to represent alphabetically 

* the sounds of their spoken language.’ But at the commence- 
ment of the eighth chapter of the work, he contradicts this 
dogma in the most decided manner. * 1 admit,’ says he, * that 
‘ we do not yet know tvUh any decree of cerUiintyy whether 

* the inscriptions and hieroglyphic texts, in which are found 
‘ Egyptian words expressed phonetically reinonlent au terns des 

* Pharaxms^ kings of the Egyptian race ; or only to the Greek 
^ period, as the inscription of Bosetta, the obelisk of Phila*, 

* and the temples of Ombos and Edfou ; or merely to the 

* Roman period, as the obelisks of Albaui, Borgia, Pampbilius, 
‘ Barberini, that of Benevonto, part of tlie edifices of Phil«, 

* and the temples of Esnb and Denderu.’ As to the alleged 
universality of the phonetic mode of writing * daais tovies les 

* ipoqueSt it is therefore clear, — first, that M, Champollion di- 
rectly tmntradicts his own fundamental proposition ; — secondly, 
that being at variance with all that the ancient authors, particu- 
larly Clemens Alexandrinus, have stated respecting the different 
classes of Egyptian writing, this proposition cannot be estab- 
lished by their authority ;~aud, thiraly, that M. Champollion 
has not only not demonstrated its truth, but thgt such demonstra- 
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tion is impossible ! All tbis follows, by necessary consequence, 
from the foregoing observations. But there is one^cf, the bare 
statement of which must of iteelf be decisive of the question. 
The phonetic alphabet consists of a hundred and thirty-four cha- 
racters, more than one- half of which are purely conjectural. 
But supposing the whole to have been completely ascertained, 
the absolute number of hieroglyphs, according to M. Champol- 
lion’s computation, is 864 (Zocga makes it 958) ; from which, 
if wo deduct 134, there will remain 780 signs figurative or sym- 
bolical, which are not employed phonetically^ and the real values 
of which are as yet altogether unknown ! How, then, could 
M. Champollion, with this fact staring him in the face, venture 
to affirm that his phonetic alphabet * applied to the royal hiero- 
‘ glyphic legends of all periods ; that it was the frac key to the 
< WHOLE hieroglyphic system ; and that the ancient Egyptians 
* employed it, at all epochs^ to represent alphabetically the sounds 
‘ of their spoken language ? ’ 

We could have wished to follow up these observations, by 
stating concisely the results of the searching analysis by means 
of which M. Klaproth demolishes in detail the greater part of 
the pretended discoveries embodied in the Precis du Systime 
Hih'oijlyphiqm ; but as this part of the subject would only be 
intelligible to a very limited number of readers, we shall merely 
state generally, that different and incongruous values are ar- 
bitrarily assigned to the same character ; — that the image of an 
eye, for instance, which was originally set down as the pho- 
netic sign of an S, has been successively employed to represent 
A, E, and O; — that in numerous other instances, changes still 
more arbitrary have been made ; — that we are left in equal 
ignorance of the method or process by which the original values 
were pretended to have been ascertained, or of the reasons 
which induced the author to make the numerous changes and 
substitutions which are to be met with in the second and third 
editions of the Precis; — that he attributes values to signs de- 
nominated phonetic, which are not contained in his alphabet, 
and of which no account is given atiy where else ; — that he is 
continually betrayed into incongruities and inconsistencies so 
gross and palpable, as to warrant the suspicion of bad faith, 
with which ISI. Klaproth has in fact charged his memory • 
that in the interpretation of ideographic characters or symbols, 
he has adopted conjectures and fancies of his own, without a 
tittle of evidence, or even of probability, to support them, and 
drawn upon his imagination, instead of endeavouring to ascer- 
tain their equivalents by an inductive series of tentative pro- 
cesses that, for example, the symbolic group which as far as 
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p. 265 of his second edition is rendered * the goddess 
becomes suddenly converted into Tme, and this name continues 
to the end of the work, though, in the plates, the goddess re- 
appears under the name of Sm £; — that changes of a similar 
description occur in many other words; — and that, in short, the 
greater part of his pretended discoveries aro merely a heap of 
conjectures and imaginations, some of them not more rational 
or better founded than those of Kircher or Palin. For the de- 
tails and demonstrations, however, wo must refer to the lixamen 
itself ; by far the ablest and most masterly piece of criticism 
which has yet appeared on the subject of whicli it treats. 


Anr. XL — 1. Le mie Prigioni. Memorie di Sii-vio Pellico, dn 
Saluzzo. 8vo. Torino: 1832. 

2. Memoires de Sn.\ 10 Veiaavo ; iraduiis de I' Itrdicn, et pre- 
cedes d'une Notice HiographiquCi par A de Jjilour, et aug- 
mentes de Notes, par P. Maroncelli, 8vo. Paris : 1833. 

3. My Imprisonments. By Silvio Pellico. Translated from 
the Italian, by Thomas Roscoe. 12mo. London : 1833. 

UEAT thoughts, it has been said, come from tlie heart. This 
looks at first like a delightful maxim. But, in truth, na- 
ture has dealt more kindly by us than to confine greatness to a 
single source. The stoutest advocates for the royalty of the 
human heart should be content with its standing first — first in 
power, and first in honour — instead of deeming it the privilege 
of its birthright, to stand alone. For great, read, greatest. 
Even then, popular notions, on what is meant by greatness and 
by the heart, will have to undergo vast revisions and reversals; 
a.nd alas for our vulgar catalogues of great writers and of 
great men, when the time arrives for bringing our principle 
and our examples into harmony with each other ! 

We do not complain of the present times as worse in this 
respect than tlioso that have gone before them. Quite the 
contrary ; and we have atill better hopes for the time to come. 
It is melancholy, meanwhile, to observe, that the chief compe- 
titors for, and awarders of, the admiration of mankind, proceed 
alike on the supposition that this moral canon, however quali- 
fied, m nothing but a flowery compliment paid our nature by 
hypocrites or dupes. What is the history, for instance, of the 
two individuals of our age, who sought most to overawe their 
contemporaries by the airs of colossal superiority— -each in bis 
own way— and who succeeded most in doing so ? They seldom 
let a day escape without making it a parade and an enjoyment 
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to outrage (the one in his writings, the other by his actions and 
conversation) what ought to be our dearest and most sucre.d 
feelings. This was so evidently and so systematically their 
practice, that many superficial — especially many youthful — 
minds have fallen into the grievous error of believing, that in 
their scornful misanthropy lay the elements of tlieir Samson 
strength. It had not, however, been left for Napoleon or 
Byron to discover and take advantage, first, of the weakness 
of their fellow* creatures in worshipping power in all its mani- 
festations. Genius and gentleness, the severe and the tender 
virtues, have boon long thought — too long and too often found 
— to go ill together. To be amiable, is so far an admitted pre- 
sumption against being great, that the same symptoms of heart- 
felt sympathy and kinship with others, which would pass as 
things of course in the case of humbler mortals, are hailed as 
splendid exceptions, when they happen to break forth from 
among the political or the intellectual masters of our race. 

The curse of the hardness of heart by which thousands of 
Pharaohs have been blighted, — a pleasure in carrying on the 
scoffer’s war against all generous and humane emotions, the 
miserable ambition of rising to supremacy over one’s fellow- 
men, in order that, from a higher point, we may trample their 
moral nature deeper into the dirt, — is an empire to which but 
few, whether in arms or in song, can venture to aspire. To 
speak only of literature : — Its more general vice of late has not 
been so mucli that it is opposed to the heart, as that in its igno- 
rance it mistakes wliat constitutes one ; or, ‘ busied about many 
* tilings,’ forgets wo have one. Criticism lias, justly in tbo 
main, insisted, that a poet ought to deal with the universal sen- 
timents of mankind rather than with his own personal peculiari- 
ties. It might appear to have taught its lesson too successfully ; 
and that most of the tuneful race had left off all converse with 
themselves, for fear of contracting idiosyncrasies, which their 
neighbours could neither follow nor understand. A reserved 
and noble mind disdainfully sbrinks from the suspicion of setting 
up for sale in a shop window its own or others’ secrets. Can 
this bo the reason that so many of our novelists, in the extrava- 
gance of the passions, and the folly of the sentiments, which 
they substitnto for the living reality of affections, come pre- 
pared with proof beforehand, that they have not taken from 
the biography of their own bosoms the prototype of their story ? 
We will not call our present literature heartless ; but wc occa- 
sionally feel, that loo little of it either rises from, or passes into 
the heart ; and that the mass of it would be infinitely raised by 
a more stirring moral movement. Tlicre is no want among 
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our writers of energy, lenming, argument, or fancy. What we 
miss most is what, among flowers, is missing in the tulip — a 
sweetness of natore,->an inner soul. It is on this invaluable 
property, above all. others, that the peculiar influence of the 
Actions of Manzoni rests. It is this which forms the strength 
and the charm of the sad realities narrated in the little volume 
before us, by his unfortunate countryman, Silvio Pcllico. The 
English translation of it has been, with great propriety, in- 
scribed to a female * member of a family, which has heen long 
distinguished for a flowing kindness that party politics conid 
not narrow ; and which gave us, in the character of Fox, a great 
example — as great, perhaps, as history can offer— >of genius 
grounded on the heart. 

These Memoirs contain the story of the ten years* imprison- 
ment of a young man of letters, on a charge of political con- 
spiracy against the Emperor of Austria, in the character of 
sovereign of Lombardy. An order from government for their 
suppression was not wanted, to convince the most sceptical critic 
of their perfect truth. It is unfortunate for the readers of trans- 
lations that the truth of original impressions is nowhere more 
strongly marked than in the difficulty of translating works 
of great simplicity and feeling. The difficulty is one, which 
neither Mr Roscoe nor M. de Latour have on this occasion 
overcome. A good preliminary view of the present condition 
of Italian politics is prefixed to the English translation. An 
Englishman will see there the nature of the cause in which 
Pellico was suspected of being engaged. Before we accompany 
him through the recital of his punishment, it is right that we 
ifliould thus have the means of comparing the 0|nality of the 
punishment with that of the imputed crime, llis friend and 
fellow-prisoner Piero Maroncclli, has added a few details to 
the French translation respecting the several individuals whoso 
names incidentally occur ; and M. de Latonr has contributed 
a biographical and literary notice of Pcllico himself. 

Europe has a deeper interest than mere curiosity in learning 
what are the character and pursuits of men whom the Aus- 
trian government either makes or assumes to be such fatal 
enemies, that it feels justified in opening with them an ac- 
count, at which human nature shudders. Wo do not want 
any favour to be shown to treason as being, in many cases, 
the gentleman’s crime. Its distinction is in the fact, that 
it often, like heresy, is grounded on opinion, and may be 


* The Honourable Miss Fox. 
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nothing more than the crime of lo^ng truth, and aeeldng the 
happiness of mankind. It is not to be expected, that arbitrary 
governments de facto will recognise the new de jum title of 
patriot reformers. What might he expected, is, that an equi* 
table consideration should be extended towards circumstances 
and persons, and that the nature of the alleged injury and of the 
penal sanction should be put into some sort of moral harmony 
with each other. Whatever may be the view with which punish- 
ment is inflicted — resentment which we ought not, expiation 
which we cannot, or prevention, which in some degree we are 
able, to superintend — M. Guizot has demonstrated that capital 
punishments are wholly unjustifiable in the case of political 
offences grounded upon opinion. There is worse than wicked 
mockery in the mitigation by which the injustice of that origi- 
nal sentence is commuted into the atrocities of lingering tor- 
ment. Those imperial tragedies, of which Spielberg is, as it 
were, the private theatre, are a hundred times more cruel than 
any thing which impatient savages have yet been able to com- 
bine in the way of torture and of death. 

Pellico was born in Piedmont, about 1784, in that fortunate 
and happy middle class, which is the most favourable position 
for the virtues, and especially for the most delightful part of 
them, — family affection. Ho had the fortune, too, whether 
good or had, to be born a poet. At six years old he tried his 
infant hand upon a tragedy among the characters of Ossian. 
When sixteen, he accompanied his twin sister, on her marriage, 
to Lyons. Ho was residing there very happily, when the per- 
usal of * 11 Came dci Sepolcri,’ which Foscolo had just pub- 
lished, inspired anew his youthful imagination. In a few days 
he had recrossed the Alps, and rejoined his family at Milan ; 
at that time the intellectual capital of Italy. On the restora- 
tion, his family returned to Turin, but Pellico was tempted to 
remain. He had become at once friend and tutor in the families, 
first of the Count Bridie, and afterwards of Count Porro. The 
latter ex celicntnobloman, — mild, virtuous, and munificent, — ^was, 
together with the still more unfortunate Confalonieri, the centre 
of a generous and gifted circle, where the elements of the moral 
and intellectual regeneration of their country were rapidly and 
deeply forming. In that circle Pellico occupied an honourable 
place. Monti and Foscolo, agreeing in little else, agreed in a 
nattering encouragement of his talents. Nevertheless, his mo- 
desty and respect for the public were so great, and so much did 
he value the enjoyment above the vanity of a poet, that his 
tragedy of * Francesca di Rimini,’ (since the delight of Italy,) and 
his translation of * Manfred,’ were first published by bis friend 
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Lodivico de BrSme, and without liia consent, in 1810. In the 
same manner, Count Porro, having subsequently^ procured, 
through his children, the manuscript of * Eufemio di Messina,’ 
privately printed it at Novara, and presented the author with a 
copy on bis birthday. It is the |>cculiar praise of men of rank in 
Italy to have been zealous in the encouragement of the fine arts. 
Porro and Oonfalonicri took the lead also in more novel expe- 
riments for their country’s honour. In partnership with Alex- 
ander Visconti, they built the first steam- boat seen in Italy. Ihe 
colleagues of Count Arrivabeno, — since so well known by his 
work * On the Societies of Public Beneficence in London,’ they 
established schools of mutual instruction in the principal towns. 
It was in Porro’s house that the celebrated but short-lived Jour- 
nal, with the friendly title of the * Conciliator,’ was first set 
up. The suggestion was Pellico’s. He was appointed secretary. 
Its supporters were the leading lights of Italy— ^llomagnosi, 
Gioja, liotta, and Manzoni. The censorship, which soon left 
its conductors no alternative but to stop, must have vibrated 
through the circle as a warning of a far heavier and closely, 
impending danger. Towards the close of the year 1820, the 
thunderbolt of power broke in among them. Some were pro- 
videntially protected by their extreme political prudence ; others, 
as Porro and Arrivabctie, saved themselves by flight ; the rest 
were apprehended. They were confined on suspicion, first in 
the Saint Margaret at Milan ; — a prison much worse constructed 
under the additions made by the Emperor of Austria in 1021, 
than the old prisons of Venice. To these last they^ seem aftei- 
wards to have been usually transferred for trial. I hcnc3 they 
wgre transported, after sentence, to the fortresses of Luhiana or 
Spielberg, according to the duration of their imprisonment. 
Spielberg is already damned to historical infamjr as certainly 
the Bastilo. The tortures endured there by Pellico, MaronceUi, 
and Confalonieri, are crimes against reason and humanity, which 
it would he treason towards our nature to forget. Nine-tenths or 
whatever pain can be justified in punishment is gained by its no- 
toriety. The sentences, such as tliejr were really executed, 
to have been at once read out openly in the square of Venice.^ Mu- 
tilation of a limb would then have been part of the visible judg- 
ment passed on MaronceUi. Count Boboni, and Antonio Villa 
would be known to have been doomed to die by a hunger less 
quick and more painful than Ugolino’s. The Lombard nation 
would have felt through its every pulse, in the agony ol Con- 
falonieri, ivritlting for six months together on his misorublo^ 
pallet, the penalty which Austria exacts from the friends of 
Lombard freedom. 
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Pellico usks himself in the preface why ho has written the 
present memoirs. Every page bears upon the face of it, the 
testimony which Lord Brooke gave for his friend Sir Philip 
Sydney. ‘ The truth is, his end was not writing, even while 

* he Avrotc, nor his knowledge moulded for tables and schools ; 

* but his wit and understanding bent upon bis heart, to make 

* himsell' and others, not in words and opinion, but in life and 
‘ action, good and great.’ Some of his readers, it may be ho))ed, 
M'ill also ask themselves, how they can turn the perusal of his 
narrative to the hest account. The person who might profit by 
it most, is undoubtedly the Emperor of Austria himself. Will his 
satellites let him sec it? The minds of kings arc often kept by 
those about them in a thraldom more degrading even thaii tho 
fetters of Spielberg. Wc spoil them, and then blame them for 
being spoiled. It is the curse of greatness to be attended by slaves, 
who not only take their humour for a warrant, but who studi- 
ously fence them in from tlic discipline and emotions, in which 
every one else obtains his best security for virtue. When Pellica 
and Maroncelli were released, they passed through Vienna on 
their way to Italy. They were taken by the Commissary of 
Police, who had thorn in charge, to the gardens at Schonbrunn. 
The Emperor accidentally appeared. Tho loyal servant made 
them stand aside, lost liis Imperial master should bo saddened 
at the sight of tlieir wasted persons ! Have Mettcrnich and the 
Aulic Chamber allowed him to be enlightened, as well as saddened, 
by the sight of these liigli-mindcd and deeply affecting Memoirs ? 
l)ocs lie now know the merit, the goodness, the piety, of which 
he has been made the gaoler ? Has be been enabled to measuro 
tlio full extent of the barbarous injuries of which God wUI 
one day make himself the avenger ? Are bis dreams never 
haunted by the vision of the scholars and gentlemen of 
Italy, working in prison clothes in their Moravian dungeon, — 
bent down by chains under whose weight they aro unable to 
walk, and tho pressure of wliich will not let them sleep — sicken- 
iiig at tho smell of food so uneatable that the famished cannot 
taste it — fainting niuler the indirect assassination of a sunless 
atmosphere, and a slow starvation — perishing from the heart’s 
longings after friends to whom they may never write, after 
parents from whom and of whom they must never hear — support- 
ing each other by manly and religious hopes against desperate 
temptations to self-destruction — the objects of silent and tremu- 
lous compassion to even the lowest ministers of abused justice, — 
to all, but to him, who alone had tho power of relieving them ? 

The Emperor is one of those amiable sort of persons who pats 
children on the head when he meets them out a- walking, and 
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who has established among hts Austrian subjects a reputation 
for good-nature, wluoh the ordinary kingcraft of generalised 
political ambition has- not been thought sufficiently personal to 
belie. There is a stupid constitutional good-nature which is no 
more meritorious than the good-nature of a drunken man. The 
individual horrors of Spielbei'g are a different, and we fear a per- 
sonal affair. The women of Vienna, who came round the car- 
riages of Pellico and Maroncelli, told them to be of good cheer. 

< Our Emperor is so good — ^he will never leave you long at 
* Spielberg ; we are sure our Franz will remember you.' If 
Franz did remember them at all, so much the worse for Franz. 
Politics are of course excluded from so ticklish a subject as 
the present volume, printed at the Turin press. There can 
be, however, only one impression left upon its readers; that 
is, that the Emperor does not want to read it to become acquaint- 
ed with the worst part of its contents. The positiveness of the 
regulations by which the officers on the spot were frightened 
from the commonest acts of humanity, — the constant reference to 
Vienna for the slightest mitigations which might he required 
by the necessities of a dying man, — such as permission to hear 
mass, or to have a leg cut off — special commissioners sent down 
to report upon the condition of tho prison — occasional direct 
messages from the Emperor himself — all countenance the gene- 
ral belief that Spielberg was kept as a kind of State Menagerie 
which the Emperor personally superintended. If tho Emperor 
has a heart, this is a book to break it. If he has a conscience, 
the best penance and reparation he now can make is to tlirow 
open the prison doors of * the Leads’ of Venice {di tanti eke 
giaceanol ) ; to set free as many of the hundred, as are still alive, 
whom Pellico left at San Michele ; and to return tho noble Con- 
falonieri, Zucebi, and other Italian patriots, even now incarce- 
rated at Spielberg, to their Italian home. It would redeem bis 
character with the present and future ages, were he to consider 
further, bow great is the presumption which disinterested mar- 
tyrs raise in favour of their persecuted cause. Is there none to 
teach him that a government which once puts itself at issue with 
the rising intelligence and virtue of a nation stakes its temporary 
Safety on a collision where victory is disgrace ? Is there nobody 
who can elevate him high enough to feel that a land which is 
the mother of such spirits, must be worthy of a better fate ? 

It is so easy to be generous at the charge of others, that wo 
all are patriots for former ages and in distant lands. While 
traversing the crisis of our Stuart-strngglc, none is now so base, 
but that bo finds himself in gaol with Hampden, pines away 
with Elliott in his prison-obamber, and bows his neck upon the 
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scaffold with Rusiell and vdth Sydney ? Had the sine of our 
fathers doomed us to be bom in Italy* we often think what 
would have been our courage and our fate. Here* also, at least 
in imagination and in feeling* we range ourselves* side by side, 
with her virtuous citizens. Steadfast to the cause of good go- 
verament and of truth* we follow the men, who, looking for- 
wards to the independence of their country and to the happiness 
of future generations, dared boldly to put to hazard all on earth 
belonging to themselves. They failed ! In the wanderings of 
their exile, in the living sepulchre of their dungeons, what can 
we do but feel as if we were reading our own story in the persons 
of better men? Instead of this beautiful world which God has 
given us — instead of useful duties, interchanged affections, an 
enlarging sphere of brightening prospects — all the love, the pro- 
mise, and the poetry of life — to what a crisis have they been called ! 
JBvery thing lost in one fatal moment. Were we to live a thousand 
years, we should enter a prison walls with very altered feelings 
from those of a mere spectator* since we have kept company 
with Pellico. Wo have mounted with him on his chair and 
table, to peer down from the lattice- bars on the dome of St 
Mark, the glittering cupolas, and the Lagune. We have clung 
with him to his grated windows for a glimpse of nature, and 
for something to look like the smile of God, while dawn 
was breaking over the Valley of Brunn upon his silent prayers. 
We have brooded with him through ten long years of a solitudo 
so intense, that the step of the turnkey was a pleasure, the 
whisper of a neighbouring prisoner a blessing, and the sound of 
an Italian air from a distant dungeon an event. We have shared 
in all the fluctuations of his hopes and fears — in the spectral 
terrors of his nights, in the day-dreams of his family affections : 
we thrilled with him at his glimpse of Gioja, at bis chance em- 
brace of Oroboni, and, above all, at his overflowing testimony 
to the nobleness with which human nature, when cold and 
forsaken in the hearts of kings and sycophants, yet vindicated its 
rights, in a thousand other bosoms, to our confidence and love. 
Streams of moral lustre and heavenly charity broke in, and light- 
ened the darkness most, where the monotony of selfishness, and 
the servile drudgery of a long acquaintance with, and ministry 
on the wretched, were most likely to have trodden out the germ 
of every tender feeling. The characters of the dumb boy, and of 
Maddalene at Milan, of Angiola at Venice, and of Schiller in 
Spielberg, belong to scenes, which, in honour of childhood, of 
woman, of the virtue which makes sentinels and turnkeys a 
thousand times nobler than the sovereigns whom they have the 
misfortune to represent* we pray never to foi^et. 
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It is not wonderful tbat the courage, and patience, and faith 
of Pclliuo should occaaionally have relapsed to our vulgar level ; 
but it is wonderful that, with the prospect before him of a life 
far worse than a ten years’ death*bcd, Ijc should so soon have 
taken up the true position ; and have looked out with a Arm 
trust and steady eye on the right support, whether for, life or 
death, which rose up on him from between his prison-bars. At 
a time and place, when every thing else failed him, virtuous 
sympathy and religious hopes Imcamu his only consolation, lie 
vowed, that in case lie ever should return iuio the world, lie 
would not be ashamed of bearing witness what was Tlio Ihiok 
which alone in his necessities breathed around him protection 
and repose. He proved the whole truth of St Augiislin’s deda- 
ration. In Cicero and Plato, and such other writers, ‘ I meet with 

* many tilings Avittily said, and things that have a inauiicst tcii- 
‘ doncy to move the passions ; but in none of them do I And 

* these words, Cotne unto met all ye that laitotir and are heavy 

* ladeUy and I will give you rest* 

The author, in giving us this Journal, has not retm*ncd to 
life and liberty in vain. He has kept bis vow. On the one 
band, we do not fear that he will enslave himself to the mere 
pursuits of this world, where, as on a child’s rocking-horse, we 
move to and fro, yet make no progress. His thoughts and 
feelings have been too long concentred on one overwhelming 
consideration, that he should now desire to write his name on 
Avater, or triAe in making there. the brief and glittering circles 
Avhich he Avell knows spread only on the surface, and widen into 
nothing. Religion, once brought to bear on the heart, raises 
our intellectual and moral being. It gives to man the style aiul 
character of a creature Avho has been living with a nobler race. 
On the other hand, restored to the world, ho must remember 
that be has to Ua'c in it and for it. He must resume the gene- 
rous interests and the varied motives to active usefulness, so 
long necessarily suspended. Ho must pick up and connect 
again the threads of life, Avhich haA'c been broken for a time by a 
terrible misfortune. We rejoice to sec, in three recent Trage- 
dies, the Arst fruits of his liberated muse, that ho has rc-rntercd 
on his honourable career. They arc dedicated, in the highest 
sense of the word, to his parents. They are, perhaps, not the 
less calculated to ansAver the moral purpose iu which they arc 
conceived, tliat the touches of beauty in them are more remark- 
able than strokes of strength ; and that the creatiA'e spirit of his 
imagination (is that the effect of all that he has gone through ?) 
appears to be merged in the sensibility of his heart. 

SorroAv is an ancient and universal school. If Job Js the 
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most sublime, PelHco is among the most touching of its dis- 
ciples. There might easily bo what the world would call a 
cleverer book than this, which we have so earnestly reeom- 
mended. There can be none more beautiful, none more useful. 
It is a cup of water for the weary who are fainting by the way- 
side. It is the gentle voice of peace and charity, which, hero and 
hereafter, is of better worth than all the warring words of our 
contentious wisdom. The uses of resentment, so well explained 
by Butler and by Chalmers, find, at the same time, in its pages a 
guide and guarantee for tho rectitude of our indignant feelings. 
Uow its reader must hate oppression ! how he must despiso 
himself for the thoughts which he has been wasting on his own 
petty troubles, and still more frivolous enjoyments ! how must 
his spirit wander round the walls of Spielberg, and sigh that he 
cannot, like Richard’s Minstrel, convey to its noble victims tho 
consolation at least of sympathy, if not yet the gladsome ti- 
dings of a speedier deliverer than death ! A cloud, from which 
more than infamy must, sooner or later burst, has gathered over 
those fatal dungeons. In the meanwhile, it is some relief to 
know, that the mind is its own palace ; that, chained down where 
sunbeam never reaches, ho who has light in liis clear bosom, 
‘ may sit i’ th’ centre and enjoy bright day,’ — a day which 
emperors cannot shut out from tho colls of oven Moravia or 
Venice ! Thanks bo to God ! the prison of patriotism and 
virtue can be made but half a prison. An angel descends 
into its depths of misery, and walks through the fiery fur- 
nace with spirits sainted by affliction. An exemplification, like 
the present, of the means by which religion transmutes tho 
greatest sorrow into the greatest joy, has the glory of co-opc- 
rating with God’s highest and most secret purposes. It teaches 
us how out of evil Uc brings forth good ; — good to the sufferer 
himself, good to all, who take duly to their own hearts the suf- 
ferings of others. But woe to those through whom the evil 
cometh ! No thanks to them that there are minds which, in 
sufifering all things, not only have suffered nothing, but can 
answer, Mt is good for us to have been here — in whom the 
crushing step of tyranny brings out tho strength and sweetness, 
not tho bitterness of their nature ; and who arc blessed enough 
to find that there is a fountain of surpassing comfort, which, 
alas ! human weakness seldom reaches, but by passing through 
the vale of tears. 
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Art. XII . — ChanaomJJouveUes etDemi^est da P. J* dr Beran* 
QER. Didiiea d M. Lucien Buonaparte. Paris : 1833. 

W HEN we last introduced Beranger to the notice of our 
readers, his fame, though little known beyond his own 
country, had reached its height in France. Ardent and en> 
thusiastic, sad and gay by turns, witty and yet natural, — with all 
their simplicity of expression, dignified and forcible, — ^his songs 
had become familiar as household words in the hearts and 
mouths of his countrymen. Prosecution aud tine had increased, 
if that were possible, his popularity; and had endeared still more 
to the public the poet who appeared to them to have been a 
sufferer in their cause. On the mind of the poet himself they 
had produced their natural impression. What terrors indeed 
could a tine of three hundred francs and a year’s imprisonment — 
cheered, as it was, by constant visits and expressions of sympa* 
thy from distinguished men of all parties — have for one to whom 
the gloomy apartments of La Force could hardly appear more 
desolate than the tailor’s garret where he had passed his youth ? 
They had none. The solitude of his prison seemed only to ren- 
der his fancy more active ; — his penance to give additional point, 
force, and boldness to his political allusions. The poet of the 
people — the title to which his claim was now universally reco^- 
ni8cd-~-eyen from his prison continued to launch forth those epi- 
grammatic traits of irresistible swtire which linger in the popular 
memory, and silently prepare the fail of dynasties, by exposing 
them to that which in France is omnipotent, contempt. 

A change not unnatural or unpleasing has como over Ids mind 
since those days of young enthusiasm, of suffering aud triumph. 
We have here the last volume of his songs — not, indeed, as ho 
tells ns in his preface, the last he may write, but the last he 
intends to publish. * Helas ! helas ! j’ai cinquante ans,’ might 
have been the appropriate title of more than one of the songs it 
contains. Gaiety is not, indeed, excluded from its pages, but it 
is more tempered than of old, and recurs more seldom ; and often 
some sad recollection suddenly arising from the heart, comes 
over his spirit like a cloud, and converts the smile unawares into 
a tear. One change, wo are sure, no one who is interested in 
Beranger’s fume can regret. It was unworthy of his great and 
varied powers to bo, as he too often was, the poet of licentiotis- 
ness ; it was an insult to that people, whose poetical high-priest 
he aspired to be, to hold out to the world that these were the 
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compositions which they delighted to honour. His best friend 
will not deny that he has written many lines which, when dying, 
be would wish to blot. We are sure he feels and regrets this him- 
self; of which the best proof is, that in the present volume, the 
product of his riper experience, and juster appreciation of what is 
due to himself and to public morals, his purer taste has discarded 
these blemishes, and banished the Margots, Lises, and Roses to 
that obscurity from which a poet’s hand should never have with- 
drawn them. A sly allusion, a hint sufficiently * vocal to the 

* intelligent,’ no doubt occasionally occurs oven in these his purer 
' lays. We sec plainly enough that they are the work of one who, 

like Shallow, has heard the * chimes at midnight’ a little too 
often, and who in his youthful days had been no enemy to 

* cakes and ale.’ But there is nothing offensive in these sallies; 
and the future editor of a Family Beranger, while he more than 
decimates his former volumes, will probably content himself with 
erasing a few stanzas from the present. 

To the graver views which advancing years naturally produce 
in any mind, has been added, in Beraiiger’s case, the seriousness 
which political convulsions, and a somewhat clouded and me- 
nacing future, necessarily awaken in minds which, like his, find 
their happiness beyond the narrow sphere of self; and whose sym- 
pathies and interests are bound up with the well-being of society 
around them. Beranger has, in fact, been placed, since the 
Revolution of 1830, in a very paiuful and embarrassing posi- 
tion. He has seen the desire of bis soul, but he is not satisfied. 
The cider branch of the Bourbons, the victims against whom he 
aimed his incessant hro of ‘paper pellets of the brain,’ has been 
expelled. No Marchangys and Beliarts now exist to check the 
free current of his fancy by ‘ Dlx mille francs d’amende.’ The 
Jesuits, another of the objects of his persevering satire, are— • 
who can tell where ? The friends with whom ho laboured, for 
whom he wrote, whom ho looked up to as the future saviours 
of France, were in power; but Beranger is discontented. The 
millennium which ho expected from the Revolution, has not been 
realized ; those airy visions of republican liberty, and national 
happiness and glory, which had, strangely enough, alternated in 
his mind with an enthusiastic admiration of Buonaparte, seem to 
him as far as ever from assuming substance and form : as it 
was in the days of Louis XVllf. and Charles X , so it is, in 
most of these respects, in those of Louis Philippe. So, at least, 
thinks Beranger. 


* Je croyais qu’on allait faire 
Du grand et du neof ; 
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M4me etendr6 an pea la sp1ic>re 
De quotre vingt neuf. 

Mals point ( on rebadigeonne 
Un tr6ne nutrci : 

Chanson, reprends ta couronne — 

Messieurs grand luerci I 

* La planetc doctrinaire, 

Qui sur Oand brillait, 

Veal servir de laminaire 
Aux gens de Juillet 
Fi d'un froid soleil d* antomne 
De brutne ubscurci : 

Chanson, repreuds ta coiirotinc — 

Messieurs grand mere! !’ 

Most men will probably think that the fault rather lies in the 
extravagant and impracticable expectations of the poet, than in 
the limited performance of his friends the Ministers ; but be that 
irs it may, Beratigcr is obviously placed in a situation not a 
little injurious to the free exercise of his talents. Like Balak, 
his disposition is obviously to curse, but considerations of old at- 
tachments, and personal friendships, and perhaps the increasing 
doubt whether another change would be more calculated to 
further his views than the last, restrain his satirical vein ; and 
as a compromise between his convictions and his feelings, he 
avoids almost entirely the themes to which his mind seemed 
formerly to turn with peculiar predilection. With the excep- 
tion of one or two dashing, but somewhat noisy, effusions, on 
that safe theme, * the Three Days of July,* there is scarcely an 
allusion to recent events in the present volume. Its political 
songs bear reference to the period of bis contests with the former 
government, and his imprisonment in La Force after his second 
conviction under Charles X. In the few compositions where 
he does advert to things as they are, there is an air of reserve, a 
feeling of despondency which contrasts strangely with the earlier 
vivacity, conndcnce, and openness of his muse. They arc neither 
animated by the spirit of hope, nor the excitement of a rooted 
and uncompromising hostility. Contrary, therefore, to what 
has generally been the case, the political songs in the present 
volume will be found the least interesting part of its contents, 
even to the general class of readers. 

The volume is dedicated, with a highly honourable feeling of 
gratitude, to one who had been his early benefactor, though he 
has fox sometime ceased to occupy a prominent position on the 

{ mblic eye. In 1803, poor, unknown, with no resources but wbat 
lis talent for song afforded, without a friend to apply to, Bcrangcr 
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ventured to address a letter to the brother of the First Consul, 
Lucien Buonaparte, soliciting his patronise. He had already 
encountered so many disappointments, that he scarcely flattered 
himself with the least hope of success from this new application. 
To his surprise, however, he received, in three days, an answer 
from the Prince, containing the most flattering encouragement, 
as well as more substantial assistance. When Lucien afterwards 
quitted France, he gave Beranger a new proof of the interest he 
felt in his fortunes, by assigning in his favour the pension allow> 
ed him by the Academy. For these acts of kindness and gene- 
rosity bestowed upon him, at a time when such favours were of 
more value to him than they could now be, Beranger seems ever 
to have retained the warmest |[ratitnde ; and the dedication of 
the present volume, couched in language of warm admiration 
and attachment, evinces at once the sincerity and the perma- 
nence of bis feelings. 

That Beranger is a poet of highly original and varied talent, 
no one, wo suppose, will now attempt to dispute. In his own 
country, with the exception of Lamartine, he stands confessedly 
at the head of the poets of the time ; and so little do the respective 
provinces of those distinguished rivals interfere, that each may 
be said to be sovereign within his own domain. But great as is 
the talent and extensive the resources of Beranger, we cannot 
help doubting whether the universal homage which his genius 
has met with in other countries bo altogether sincere ; — whether 
many of those peculiarities which endear him so much to his 
own countrymen, and which have entered so materially into the 
grounds of his popularity there, can, or even ought to be, felt and 
relished by foreigners as they are by Frenchmen ; and whether, 
in short, the vanity of preteaqing to that full and minute acquaint- 
ance with the niceties of a foreign idiom and delicacies of allu- 
sion, which the study of Beranger^s works is admitted on all 
hands to presuppose, may not, to a considerable degree, be at the 
bottom of that general and indiscriminating chorus of admira- 
tion with which his successive publications have been received 
by'our Critical Journals. We shall by and by state shortly how 
far we are inclined to depart from some of those received opi- 
nions ; in the meantime, wo may advert to one or two circum- 
stances which we think must always prevent Beranger from 
ever occupying in other countries, and particularly in our own, 
the same nigh and commanding rank which ho unquestionably 
oocu]|^es in the literature of France. 

The first of these is the different rank and importance of song- 
writing in the two countries ; a difference arising essentially out 
of the absolute contrat which they present in point of national 
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i»}|arM(ert Tiie mfui who ob^oryed that} prpyided be bad the 
inaking of the national eongs, bp cared little wbo bpd J>be ma« 
king of the lawe, uHered an obeeryation in which ibere was 
much point and tratb* as applied to 'Pt»noe, but none whatever 
as applied tp Bnglapd. Song nevefi with us, attaiped the 
dignity apd ipiportance*of a political agentt We grumble abun> 
daptly, ip prosei over our taxes apd national debt, and ipake it 
clear as daylight, in occaefoual pamphlets, or more deliberate 
octavos, that we are a very miserable apd long-suffering people. 
But the resources of rhyme, of popular ridicule, and music, seem 
scarcely to have occurred to us as agents in the work of politi- 
cal regeneration. Feeling seriously apd permanently, we speak 
the language of seriousness, and seem, in our appeals to others, to 
disdain the use of any means of producing effect less earnest or 
straightforward than those which have influenced ourselves. 
They manage these things, if not better, at least very differently, 
in France. There song has, from the first, had its grave and 
importent office. In times of despotism, it was the safety-valve 
by which the pent-up vapour of popular discontent found a 
ready, and it was then thought, a harmless vent. In more 
modeim times, it has invariably been the subtilcst and most ir- 
resistible instrument by which obnoxious men or measures have 
been assailed. Vivacious, sensitive, versatile, with an inex- 
haustible exchequer of self-complacency and good-humour at 
command, the Frenchman passes rapidly from the sense of suf- 
fering to the perceptipn of every thing which is, or can bo ren- 
dered ridiculous in thp map, woman, or thing, which has been 
the Bonree of his annoyance. Is he jilted ? he puts his perff- 
diops mistress to death by an epigram. Is he roughly handled 
by the ministry? he makes their lives miserable by a ‘chanson.’ 
Is his vanity mprtified by the success of a literary rival ? he 
imtbers his laurels by n parody. Ridicule, in some shape or 
other, is in France the nniversal solvent, which nothing can 
resist— an instrument applied indiscriminately to all purposes, 
good or had, mean or magniffepht ; now shaming men out of 
their vices or ahsurdities, where a graver monitor would have 
sought entrance in vain,— now blighting, with its touch, the 
warmest emotions, and the most generous sentiments; — an 
unsparing force, which, like the wind, 

‘ Blows where it listetb, laying all things prone, 

Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shako a throne.' 

Against a course of persevering attacks on the side of the ridi- 
culous, no form of government, no system of education, no code 
of manners, or oven morals, we believe, could long bp able in 
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Fbtneo'to mainiain its ground. It waa Sbenstone^ we tbink, 
wbo used to bless God that bis name was one on wbiob it was 
impossible for any man to make a pun ; but none but a French- 
man can fully appreciate the advantages of such a blessing. A 
minister who has got a namOf which is provocative of punsj or 
hitches with an unlucky facility into rhyme, can scarcely con- 
sider his tenure of office worth more than six months* purchase. 
Every successive calembowg diminishes his numbers on a divi- 
sion, and the last new song is sure to leave him in a minority on 
the civil list. Of all the modes in which poetry can be made 
subservient to purposes like these, song is evidently the most 
effective, and universal, and immediate, in its operation. It 
speaks not to a particular class, but to all ; its brevity fixes it 
in the memory ; the creature of the moment, it avails itself of 
every allusion, every passion, every prejudice of the day: the 
language of the saloon and the cabaret lie equally within its 
range ; while its outward form appears so trivial and harmless, 
that even despotic governments are deterred by the dread of 
ridicule from attempting to interfere with it. The song-writer 
himself, on the other hand, enjoys some advantages which are 
peculiarly his own. Instead of being, like the dramatist, the 
novelist, or the epic poet, the butt of other people’s satire, he 
has the pleasure of being the marksman. If his popularity bo 
not very permanent, at least he has not long to wait for it. He 
draws on the public at sight, and pockets the discount, in the 
shape of fame, on the spot. An electric sympathy, like that 
between the actor and his audience, is established between him- 
self and that public for which he writes ; each new production 
of bis muse, caught up and re-echoed with delight upon their 
part, reaches his ear again in a thousand shapes — not the less 
delightful even that it comes accompanied by the dreary melody 
of street-singers and barrel-organs, — and stirs up his fancy ano 
strengthens his courage for now and higher efforts. 

No wonder if in a country like France, whore song has long 
been all-powerful, a writer of Beranger’s powers should possess, 
not merely popularity, but a degree of literary rank and emi- 
nence which we in this country find it difficult to understand, as 
enjoyed by any song-writer whatever. To enable ns to do so, 
our government would require to have been what Champfort 
defined the old French monarchy to be, *an absolute monarchy 
* tempered by songs.’ Confined with us to the expression of in- 
dividual feeling, and chiefiy to domestic themes, our amatory or 
bacchanalian effusions have seldom employed the pens of our 
most distinguished poets, and the few good songs we possess 
seem rather to have been the careless produotions of aecident ; 
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tban written on any system or with sny study. Not that we want 
the perception of those qualities wherein the heauty and merit of 
a song consists ; we can relish its wit, or sympathize with its 
pathos as keenly as our neighbours ; and no really good song 
wldch has appeared among us, has ever failed to make its way 
intoj and keep its place in the memory of the public. But un- 
a complete, and, we think, by no means desirable revolution in 
our national character were to be effected, and song* writing to be« 
come with us, as in France, the great vehicle of public opinion, 
as well as private feeling, we cannot expect that this depart- 
ment of poetry should he allowed to occupy the same high rank, 
or that the Chansonnier should take his seat beside the epic poet 
or the dramatist, without awakening our special wonder. 

What would even Beranger have been in his own country, had 
the field of song been as unimportant there os with us ; — had his 
miise confined herself to themes of love and wine, to pastoral 
ballads, and to little pictures of domestic life, drawn from the 
auberge, the village fete, the guard-house, or the guinguette ? 
A great and original poet unquestionably — but not the popular 
idol which he is at present. He himself apologizes for the intro- 
duction of these lighter themes, on the ground that they had been 
the means of bespeaking fame for their graver political compa- 
nions. Wo suspect the state of the case to have been just the re- 
verse ; and that thousands who would never liave bestowed a 
thought on the former, have been beguiled into stud^ng them, 
and discovering their excellences, Solely through the importance 
which his name had acquired by the powerful and caustic wit of 
his political satires ; the tact and boldness with which hehad caught 
and embodied in his verses the essence of popular feeling; and the 
hardihood with which he had given them to the world. How 
matters may stand a century hence — ^is no more difficult to con- 
jecture. Then, in all probability, the relative importance of his 
political diatribes, and the calmer and truer inspirations of his 
muse will be better appreciated, and the memory of Beranger be 
known, less as the successful and persevering satirist of the 
restoration, than as one who bad with equal boldness and suc- 
cess struck out a new path in the midst of a track which 
appeared the most hackneyed; — by taking the simplest, the 
most universal feelings,— -the most commonplace sentiments and 
images — provided only they were true, unforced and naturalr- 
as the groundwork of his poetry, and yet, by the tact and skill 
employed in their construction, and the felicity of their expres- 
mn, investing them with a high and peculiar character of ori- 
|pnality. * What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed,’ 
IS a better definition of Beranger’a style of composition than it 
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was of wit. The oftener the thought has occurred to others, so 
much the better with him;— ^it is an evidence of its truth— its 
universality — ^its power of aifecting the fancy and the heart. 
What remains for him is to impart to this thought, so iami« 
liar to all, though till then perhaps vaguely and indefinitely, — 
form, colour, and existence; so that, when presented to our 
notice, it is felt at once to be an old acquaintance, and yet 
awakens all the interest and curiosity with which we r^ard 
a new one. We in vain endeavour to recall, in all the works 
of Beranger, a reflection which strikes us as absolutely now ;— 
an idea or image which has not been long familiar to us 
in some shape or other. The originality lies entirely in the 
application and use of the idea, or the point and compactness 
with which the image is brought out by his hands. In this 
respect his success is frequently magical. In song- writing, more 
than anything else, every verse, every expression, is of importance. 
In longer compositions, the excellence of the general plan, the 
eloquence or pathos of particular passages, may make up for the 
occasional tediousness or feebleness of others. But in these brief 
compositions, the whole must be perfect ; a halting line, a forced 
turn of expression, is fatal to the effect. No good song, we will 
venture to say, was ever written in a hurry. The leading idea 
may be conceived, followed out into its leading details, and the 
skeleton of the composition struck off at a heat ; but all that 
'gives it its characteristic grace and finish, must be the work of 
careful and persevering labour. Beranger's songs, it may easily 
be imagined, are not the work of a day. He is, in fact, an ex- 
tremely slow composer ; frequently laying aside the subject on 
which he is employed for weeks, and patiently waiting, till, by 
dint of long reflection on the subject, and careful polishing,— by 
the selection of the happiest allusions, — by the careful elimina- 
tion of every phrase or usage which appears recherche or ornate,— 
ho has given to the whole that unity and appearance of ease 
and simplicity at which he aimed. The consequence is, that 
though by no means so immaculate as is sometimes thought, 
his manner is unquestionably the most finished of any of the 
French song-writers. Particular songs might undoubtedly be 
selected from the works of Blot, Colle, Panard, and Desaguiers, 
which will bear no unfavourable comparison with Beranger’s. 
But, as a whole, their compositions have a hasty and ephemeral 
air, not only in their subjects, but in their execution. 

What we confess is the most offensive to us, both in senti- 
ment and style, in the works of Beranger, are his egregious 
commonplaces about French glory, foreign oppression, trea- 
chery, and cruelty, and similar topics, which ho handles very 
much in the sarnie spirit of ridiculous exaggeration which dis- 
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tiogfowbed tbe elaptrap elhiiioiM of otir own patriotic sosggterB 
daring the war. The troth ifli» Beranger i« the poet of the 
people in the worat aa well aa the beat aeoeptation 'of the term. 
Heaeema to have adopted all their prejudicea, batreda, narrow* 
xnindedneaay and limited viewa, mong with their warmth of 
^Baling and hardihood of expreasion ; and he never acruplea 
to consecrate their follies and absurdities, by lending to them 
the charm of his versification. To any other but a Frenchman, 
theae compositions, whether riewed in regard to their senti- 
ments or their style, will possess but few attractions ; and even 
they can hardly be insensible to the manifest inferiority m most 
of these noisy and laboured efforts, to those in which he struck a 
aimpler chord ; or, as in his later works in particular, has opened 
bis heart to the impulses of a more cosmopolitan philanthropy. 
Even in point of style they seem to deal largely in those tradi- 
tional phrases which Voltaire called des Suisses — mercenaries, at 
the service of every one— and of which certainly very few are 
to be found in Beranger^s ordinary poetry. 

Tlie subject of style, however, is delicate ground for a 
foreigner, and we turn to a matter in which we may fairly be 
considered more competent judges. The point in which Beran- 
ger’s song^ strike us as so snj^rior to English songs in general, 
18 that the plan of the former is invariably most carefnlly arran- 
ged ; the latter seem to have no plan at all : each of his forms a 
complete whole, from which not a verse could be taken away 
without ruining the general effect ; most of onrs might be turned 
upside down, or half a dozen verses fairly cut out by any cri- 
tical Procrustes, without materially affecting the connexion of 
the ideas. Nothing in Beranger^s songs seems to have * dropped 
*in by accident;’ each of the details bears on and advances the 
general result. How well selected is every feature of the pic- 
ture, which, in a few stanzas, he exhibits of the mental agony of 
Louis XI. at Plessis les Tours ; — the warm sun of spring enlight- 
ening all around, — the cheerful villagers dancing on the green, — • 
the pale and shivering tyrant advancing like a phantom in the 
midst of his guards, in the hope to drive the demon of melancholy 
from his bosom, by tho sight of their harmless gaiety ; and then, 
distracted with the sight of mirth which guilt could not share, 
flying in despair back to his gloomy towers. With whnt skill 
are the incidents arranged in the little piece, entitled 21te Fif^h 
qfMay , — a subject, in the treatment of which a person of less tact 
would infallibly have made shipwreck, either on the side of 
eocaggeration or commonplace ! Wearied with the sight of fo- 
reign invaderc^ a French soldier has departed a voluntary exile 
for India. Five years have elapse^ and a longing desire to re” 
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visit his country seizes on his mind. He emharks on board a Spa- 
nish ship for Europe — ^he delights himsel . ^th the prospect of 
revisiting his native places his iamily — ^the son whose hand is" to 
close his eyes. He draws near to St Helena, and while the re- 
collections of its illnstrious captive are crowding on his mind, a 
black flag is suddenly displayed from the rock, announcing that 
the * world’s great master’ had died there, forsaken and alone. 
The refraAn of the song embodies the leading idea of the whole 
composition. 

‘ Panrre soldat je reverrai la France ; 

La main d'un fils me fermera Us yeux' 

The very same skill and selection of incidents distinguish his 
comic ballads ; such, for instance, as the Marais of Carabas,-^ 
a most ludicrous picture of the pretensions of the restored no- 
blesse ; the Roi d' Yvetot, a political lesson administered to Buo- 
naparte, which it would have been well if he had followed; and 
^he exquisitely comic little piece of Le Senateurt in which an old 
dotard praises the attractions of his wife, and the attentions of 
his friend the senator, in a way which makes the grounds of the 
senator’s complaisance transparent to all the world except the 
husband himself. 

The following piece, entitled La pemvre Femmct from the 
present volume, which we shaA attempt (with due diffidence) 
to render into English in the measure of the original, pos- 
sesses a merit of the same kind, ft is a picture, in a few 
stanzas, of the life of an actress, — ^its thoughtless gaiety and pro- 
digality in prosperity, its misery and -destitution when misfor- 
tune and disease have taken its place. 

It snows, it snows, but on the pavement still 
She kneels and prays, nor lifts her head ; 

Beneath these rags through which the blast blows shrill, 
Shivering she kneels, and waits for bread. 

Hither each morn she gropes her weary way, 

Winter and summer, there is she. 

Blind is the wretched creature I well>a*day I — 

Ah ! give the blind one charity ! 

Ah I once far different did that form appear ; 

That sunken cheek, that colour wan, 

The pride of thronged theatres, to hear 
Her voice, citraptured Paris ran : 

111 smiles or tears before her beauty's shrine, 

Which of us has not bowed the knee ? — 

Who owes not to her charms some dreams divine ? 

Ah ! give the blind one charity t 
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How oft when from the crowded spectacle, 

Homeward her rapid course flew ; 

. Adoring crowds would on hw footsteps dwell, 

And loud huzzas her path']^ursue. 

To hand her from the glittering car, tlmt bore 
Her home to scenes of mirth and glee, 

How many rivals throng’d around her door — 

Ah ! give the blind one charity. 

When all the arts, to her their homage paid, 

How splendid was her gay abode ; 

What min'ors, marbles, bronzes were displayed, 

Tributes by love on love bestow’d : 

How duly did the muse her banquets gild. 

Faithful to her prosperity : 

In every palace wul the swallow build I— - 
Ah! give the poor one charity I 

But sad reverse— sudden disease appears ; 

Her eyes are quenched, her voice is gone, 

And here, forlorn and poor, for twenty years, 

The blind one kneels and begs alone. 

Who once so prompt her generous aid to lend ? 

What hand more liberal, frank, and free. 

Than that she scarcely ventures to extend ? — 

Ah I give the poor one charity I 

Alas for her! for faster falls the snow. 

And every limb grows stiff with cold ; 

That rosary once woke her smile, which now 
Her frozen Angers hardly hold. J 

If bruised beneath so many woes, her heart 
By pity still sustain’d may be. 

Lest even her faith in heaven itself depart. 

Ah ! give the blind one charity. 

Two other gloomy sketches from life are entitled Le Fagor 
bondt and Jacques. In the former, a wretched mendicant, poor 
and miserably old, as he lays him down to die in a ditch by the 
wayside, vents hie complaints against that society which refuses 
him the means of existence, and then expels him from its 
bosom for offences which misery alone has prompted. The 
latter is a scene from the amien regime-.-a. darkly coloured pic- 
ture of the sufferings of the poor, when, amidst disease, distress, 
and destitution, their last resources arc wrung from them by 
taxation. The wife tries to awaken her husband from his sleep, 
which she knows not to bo the sleep of death — by the iutelli- 
genco that the tax-gatherer is demanding admittance. 
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* Jacque, il me faut troubler ton aomme : 

Dans le village un gros huissier, 

Rude et court, snin du messier, 

G’est pour I’impdt, las I mon pauvre homme. 
Lovo*toi,0lacque, leve*toi, 

Voici venir I’huissier du Roi. 

* Regarde, le jour vient d’6clore. 

Jamais se tard tu n’as dormi. 

Pour vendre chez le vieux Kemi, 

On saissigsalt avant I'anrpre. 

Leve*toi, Jacque, leve>toi, 

Voici venir Thuissier du Roi. 

* Pas un sous ! Dieu ! je crois I'entendre ; 

Rcoute, Ics chiens aboyer. 

Demande un mois pour tout payer; 

Ah ! si le roi ponvait attendrc. 

Leve>toi, Jacque, leve-toi, 

Voici venir Thuissier du Roi. 

< Pauvres gens I’impot nous deponille. 

Nous n’avons, accables de maux. 

Pour nous, ton p^re et six marmots, 

Rien que ta bcche et ma qnenouille. 

Leve>toi, Jacque, leve>toi, 

Voici venir I’huissier du Roi. 

* On compte avec cette mesure 
Un quart d’arpent cher afferm^. 

Par la misere il est fume, 

II est moissonne par I’usure. 
liove-toi, Jacque, leve>toi, 

Voici venir Thuissier du Roi. 

* Beaucoup do peine et peu de lucre. 

Quand d’un pore anrons nous la chair ? 

Tout ce que nonrrit est si cher, 

Kt le sel anssi notre sucre. 

Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi, 

Voici venir I'hnissier du Roi. 

* Du vin soutendrait ton courage, 

Mais les droits i’ont bien rencher ; 

Pour en bojre un pen, inon cheri, 

Vends mon anneau de inariage. 

Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi, 

Voici venir I’liuissier du Roi. 
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< lUrHmii In qtie Uni Bon tee^ 

Te donne rioheirt et rtpM ? 

Qae lont aux tieh4» let i^ii|>dtt? 

Qoelqnei rate de plat dam lenr ghinge. 

LevO'toi, Jacque, lere-toi. 

Void venir rhuisner da 

* II entre : O del, qne doit je etaindre ! 

Tu ne die mot ; qa^e paleor ! 

Hicr ta te pldot de la dofilear^ 

Toi, qui aouffret ttnt saOt te plaindre. 

Leve-toi, Jaeque, leve*toi, 

Void venir rbuissier du Roi. 

* EUe appelle en vain ; il rend Tame. 

Pour qni g’epuisse a travailler. 

La inort ett un donx oreiUer. 

Bonnes gens priez poor sa femme. 

Love-toi, Jaeque, leve-toi. 

Void, Monsieur, I’huissier dn Roi.’ 

Beranger’e daily personal experience of the annals of the poor^ 
gave him a great advantage over his rivals in the truth and vigour 
with which he depicts those scenes of suffering * beneath the huts 

* where poor men lie.' Ho had seen something Offthe difficulty 
of dividing among many the scanty meal which was barely suf- 
ficient for one, and of the poor wife selling her marriage- ring, 
her last remembrance of happier days, to procure a little wine 
for her dying husband — of the fatal connexion, and almost neces- 
sity, which exists between want and crime ; and with every year 
the woes of society seem to make a deeper impression on him. 
In his earlier years he drowned them in the excitement of per- 
sonal warfare with kings and cabinets ; he forgot them in the 
love of Lise, or banished them by joyous cups of * Chamber- 

* tin and Romance.' But now, hiS political mission, as he him- 
self says, terminated ; — the noise and tumult of political polemics 
at an end, the giddy fervour and excesses of youth tempered and 
chastised by the sorrowful experience of age, — his mind seems to 
turn with a livelier and closer sympathy to the contemplation 
of those evils which unhappily deform the frame of society, and 
to dwell with earnestness upon oVery scheme, even though, in 
the eyes of others, it wear a visionary character, which seems to 
hold out the promise of a remedy. Across the pretended raillery 
of the song entitled * Ltsfous^ it is not difficult, we think, for 
instance, to discover that St Simon is spoken of as one of those 

* madmen' to whom society may yet be indebted for its recon- 
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struetion upon a better footing. He Momt to mo more dktinetiy 
than be formerly did, tbe eomparatiTO insignifioaaee of the ol^ 
jects which had once appeared to him so important, so intimately 
connected with the wellbeing of mankind ; how littl^the strug- 
gles of parties, or the triumph of one over another, really do to 
advance the interests of humanity, or widen the sphere of hap- 
piness ; and almost to wish, that instead of * giving up to party 

* what was meant for mankind* — instead of wasting the labours of 
his muse on men and measures, already forgotten, or in the 
course of being so, he had devoted the earlier part of his career, as 
he has done the later, to the contemplation of the more serious 
problems of society and existence ; and, instead of flitting over 
tbe surface of all things on the wings of ridicule, bad applied 
his loftier powers of eloquence and pathos to the correction or 
cure of those evils by which they have been so long afflicted. 

Under the influence of those more earnest and exalted views, 
his later compositions approach more and more to the nature of 
odes — a title which, even at an earlier period, was bestowed upon 
them by Constant. Many of the most striking and impressive 
pieces in tbe present volume, such as the * Ju^ Errant,* * Let 

* qualre Ages histariqueSi * ‘ Le Suicide^* * UAlchimistef have 
scarcely any thing of the character of songs. They are truly 
odes conceived in the pure classical spirit of antiquity, not in 
that pseudo classic taste which at one time rendered the very 
name of ode in France synonymous with every thing tedious ana 
commonplace. What is a dithyramb ? said some one about 
that time, not very familiar with ancient metres. O ! something 
toorse than an ode^ replied the friend to whom the question was 
addressed. Boranger’s odes, we think, would suggest very dif- 
ferent emotions. Their scene is laid in the world about us, not 
on Olympus or Parnassus ; their machinery consists in human 
passions, feelings, and errors, not in mythological visions, or 
poetical personifleations of virtues and vices; but they have bor- 
rowed from classical antiquityi or rather both have inhaled 
from the same great source of inspiration, their simple grandeur, 
their train of reflection and thought coming home to the bosoms 
of all, and that grace, precision, and polish of expression, which 
gives unity and completeness to the whole. 

We have already said that the songs on political subjects arc 
by no means the most interesting part of the contents of the 
present volume. To later events Beranger scarcely alludes. 
The songs entitled * La Eestauration de la Chanmn,* and * A 

* mes Amis devenus Ministres^* and tbe * Conseil auas Beiges^* 
are almost the only two in which such subjects are touched upon. 
The irony in the latter, when he alludes to his own attach*' 
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ment to kinp;8, is bitter enough ; nor is it difficult to perceive that, 
but for the influence of old recollections} bis friends the Minis- 
ters, and the Monarch himself, might probably cut very much the 
same flgute in a forthcoming volume of poems, as Charles X. 
with his Paladins, the Vatismenils, Marcbangys, Villeles, and 
Argensons, did in its predecessors. Increasing years, and a 
calmer temperament, probably have had their influence too, in 
tempering his satirical vein. The poet, 

‘ Who could not Inrook at all that sort of thing 

In his hot youth, when Georgo the Third was King'— 

may be allowed to view matters with a more philosophic eye in 
the times of William the Fourth. Of the songs directed against 
his old enemies the Bourbons, the only one of remarkable merit, 
and whiob, indeed,‘has all the point and felicity of allusion 
which distinguished his earlier political satires, is Denyst Maitre 
^Ecote, in which the old story of Dionysius turning schoolmaster 
at Corinth, after his expulsion from Syracuse, is very dexter- 
ousljr applied to the fortunes of Charles X. Beranger seenas 
to think it necessary to make a sort of apology for directing his 
satire against an absent and a fallen man ; but assuredly he is 
the last person who could well be accused of kicking the dead 
lion. Pointed as the satire is, it is less stinging and personal 
than some of those attacks which the poet ventured to publish 
while the object of his satire was beside him, surrounded by 
all the terrors of power. The following song was written during 
his nine months* imprisonment in La ForcCf after his second con- 
viction for libel in 1829. 

* Denys, chass^ do Syracuse, 

A Corinthe so fait pedant; 

Ce roi quo tout nn peuplo accuse, 

Pauvre et dechn, so console en groiidant. 

Maitre d’ecole, au nioins il prime. 

Son bon plaisir fait et defait les lois. (bis.) 

II regno encor, car il opprimo. 

Jamais I'exil n’a corrig<3 les Rois. 

* Sur lo diner do chaqne cl6ve 
Le Tyran des Syracusans, 

Conune imp6t, chaque jour preleve 

Trois quarto des noix, du miol ot dos raisins. 

Car, dit-il, qu’on le reconnaisse 

J’ai droit sur tout, jo Tai pronvo cent fois. 

Baisez la main ; je vous cii laisso. 

Jamais Texil u’a corrigu les Rois. 
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* Uq sournois, dernier de sa clasge> 

Au has d’un thdme mal toum6« 

Met ces mots : Grand Roi, qu’nn Diea fasse 

Perir tons ceux qui vons ont detr6u4 1 
Vite an prix au sot qui Tadule I 
Mon fils, dit-il, tout sceptre est au grand poids. 

Sois mon second ; prcnds la ferule. 

Jamais I’exil n’a corrigd les Rois. 

* Un autre en secret vient lui dire— - 
Seigneur, un ecolier transcrit, 

Lk has, je crois, quelquo satire. 

C’est contre vous ; Car voyez comme il rit. 

Ce maitre d'bameur repressive, 

De Taccus^ courant tordre les doigts, 

Dit, Je ne veux plus qu’on ecrive, 

J.*imnia I’cxil n’a corrigc les Rois. 

' Revant un jour qne Ton conspire, 

Revant qu’il court des grands dangers, 

Ce foil, tremblant pour son empire, 

Voit ses marmots narguer deux etrangers. 

Chcrs etrangers, dans ce repaire 
Entrez, dit>ii, sur eux vengez mes droits, 

Frappez : pour eux je suis un pere — 

Jamais I’exil n’a corrigc les Rois. 

* Enfin, pkres, mkres, g^'and-mkres, 

De manit enfant trop bien fesse, 

L’accablant de plaintes amkres, 

L’ancieii tyi'an de Corintlie est ebasse. 

Mais pour agir encore en maitre, 

Mandire encor sa patrie et ses lois, 

Le pedant Denys sc fait pr^tre. 

Jamais I’exil n’a corrigc les Rois.’ 

Tho other songs on similar subjects, ‘ Mea Jbura Graa dfi 

* 18S9,’ in which the poet, confined in his prison, witnesses 
from his windows the gaiety of tho Parisian carniv^ ; and the 

* Dix miUe Francaf in which he apportions, with considerable 
hnmour, the amount of his fine, are both good, but not among 
the first class of his songs. Next to the song we liave quoted, 
we should bo inclined to place * The Prediction of Nostrada- 

* mns, or the Year Two Thousand,* in which the poet sup- 
poses tho last descendant of the kings of France, then a repub- 
lic, arriving a poor famished mendicant from Rome, entreating 
charity at tho gate of that Louvre which bad been the palace 
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of his progonitorSf and MCMving it at the hands of the descen- 
dant of a regicide. 

* Mo! qui suis n4 d'un vienx sang regicide, 

Je fais I’autndne an dernier de nos RoU ! * 

Bat onr space grows limited, and we prefer passing from 
politics to matters more personal to the feelings of the poet 
himself. We shall conclude with one of his songs, in which 
he ‘announces his intention of bidding adieu to the public, and 
hanging his harp upon the wall before his right hand have lost 
its cunning. * Quand a moi,* says he, in affecting language, 

< qui jusqu’d present, n’at'ea qu’d me louer de la jeunesse, je 

< n’attendrai pas quelle me crie : Arriere bon homme ! luisso 

* nous passer ! Ce que I'ingrate pourrait faire avant peu. Jo 

< sore de la lice pendant que j’ai encore la force do m’en eloi- 

* gner. Trop souvent, au soir de la vie, nous nous laissons sur- 

* prendre par le sommeil sur la chaise on il vient nous clouer. 

* Mieux vaudrait aller Pattendre au lit dont alors on a si grand 

* besoin. Je me hdte de gagner le mien, quoiqu’il soit un peu 
‘ dur.* This valedictory ode, entitled * Adieu, Chansons,* we shall 
endeavour to translate—with no great hopes, we must confess, 
of success — but with the certainty that those who know Be- 
ranger^s works best, will be the most disposed to regard our 
attempt with indulgence. 

Of late, to keep my fading garland green, 

1 tried to give some sportive measure birth ; 

When, lo 1 beside me was the Fairy seen, 

My nurse of yore beside the tailor’s hearth. 

* The wind,’ she said, * upon thy head blows bleidc, 

The nights grow dark and long, and chili the sky ; 

With twenty years the voice may well bo weak, 

'riiat never sang bat when the storm was high.' 

Then, songs, adieu ! Bare is my wrinkled brow ; 

’Tis time the bird were hush’d — the storm begins to blow. 

* Those days are over when tlio heart would bound, 

And like a harp to every tone reply ; 

When mirth its playful lightnings scattered round, 

And made a sunshine in the darkest sky. 

Now narrower grows the heaven, more deep the gloom : 

No more the joyous laugh of friends will flow : 

Where are they sleeping ? In the silent tomb 
Lisette herself is hut a shadow now.’ 

Theuj songs, adieu 1 Bare is roy wrinkled brow ; 

'Tis time the bird were huBird>— the storm begins to blow. 
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< Bless thou thy lot. Thv simple striaas have led 
The highborn muse to oe the poor man’s gaest^ 

And wafted on the wings of song, have sped 
Their way to many a rude unTetter’d breast. 

The orator a learned throng must find, 

Thou didst more boldly against kings conspire, 

And to the ditties of the street hast join’d 
The high and solemn accents of thy lyre 1’ 

Then, songs, adieu I Bare is my wrinkled brow 

’Tis time the bird were hush’d — tho storm begins to blow. 

< Thy pointed shafts that never spared the throne, 

Faiist as they fell, were gathered from the plain ; 

From hand to band conveyed, and boldly thrown 
• By laughing thousands to their goal again. 

In vain that throne its thunders would recall. 

Three days, and rusty muskets, tamed its pride. 

For every shot which pierced its purple pall, 

Who but the muse of song the charge supplied ?* 

Then, songs, adieu t Bare is my wrinkled brow ; 

’Tis time the bird were hush’d-— the storm begins to blow. 

‘ * Proud was thy share in that immortal strife. 

When men from plunder turn’d in scorn away ; 

The bright remembrance, crowning all thy life. 

Shall gild with sunshine its declining day. 

Go thou, to younger years repeat the tale, 

Guide thou their bark— point out the rocks below ; 

And when with pride France shall thy pupils hail, 

Warm thy cold winter at their youthful glow.’ 

Then, songs, adieu I Bare is my wrinkled brow; 

’Tis time the bird were hush’d— the storm begins to blow. 

Yes, gentle fairy, at the poet’s door 

Thou tapp’st in time, and warn’st him to bo gone. 

Soon in his garret shall he meet, once more. 

Oblivion, of repose tho sire and son. 

Haply some friends, old comrades in the fight, 

When I am gone, may wipe their eyes and say,— 

* We can remember when his star wax’d bright. 

And Heaven, before it waned, withdrew its ray I’ 

Then, songs, adieu I Bare is iny wrinkled brow ; 

’Tis time the bird were hush’d — the storm begins to blow. 

In thus leaving the arena while his powers are in their full 
vigour, and reserving to himself * some space betwixt the 
* theatre and grave,’ Bcranger probably consults his happiness 
and bis fancy ; though, on the part of the public, wo cannot but 
wish the period of his retirement bad been a little delayed. 
We bid adieu to him with admiration and regret, and, we ad- 
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‘ mity not mtfaoat a ^0 announcement} in his preface, 

of his detemui^tion^ H^ot jjid pablish more, is not to be taken too 
literany* * perjorles,’^. they say, * Jove laughs,* and 

.Apollo, we^ lUppos^ is jneil as indnl^ to the vows of poets. 
If, howfve^ how take leave of him as a song-writer, 

we sSaH M truly ^pipy. to hail him in his new character of 
an historical annalist. He announces his intention of amusing 
the aatnmh of age in ibat peaceful and modest retirement to 
which he looks forward, by the composition of a species of 
historical dictionary, embodying the recollections of a life spent 
under circumstances which gpive him access to almost every 
distinguished man of the time. Ho looks forward with plea- 
sure to the idea that this task, the discharge of which, he says, 
requires neither profound knowledge nor talent for prose wri- 
ting, may tend to correct erroneous opinions, to dispel calum- 
nious accusations, and to remove from great names and ac- 
tions that glaring or gloomy colouring with which the turbid 
atmosphere of party has invested them. He smiles at the thought, 
that one day perhaps his name may be known to the public only 
as the annalist,—* Le judicieux, le grave Bcranger ! ’ That 
contingency, however, is not very likely. That ho ma;^ be 
known as a pains- taking and candid writer of history is possible ; 
but his songs assuredly are immortal ; and the name which will 
be inscribed over his niche in the Temple of Fame, will be that 
by which he has so often designated himself, * Beranger le 
* Cbansonnier.* 
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Aut. XIII. — sur r etat de rimtructton Pvblique dans 

qmlqnes pays de CAUemagne^ et particuli^ement en Prusse. Par 
M. VicTon CousiNy Conseillcr d’Etat, Professeur do Philo- 
sophie, Membre de I’Institut et du Conseil Royal de I’lnstrne- 
tion Publiqiic. 8vo. INouvellO edition. Paris: 1838. 

2. Expose des Motifs et Projet de Loi sur T Instruction primairet 
presentes a la Chambre des Deputes ^ par M. le Ministre Secre- 
taire d’Btat de Tlnstruction Publiqiie. Seance du 2 Janvier^ 
1833. 

rW^iiE perusal of these documents has afforded us the highest 
gratification. We regard them as marking an epoch in the 
progress of national education, and directly conducive to results 
important not to France only, but to Europe. Tlie institutions 
of Germany for public instruction wo have long known and 
admired. We saw these, institutions accomplishing their end to 
an extent and in a degree elsewhere unexampled; and were con- 
vinced that if other nations attempted an improvement of their 
educational policy, this could only be accomplished rapidly, 
surely, and effectually, by adopting, as far as circumstances 
would permit, a system thus approved by^ an extensive expe- 
rience, and the most memorable success. Our hopes, how- 
ever, that the example of Germany could be turned to the 
advantage of England, arc but recent. What could be expected 
from a Parliament, which, as it did not represent the general 
interests, was naturally hostile to the general intelligence of the 
people? What could bo expected from a Church which dreaded, 
in the diffusion of knowledge, a reform of its own profitable 
abases ? But, though unaided by church or state, the progress 
of popular intelligence, if slow and partial, was unremitted. The 
nation became at length conscious of its rights : the reign of par- 
tial interests was at an end. A measure of political power was 
bestowed upon the people, which demanded a still larger measure 
of knowledge ; and the public welfare is henceforward directly 
interested in the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
great body of the nation. The education of the people, as an 
affair of public concernment, is thus, we think, determined. As 
the state can now only bo administered for the benefit of all. 
Education, as the essential condition of the social and individual 
well-being of the people, cannot fail of commanding the imme- 
diate attention of the Legislature. Otherwise, indeed, the recent 
boon to the lower orders of political power, would be a worthless, 
perhaps a dangerous gift. Intelligence is the condition of free- 
dom ; and unless an Education Bill extend to the enfranchised 
million an ability to exercise with judgment the rights the Re> 
VOL, LVII. NO. cxvi. 2 K 
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form Bill has conceded, the people must still, we fear, remain 
as they have been> the instruments, the dupes, the victims of pre- 
sumptuous or unprincipled ambition. * A man,’ (says Dr Adam 
Smith, who in this only echoes other political philosophers,) * a 

* man, without the proper use of the intellectual faculties of a 

* man, is, if possible, more contemptible than even a coward, and 

* seems to bo mutilated and deformed in a still more essential 

* part of the character of Human nature. Though the state 
' was to derive no advantage from the instruction of the inferior 

* ranks of the people, it would still deserve its attention, that they 

* should not be altogether uninstructed. The state, however, 
‘ derives no inconsiderable advantage from tbeir instruction. 

* The more they are instructed, the less liable they are to the 

* delusions of enthusiasm and superstition, which, among igno- 

* rant nations, frequently occasion tho most dreadful disorders. 

* An instructed and intelligent people, besides, are always more 

* decent and orderly than an ignorant and stupid one.* They 

* feel themselves, each individually, more respectable, and more 

* likely to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors, and they 

* are therefore more disposed to respect those superiors. They 

* are more disposed to examine, and more capable of seeing 
' through, the interested complaints of faction and sedition ; and 

* they are, upon th*at account, less apt to be misled into any 

* wanton or unnecessary opposition to tho measures of Govern- 

* raent. In free countries, where tho safety of Government 
‘ depends very much upon the favourable judgment which the 


* The following paragraph wc translate from an Austrian newspaper, 
{Observer, ) of November, 1820. The writer is speaking of the 
distiirbances which were then excited in many of the Oerinau towns 
against tho Jews, hot from whicli tiic provinces of Austria remained 
wholly exempt. In nil that regards the education of the lower orders 

* of the people, through national estahlishments of instruction, there is 
< hardly a country in Kuropc that, in this respect, has the advantage of 

* the Austrian .States. Tlio peasant in the country, tho artisan in the 
‘ town, must, throughout these dominions, have given due attendance 

* at school. Without tlio certificate of education and adequate profi- 
‘ ciency, uo apprentice is declared free of his craft ; and without exami- 

* nation on the more important doctrines of religion, no marriage is 

* solemnized. Even tho military receive all competent instruction in the 

* elementary bi'anchcs of knowledge through members wlio, for this 

* purpose, are trained to the business of teaching in the normal schools. 
‘ But ill proportion as education is diiFusod, is the possibility diminished 

* of the outhreakings of a rude fijrocity ; the more universal the 
‘ instruction of the lower orders, the more harmless becomes the 
‘ influence which thejlbeducated can exert upon the sound Judgment 
‘ of those jrho thus virtually ceast to bo any totter a putt the popu^ 
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* people may form of its conduct, it must surely be of the highest 

* importance that they should not be disposed to judge rashly 
‘ or capriciously concerning \t*~— Wealth qf'NationSy B. v. c* 1, 
Art. 2. 

Those (if there ar^ now any) who argue against the expe* 
dienoy of universal education, are not deserving of an answer. 
Those who, admitting this, maintain that tho supply of education 
should, like other articlesof industry, be loft to follow the demand, 
forget that here demand and supply are necessarily co>existent and 
co'extensive ; — that it Is education which creates the want which 
education only can satisfy. Those again who, conceding all this, 
* contend that the creation and supply of this demand should be 
abandoned by tho state to private intelligence and philanthropy, 
are contradicted both by reasoning and fact. This opinion, in- 
deed, has been rarely advanced in all its comprehension. Even 
those (as Dr Adam Smith) who argue that the instruction of the 
higher orders should be left free to private competition, still 
admit that the interference of tho state is necessary to ensure 
the education of the lower. All experience demonstrates this. 
No countries present a more remarkable contrast in this^respcct 
than England and Germany. In tho former, tho state has done 
nothing for the education of the people, and private benevolence 
more than has been attempted elsewhere ; in tho latter, tho go- 
vernment has done every thing, and left to private benevolence 
almost nothing to effect. The English people arc, however, 
the lowest, tho German people the highest, in the scale of know- 
ledge. All that Scotland enjoys of popular education above the 
other kingdoms of tho British Empire, she owes to the State ; 
and among the principalities of Germany, from Prussia down 
to Hesse- Cassel, education is uniformly found to prosper exact- 
ly in proportion to the extent of interference, and to tho un- 
remitted watchfulness of government. The general conclusion 
against the expediency of all public regulation of the higher 
instruction, is wholly drawn from particular instances of this 
regulation having been inexpediently applied. Even of these, 
the greater number are cases in which the state, having once 
conceded exclusive privileges under well-considered laws, never 
afterwards interposed to see that these laws were duly exe- 
cuted, and from time to time reformed, in accommodation to 
a change of circumstances. Tho English Universities, it is 
admitted, do not, as actually administered, merit their mo- 
nopoly. But, from this example, we would not conclude, with 
Smith, that all privileged seminaries are detrimental. On tho 
contrary, by showing that in Oxford and Cambridge the sta- 
tutory constitution has been silently subverted, we should argue 
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thft their ^rruption does not origipatp in the hut in its 
violation ; and from th^act that, while now abandoned by the 
state to private abuse, . they Accomplish nothing in proportion 
to their mighty iDeans,''WO should only maintain more strongly 
the necessity of public regulation and siipfi'intcndenco to enable 
tbc^ to accomplish every thing. The interference of the 
government may sometimes^.. we acknowledge, bo directly detri- 
men^l; and indirectly detrimental, we hold that it will always 
be, unless cons|ftnt^ an|| systematic. T.he ’stale may wisely 
estabiish, protect, and regulate ; but unless it continue a watch- 
ful inspection, the protected establishment will soon degenerate 
into a public nuisimee — >a monopoly for merely private advantage. * 
The experience of the last half century in Germany, has indeed 
completely set at rest the question. For thirty years, no Ger- 
man has been found to maintain the doctrine of Smith. In their 
generous rivalry, the governments of that country liavo practi- 
cally shown what a benevolent and prudent policy could effect 
for the university as for the school; and knowing what they 
have done, who is there will again maintain, that fur education 
as for trade, the state can prevent evil, but cannot originate 
good ? 

There are two countries in Europe which have excited the 
special wonder and commiseration of tho honest Germans ; — 
wonder at the neglect of the government — comtniseration for 
the ignorance of the people. These countries are Franco and 
England. The following is the last sample we have cueouutcrcd 
of ^cse feelings. 

‘ Things increuiblf. in Christendom. 

* England, in which country alone there arc annually execu- 

* ted more human beings than in several other countries taken 

* together, suffers two millions of her people to walk about in 

* utter ignorance, and abandons education to speculation and 

* chance as a matter of merely private concernment we mean 

* tho elementary instruction of the lower orders, for learning 
‘ there possesses as extensive, wealthy, "noble, [and maladminis- 

* tcred] establishments as are anywhere to be found upon the 

* globe. According to the documents before us, it appears that 

* out of a population of nine millions and a half, there are above 

* two millions without schools for their children. In London, ac- 

* cording to an accurate estimate, one-fourth of the inhabitants 

* are thus destitute. No wonder assuredly that crime is rife ! In 

* France, likewise, of forty-four thousand communes, twenty-five 

* thousand (more than a half) are without schools ; since the 
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' restoration of the King, above four hundred cloisters have been 

* re-established j but schools Wliat a blessed contrast is 

* presented to us by our German father-land ! ’ * 

Of these two partnersln disgrUte, Frdnce, 'which, even after 
the^ decline of popular schools consequent on the first revo- 
lution, remained far ahead of England in the education pf. the 
lower orders — France has been the first to throw off the nalional 
opprobrium, and has made a glorious start in the career of im- 
provement. The revolution of July gave the signal ; almost, the 
first act of the liberated state was an. attempt to meliorate the 
.system of public education, of which the education of the people 
constitutes tfie foundation ; and the enterprise hhs been continued 
with a perseverance fully equal to its promptitude. To shoti^ 
how much has been accomplished in so short a period, we quote 
the concluding paragraph of M. Cousin’s Expose. • 

‘ III fact, gentlemen, experience is our guide. This alone have we 
been anxious to follow, and this alone have we constantly pursued. 
There is not in this law to he found a single hypothesis. TJic prin- 
ciples and the procedures there employed have been supplied to us by 
facts : it does not embrace a single organic measure which has not 
been already successfully realized in practice. In the matter of public 
education, we are convinced that it is of far greater importance to re- 
gularize and meliorate what exists, than to destroy, in order to invent 
and renovate on the faith of hazardous theories. It has been, by 
labouring in conformity to these maxims, but by labouring without in- 
termission, that the present administration has been able to bestow on 
this important part of tlie public service a progressive movement 
so vigorous and regular. But we may affirm, without any exagge- 
ration, tliat there has been more done for primary education by the 
Government of .Inly, during the last two years, than by all the other 
Governments during the preceding forty. The first devolution was 
prodigal ip promises, but took no rare of their fulfilment. The 
Einjiirc exhausted its effortsiii the regeneration of secondary instruction, 
and did nothing for the education of the people. The Restoration, 
until the year 18:^8, annually devoted 50,000 francs (L.2083) to 
primary instruction. The IVliiiister of 1828 obtained from the Gham- 
bers 300,000 francs (L. 12,500.) The llevoliition of July has given 
us aimually a million, (L.4-.3,330) ; that is, more in two, than the Re 
storation in fifteen years. Such were the means; attend now to tho 
results. You arc an*are, gcntleuum, that primary instruction is Avholly 
dependent on the primary normal schools.t Its progress is corres 
pondent to that of these establishments. The JCmpire, under whicli 
the name of primary normal school was first pronounced, left but one* 


* Literaliirxeilung fner DciitscMands ]'olkschuUehrerf 1824, (Ju. 4j 
p. iO. ' 

I Seminaries for llio training of primary scboolmastors. 
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I'lie Restoration added fiye or six. We, ^entlemen/in two years, have 
not only perfected those previously existing, of which some wore only 
in their infancy, but have established more than thirty, of whiclt 
twenty are in full exercise — forming in each department a great focus 
of illumination for the people. Whilst Government was carrying roads 
through the departments of the West, we there disseminated schools : 
we were cautious in meddling with those dear to the habits of the 
country ; but have founded in the heart of Brittany the great normal 
school of Rennes^ . which will be soon productive^ and surrounded it 
witli similar cstabKslimcnts of dift’erent kinds — at Angers, at Nantes, 
at Poictiers. 'Hie South has at present more than five great primary 
noimial schools, of which some are already, and others will be soon, 
at work. In fine, geiitletUen, wc believe onrselves on the road to good. 
May your prudence appreciate ours ; may your confidence sustain ami 
encourage us ; and the time is nut distant when we shall be able to 
declare together — niinistorii, deputies, departments, communes — that 
Ave have accumplislicd, in so far us in us lay, the promises of the Rc- 
volntioii of .July, and of the charter of 1830, in all that more iniiiKs- 
diatclyrelatos to the education and true happiness of the people.' — P. IV . 

Such was the memorable progress mado previous to the com- 
mencement of the present year, when the important Law on 
Primary Instruction was ratified. Bat this progress and this law 
were professedly the oUkpring of experience. Of Avhat experi- 
ence ? Not of the experience of France — of the very country 
whose Avholc educational system stood in need of creation or 
reform, — but of that country whoso institutions for instruction 
were, by all competent to an opinion, acknowledged to afford the 
highest model of perfection. In resolving to profit by the 
experience ol' the German States, and in ])articular of Prussia, 
we cannot too highly applaud the wisdom of the French govern- 
ment. Nor could a wiser choice have been made of an indivi- 
dual to examine the nature of the pattern institutions, and to 
report in regard to the mode of can'ying their accommodation 
into effect. M. Cousin, by whose counsel it is probable the plan 
w^as originally recommended, was, in the summer of 1831, com- 
missioned to proceed to Germany ; and his observations on the 
state of cducattou in that Country, transmitted from time to 
time to the Minister of Public Instruction, constitute the present 
Report. No one could certjiinly have been found better quali- 
fied to judge ; no one from Avhom there was less cause to appre- 
hend a partial judgment. A profound and oi’igiiiul thinker, a 
lucid aitd eloquent writer, a scholar equally at homo in ancient 
and modern learning, a philo.8uphcr superior to all prejudices of 
age or country, party or profession, and whose lofty eclecticism, 
seeking truth under every form of opinion, traces its unity even 
through the most hostile systems, — M. Cousin was, fi'om his 
universality both of thought and acquirement, the man in 
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France able adequately to determine what a scheme of national 
education ought in theory to accomplish ; and from his famili- 
arity with German literature and philosophy, prepared to appre- 
ciate in all its bearings what the German national education 
actually performs. Without wavering in our admiration of M. 
Cousin’s character and genius, we freely expressed on a former 
occasion our dissent from the fundamental principles of his phi- 
losophy ; and with the same sincerity, wo now declare, that 
from the first page of his Report to the last, there is not a state- 
ment or opinion of any moment in which we do not fully and 
cordially agree. This work indeed recommends itself as one 
of the most unbiassed wisdom. Once persecuted by the priests, 
M. Cousin now fearlessly encounters the derision of another 
party as the advocate of religious education ; nor does the me- 
mory of national calamity or of personal wrong withhold him 
from pronouncing the Prussian government the most enlighten- 
ed in Europe. He makes no attempt to soothe the vanity of 
his countrymen at the expense of truth ; and his work is, 
throughout, a disinterested sacrifice of seif to the importance of 
its subject. His ingenuity never tempts him into unnecessary 
speculation ; practice already approved by its result is alone 
anxiously proposed for imitation,— relative and gradual ; and the 
strongest metaphysician of France traces the failure of the edu- 
cational laws of his country to their metaphysical character. 
The Report is precisely what it ought to be — a work of details ; 
but of details so admirably arranged, that they converge natu- 
rally of themselves into general views ; while the reflections by 
which they are accompanied, though never superficial, are of 
such transparent evidence as to command instant and absolute 
assent. This is indeed shown in the result. The Report was 
published. In defiance of national self-love and the strongest 
national antipathies, it carried conviction throughout France ; 
a bill framed by its author for primary education, and founded 
on its conclusions, was almost immediately passed into a law; 
and M. Cousin himself, (now a peer of France,) appointed to 
watch over and direct its execution. Nor could the philosopher 
have been intrusted with a more congenial office ; for, in the 
language of his own Plato, — * Man cannot propose a higher and 

* holier object of deliberation than education itself, and all that 
‘ appertains to it.’ M. Cousin’s exertions, wo are confident, 
^vill be crowned with the success and honour they deserve. The 
benefit of his legislation cannot be limited to Franco ; a great 
example has been set, which must be imitated ; and other na- 
tions than his own will bless the philosopher for their intelli- 
gent existence. * J uventutem recto formate,’ says Melancthon, 

* paulo plus est quam expugnarc Trojam and to transplant the 
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educatioa of Prussia into France, is a more glorious triumph 
in the eye of reason, than the victories of Austerlitz and Jena. 

Tiie Report of M. Cousin consists of two parts. The former, 
extending to about one-fourth of the volume, contains a cursory 
view of German education from the elementary schools up to the 
universities, as observed during a day’s stay at Frankfort, and 
a five days’ journey through the slates of Saxony. The latter 
is solely devoted to a detailed exposition of Prussian education, 
which the author enjoyed the most favourable opportunities of 
studying, in all its departments, during a month’s residence at 
Berlin. This part is, however, not yet fully published. Of 
the four heads which M. Cousin promises to treat, (viz. 1. The 
general organization of public instruction ; 2. The primary in- 
struction ; 3. Instruction of the second degree, or the gymnasia ; 
4. The higher instruction, or the universities,) the two first 
alone appear. We anxiously hope that nothing may occur to 
prevent the speedy publication of the last two. If we found 
fault, indeed, with the Report at all, it would be, not for what it 
contains, but for what it docs not. We certainly regret that it 
was impossible for M. Cousin to extend his observations to some 
other countries of Germany. Bavaria would have afforded a 
fine field of study ; and the primary schools of Nassau are justly 
the theme of general admiration. In the present Article we 
must limit our consideration to the second Report j and taking 
advantage of M. Cousin’s labours, and with his principal autho- 
rities before us, shall endeavour to exhibit, in its more important 
features, a view of the organization of Primary Instruction in 
Prussia; reserving the higher and highest education — the 
gymnasia and universities — of (fcrraaiiy, for the subject of a 
future Article. 

Before entering ou the matter of primary education, it is 
necessary to premise an account of the general organization of 
Public Instruction in Prussia. — The Ministry of Public In- 
struction and Worsliip there forms a distinct department of ad- 
ministration. It is composed of a minister and a council divided 
into three sections — for worship — for education — for medicine ; 
each consisting of a certain number of counsellors and a direc- 
tor. Of the first, the counsellors arc principally ecclesiastics ; 
and of the second, principally laymen. The mode in which the 
minister and his council govern all the branches of public in- 
struction throughout the monarchy, is thus luminously explain- 
ed by M. Cousin. 

* Prassia ia divided into ion Provinces; via.. East Prussia, West 
.Prussia, Posen, Pomerania, Brandenburg, Silesia, Saxony, Westpha- 
lia, Cleves, and tlie Lower Rhine. 

‘ Each of these provinces is subdivided into JJe^MrtmeHls 
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unffsbezirke) comprehending a territory more or less extensive. Each 
of these departments is divided into Circles^ (^Kreise,) less than our 
arrondissements, and larger than our cantons ; and each of these circles 
is again subdivided into Communes (Cemeinde). Each department 
has a kind of council of prefecture called the Heffcnet/, (^Regierun^t) 
which has its Presideuf, nearly correspondent to our prefect, with 
this difference, that the president of a Prussian Government hw much 
less power over his council than our prefect over liis ; for, in Prus- 
sia, all affairs belong to the regency, and aro determined by the ma- 
jority of voices. As each department has its president, so every 
province has its Supreme President (^Oberpraesident). 

‘ All the degrees of public instruction arc correlative to the dif- 
ferent degrees of this administrative hierarchy. Almost every pro- 
vince has its university. East and West Prussia, with the Duchy 
of Posen, which aro conterminous, have the University of Koen- 
igsberg ; Pomerania, the University of Greifswald ; Silesia, that 
of Breslau ; Saxony, that of Halle ; Brandenburg, that of Berlin ; 
AV'^cstplialia, the imperfect University (called the Academy) of Mun- 
ster ; the Tlhcnish provinces that of Bonn. Each of these Uni- 
versities has authorities appointed by itself, under the superintend- 
ence of a Poind Commissioner, named by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, with whom he directly corresponds ; a functionary answer- 
ing to the Curator of the older German Universities. This office is 
always intrusted to some person of consideration in the province : it is 
substantially an honorary appointment ; but there is always attached 
to it a certain emulumeiit, tor it belongs to the spirit of the Prussian 
goveriimcTit to employ very few unpaid functionaries. It is of the «a- 
ture of aristocratic governments to Jiave many offices without salary, 
as is seen in England; but such a system is unsuitable to governments 
at once popular and monarchical, like Prussia and Franco ; and were 
it carried to any length in cither country, nothing less would en- 
sue than a change in the form of the government. It would be in 
vain to expect that gratuitous duties would be performed by all 
the citizens adequate to their discharge ; those of small fortunes would 
soon tire of them ; they would gradually be confided to those of 
larg(!^ fortunes, who, at last would govern alone. In Prussia all 
functionaries aro paid; and as no office is obtained till after rigid 
examinations, all are enlightened ; and moreover, ns they are taken 
from every class, they carry into the discharge of their duties 
the general spirit of the conntry, at the same time that they 
contract the habits of the government. Here is manifested the 
system of the Imperial government with ns ; it is that of every popular 
monarchy. A Iloyal Commissioner has duties whicli he is com- 
pelled to fulfil; whatever may be his consideration in other re- 
spects, in this he is a ministerial officer, accountable to the Minister. 
The^ Iloyal Commissioners are alone intermodinl between the Uni- 
versities and the Ministry. The Universities thns hold almost imme- 
diately of the Ministry. No provincial authority, civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, has the right of interfering in their affairs ; they belong only tg 
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the state^: thu ii their pririleffe and their' raarantee. 1 will speak 
to you again in detail of their internal oi^iuzation ; it is enough, at 
present,^ to mark the relation which they hold to the central adminis* 
tration in the general economy. 

‘ If the Unirersities belong exclusively to the state, the same is not 
the case with the schools of secondary insti'uction. In Prussia these 
are considered as in a g^eat measure provincial. In every province 
of the monarchy, under the Supreme President of the province, there 
is an institution holding of the Ministry of Public Instruction, and in 
a certain sort representing it in its internal organization ; this insti- 
tution is G^led the Provincial Consistory {ProoineiaUConsistoriuni). 
As the Ministry is divided into three sections, in like manner the 
Provincial Consistory ; the first, for ecclesiastical affairs, or Consistory 
properly so called {Consistorium') : the second, for public instruction, 
the Scnwl Board (SchuUCoUegiunt) : the third, for matters relative 
to public health, the Medical Board (Medicinal- Collegiuvi). This 
Provincial Consistory is salaried : all the members are nominated by 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Worship ; but at its head, and 
at the head of its sections, stands the Supreme President of the Pro- 
vince, to whom exclusively belongs the doty of correspondence, and 
who in this capacity corresponds with the Miutster of Public Instruc- 
tion, who is not, however,, his natural minister ; but in his quality of 
Supreme President, he corresponds with various Ministers on mat- 
ters relative to his province, although ho himself holds directly of the 
Minister of the Interior. This official correspondence of the President 
of the province with the Minister of Public Instruction, is only for- 
mal, and for the sake of concentrating the provincial administration. 
In reality, all authority is in the liands of the Consistory, of which 
each section deliberates separately, and decides on all subjects by a 
inajoritjr of voices. — I shall liore speak only of that section which 
is occupied with public education, viz., the School-Board. 

* I must first call your attention to an essential difference between 
the character of the public instruction, in Prussia, and that which it 
presents in the other states of Germany through which I passed. 
In these, at the centre, under a director or a minister, stands a Consis- 
tory, in a great measure ecclesiastical ; in Prussia, beside the minister, 
in place of a Consistory, there is a council, divided into three parts, one 
of which only is clerical, whilst the other two arc lay and scientific. 
This ^nncil has, therefore, no ecclesiastical character ; the sacerdo- 
tal spirit is here replaced by the spirit of the government ; the idea of 
the state predominant over all others. In like manner, in each pro- 
vince,^ if the composition of the Provincial Consistory be again too 
ecclesiastical, its separation into three sections, like the Ministry of 
Berlin, leaves to this body nothing clerical but the name. No doubt, 
the intimate relations of the School-Board with the Consistory proiicr. 
and Its peculiar duties, render it essentially religions; but it is princi- 
pally composed of lay memb^s, and completely free in its action. 

‘ Its special domain is secondary education, the Gymnasia, and 
those establishments intermediate between the schools or primary and 
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secondary instrnction, called and Superior Burgher Schools, 

(^Proggmnasim, Itoehere BuergersrJiulen.) It is necessary to obsenre, 
that the seminaries for training teachers of the primary schools 
(Semimrien pier Sehtillehrer,') our primary normal schools, are like- 
wise within Its province, and that in general it interposes on till the 
higher questions tuucliing primary education. 

* Along with the School Board, there is a Commission of Examu 
nation, (loissetischafdiehe Pru^ngs- Commission,^ usually composed of 
the professors of the university belonging to the province. This com- 
mission has two objects, — 1. To examine tlie pupils of the gymnasia 
who are desirous of passing to the university, or to revise the examen 
ad hoc, which these young persons sometimes undergo at the gym- 
nasium itself, (Abiturienten-ExameH,') by a review of the minutes and 
documents of this trial ; (it corresponds to our examination for Ba- 
chelor of Letters, without whicli no matriculation is competent in the 
Faculties :) 2. To examine those who come forward as teachers in the 
gymnasia ; and here there are different examinations for the different 
gradations of instruction — oiiefor masters of tlie lower classes, (^Lehrer,') 
—another for masters of the higher classes, ( Oberlehrer) — a third, in 
fine, for rectors (correspondent to our provisors), who arc always in- 
trusted witli the move important instruction. The first examination 
for simple masters {Lchrer) is the fundamental. Tlie Commission 
of Examination is tlie hoard that connects the secondary instruction 
with the higiier, us tlie School-Board connects tlie public instruction in 
the provinces with the central ministry of Berlin. 

‘ 1 he following is, in few words, tlie mechanism of the administration 
of popular education : — 

‘ If the universities belong exclusively to the state, and the schools 
of secondary instruction to the province, those of primary instruc- 
tion pertain principally to tlie department and to the commune. 

‘ Every commune ought to haveaschool, oven by the law of the state ; 
the pastor of the place is the natural inspector of this school, along 
with a communal committee of administration and superintendence, 
called Schulvorstaml. 

‘In urban communes, wlicro there are several schools, and estab- 
lisiiments for primary education of a higher pitch than the common 
country schools, the magistrates constitute, over the particular commit- 
tees of the several scliools, a superior committee, which superintends 
all tliese, and forms them into a harmonic system. TJiis committee is 
named Schuldcputation, or Schulcommisslon, 

* There is, moreover, at the principal place of the circle (Kreis) 
another inspector, whose sphere comprehends all the schools of tho 
circle, and who corresponds with the local inspectors and committeeiR 
This new inspector, whose jurisdiction is more extensive, is likewise 
almost always an ecclesiastic. Among the Catholics it is the dean. 
He has the title of School- fuspector of the Circle. (^KreiS’Schul-In~ 
spector.) 

‘ Tlius^ tho two first degrees of authority in the organization of 
primary instruction are, in Prussia as in the whole of Germany, ec- 
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clesiastical ; but with these degrees the ecclesiastical influence wholly 
terminates,, and the administrative commences. The inspector of 
each circle corresponds with the regency of each department, through 
its president. This regency, or council of department, has within 
it departmental'counsellors (^Regierungsraetlw^ charged with difierent 
functions, and among others a special counsellor for the primary 
schools, styled SchulrtUh ; a functionary, salaried like all his chllcagues, 
and who forms the link of the public instruction, with the ordinary 
departmental administration, inasmuch as, on tiib one side, he is no- 
minated on the presentation of the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
as, on the other, immediately on his appointment, ho forms, in his 
quality oi Schulrath, part of the council of regency, and thereby comes 
into connexion with the Minister of the Interior. The Schulrath 
reports to the council, which decides by a majority. He thus inspects 
the sctiools, animates and maintains the seal of the Schulin^ctormt 
of the Schnlvorstiiufle, and of the schoolmasters ; the whole corres- 
X^ondenco of the communal inspectors, and of the superior insx)ectors 
is addressed to him ; and it is he who conducts ul) correspondence 
relative to the schools, in name of the regency and through the pre- 
sident, with the x)rovinciaI consistories and the school-board, as well 
as with the hlinister of Public Instruction : in a word, the Schulrath 
is the real director of primary education in each regency. 

* 1 do not here descend into any detail ; I am only desuons of making 
you aware of the general mechanism of x>ublic instruction in Prussia. In 
recapitulation — primary instruction iscommiinal and departmental, and, 
at tbo same time, holds of the Minister of Public Instruction ; a double 
character, derived, in iny opinion, from the very nature of things, 
which requires equally the intervention of local authorities, and that 
of a higher liaiiu, to vivify and animate the whole. This double 
character is represented in the Schnli-ulh, who makes i)art of the 
Council of Department, and belongs at once to the? ministry of the In- 
terior, and to that of Public Instruction. Viewed on another side, all 
secondary instruction is dependent on the School Board, which makes 
part of the Provincial (lonsistory, and is nominated by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. All higher education, that of the universities, 
depends on the iloyal Commissioner, who acts nm1(?r the immediate 
authority of the minister. Nothing thus escapes the ministerial agency ; 
and at the same time, every sphere of public instruction lias in itself 
a sufficient liberty of operation. The universities elect their autho- 
rities. The School Board proposes and superintends the professors of 
the gymnasia, and is informed on all tlie matters of any consequence 
regarding primary instruction. The Schulrath, with the Council of 
Regency, or rather the council of regency on the report of the Schul- 
rnth, and after considering the correspondence of the inspectors and 
the committees, decides the greater x>art of the affairs of the infe- 
rior instruction. The Minister, without involving iiimsclf in the end- 
less details of pox>ular education, makes himself master of the results, 
directs the whole by instructions^ emanating from the centre, and 
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extending to every quarter the national unity. He does not coiw 
tinually intermeddle with the concerns of secondary instruction ; but 
nothing is donu without his confirmation, and he proceeds always on 
accurate and complete reports. It is tlic some with the universities ; 
they govcni themselves, hut according to the laws which they receive. 
The professors elect their Deans and their Rectors ; but they themselves 
are appointed by tho Minister. In the last analysis, the aim of the 
whole organization of public instruction in Prussia is to leave details 
to the local authorities, and to reserve to the Minister and his_GOunciI 
the direction and impulsion of the whole.* 

* 

The state of primary education in Prussia, M. Cousin exhi- 
bits under the two heads of the Law and its Results, i. e. 

I. Tho organization of primary instruction, and the legisla- 
tive enactments by which it is governed ; and, 

II. What these legislative enactments have accomplished, or 
the statistics of primary instruction. 

Wo must limit our consideration to tho former head alone ; 
where M. Cousin gives in his own arrangement that portion of 
the law of 1810 — tho educational digest of Prussia — which re- 
lates to the primary instruction. Wo shall endeavour to afford 
a somewhat detailed view of this important section of the Report. 
Tho more interesting provisions of the law we shall give at 
large ; the others abbreviate or omit. 

I. Duty of Parents to send their Children to School. (Schul- 

pflichtigkeit.) 

In Prussia, as in the other states of Germany, this duty has 
been long enforced by law. The only title of exemption is 
tho proof that a competent education is furnished to the 
child in private. The obligation commences at the end of the 
fifth, (though not strictly enforced till the beginning of the 
seventh,) and terminates at the conclusion of the fourteenth 
year. None are admitted or dismissed from school before these 
ages, unless on examination, and by special permission of the 
committee of superintendence. During this interval, no child 
can remain away from school unless for sufficient reasons, and 
by permission of the civil and ecclesiastical authority ; and a 
regular census, at Easter and Michaelmas, is taken by the com- 
mittees and municipal authoritios, of all the children com- 
petent to school. Parents, tutors, and masters of apprentices, 
are bound to see that due attendance is given by the children 
under their care ; and the schoolmasters must, in a prescribed 
form, keep lists of attendance, to bo delivered every fortnight 
to the committees of superintendence. Not wholly to deprive 
parents, 8;c. of the labours of their ohildrsn, tho school hours 
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are so arranged that a certain lime each day is left free for their 
employment at home. Do parents, &o. neglect their responsi- 
bility in sending their children pnnetually to school ?-— counsel, 
remonstrance, punishments, always rising in severity, are ap- 
plied; and if every means ineffectual, a special tutor or co- 
tutor is assigned to watch over the education of the children. 
Jewish parents who thus offend, are deprived of their civil pri- 
vileges. To the same end the clergy, Protestant and Catholic, 
are enjoined to use their influence, to the extent and in the 
qaanner they may judge expedient ; their sermons, on the open- 
ing of the schools, ought to inculcate the duty of parents to 
afford their children education, and to watch over their regular 
attendance, and may even contain allusion to the most flagrant 
examples of these obligations neglected ; and they shall not ad- 
mit any child to the conferences previous, to confirmation and 
communion, Avithout production of the certificates of education. 

In the case of necessitous parents, means are to be taken to 
enable them to send their children to school, by supplying them 
with clothing, books, and other materials of instruction. 

II. Dvty of each Commune {Gemeinde*) to maintain^ at its car- 
pense, a primary school. 

Every commune, however small, must maintain an elementary 
school^ complete or incomplete ; that is to say, either fulfilling 
the whole complement of instruction prescribed by law, or its 
most essential parts. Every town must support burgher schoolSf 
one or more, according to its population. Petty towns of less 
than fifteen hundred inhabitants, and inadequate to the expense 
of a burgher school, are bound to have at least complete elemen- 
tary schools. In case a town cannot maintain separately, and 
in different tenements, an elementary and a burgber school, it 
is permitted to employ the lower classes of the burgher as an 
elementary school ; in like manner, but only in case of mani- 
fest necessity, it is allowed to use, as a burgher school, the lower 
classes of the gymnasium. In towns, the Jews may establish 
schools at their own expense, if organized, superintended, and 
administered by them in conformity to the legal provisions; 
they are likewise permitted to send their children to the Chris- 
tian schools, but can have no share in their administration.f 


* Gemeiiidef comminey may, with some inaccuracy, be translated 
pariah. 

f the statistical information subsequently given by our 

author, it appears that, in 1825, Prussia contained of inhaoitanta 
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The first conoem is to provide the elementary schools required 
iu the countrv. When possible, incomplete schools are every- 
where to be changed into complete ;,and this is imperative where 
two masters are required. To this end, the inhabitants of every 
rural commune are, under the direction of the public authori- 
ties, constituted into a Country-school^union {Landschulverein). 
This union is composed of all landed proprietors with or without 
children, and of all fathers of families domiciled within the ter- 
ritory of the commune, with or without local property. Every 
village, with the adjacent farms, should have its school-union 
and its school ; but in exception to this rule, but only as a tem- 
porary arrangement, two or more villages may unite : if, firstly, 
one commune be too poor to provide a school ; if, secondly, none 
of the associated villages bo distant from the common school 
more than two (English) miles in champaign, and one mile in 
hilly districts ; if, thirdly, there be no intervening swamps or 
rivers at any season difficult of passage ; and, fourthly, if the 
whole children do not exceed a hundred. If a village, by rea- 
son of population or difference of religion, bas already two 
schools for wliich it can provide, these are not to bo united ; 
especially if they belong to different persuasions. Circumstances 
permitting, separate schools arc to be encouraged. Mere differ- 
ence of religion should form no obstacle to the formation.of a 
school union ; but, in forming such an association of Catholics 
and Protestants, regard must be had to the numerical propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of each persuasion. The principal roaster 
should profess the faith of the majority, the subordinate master 
that of the minority.* Jews enjoy the advantages, but arc not 


12,256,725; — of public schools for both sexes, 20,887;— 

of public burgher or middle schools for hogsy 458; fox girl$y 278; in 
nil, 21,623 schools for ^rhnarg education. In these were employed 
22,261 masters} 704 mistresses} and 2,024 under master's nnS under 
mistresses } primart) teachersy in all 2.5,000 ; — ^affording public primary 
instraction to 871,210 Iwys, 792,972 girls } in all, to 1,664,218 cAt7</ren. 
Since that, the improvement has been rapid. 

* This liberality Is general thronghont Germany. If we are ever 
to enjoy the blessings of a national education in the United Kingdom, 
tiie same principle must bo universally applied. An established tmtircli 
becomes a nuisance, when ^as hitherto in England atid Ireland) it inter- 
poses an obstacle to the universal diffusion of religion and intelligence. 
We trnst that the boon conceded by our late monarch to his German 
dominions, may be extended, under his successor, to tho British Em- 
pire. By ordinance of George IV. dated Carlton House, 25th Jane 
1822, in reference to education in the county of Lingen, it is decreed, 
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permitted to interfere in tlie administration of these schools. If, 
m certain situationsi the junction of schools belonging to diiFci'> 
ent persuasions be found expedient, this must take place by 
consent of the two parties. Caro must, however, bo taken, in 
case of junction, that each sect has the means necessary for the 
religious education of its scholars. That neither party may 
have cause of anxiety, and that whatever it contributes to the 
partnership may bo secured in case of separation, the respective 
rights of the parties shall be articulately set forth, and ratified 
in a legal document. 

The law having ordained the universal establishment of pri- 
mary schools, goes on to provide for their support. This sup- 
port consists in securing, 1. a suitable salary to the schoolmas- 
ters and schoolmistresses, and a retiring allowance when unable 
to discharge their functions ; 2. A schoolhouse, with appertain- 
ances, well laid out, maintained in good order, and properly 
heated; 3. The furniture, books, pictures, instruments, and 
means requisite for instruction and exercise ; 4. The aid to be 
given to needy scholars. — The first provision is solemnly recog- 
nised as of all the most important. The local authorities are 
enjoined to raise the schoolmaster’s salary as high as possible. 
Though a general rule rating the amount of emolument neces- 
sarily accruing to the office cannot be established for the whole 
monarchy, a minimum, relative to the prosperity of each pro- 
vince, is to be fixed, and from time to time reviewed, by the 
provincial consistories. In regard to'the second ^ — schoolhouscs 
are to bo in a healthy situation, of sufficient size, well aired, 
&c. ; hereafter, all to be built and repaired in conformity to 
general models. Attached, must bo a garden of suitable size, 
&c., and apiplicable to the instruction of the pupils ; and, where 
possible, before the school-house, a gravelled play-ground, and 
place for gymnastic exercises. — The third provision comprises 
a complement of books for the use of master and scholar ; 
according to the degree of the school, a collection of maps, and 
geographical instruments, models for drawing and. writing, 
music, &c. instruments and collections for natural history and 
mathematics, the apparatus for gymnastic exercises, and, where 

(althouffk the Protestant be the established religion,) that in all places 
where the majority of the inhabitants are Catholic, the principal schoed- 
master shall bo of their persuasion. .The Lutheran schools to be under 
inspection of the Superintendent; the Catholic under that of the Arch- 
priest both bound to visit the schools regularly, to examine school* 
sciiolar, and to report to their respective consistories. 
( Weirtgart s Journal, 1822. Heft. 4. p. 21 .) 
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this is taught) the tools and machines requisite for technological 
instruction. In regard to the fmrth^ if there be no charity- 
school specially provided, every public school Im bound to affui d 
to the poor instruction, wholly or in part gratuitous ; as likewise 
the books and other necessaries of education. 

But, as considerable funds are required for the maintenance 
of a school established on such extensive bases, it is necessary 
to employ all the means which place and circumstances afford. 
We cannot attempt to follow M. Cousin through this part of the 
law, however important and wisely calculated are its regulations. 
We shall state only in general, that it is rccognisfed as a principle, 
that as the gymnasia and other establishments of public educa- 
tion of the same rank, are principally supported at the cost of 
the general funds of the state or province ; so the inferior schools 
are primarily, and, as far as possible, solely, maintained at the 
expense of the towns, and of the country^schuol unions. The 
support of these schools is of the highest civil obligation. In the 
towns it can be postponed to no other communal want; and in 
the country all landholders, tenants, fathers of families, must 
contribute in proportion to the rent of their property within the 
territory of the school* union, or to the produce of their industry ; 
this either in money or kind. Over and above these general con- 
tributions, fees also, {Sckulgeldy) regulated by the departmental . 
authorities, are paid by the scholars, but not levied by the school- 
master ; unless under particular circumstances it be deemed ex- 
pedient to commute this special payment into an augmentation 
of tlie general contribution. 

III. — General Objects and different Degrees of primary 

Education. 

Two degrees of primary instruction are distinguished by the 
law; the elementary schools and the burgher schools. The ele- 
mentary schools {JElementarschulen) propose the dcvelopement of 
the human faculties, through an instruction in those common 
branches of knowledge which are indispensable to the lower 
orders, both of town and country. The burgher schools {Buer- 
gerschulenf Stadtschulen)* carry on the child until he is capable 
of manifesting his inclination for n classical education, or for 
this or that particular profession. The gymnasia continue this 
education until the youth is prepared, either to commence his 


* Called likewise 3filtelschulen, middle schools, and Realschulen, 
real schools ; the last, because they are less occupied with the study 
of languages ( Verbalia) than with the knowledge of things (Sealia.') 
VOL. LVU. NO. CXVI. 2 L 
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^nraotical atndieii in common life, or hta higher and special sci- 
entific studies in the university. 

These dijBTerent gradations coincide in forming, so to speak, a 
great establishment of national education, one in system, and of 
which the parts, though each accomplishing a special end, are all 
mutually correlative. The primary education of which we speak, 
though divided into two degrees, has its peculiar unity and gene- 
ral laws} it admits of accommodation, however, to the sox, 
language, religion, and future destination of the pupils. 1. 
Separate establishments for girls should bo formed, wherever 
possible, corresponding to tbo elementary and larger schools for 
boys. 2. In those provinces of the monarchy {as the Polish) 
where a foreign languf^e is spoken, besides lessons fn the native 
idiom, the children shall receive complete instruction in Ger- 
man, which is also to bo employed as the ordinary language of 
the school. 3. DiflWcnoe of religion in Christian schools neces- 
sarily determines differences in religious instruction. This in- 
struction shall always be accommodated to the spirit and doc- 
trines of the persuasion to which the school belongs. But, as 
in every school of a Christian state, the dominan t spirit (common to 
all creeds) should be piety, and a profound reverence of the Deity, 
every Christian school may receive the children of every sect. The 
masters and superintendents ought to avoid, with scrupulous 
care, every shadow of religious constraint or annoyance. No 
school should bo abused to any purposes of proselytism ; and the 
children of a worship different from that of the school, shall not 
ho obliged, contrary to tlie wish of their parents or their own, 
to attend its religious instruction and exercises. Special masters 
of their own persuasion shall have the care of their religious 
education ; and, should it be impossible to have as many masters 
as confessions, the parettis should endeavour, with so much the 
greater solicitude, to discharge this duty themselves, if disincli- 
ned to allow their children to attend the religious lessons of the 
school. Christian schools may admit Jewish children, but not 
Jewish schools Christian children. The primitive destination of 
every school, says the law, is so to train youth that, with a 
knowledge of the relations of roan to God, it may foster in them 
the desire of ruling their life by the spirit and principles of 
Christianity. Tho school shall, therefore, betimes second and 
complete the first domestic training of the child to piety. Prayer 
and edifying reflections shall commence and terminate the day; 
and the master must beware that this moral exercise do never de- 
generate into a matter of routine. He must also see that the 
ehildren are constant in their attendance on divine service— (with 
other regulations to a similar effect.) Obedience to the laws, 
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loyaUy» and patriotism, tp be inculcated. No humiliating or in- 
decent castigation alloired ; and corporal punishment,. In geneirai* 
to be applied only in cases of necessity. Scholars found wholly 
incorrigible, in order to obviate bad example, to be at length 
dismissed. The pupils, as they advance in age, to he employed 
in the maintenance of good order in the scliool, and thus betimes 
habituated to regard themselves as active and useful members pf 
society. 

The primary education has for its scope the developoment of 
the diilerent faculties, intellectual and moral, mental and bodily. 
Every complete elementary school necessarily embraces the nine 
following branches : — 1. Religion ; — morality, established op the 
positive truths of Christianity; — 3. The German tongue, and in 
the Polish provinces, the vernacular language ; — 8. The elements 
of geometry and general principles of drawing; — 4<. Calculation 
and applied arithmetic ; — 5. The el clients oi physics, of gene- 
ral history, and of the history of Prussia; — 6. Singing; — 7. Wri- 
ting; — 8. Gymnastic exercises ;— 9. The more simple manual 
labours, and some instruction in the relative country occupa- 
tions. — -Every burgher school must teach the ten following 
branches: — 1. Religion and morals. 2. The German language, 
and the vernacular idiom of the province, reading, composition, 
exercises of style, exercises of talent, and the study of the national 
classics. In the countries of the German tongue, the modern 
foreign languages arc the objects of an accessory study. 3. Latin 
to a certain extent.* 4. The elements of mathematics, and in 
particular a thorough knowledge of practical arithmetic. 5. Phy- 
sics, and natural history to explain the more important pheno- 
mena of nature. 6. Geography, and general history combined ; 
Prussia, its liistory, laws, and constitution, form the object of a 
particular study. 7. The principles of design ; to be taught with 
the instruction given in physics, natural history, and geometry. 
8. The penmanship should be watched, and the Imnd exerci- 
sed to write with neatness and ease. 9. Singing, in order to 
devclnpe the voice, to afford a knowledge of the art, and to en- 
able the scholars to assist in the solemnities of the church. 10. 
Gymnastic exercises accommodated to the age and strength of 
the scholar. — Such is the miaimnm of education to be afforded 
by a burgher school. If its means enable it to attempt a higher 
instruction, so as to prepare the scholar, destined to a learned 
profession, for an immediate entrance into the gymnasium, the 


* Thu, we believe, is not universally enforced. 
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sctiool then takes the name of Higher Town Schoolt or Pr<^ynma~ 
stum {hShere Stadtschulet Progymnasium.)* 

Every pupil) on leaving school) should receive from his mas- 
ters and the committee of superintendence, a certificate of his 
capacity, and of his moral and religious dispositions. These 
certificates to be always produced on approaching the commu- 
nion, and on entering into apprenticeship or service. They are 
given only at the period of departure, and in the burgher schools, 
as in the gymnasia, they form the occasion of a great solemnity. 

Every half year pupils are admitted ; promoted from class to 
class : and absolved at the conclusion of their studies. 

A special order will determine the number of lessons to be given 
daily and weekly upon each subject, and in every degree. No 
particular books are specified for the diflerent branches in the 
primary schools ; they are left free to adopt the best as they ap- 
pear. For religious instruction in the Protestant schools, the 
Bible and catechisms. The younger scholars to have the Gospels 
and New Testament ; the older the whole Scriptures. Books of 
study to be carefully chosen by the committees, with concur- 
rence of the superior authorities, the ecclesliistical being spe- 
cially consulted in regard to those of a religious nature. For the 
Catholic schools, the bishops, in concert with the provincial 
consistories, to select the devotional books ; and, in case of any 
difference of opinion, the Minister of Public Instruction shall 
decide. 

Schoolmasters are to adopt the methods best accommodated 
to the natural devclopement of the human mind ; — methods 
which keep the intellectual powers in constant, general, and spon- 
taneous exercise, and are not limited to the infusion of a mecha- 
nical knowledge, f The committees are to watch over the inc- 


* We prefer in this, and some other respects, the order of the 
Bavarian schools. The boy is there prepared for the gymnasium^ 
which ho enters at fourteen, in the < Latin School,' which he enters at 
eleven. This is an establishment distinct from the burgher school. 
Of the histoi'y of education in Bavaria, we may, perhaps, take an 
opportunity of speaking. 

f The Bavarian Lehrplan fuer die Volkitchulen is excellent on this 
point ; and so, indeed, are all the German writers on education. The 
prevalent ignorance in our own country, even of the one fundamental 

S rinciple of instruction — ‘ that every scholar mast be his own teacher, or 
e will learn nothing;’ in other words, that the devclopement is precisely 
in proportion to the exertion of the faculty, — has been signally exposed, 
hoth through example and precept, by our townsman, Mr Wood 
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thods of the master, and to aid him by their council ; never to 
tolerate a vicious method, and to report to the higher authorio 
ties should their admonitions be neglected. Parents and guar- 
dians have a right to scrutinize the system of education by 
which their cliildren are taught ; and to address their complaints 
to the higher authorities, who are bound to have them carefully 
investigated. On the other hand, they are bound to co-operate 
with their private influence in aid of the public discipline: nor 
is it permitted them to withdraw a scholar from any branch 
of education taught in the school as necessary. 

As a national establishment, every school should court the 
greatest publicity. In those for boys, besides the special half- 
yearly examinations, for the promotion from one class to an- 
other, there shall annually take place public examinations, in 
order to exhibit the spirit of the instruction, and tho proflci'ency 
of the scholars. On this solemnity, the director, or one of tho 
masters, in an oflicial program, is to render an account of the con- 
dition and progress of the school. In flue, from time to time, there 
shall bo published a general report of the state of education in 
each province. Iii schools for females, the examinations to take 
place in presence of the parents and masters, without any general 
invitation. 

But if the public instructors are bound to a faithful perform- 
ance of their duties, they have a right, in return, to the grati- 
tude and respect due to the zealous labourer in the sacred work 
of education. The school is entitled to claim universal counte- 
jiance and ui<l, even from those who do not confide to it their 
childrcti. All public authorities, each in its sphere, are enjoined 
to promote the public schools, and to lend support to tho mas- 
ters iti the exercise of their uflUce, as to any other function- 
aries of the state. lu all the communes of the monarchy, the 


a gentleman wltose generous and enlightened devotion to the improve- 
ment of education entitles liim to the wariuest gratitude of his coun- 
try. W'e linve tho high authority of Professor Piiluns for stating, 
that in the parochial hcliouls of Suothunl, * the piineiple. That a chUdt 

* in being taught to read should be taught at the same time to understand 

* tvhat he reatls, is so far from being generally received, that the very 

* Ojpposite, if not openly avowed, is at least invariably acted on I ’ It can- 
not, wo trust, be now long before the Scottish sclioolmaster be sent 
himself to school. Scotland is, however, as far superior to England in 
her popular education, as inferior to Germany. And, considering in 
what a barbarous manner our schoolmasters arc educated, examined, 
appointed, paid, and superintended, they have accomplished far more 
than could reasonably have been expected. 
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dergy of iall Christiaji persttMloHity whether in the chatch) in 
their school 'TisitatiotiS) or in their sermons on the opening of 
the classes, shall omit no opportunity of recalling to the schools 
their high mission, and to the people their duties to these estab- 
lishments. The civil authorities, theclei^, and the masters, shall 
everywhere co-operate in tightening the bonds of respect and 
attachment between the people and the school ; so that the n.i- 
tion may be more and more habituated to consider education as 
a primary condition of civil existence, and daily take a deeper 
interest in its advancement. 

IV . — On the Training — Appointment — Promotion — Punishment 

of Primary Instructors. 

The best plans of education can only be carried into effect by 
good teachers ; and the state has done nothing for the instruc- 
tion of the people, unless it take care that the schoolmasters 
have been well prepared, are encouraged and guided in their 
duty of self-improvement, and finally promoted and recom- 
pensed according to their proep’ess, or punished in proportion 
to their faults. To fulfil his duties, a schoolmaster should be 

E ions and wise, impressed with the importance of his high and 
oly calling, well acquainted with its duties, and possessing the 
art of teaching and directing the young, — &c. 

Their Training, — To provide the schools gradually with such 
masters, their education must not be abandoned to chance ; it 
is necessary to continue establishing, in sufficient numbers, 
Seminaries for primary instructors {SchuUehrer-Seminarien). * 
The cost of these establishments is to ho borne in part by the 
public treasury of the state, in part by the departmental school 
exchequers. Every department should possess such a seminary, 
annually turning out a complement of young men, prepared 
and approved competent to their destination, (Cnndidaten,) equal 
in number to the average annual loss of schoolmasters in the 
department. !- The following regulations are to be attended to iu 
these establishments. 

1. No seminary for primary instructors to admit more than 
from sixty to seventy alumni (Praeparanden.) 


• Tn Austria, where the name, wo believe, was first applied, and in 
france, such establishments are termed Normal Schools. 'I'his expres- 
sion, however, is ambiguous ; it, indeed, properly denotes the pattern 
senool (Musterachulc), to which a seminary for schoolmasters is usuallr. 
but not necessarily, attached. 

Tliis iu 1819. At present there is not a de^iartment of the' Prus- 
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8. In departments where Pr^estants and Catholics are nearly 
equal* and where funds and other circumstances permit* there 
shall be established a seminary of this kind* for each religion. 
But where there is a great preponderance of either* the schools 
of the less numerous persuasion shall be provided with masters 
from a seminary of the same creed* in some neighbouring de- 
partment, or from a small establishment of the kind annexed to 
a simple primary school. Seminaries common to Protestants 
and Catholics are sanctioned* provided the iHves receive reli- 
gious instruction in conformity to their belief. 

3. These seminaries are to bo established, as far as possible* 
in towns of a middling size : — qot in large* to remove the young 
men from the seductions of a great city; — not in small* to 
allow them to profit by the vicinity of schools of different 
degrees. 

4<. To enable tliem to recruit their numbers with the most 
likely subjects, and to educate these themselves* they shall* as 
frequently as possible* be iu connexion with orphan hospitals 
and ciiarity scliools, — &c. &c. 

5. It is not necessary to have two kinds of seminaries for 
primary instructors,— '&c. &c. 

0. The studies of the primary seminaries are not the same as 
the studies of the primary schools themselves. Admission into 
tfio seminary supposes a complete course of primary instruction* 
and the mmn scope of the institution is to add* to the knowledge 
previously acquired* accurate and comprehensive notions of the 
art of teaching, and of tlie education of children* in general and 
iu detail, in theory and iu practice.* But as it may not always 
be possible to obtain subjects fully prepared* it is permitted to 
receive* as seminarists* those who are not yet perfect in the 
higher departments of their previous studies. The age of ad- 
mission is from sixteen to eighteen. 


sian monarchy without its great primary seminary, and frequently, over 
and above, several smaller subsidiary institutions of the same kind. 
Of the Great Primary HetHittarieSf there existed in IBOd, only four- 
teen ; in 1826, twenty-eigiit, i, e. one for each department ; in 1831* 
thirty-four, 

* Wo may here state, that the branches of instruction, in tito Pros, 
sian primary seintnaries, are in generul : — 1. Religion ; Biblical history, 
study of the Bible, an introduction to the sacred hooks, Christian doc- 
trine and morals. — 2. German language etymologically ctmsidered, 
grammar, the coramunicatiott of thought in speech and writing. — S. 
Mathemati<» ; mental arithmetic, ciphering, geometry. — 4. History. 
— 5. Geography and geology. — 6. Natural History, physics. — 7. Music; 
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7. The principal aim of the primary seminaries is to form 
thetl* pupils to health of body and mind ; to inspire them with 
religious sentiment, and the kindred pedagogical spirit. The 
instruction and exercises in the seminary to be coextensive with 
the branches of education in the primary schools. In regard to 
methods, it should be less attempted to communicate theories, 
than, by enli}^htened observation and personal experience, to 
lead the pupil to clear and simple principles ; and to this end, 
schools should be attached to all the seminaries, in which the 
alumni may be exercised to practice. 

8. The course of preparation to last three years. The first 
in supplement of the previous pi^mary education; the second 
devoted to special instruction of a higher order ; and the third 
to practical cxcrcLscs in the annexed primary school, and other 
establishments of the place. For those who require no supple-* 
men tary instruction, a course of two years may suffice. 

9. Small stipends allowed to a certain number of poor and 
promising seminarists. 

10. All who receive such a gratuity, are obliged, at the end 
• of their course, to accept any vacancy to which they may be 

nominated by the provincial consistories — with the prospect of 
a more lucrative appointment if their conduct merit promotion. 

11. The regulations of every seminary to be ratified by the 
minister of public instruction ; immediate superintendence to bo 
exercised by the provincial consistories, and, in respect to the 
religious instruction of the several seminaries, by the clerical 
authorities. 

But the preparation of primary schoolmasters is not exclu- 
sively limited to such seminaries. Large primary schools, 
clergymen, and able schoolmasters, may, at the discretion of the 
provincial consistories, be allowed to attempt this ; their pupils, 
if deficient, to bo sont to a seminary to complete their qualifica- 
tion. The superintendence of these petty establishments may 
be confided to the inspectors of the circle. When joined to a 
girl’s school, these minor establishments may educate school- 
mistresses. 

Their appointment . — Every man, foreigner or native, of ma- 
ture age, irreproachable in his moral and religious character. 


singing, theory of music, general bass, execution on the violin and 
organ. — 8. Drawing. — 9. Penmanship.— 10. Pedagogic and Didactic 
(t e. art of mural education, and art of intellectual instruction) theory 
to be constantly conjoined with practice.*— 11. Church service.— 12. 
Klements of horticulture — 13. Gymnastic exercises. 
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and approved, by examination* .competent to its ddties, is' eligi- 
ble to the office of public instructor. But this appointment 
belongs, by preference, to the seminarists, who, after a full 
course of preparation, have been regularly examined, and found 
duly qualified in the theory and practice of all the various 
branches of primary instruction. These (half-yearly and annual) 
examinations are conducted by a commission of four compe- 
tent individuals; two of its members being lay, two clerical. 
The clerical members, for the examination of Protestant instruc- 
tors, are appointed by the ecclesiastical authorities of the pro- 
vince : those for Catholic, by.the bishop of the diocese. The 
lay members are nominated by the provincial consistory. These 
appointments are not for life, but renewable every three years. 
Religion, and the other branches, form the subject of two sepa- 
rate examinations. For Catholic teachers, the religious exa- 
mination takes place under the presidency of a church dignitary 
delegated by the bishop ; for Protestant, under the presidency 
of a clergyman. The examinations on temporal matters is con- 
ducted under the presidency of a lay counsellor of the provincial 
consistory. Both parts of the examination, though distinct, are 
viewed as constituting hut a single whole ; all the members of 
the commission are always present, and the result, if favour- 
able, is expressed in the same certificate. This certificate, besides 
the moral character of the candidate, states the comparative 
degree of his qualification — eminently cajtahlet sufficiently capable^ 
just capable I and also specifies his adaptation to the higher or 
the lower department of primary instruction. Those found 
incompetent, arc either declared wholly incapable, or arc remit- 
ted to their studies. The others, with indication of the degree 
of their certificate, are placed on the list of candidates of each 
department, and have a claim to be appointed ; but to accelerate 
this, the names of those worthy of choice are published twice a- 
year in the official papers of the departments, where the order 
of their classification is that of their certificates. Schoolmis- 
tresses, also, are afijirovcd competent through examinations regu- 
lated hytlio provincial consistories. 

Incentives to Improvement — Promotion . — It is the duty of the 
clergy and of the enlightened men to whom the superinten- 
dence and inspection of schools arc confided, to watch over the 
progressive improvement of the masters. In particular, it is 
iiicumbeiit on the directors and rectors of gymnasia and town- 
schools to take an active interest in the younger masters, to 
afford them advice, to point ont their errors, and to stimulate 
them to improve themselves by attending the lessons of more 
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experianoed CeBoheri) by aa1tinitiD|^ their society, by forming 
school conferences or other associations of instractors, and by 
studying the best works on education. The provincial consig* 
tories, in electing able and aealous masters of the popular schools, 
should engage them to organize extensive associations among 
the schoolmasters of town and country, in order to foster the 
spirit of their calling, and to promote their improvement by 
regular meetings, by consultations, conversations, practical 
experiments, written essays, the study of particular branches 
of instruction, reading in common welbchosen works, and by 
the discussions to which these give rise. The directors of such 
associations merit encouragement and support, in proportion 
to their aj^plication and success. By degrees, every circle to 
have a society of schoolmasters.* Distinguished masters, and 
those destined to the direction of primary seminaries, should 
likewise, with the approbation, or on the suggestion of the mini- 
ster, be enabled, at the public expense, to travel in the interior 
of the country or abroad, in order to obtain information touch- 
ing the organization, and wants of the primary 6chool8.f Zeal 
and ability in the master to bo rewarded by promotion to situa- 
tions of a higher order, and even, in particular cases, by extraor- 
dinary recompenses. The provincial consistories to prepare 
tables of the different places of schoolmasters, classed according 
to their emolument ; and to take care that the promotion be in 


* These associations, among other institutions, are at once cause 
and effect of the pedagogical spirit prevalent througliout the empire, 
—a spirit which, unfortunately, has no parallel in any other conntry. 
How large a share of active intellect is, In Germany, occupied with 
education may be estimated from the number of works on that science 
which annually appear. Pedagogy forms one of the most extensive 
departments of German literature. Taking the last three years, m'o 
find, from Thon's catalogues, that, in there were published 501 
—in 1831, 452 — in 1832, 52G new works of this class. Of these, 
twenty were journals, maintained exclusively by their natural circu- 
lation. Does Britain, or France, tJais support even one ? 

\ This regulation has proved of the highest advantage. But the 
Prussian government had done much more. Not only have intelligent 
schoolmasters been sent abroad to study the institutions of other 
countries, as those of Graser, Poefalman, PestaioKsi, Fellenberg, &c., 
but almost every foreign educational method of any celebrity has been 
fally and fairly tried by experiment at home. In this way the Prus- 
sian public education has been always up to every improvement of the 
age, and obviated any tendency to a partial and one-sided develope* 
ment. 
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gt^neml made in conformity to tbefie lists. No term of service 
affords of itself a valid claim to promotion : when a place is 
solicited superior to that for which tho petitioner has received a 
certificates an examination of promotion must take place before 
the same authorities, to whom the examination for appointment 
is intrusted. Where, tho competency is notorious, examination 
may, by tho ratifying power, bo dispensed with. The depart- 
mental authority must, at the end of each year, transmit to 
the ministry a list of all masters newly placed or promoted, 
with a statement of the value of the several appointments ; and 
this authority is never excusable if it leave personal merit with- 
out employment and recompense, or the smallest service unac- 
knowledged. [Tho regulations touching the degradation and dis- 
missal of incapable, negligent, immoral masters wo must wholly 
omit.] 

V. Of the Direction of the Schools of Primary Instruction, 

Such is the internal organization of the primary education. 
But this organization would not work of itself ; it requires an 
external force and intelligence to impel at once and guide it— 
in other words, a governing power. Tho fundamental priqpiple 
of this government is, that the ancient union of popular instruc- 
tion with Christianity and tho church should be maintained ; 
always, however, under tho supremo direction of tlio ministerial 
authority. 

Communal Authorities . — General rule — That as each commune, 
urban or rural, has its primary school or schools, so it must have 
its special Superintendiny School Committee^ {Schidmrstand.) 

Primary Country, Schools . — Where tho church contributes to 
thcirsiipport, this committee is com posed of the patron andclergy- 
man of the parish, of the magistrates of the commune, and of 
several fathers of families, members of the school-union ; and 
where all arc not of one faith, the proportion of the sects among 
the members of tho union roust be represented by tho propor- 
tion of the sects among the fathers of families in tho commit- 
tee. Tho fixed members of the committee form its Committee 
of Administration {vervoaltmde Schulvorstand ) ; the others are 
elected (for four years, and capable of re-election) by the school- 
union, and confirmed by the provincial consistory. No one 
allowed to decline this duty, unless burdened with another com- 
munal office. In schools exclusively endowed by the church, 
the committee of administration may be wholly ccclesiasticail. 
However constituted^ this committee takes cognizance of all 
that concerns the school, within and without. The pastor, in 
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particular, who is the natural inspector of the village school, 
ought to be frequent in his visits, and unremitted in his super- 
intendence of the masters. The committees receive all com- 
plaints, which they transmit to the superior authorities. Their 
exertions should bo especially directed to see that all is con- 
formable to regulation ; to animate, direct, and counsel the 
instructors ; and to excite the zeal of the inhabitants for educa- 
tion. Articulate directions on the more special duties of the 
administrative committees, and accommodated to their several 
circumstances, to be published by the provincial consistories. 
Services gratuitous. 

Primary Town Schools. — In petty towns, where there is only a 
single school, the committees of administration are composed, 
as those of the country ; only, if there be two or more clergymen, 
it is the first who regularly belongs to this committee ; to which 
is also added one of the magistrates, and a representative of the 
citizens. 

In towns of a middling size, 'which support several primary 
schools, there is to bo formed, in like manner, a single common 
administration (Ortschulbehoerde), except only, that to this coun- 
cil added a father of a family of each school, and a clergyman 
of each sect, if the schools be of different creeds. It will form 
matter of consideration whether a person specially skilled in 
scholastic affairs (Schnlmatm) should be introduced. 

Tuarge towns arc to be divided into districts, each having its 
superintending school- committee. There shall, however, be a 
central point of superintendence for all the schools, gymnasia 
excepted; this called t\ie School-commission^ {Sc/tulcommission.) 
Tills pi^perly composed of the Lutheran Superintendent, and 
of the Catholic Arch-priest or Dean of the place, and according 
to the size of the town and number of its schools, of one or more 
members of the magistracy, of an equal number of representa- 
tives of the citizens, and of one or two individuals versed in 
the science of edncHtiun. A member of each committee of 
administration (if special circumstances do not prevent) is added, 
unless one bo already there, in a different capacity. These 
bodies to be confirmed by the provincial consistories, who must 
take care that only upright, intelligent, and zealous individuals 
are admitted. The members elected for six years, with capacity 
uf re-election ; no one, however, obliged to serve longer than 
three. Municipal functions alone afford a plea of excuse. Ser- 
vices unpaid. The school-commission is bound — to see that the 
town be provided with the necessary schools — to attend to their 
wants— to ^minister the general school- ftind — to take care that 
the regulation prescribed by the law, the minister, or the pro- 
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vincial consistovies, are duly executed, in regard to school 
attendance by the chiidren of rich and poor — ^to do every thing 
for the internal and external prosperity of tlie schools, — &c. &c. 
&c. The district committees have each the superintendence 
of their schools, in subordination to the schooheommission. 
The school-commission and district-committees to meet in or- 
dinary once a-month. Their presidents elected for three years 
by the members, and confirmed by the consistory of the pro- 
vince. Occisions, by plurality of voices; except in matters 
touching the internal economy of the school, which are de- 
termined by the opinion of the clergymen, and those specially 
versed in educational matters. The committees may call in, to 
assist in their extraordinary general deliberations, the clergy and 
instructors of the district, or a part of them. The schooheorn- 
missions annually address circumstantial reports on the schools 
under their inspection to the provincial consistories ; in the 
petty towns, and country communes, this report is made through 
the inspectors of the circle. 

Authorities of the Circle. — There is a general superintendence 
over the inferior schools of a circle, as likewise over the com- 
mittees of administration of these schools, and this superintend- 
ence is exercised by the Inspector of the Circle^ {SchuUKreis- 
Aufseher^ or Schul-Kreis^lnspektor,') The school circle is co- 
extensive with the diocese of the Protestant Superintendent and 
Catholic Bishop. But if the diocese be too large for one school- 
inspection, it must be divided into two circles. For Protestant 
schools, the superintendents are in general the inspectors of the 
circle. The greatest cure is therefore to bo taken that no church- 
man bo nominated superintendent, who does not, besides his 
merely clerical acquirements, possess those qualifications neces- 
sary for the inspection of schools. Clergymen, not superin- 
tendents, may, in certain specified circumstances, be appointed 
inspectors; au4 even laymen, distinguished for their pedagogi- 
cal knowledge and activity ; always, however, with permission 
previously obtained from the Minister of Public liistriiction. 
For the Catholic schools, the inspectors are in general the 
Deans. Under the same conditions as for the Protestant 
schools, other ecclesiastics and even laymen permitted to replace 
the Deans. The Protestant inspectors arc nominated by the 
consistory of the province, and confirmed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The Catholic inspectors are proposed by 
the bishops, and presented, with an articulate statement of their 
qualifications, by the provincial consistories, to the Minister fur 
confirmation. The Minister has a right to decline the confirma- 
tion, when well-fouqded objections can bo alleged against the 
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pregentee) and tu sumnion tlie Bishop to make a new proposal. 
The inspector of the oirole is charged, with watching over the 
internal management of schools* the proceedings of the commit* 
tees* and the condnet of the instenutors. The whole scholastic 
system* indeed* is subjected to their revision and superior direc- 
tion. Tiiey must make themselves fully acquainted with the 
state of all the schools* by means of the half-yearly reports 
transmitted by the communal committees* by attending the 
examinations, by unexpected visits as frequently as may be, 
and by the solemn revisions to be made once a-year by every 
inspector in all tl^e schools under his jurisdiction. In these 
revisions, he examines the children assembled together ; requires 
an account of tho school administration, internal and extcrual, 
from the administrative committee ; receives the complaints and 
wishes of the members of the school-union* and takes measures 
to remedy defects, lie transmits a full report of the revision to 
the consistory of the province. Tho consistory from time to 
time name counsellors from its body to assist at the stated, or to 
make extraordinary, revisions. 

For the external management of country schools* tlie in- 
spectors should act in concert with the counsellors of the 
circle* {Landraethe,) All the regulations, and enquiries of the 
provincial consistories* relative to the internal uHairs of the 
schools* are addressed to the inspectors* as on the other hand, 
the internal wants of tho schools* and of tlieir masters, arc 
brought by the inspectors to the knowledge of the consisto- 
ries. The Catholic ins{)ector8 arc bound to furnish to the bisliop 
tho information required touching the religious concerns of 
tho schools; but their primary duty is to inform the provin- 
cial consistories of their general condilion. On the other hand* 
they should communicate to the bishop the report of the annual 
revision, addressed to the consistories. The Protestant inspec- 
tors* as clergymen, ai'e already in connexion wjth tho Synods ; 
but they* as well as the clerical members of the committees of 
administration* ought to inform tho synods of the state of the 
schools* and take counsel in the synodal meetings in regard to their 
improvement. Lay inspectors should do this by writing. Bach 
inspector receives an annual indemnity for the travelling expen- 
ses be may incur in the discharge of his duties* tho amount to 
be rated by the provincial consistories. The study of the theory 
and practice of education is made imperative at the University, 
both on Protestant and Catholic students of theology ; and no 
one shall be allowed to pass the examination for holy orders* 
unless found conversant with all matters requisite for the admini- 
stration and Bppm*intendeuee of schools. law of 1818 stops 
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with tho'inspector of the cirolo. But it should bo romembered) 
that over the inepeotor stands the school-counsellor) (Sekulrath t) 
a functionary belonging to the departmental council of regency 
and yet nominated by the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
regency represented by the school-counsellor, is not to be con- 
founded with the consistory of the province, of which the school- 
board {Schulcollegium) forms part. This high scholastic 
authority, provincial, not departmental, intermeddles with pri- 
mary instruction only in certain more important points ; for 
example, the seminaries for primary schoolmasters, lying, as 
they do, boyond the sphere of the regency, .of the school-coun- 
sellor, and of the inspector of the circle. Of these we have 
already spoken, pp. 6 14, 616.) 

VI. Q/* Private Schools. 

In Prussia all education, but especially the education of the 
people, rests on the public establishments ; the intelligence of 
the nation was too important a concern to be abandoned to 
chance ; but thoug;li no dependence is placed by the State ou 
private schools, these institutions are not proscribed, but autho- 
rixed under the conditions necessary to obviate all serious 
detriment to the cause of education. We cannot enter into any 
detail on tins head. Suffice it to say, that while the State on 
the one hand, through the high qualification it secures in those 
to whom it confides the care of public instruction, raises the 
general standard of pedagogical competency to a very lofty 
pitchy on the other, it takes measures directly to abate the 
nuisance, so prevalent among ourselves, of unqualified interlopers 
in ibis difficult and uli-iraportaut occupation. In Prussia, quacks 
are tolerated neither in medicine nor in education. Private in- 
structors must produce satisfactory evidence of their moral and 
religious character ; their capacity is ascertained by examina- 
tion ; and the license which they obtain, specifies what, and in 
what degree, they are found qualified to teach. Neither are 
private establishments of education emancipated from public 
inspection. 


Wc must subjoin M. Cousin’s observations on this Law, and 
on the expediency of its adoption. They are of high importance ; 
and from their application to the circumstances of our own 
country, arc hardly less deserving of consideration in England 
than in France. 

< The points of which 1 have now treated compreliend tlie whole 
niecbonism of primary educatUm in Prussia. Tnei’c is not a single 
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bujt is literally borrowed from the law of 1819. *Thi8 law, 
without entering into specialties relative to the several provinces, ne. 
gleets no object of interest. As a legislative measure regarding pri. 
inary- instruction, it is the most comprehensive and perfect with whidi 
I am acquainted* 

. * it is, indeed, impossible not to acknowledge its consummate wis< 
doin. No inapplicable general principles; no spirit of system ; no parti- 
cular and exclusive views, govern the legislator ; he avails himself of all 
the means conducive to his end, even when these means dilfer widely 
from each other. A king, an absolute king, has given this law; aii 
irresponsible minister has counselled or digested it ; yet no mistaken 
spirit of centralization or ministerial bureaucracy is betrayed ; almost 
every thing is committed, to the authorities of the commune, of the 
department, of the province ; with the minister is loft only the impul- 
sion and general superintendence. The clergy have an ample slinro 
in the direction of popular iiistriictiun, and the fathers of famili<-s 
are likewise consulted in the towns and in the villages. In a wonl, 
all the interests naturally concerned in the business, find their place 
in this organization, and concur each in its own manner to the coin- 
mon end — the civilisation of the people. 

* This Prussian law appears to me, therefore, excellent ; hut we arc 
not to imagine it the result of one man's wisdom. Baron von Alteii- 
stein, by whom it was digested, is not its author ; and it may be sai<l 
to have already existed in a mass of partial ordinances, and in the 
usages and manners of the country. There is not, perhaps, a single 
article of this lung law, of which there arc not numerous precedents ; 
and ill a notice touching the history of primary education in Prnssin, 
in Bcckedorlf’s Journal, I find enactments of 1728 and 1730, compri- 


sing a large proportion of the regulations enforced by the law of 1819. 
The obligation on parents to send their children to school is of long 
standing in Prussia. The extensive interference of the ('hurch in the 
education of the people ascends to theorigin of Protestantism, to which 
it indeed belongs ; for it is evident that a revolution, accomplished in 
the name of liberty of thought, behoved, fur its own defence and 
establishment, to work out the mental emancipation of the people, and 
the diffusion of education. The law of IBIO undoubtedly pitches 
sufficiently high, what is to be taught in the elementary and bilrgher 
schools ; but if this instruction appear excessive for certain localities, 
it must he stated that it is already practised, and oven surpassed, iu 
many others. The boldest measure is the cstablishinont of a great 
seminary for the education of primary schoolmasters in each depart- 
ment ; but there were already similar establishments in most of the 
ancient provinces of the monarchy. In fine, this law did hardly more 
than distribute uniformly what existed previously, not only in Prussia, 
but throughout the whole of Germany. It is not, therefore, a meta- 
pliysioal Utopia, arbitrary and artificial, like the greater part of our 
laws concerning primary education, but a measure founded on ex- 
TOrtence and reality. And herein is seen the reason why it could 
no carried into effect, and why it has so rapidly produced the hap- 
pleat fruits. Previously assured that it was everywhere practicable, 
the Prussian minister everywhere required Us execution, leaving the 
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details to the authorities to whom they belonged, and reserving only 
to himself the primary movement, the impulsion, and the verifioation of 
the whole. This impulsion has been so steady, this vdrificatiOll SO 
severe, and the communal, departmental, and provincial authorities, the 
School-board in the provincial consistories, the Schoolcounsellor' \x\ 
each council of department, the Inspectors in the circles, the Cbm-' 
missions in the towns, and the Committees in the urban and rural com- 
munes — all the authorities superintendent of the schools, have ex- 
erted a zeal at once so unremitted, and so well applied, that at present 
what the law prescribes is almost everywhere below what is actually 
performed. For example: — The law commands the establishment 
in each department of a great primary Seminary ; and there is now, 
not only one such in every department, but frequently, likewise, se- 
veral smaller subsidiary seminaries ; — a result which, in a certain sort, 
guarantees all others ; for such cstahlishments can oidy flourish in pro- 
portion as the masters whom they prepai*e find comfortable ap- 
pointments, and the comfortable appointment of masters says every- 
thing in regard to the prosperity of primary instruction. The 
schoolmasters have been raised to functionaries of the state, and as such 
have now right to a retiring pension in their old age ; and there is 
formed in every department a fund for the widows and orphans of 
schoolmasters, which the law has recommended rather than enforced. 

The greatest difficulty was to obtain, in the 

new provinces, and particidarly those of the llhine, the execution of 
that article of the law which, under rigorous penalties, imposes on 
parents the obligation of sending their children to school. 'I'lie mini- 
ster wisely suspended that part of the law in these provinces, .and ap- 
plied himself to accomplish a similar result by persuasion and emula- 
tion ; then, at last, when he had disseitiiiuated the taste for education 
in these provinces, and deemed them sufficiently prepared, he, in 
1835, rendered the law obligatory, and thenceforward strictly enfor- 
ced its execution [Examples.] The law has been 

universally applied, but with a prudent combination of mildness and 

rigour. Thus, &c 1 have thought it useful to study the 

mode in which the Government has applied the general law of 1819 
to the Grand Duchy of Posen, far behind even tlie provinces of the 
Rhin^gp^Hiavo under my eyes a number of documents, which prove 
the of the ministerial measures and the progress which pri- 

mary instruction, and the civilisation it represents have made in this 
Polish portion of the monarchy. It would be likewise desirable that 
there were published in h'renuh, all the ministerial and provincial in- 
structions touching the application of the law of 1819 to the Jews, and 
the dissemination of a taste for education in this portion of the Piois- 
sian population, numerous and wetilthy, but comparatively unenlight- 
ened, and apprehensive lest the faith of their children might be periled 
by an attendance on the public schools. 

* In the present state of things, a law regarding primary education 
is, in France, assuredly a measure of indispensable necessity. But 
how is a good law to be framed in the absence of precedents, and of 
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ftll experience in this important matter? The education of the people 
has been hitherto so neglected; the attempts have been to few, and 
these few so unsnccessfiih that we are totally destitute of those cotii- 
mon notions, those foreclosed opinions irraJicated at once in our ha- 
bits and judgments, which constitute the conditions and bases of a true 
legislation. I am anxious for a law, and a law I also dread ; for I 
tremble lest we should again commence a course of visionary legisla- 
tion, instead of turning our attention to what actually is. God grant 
that we be made to comprehend, that, at present, a law on primary edu- 
cation can only bo a provisory, not a definitive measure; that of 
necessity it must be remodelled some ten yeai's hence, and that the pro- 
blem is only to supply the more urgent wants, and bestow a legisla- 
tive sanction on some incontestable points. What are these points ? 

I will attempt to signalize them from actual facts. 

•The notion of compelling parents to send their children to school, is 
not perhaps sufiicicntly prevalent to enable iis at present to pass it in- 
continently into a law ; but all are atone in tliis — that a school is an 
establishment necessary in every commune, and it is readily admitte<l 
that this school sliould be maintained at the expense of the conunuiie, 
allowing the commune, if too poor, to have recourse on the depart- 
ment, and the department on the state. Tliis point, tiien, is not disput- 
ed, and ought to be ratified into a law. Tlie practice hits even pre- 
ceded the enactment: during the last year the nuinicipal coiirieils have 
been everywhere voting the highest amount of funds within their 
means for the education of the people of tlunr commune. There re- 
mains only to convert this almost general fact into a legal obligation. 

• You are also aware, sir, that many councils of department have 
felt the necessity of ensuring the supply of selioolinasters, and their 
better education, by establishing within their bounds a primary nor. 
mal school ; and we may affirm, that in this expenditure, there has 
been frequently more of luxury than of parsimony. This also is a 
valuable indication ; and the law would only coiifirtn and generalize 
what at present takes place almost every wlicre, by decreeing a primary 
normal school for each department, as a primary school for every com- 
mune : it being understood that this primary normal school should 
be of greater or less extent, in proportion to the resources of eacli 
department. 

* Here, then, are two very important points on which all are agreed : 
Have you not also been struck with the demands of a great many towns, 
large and small, for schools superior to the common primary schools, 
and in which the instruction, without attempting to emulate our royal 
and communal colU^ges in classical and scientific studies, should devote 
a more particular attention to objects of a more general utility, and 
indispensable to that numerous class of the population which, without 
entering into the learned professions, finds, how’ever, the want of a more 
extensive and varied culture than the lower orders, strictly so called 
—-the peasants and artisans ? The towns everywhere callout for such 
establishments ; several municipal councils have voted considerable 
fun<U for this purpose, and have addressed themselves to you, in order 
to obtain the necessary authorization, assistance, and advice. Here it 
IS impossible not to observe the symptom of a veritable want; the in* 
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dication of an important chasm in our system of public education. 
Yon are well aware that I am a zealous defender of classical and sci« 
entific studies ; not only do I think that it is expedient to keep up our 
collegial plan of studies, more especially the philological department 
of that plan, but I am convinced that it ought to be strengthened and 
extended, and thereby, always maintaining our incontestable superior 
rity ill the physical and mathematical sciences, to be able to emulate 
Germany in the solidity of our classical instruction. In fact, classical 
studies are, beyond comparison, the most essential, of ail, conducing, 
as tliey do, to the knowledge of our humanity, which they consider 
under all its mighty aspects and relations ; here, hi the language and 
literature of nations who have left behind a memorable trace of tbeir 
passage on the earth ; there, in the pregnant vicissitudes of history, 
which continually renovate and improve society; and finally, in phi- 
losophy, wliich reveals to us the simple elements, and the more uni- 
form organization of that wondrous being, Avhicli history, literature, 
and languages successively clothe in forms the most diversified, and 
yet always relative to some more or less important part of its internal 
constitution. Classical studies maintain the sacred tradition of the 
intellectual and moral life of our humanity. To enfeeble them would, 
in my eyes, be an act of barbarism, an attempt against true civilisa- 
tion, and in a certain sort, the crinio of lese«huinaiiity. IVfay our royal 
colleges them, and even a large proportion of our communal, continue 
to introduce into the sanctuary the fiower of our French youth ; they 
will deserve well of their country. But the whole population — can it, 
ought it, to enter our colleges ? In France, primary education is but 
a scantling ; and between this education and that of our colleges, there 
is a blank; hence it follows that every father of a family, even in the 
lower pajrt of the bourgeoisie, who has the honourable desire of be- 
stowing a suitable education on his sons, can only do so by sending 
them to college. Serious inconveniences are the result. In general, these 
young men, who are not conscious of a lofty destination, prosecute 
their studies with little assiduity ; and when they^ return to the pro- 
fession and habits of their family, as nothing in the routine of their ordi- 
nary life occurs to recall and keep up their college studies, a few years 
are sure to obliterate the smattering of classical knowledge they possessed. 
They also frequently contract at college acquaintances and tastes which 
make it almost impo^sihle to accommodate themselves again to the 
humble condition of their parents : lienee a race of restless men, dis- 
contented with their lot, with others, and with themselves, enemies of a 
socialorder, in which they do not feel themselves in their place, and ready, 
with some acquirements, a talent more or less solid, and an unbri- 
dled ambition, to throw themselves into all the paths either of servility or 
revolt. Our colleges should undoubtedly remain open to all, but we 
ought not to invite into them, without discretion, the lower orders ; 
and this we do, unless we establish institutions intermediate between 
the primary schools and the colleges. Germany, and Prussia in par- 
ticular, are rich in establishments of this description. 1 have already 
described several in detail, at Franefort, Weimar, Lieipsic; and they 
are consecrated by the Prussian law of 1819. You are aware that 
1 speak of what are called Burgher-schools (^Suergerschulefj^f a word 
which accurately contradistinguishes them from the Learned Schools 
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( GelehrienschulefC)y called in Germany Gymnasia, and with us Colleges ; 
a name in other respects honourable to the bourgeoisie, who are not 
degraded by attending these schools, and to the people, who are thus 
elevated to the bourgeoisie. The Burgher -schools constitute the 
higher degree of primary instruction, of which the Bleinentary schools 
are the lower. There are thus only two degrees : 1. The JEllemenlary 
schoolf which is the common basis of all popular education in town 
and country; 2. Burgher- sehooh which, in towns of every size 
where there exists a middle class, affords to all those who are not des- 
tined for the learned professions, an education sufficiently extensive and 
liberal. The Prussian law, which fixes a maximum for the instruc- 
tion of the Elementary School, fixes also a minimum for that of the 
Burgher-school ; and there are two very different examinations, in order 
to obtain the license of primary teacher in these several degrees. The 
Elementary School ought to be one ; for it represents, and is destined 
to foster and confirm, the national unity, and, in general, it is not right 
that the limit fixed by law for the instruction in tlie Elementary 
school should be overpassed ; but the case is different in the Burgher- 
school; as this is destined for a class essentially different, the 
middle class ; and it should naturally he able to rise in accommodation 
to the higher circumstances of that class in the more important towns. 
Thus it is that in Prussia tho Burgher-school has various gradations, 
from the minimum fixed by law, with which I have made you acquain- 
ted, up to that higher degree where it is connected with the Gymna- 
sium, properly so denominated, and thus sometimes obtains the 
name of Progt/mnasium. 1 transmit you an instruction relative to 
the different progymnasia in the department of Munster; you will 
there see that these establishments are, as the title indicates, prepa- 
ratory gymnasia, where tho classical and scientific instruction stops 
within certain limits, but where the Burgher class can obtain a truly 
liberal education. In general, the German Burgher-schools, some- 
what inferior to our Colleges in classical and scientific studies, arc in- 
comparably superior to them in what is taught of religion, geography, 
history, the modem languages, music, drawing, and national literature. 
In my opinion, it is of the very highest importance to establish in France, 
/by one name or other, Burgher-schools, under various modifications, 
and to remodel to this form a certain number of our Communal 
Colleges. I regard this, sir, as an affair of state. Let it not bo said 
that we have already various degrees of primary instruction in 
France, and that what I require has been already provided. There 
is nothing of the kind ; we have three degrees, it is true, but ill-defined ; 
the distinction is therefore naught. These three degrees are an ar» 
bitrary classification, the principle of which I do not pretend to com- 
prehend, whilst the two degrees determined by the Prussian law are 
manifestly founded on the nature of things. Finally, comprehend- 
ing these two degrees within tho circle of primary education, it is 
not unimportant to distinguish and characterise them by different 
names ; but these names-— schools of the thiAl, second, and first de- 
l^ree-— mark nothing but abstract differences ; they speak not to the 
imagination, and make no impression on the intellect. In Prussia, the 
names, Elementary^ School and Bnrgher-school, as representing the 
inferior and superior degrees of primary instruction, are popular. 
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That of MUtelschule (Middic-scliool) is also employed in some parts 
of Germany, — a name which might, perhaps, be conveniently adopted 
by us. That, and Elementary School would comprehend the two 
essential degrees of primary instruction ; and our primary normal 
schools would furnish masters equally for both degrees ; for whom, 
however, there behoved to be two kinds of examinations, and two kinds 
of licenses. There would remain for yon only to fix a minimum for the 
Middle'School, ns you would undoubtedly do for tho Elementary 
School, taking care to allow the several departments gradually to 
surpass their minimum, according to their resources and their success. 

‘ This is what appears to me substantially contained in all the 
petitions addressed to you by tho towns, whether to change the 
subjects taught in our communal colleges; whether to add to the 
classical and scientific instruction afforded in onr royal colleges, other 
courses of more general utility ; whether, in fine, to be allowed schools 
which they know not how to name, and which more than once they 
have denominated Industrial Schools, in contradistinction to onr col- 
leges. Care must be taken not to weaken the classical studies of our 
colleges ; on the contrary, 1 repeat it, they ought to be strengthened. 
We should avoid the introduction of two descriptions of pupils into our 
colleges ; this is contrary to all good discipline, and would unavoidably 
enervate the more difficult studies to the profit of tho easier. Neither 
is it right to give tlio name of industrial schools to schools in which 
the pupils are not supposed to have any particular vocation. The 
people feel only their wants ; it belongs to you, sir, to make choice of 
the means by which these wants are to be satisfied. A cry is raised 
from one extremity of France to the other, demanding for three- 
fourths of the French nation establishments intermediate between tho 
simple Elementary Schools and the Colleges. The prayers are urgent ; 
they arc almost unanimous. Here again is a point of the very high- 
est importance, on which it would bo easy to dilate. Tho general 
prayer, numerous attempts inoi'o or less successful, call out for a law, 
and render it at once indispensable and easy.' 

Onr limits compel us to conclude, leaving much interesting 
matter of the Rapport unnoticed, and the whole Projet de Lai. 
What we have extracted of tho former, will afford a sample of 
the exceeding importance of its contents. Of this wc have before 
us a German translation by Dr Kroeger of llamburgb, who has 
appended some valuable notes ; but, though tho work is of incom- 
parably greater importance for this country, wc have little expec- 
tation that it will appear in English. We are even ignorant of 
our wants. In fact, the diiBcnlty of all educational improve- 
ment in Britain lies less in the amount, however enormous, of 
work to bo performed, than in the notion that not a great deal is 
requisite. Our pedagogical ignorance is only equalled by our 
pedagogical conceit ; and where few are competent to under- 
stand, all believe themselves qualified to decide. 

Had our limits permitted, we should have said something of 
the history of primary cducatioti in Germany ; and a word on the 
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S irstem of popular instruction in some of the North American 
emocracies, which, however inferior, still approaches nearest 
to that established iii the autocratic monarchies of the empire. 
We should also have attempted to show, though somewhat start- 
ling in its appliance to ourselves, that Aristotle’s criterion of an 
hxuRMd cmd inteUigeni government holds universally true. A 
government, says the philosopher, ruling for the benefit of all, 
is, of its very nature, anxious for the Education of all, not only 
because intelligence is in itself a good, and the condition of 
good, but even in order that its subjects may be able to appre- 
ciate the benefits of which it is itself the source; whereas a 
government ruling for the profit of its administrators, is natu- 
rally willing to debase the mind and character of the governed, 
to^the end that they may be disqualified to understand, to cure 
for, and to assert their rights. But we must leave these enqui- 
ries for the present ; trusting to be able, ere long, to resume 
them. 


ERRATA. 

P. 194, line 4 from bottom, ybr importance to a science, read, import- 
ance as a science. 

P. 194, line 1 from bottom, /or obviate a taste, rexul, obviate distaste. 

P. 195, line 5 from bottom, Servitns, read, Servetus. 

P. 195, line 7 from bottom, ^br Ecossois, read, Escossois. 

P. 227, line 5 from bottom,ybr as the analytic, read, as of the ana- 
lytic. 

P. 232, line 2, 3 from top, the whole —antecedent., read, the 

predicate not being here involved in the conception of the subject, but 
vice versa. 
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son. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Georgian Era. Vol. II. Crown 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Marsbairs Life of Washington. New edition. 2 vols. 8ro, with 
Portrait and Atlas of 10 plates. 1/. 1 Is. 6d. boards. 

Domestic Portraiture, Memoirs of the Richmond Family.” 8vu. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Taylor’s Life of Cowper. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

Dove's History of tho Wesley Family. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Bishop Monk’s Life of Dr Bentley. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. boards, 
ivimey’s Life of Milton. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

Memoirs and Letters of Captain Sir William Hoote. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. boards. 

Reverend W. S. Gilly's Memoirs of Felix Neflf". Second edition. 
18mo. 6s. 

Dr Boot’s Life and Medical Opinions of Dr Armstrong. V^ol. I. 
8vo. 13s. 

Biographical Sketch of .Tusepli Napoleon Buonaparte. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
•boards. 

The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, being the 11th volume of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 18mo. .5s. boards. 

Piozziana, or Anecdotes and Memoirs of Mrs Piozzi. 8vo. 7s. bds. 
Carne’s Lives of Missionaries. Vol. II. ]2mo. 6s. boards. 

Life and Adventures of General .Tarvis, byliimsclf. 12mo. 3s.6d. bds. 
Memoirs of the Reverend George Burden By Dr H. F. Burden 
8vo. 10s. bound. 

Life of James Renwick. ISmo. 2s. cloth. 

Lives of Scottish Worthies. Vol. HI. (Family Library, No. 37.) 
5s. boards. 

‘ Life of the Reverend T. Thomason. By the Reverend J. Sargeant. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Le Bas’ Life of Archbishop Cranmer, R. A. (Theological Library, 
Vol. IV.) I2mu. 6s. bound. 

Quintana’s Lives of Celebrated Spaniards. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 
A Memoir of Spurzheim. By Carmichael. Royal 12mo. 48. 6d. 
bound. 

Elliott’s Life and Correspondence of the Reverend W. Lavers. 
8vo. .53. bound. 

The Life of the Reverend Leigh Richmond, being the 7th volume 
of the Christian’s Family Library. 12mo. 08. bound. 

The Life of Dr A. (Clarke. Vol. II. 8vo. Os. bound. 
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JMt (vf New Publications. 

The Lives of English Female Worthies. By Mrs John Sandford. 
Vol. I. Containing Lady Jane Grey and Mrs Hutchinson. 12roo. 
6s. 6d. cloth. 

Memoirs of Silvio Pellico da Salnzzo, translated from the Italian, 
by Thomas Koscoe. Royal i8mo. 6s. cloth. 

Memoirs of tho Duchess d’Abrantes. Vol. V. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
Life of W illiam Roscoe, by Henry Roscoe. 2 vole. 8vo. SOs. cl. 
Memoirs of Mrs Inchbald, by James Boindcn. 2 vols. 8ro. 288. cl. 
Willen's Memoirs of the House of Russell. 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. cl. 

— Lineage of tho First Race. Royal 8vo. 78. cloth. 

— ‘ — Memoirs, with Lineage. 2 vols. royal 8vo. . India 
Proofs, 3/. 1 3s. 6d. 

Characteristics of Guetlie, from the German of Falk, by Mrs A us* 
till. 3 vols. 8vo. SOs. cloth. 

Ritson’s Letters, with Life. By Sir Harris Nicolas. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ISs. cloth. 

Dr Gregory’s Memoir of Robert Hall, with Foster’s Observations, 
12mo. 68. cloth. 

The Shelley Papers. — Memoirs of P. B. Shelley. By Captain Med- 
wiii. 16rao. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Memorials of Felix Neff. By T. S. Ellerly. 18mo. 4s. cloth. 
Ijetters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. Edited by Lord 
Dover. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. cloth. 

The Remains of the Rev. W. Howels. By W. P. Moore. 12mo. 3g. cl. 

BOTANY, OAKDENINO, &C. 

The English Flora of Sir .J. E. Smith. Class 24. Cryptogamia, by 
W. J. Hooker. Vol. V. (or Vol. II. of Hooker’s British Flora.) 8vo. 
128. boards. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society. 2d Scries. Vol. I., 
Part 3. 18s. sewed. 

Hortus Aledicus ; or Figures and Descriptions of the more impor- 
tant Plants used in Medicine, by George Graves and John Davie 
Morries. Part 1 and 2. 4to. 78. 6d. plain. 1 Os. 6d. coloured. 

Withering’s Systematic Arrangement of British Plants, by M*Gil- 
livray. 2d edition. 12ino. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

An Introduction to tho Study of English Botany, by George 
Bancks, with 37 plates. 8vo. Os. cloth. 

Rennie’s Alphabet of Gardening. 1 8mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Doyle’s Practice'll Gardening. 12mo. Is. 6d. sowed. 

The Flora of Oxfordshire and its Contiguous Counties, by R. 
Walker. 8vo. 14s. boai'ds. 

A Supplement to Hogg on the Carnation. 7s. 

The Introduction to Botany and Grammar of Botany of Sir J. 
E. Smith. New edition, by Dr Hooker. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

The Tropical Agriculturist, by R. Porter. 8vo. 2 Is. cloth. 
Botanical Geography. — General Observations on Vegetation, trans- 
lated from the FVench of Mirabel. 18mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Main’s llhistrutions of V^egotable Physiology. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 
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BDUCATION. 

Stories for Yomg Children, by the Anther of < Conyemtions on 
Chemistry,’ &c. ; explaining Mechanics, Building, Planting, Glass- 
making, & 0 . 1 Tol. half-bonnd. 28. 

The Seasons.— Stories for very Young Children, by the same Au- 
thor. Vol. I., Winter. Vol. II., Spring. Vol. III., Summer. Vol. 
IV., Autumn. 2s. each vol., half-hound. 

Mornings with Mama. 2d Series. Embossed, 48. 6d. Cloth, 4s. 
Bibliotheca Classica ; or a Classical Dictionary, on a plan entirely 
new;, containing a Minute Account of the Proper Names which 
occur in Greek and Latin Authors. By John Dymock, LL.D., and 
Thomas Dymock, M.A. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

Rudiments of Needlework. With Specimens, price Is. 6d. ; with- 
out Specimens, for Children to fill up themselves, 9d. 

Wood’s Etymological Guide. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Young’s Trigonometry. 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

■ .r — with Mathematical Tables. 128. clotii. 

— — - ■ Mathematical Tables. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Choix en Prose et Verse, by M. Tarver. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, abridged by E. H. Barker. 8vo. 
Ss. fid. boards. 

The Third Greek Delectus; or New Analecta Majont, with Eng- 
lish Notes. Part I. 8s. 6d. sheep. Part II. Os. fid. sheep. 

Charter House Prize Exercises — 1814 to 1832. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

cloth. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, abridged by Gibbs. 8vo. Os. cloth. 
Rudiments of the French Language. By Professor Ventunillar. 
Ss. 6d. boards. 

A Greek Vocabulary, by the Rev. J. R. Major. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sheep. 
Greenlaw’s True Doctrine of the Latin Subjunctive. 8vo. 8s. 
boards. 

Merlet’s Tableau Littcrairc. 12mo. 78. 6d. boards. 

— French Grammar, complete. 12mo. 10s. fid. 

The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. Vol. 1. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article. New edition, by the 
Rev. H. Rose. 8vo. 148. 

Snowball’s Elements of Plane Trigonometry. Royal 8vo. 78. fid. 
boards'. 

Murphy’s Classical Atlas. Ifimo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Hall’s Trigonometry. 8vo. 5s. fid. half-bound. 

Bultman’s Larger Greek Grammar. 8vo, ISs. fid. half bound. 
Grammar of Elocution. By the Rev. 8. Wood. 12mo. 4s. roan. 
Herodotus. Edited by George Long, Esq. Vol. II. 12mo. Is. 
cloth. 

; 8vo. 5.S. fid. cloth. 

Electa w Ovidio et Tibullo, with English Notes. 48. fid. sheep. 
A Syllabus of a Course of Lectures upon Trigonometry, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 8vo. 7s. fid. boards. 
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Historical Tales of Illastrioiu British ChUdren. 12mo. 6a. half- 
boards. 

Greecorum Casnnm Analysis. By C. Seaget. 12mo. Ss. 6d. sheets. 
Berny’s German Reader. 12mo. 58 . cloth. 

Rev. Rowland Hill’s .Furenilc Works, containing Instructions for 
Children and Catechism ibr Children. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half^oiind. 

The School and Family Manual. Vol. T. Conversations on Geo- 
metry. Vol. 11. Arithmetic, (in 2 parts.} Post 12mo. 3s. each, 
cloth. 

Supplement to Cambridge Mathematical Papers. Part II. Mixed 
Mathematics. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Barwell’s Little Lessons. Square. .3s. cloth. 

Harivel’s Court French Grammar. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

The Nursery Plutarch. By the Authoress of Charlie Seymour. 
18mo. 2s. Cd. cloth. • 

Rich Boys, and Poor Boys. By Mrs Hofland. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

Scripture History, intended for the Improvement of Young Per- 
sons. By E. Miller. 18mo.' 4-s. boards. 

Cambridge Classical Tripos Examination Papers, 1831.2-3. 12mo. 
2s. boards. 

Greek and Latin Prize Poems, 1832. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

boards. 

Herodotus. Edited by G. Long, Esq. 1 Vol. 12mo. lOs. 6d. 
cloth. Do. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

Tlie Moral Class Book. By Wrn. Sullivan. 12mo. 48. 6d. cloth. 
Chusuim’s Arithmetical Repository. 12mo. Ss. 6d. boards. 
Domestic Animals considered in their Relation to Civilized Society. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Little Library, “ French History briefly told." 16mo. 4s. half-bd. 
PJatonis Phu^do, lllustravit Godopedus. Stallbaum. 8vo. 6s. half- 
bound. 

Mansart’s Dialogues sur Ics beaux Arts. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

Du Sublime et des Tropes. l2mo. 28. cloth. 

Elements of English Grammar. 18mu. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

HISTORY. 

The Causes of the French Revolution. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Naval History of England. By Robert Southey. Vol. I. 
Being Vol. XL. of Dr Lardner’s Cyclopiedia. Foolscap 8vo. 68. bds. 

A History of the Christian Church. By the Rev. It. Stubbing. 
Vol. I. Being Vol. LXI. of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Excepta Historica, or Illustrations of English History. Royal 8vo. 
1/. Is. boards. 

On the Domestic and Foreign Policy of Great Britain since the 
War. By a British Merchant. 8vo. 58. boards. 

Hirschfieid’s Strictures on the past History of the Jews. 12mo. 2s. 
6d. boards. 

The Cabinet Annual Register for 1832. 12mo. 8s. cloth, 10s* 

6d. morocco. 



5i8 List of New Ihtblicationa, 

The Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon. By £S. Uphara, Esq. 
vols. 8vo. 2$. boards. 

Blair on Slavery amongst the Romans. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Mabon’s War in Spain, with an Appendix. 8vo. Ida. boards. 
History of Spiun and Portugal. From the Library of Useful Know* 
.edge. 8^. Ts. boards. 

The Dynasty of the Kajars, and History of Persia. By Sir Her* 
ford Jones Brydges, with plates. 8vo. 1/. 4-8. 

An Historical Sketch of the Princes of India. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

The Record Commission. — A General Introduction to Domesday 
Book, with 3 Indexes. By Sir Wm. Ellis. 2 vols. 8vo. II. 10s. 
boards. 

The History of the French Revolution. By A. Alison. 2 vols. 
8vo. II. 10s. boards. 

Cobbin’s Annual Historian for 18.33. 18mo. Ss. doth. 

M’Gregor’s True Stories, from the History of Ireland. 3 vols. 
ISnio. 10a. 6d. half-hound. 

A History of the East India Company, from their first Charter to 
the present time. By Captain Thorntim, R.N. 8vo. 7s. bo.ird'>. 
The Crusaders. By Thomas Keightley. 12mo. 3s. fid. cloth. 
Heeren’s Historical Researches, concerning the Asiatic Nations. 
3 vols. 8vo. 21. 5s. boards. 

Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court and Character of Charles I. 2 vols. 
8vo. II. 8s. boards. 

History of the Middle and Working Classes. 12mo. 8s. clotlu 
History of Priestcraft. By Wm. IJowitt. 12nio. 5a. cloth* 

The Chronology of Hi.story. By Sir Harris Nicolcts. (Being the 
44th Vol. of Dr Lardner’s Cydopaedia.) Post 8vo. fis. hoards. 
Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1832. 8vo. IGs. boards. 

LAW AND JDRISI'HUDKNce;. 

Paley’s Principal and Agent. 3d edition. By J. IT. Lloyd. 8ro. 
128. boards. 

A Supplement to Palmer's Costs. 4to. fis. sewed. 

Lee's Ecclesiastical Reports. By Phillimure. 2 vols. 8ro. 21. Ifis. 
boards. 

The Trade of Banking in England. By Michael .1. Qiiin. Si^o. 
15s. boards. 

Lumlcy on Annuities and Rent Charges. 8vo. Ifis. boards. 
Beanmont’s Ltrw of Fire and Life Assurance. 8vo. 7s. fid. boar<ls. 
Lewis’ Practice of SheriiTs Court. 8vo. Bs. fid. boards. 

Record Commission — Proceedings in Chancery. Vol. HI. “ Eliaa- 
beth." Folio. II. lOs. half-bound. 

Evidence on Tithes in Ireland. By G. Dwyer. 8vo. 10s. fid. half-bd. 
Chitty's General Practice of Law. Vol. I. Part I. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
half-bound, each. 

Matthew's Digest of the Criminal Law. 12mo. 16s. boards. 

Harpers Customs’ Bonding System, with Table of Duties. 12ino. 
63. boards. 

Criminal Law ; being a Ooinuieiitary on Bentliaiii on Deatli Puiiidh- 
inent. By H. B. Andrews. 8vo. 7s. boards. 
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Tlie Practice of the Criminal Law of Scotland. By A. Alison. Vol, 
II. 8vo. ISs. boards. 

The Book of Rights; or Constitutional Acts and Parliamentary 
Proceedings, alfectiiig Civil and Religious Liberty in England, from 
Magna Charta to the Present Time. 12ino. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Trial of Charles Pinney, Esq., Mayor of Bristol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 
Dunlop’s Law of Patronage. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Hughes’ Directions for Drawing Wills. 8vo. 19s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Tolls. By F. Gunning. 8vo. 
9s. boards. 

MEDICINE, SUnOEKY, &C. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Liver, and on Bilious Complaints. 
By G. H. Bell. 8vo. Gs. boards. 

Facts and Observations relative to Cholera, as it has recently ap- 
peared in the City of York. By .T. P. Needham. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

A Farther Examination of the Principles of the Treatment of Gout, 
with Observations on the Use and Abuse of Colchicum. By Sir 
Charles Scudamore. 2d edition, enlarged. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases of the Eye, containing a 
New Mode of Curing Cataract without an Operation ; Experiments 
and Observations on Vision, &u. By J. H. Curtis. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
boards. 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, including the Recent 
Discoveries and Analyses of Medicines. By Anthony Todd Thomson. 
2 vols. 8vo. II. 10s. boards. 

Pathological Anatomy — Illustrations of the Elementary Forms of 
Diseases. By Robert Carswell, M.D. Fas. 1. Tubercle, with 4 
coloured plates. Ids. 

A Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body. By Joseph 
Swan. Part 111. containing the Cerebral Nerves. 31. 13s. 6d. 

The Surgical Anatomy of some of the Principal Vessels of the Head. 
Plain, 5s. Coloured, 10s. 

New Views of the Process of Defecation. By James O’Beirne, M.D. 
8 VO. 9s. boards. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine, comprising General Patho- 
logy, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, &c. By James Copland. 
Post 8vo. Part I. 9s. sewed. 

Succinct Practical Observations on the Effects of Blood-letting, by 
E. Gcoghegan. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Caswall on the Organ of Hearing. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Hints to a Fashionable Mother, by a Physician. 18mo. 28. doth. 
Steggall’s Celsus, containing the First and Third Books ; with a 
Translation and Ordo Verborum. 18mo. ■ Gs. boards. 

Manec on the Ligature of Arteries, with coloured plates. 4to. 
II. 8s. boards. 

A Practical Account of the Epidemic Cholera, by William Twining. 
Post 8vo. boards. 

The London Medical and Surgical Journal. Vol. 1I> 8vo. 14s. 

boards. 
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Pr B. I«ee on somo of thu most Important DutoMOt of Women. 
8ro. 7g. 6d. boards. 

Mayo's OatUnes of Human Pkydology. Third Edition. 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

The Mother's Nnrsery Guide. ^ ISmo. 2s. sewed. 

Tool Minutes’ Advice on Diet. * iHino. Is. 6d< sewed. 

A Dictionary of Diet, &c. By J. S. Forsyth. I2inu. tSs. 6d. boards. 
Sir Gilbert Blanc's Dissertations on Medical Science. New 
edition. 2 vols. Svo. 15s. boards. 

Wallace’s Treatise on the Venereal Disease and its Varieties. 8vo. 
V2s. boards. 

The Black Death in the 14th Century, from the German of Dr 
Hecker. By Dr B. Babinj^ton. 12mo. 58. 6d. boards. 

Colquhoun’s Report of the Experiments on Animal Magnetism. 
8vo. 6s. boards. 

Ayre on Dropsy. Third Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Carson on the Causes of Respiration, the Motion of the Blood, &c. 
Second Edition. Bvu. 1 2s. boards. 

Memoir on the Advantage of Dividing the Stricture in Strangulated 
Hernia, without including the Sac. By C. A. Key. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Transactions of Provincial Medical and Surgical Association. 
Vol. 1. Bvo. l‘2s. cloth. 

Esquiral on Mental Illusions, translated by W. Liddell. 8vo. 4s. 
cloth. 

Fletcher on the Inilnence of the Mind on the Body. 8ro. 12s. clotli. 
The Hoinw-opathic Medical Doctrine, or Organon of the Healing 
Art. Translated from the German of Hahneinan. By (J. H. Deorieiis 
and S. Straiten. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Observations on tlie Testicles. By Professor James Russell. 12nH>. 
Is. 

M]S(;l''.L.I.ANI’:OI.TS. 

The Chameleon. Second Series, for 1883. 8vo. full size, uncut in 
cloth, or silk, w'ith gilt edges. 12s. 

The Eucyclopiedia Britannica. Seventh Edition. Edited by Pro- 
fessor M. Napier. Vols. I. to VI 1. 4to. .36s. each Volume; «r 
41 Parts, at 6s. each. 

SelectioriK from the Edinburgh Review ; comprising the host articles 
in that Journal, from its (!ommencement to the Present Time ; with 
a Preliminary Dissertation, and Explanatory Notes. ICdited by 
Mauriro Crttss, Itlsq., Secretary of the Belfast Historical Society. 4 
Vols. Bvo. '31. 3!;i. boards. 

"■■'I'he Camhridgt! University Calendar for 1833. Gs. bds. 

The Oxford University Calendar for 1833. 6s. boards. 

The Dublin University Calendar for 1833. 68. boards. 

A Letter to the T.r}i<loi*s and Carriers, on the Navigations connect- 
ing Liverpool and Alancliosten IJy Thomas Graliame, Esq. 4to. 3s. 
sewed. 

A Widows’ Schemes. By James Cleghorn, Account- 

ant m Edinburgh. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 
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of New PvhUaxHiOM. 

The fidinburgh Sacred Harinon]r> for the Use of Churches and 
Families. By Smith. 2 vols. folio. 24s. boards. 

Twenty-five Years in the Rifle Brigade. By the late W. Surtees. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

My Village versus Our Village. By the Author of Carey Mahoney. 
12mo. 8s. boards. 

Tales of My Father. By the Rev. J. Young. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Daughter’s Own Book. ]8mo. 28. boards. 

Maclure’s Opinions on Various Subjects. 8vu. 10s. fid. boards. 
Keiglitley’s Fairy Mythology. 2 vols. 12mo, 15s. half-bound. 

Legion’s Letters on Slavery. 8vo. 4s. boards. 

The Bristo] Riots. By a Citizen. 8ro. 9s. hoards. 

IVfatcrnal Advice to Daughters on Leaving Dome. H*. 

boards. 2s. fid. silk. 

A New General Atlas, Ancient and Modern. By Professor Ptay^^ 
fair. Sewed. Folio. 31. 3s. 

Revivalist for 1832. Vol. I. Ss. 6d. cloth. , 

Kepiihlic of Letters, complete. 4 vols. 12tao. IL 6s. doth. ' 
History of Paper Money and Banking in the United iSKain* . 

8s. fid. „ - 4 , « j. 

Two Years and a Half in the American Navy. JBjr 5f*i jR CL . 
tV’ines. 2 vols. po.*t 8vo. 188. boards. 

But Howto Spend the Evening. 18mo. 2s.elot{i. w ■ • . 

Tlie Three Histories. By Mrs Fletcher. i2mo. 6s, siliL 
XIV. and XV. The 5th, 6th, and 7tli of Seaatoa 16Sl*8t. Eitll 
U. 10s. boards. 1/. 13s. 6d. halfbuiind. 

Hansard's Parliamentary Debates. Third Series. Vtthb JUII* 
Chilltdar's Analysis of Chepley Walker. 12me. 7s. hoond, 

The Mirror of Popular Knowledge. 28. 6d. bound. 

India’s Cries to British Humanity. By James Pe^g. Svo. IQs, 
hound. ' ® . 

Drigin and Services of the Coldstream Guards. By Col. Mae- 
kinuun. 2 vols. 8vo. plates. IL IGs. 

The Little Momiere. By Mrs Sherwood. 18mo. Ss. bound. 
Cry to Ireland and the liiupire. By an Irishman. l2mo. 4s. 6d. 
hound. 

Report on the Extinvtioii of Slavery. Bvo. 8s. sewed. 

Time’s Telescope for 1833. 8vo. 9s. bound. 

The Ladies’ Own Cookery Book. PostSvo. 10s. fid. cloth. 

Klijah. By the Author of Buhiam. 12mo. 48. cloth. 

,1. O. York’s Tables of the Weight of Iron. 12mo. Ss. boards. 
Words of Truth. By the Author of the lYell-spont Hour. ISitio. 
3s. fid. cloth. 

The Epigrammatist’s Annual. 32mo. 3.s. fid. cloth. 

The Present and Last Parliaments; with State of the PolU, and 
Epitome of Election Laws. Bvo. 3s. boai'ds. 

Reflections. By John Gisborno. 12nio. 6s. boards. 

Extracts from Young’s Night ’fhoaghts and Cicero’s Dialogues. 
By W. Dauby, ICsq. 8vo. 8s. fid. boai ds. 
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Waverley Anecdotes, illnstrative of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels. 

2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. iOs. cloth. 

A Supplement to the London Catalogue of Books ; containing all 
the near works, from Feb. 1831 to Dec. 1832. 8vo. Ss. 6d. sewed. 
The Last Ess^s of Elia. Crown 8vo. 98. boards. 

A Million of Facts, by Sir J. Phillips. New edition. 8vo. lOs. 
cloth. 

Pictures of Private Life. 1 vol. Foolscap 8vo. 7g. Cd, cloth ; 
10s. 6d. morocco. 

Sherwood’s (Mrs) Victoria. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Commentaries on the History, Constitution, and Chartered Fran- 
chises of the City of London. By George Norton, Esq. Second edi- 
tion. 20s. boards. 

The Old and Now Representation of the United Kingdom Con- 
trasted. 18mo. 28. 6d. boards. 

A Manual of the Baronetage. 8vo. 10s. (id. silk. 

Caedmon’s Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase of Parts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Royal 8 VO. 21s. boards. 

Plates to do. 4to. Ts. sewed. 

The Good Child’s Picture Book, with Coloured Plates. 12mo. 
43. Cd. half-bound. 

The Parliamentary Pocket Companion fur 18.33. 32ino. 4s. roan. 

- -I- 1- Book for 1833. 12mo. Ss. 6d. boards. 

The Art of Cutting on Scientific Principles, 12 plates. 8vo. 2s. 6 J. 
Leifchild’s Abbreviated Discourses on various Subjects. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. cloth. 

The Drawing-room Album. Royal 4tu. 2.5s. boards. 

True Love’s Tales, a Cup of Sweets, with 20 cuts. Ss. Cd cloth. 
Deudy’s Book of the Nursery. Foolscap 8vu. 53. cloth. 

The Apprentice’s Monitor. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
hfurphy's Classical Atlas. 16mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Consina Introduction to the Plistory of Philosophy. 8vo. 1 4s. 
boards. 

Cory’s Ancient Fragments of the Phoenician, Chaldtean, and other 
Writers. 8vo. 218. boards. 

Metaphysical Inquiry on Ancient and Modern Philosophy. 

12mo. 58. 6a. boards. 

Arcana of Science and Art for 18.S3. 12mo. .5a. cloth. 

Narrative of the Wreck of the Rothsay Castle Steam Packet. By 
J. Adshead, with plates. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Ireland in the Nineteenth Century. By A. Atkinson, Esq. 8vo. 
14s. boards. 

The Scrap Book, by the Author of Sophia de Lissan. 32mo. 
2a. 6d. silk. 

Present State of the Canadas. 18mo. Ss. cloth. 

Hone Otiosse, or Thoughts, Maxims, and Opinions. 12mo. 63. 
boards. 

The ^oread, a Literary, Political, and Naval Satire. 8vo. 5s.6d.bd8. 
The Gemus of Judaism. Foolscap 8vo. 7s, 6d. boards. 
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The Government of India, by Major-General Sir J. Malcolm. 8vo. 
15e. cloth. 

Tlie Comic Magpazine, Vola. I. and If. 12mo. 15s. halt-bound. 

Figaro’s Epigrams. 18mo. 2s. iialf-bonnd. 

The Canadas as they Are. 18mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Emigrant’s Guide to Obtain Lands in the Canadas. By F. A. 
Evans. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

London Nights’ Entertainments. Post 8vo. lOs. Gd. roan. 
Northcote’s Fables. Second Series. Post 8vo. 18s. ; largo paper, 
1/. lls. 6d. 

^Bramwell on Proceedings on Bills in the Honso of Commons. 4to. 
258. boards. 

Sunday in London, with 14 cnts, by George Criiikshank. 8vo. 5s. 
boards. 

The Illustrations of do. on India paper. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

A Treatise on Happiness. 2 vols. 8vo. 218. boards. 

Remarks on the Present State of the United States, with regard to 
Europe. By A. Du bring. Royal 12mo. Ts. hoards. - 
Aunt Ellen and her Pupils. 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

The Literary Assistant; a Comprehensive Dictionary of English 
Syiionymos. 12mo. 2s. (id. cloth. 

Buckingham’s Parliamentary Review. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Remarks on Cathedral Institutions. By Pusey. dvo. 6s. boards. 
Tales of the Covenanters. By Robert Pollok. 18mo. Ss. 6d. bds. 
The Field Book ; or Sports and Pastimes of the United Kingdom. 
8vo. 258. boards. 

Nyren’s Cricketer’s Tutor. I2mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By .Tohn Abercrombie. 8vo. 
(is. Gd. boards. 

Blakey's History of Moral Science. 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. boards. 
Encycloptedia Americana. 13 vols. 8vo. 8/. 8s. boards. 

A Gift for Mothers. Foolscap 8vo. Cs. silk. 

Prometheus Bound. Translated from the Greek. Roy'al 12ino..'>s.bds. 
Dick on the Improvement of Society. 12mo. 7s. Gd. boards. 

Reverses ; or Memoirs of the Fairfax Family. By the Author of 
Conversations on the Life of Christ. 12mo. 48. Gd. bound. 

Report of the First and Second Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at York, in 1831, and at Ox- 
ford in 1832. 8vo. 18s. bound. 

Colton’s Lacon ; or many Things in few Words. New edition. 

1 vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Father's Present to his Son. 32mo. 2s. 6d. bds ; 3s. Gd. silk ; 

.5s. morocco. 

New Literary Flowers, byFranyoislc Herivel. 12mo. .5s. cloth. 

Fenwick on Field Fortification. 18mo. 6s. cloth. 

Robert Cruikshank versxis Sir A. Agnew. 18mo. Is. Gd. sewed. 
Rennie's Alphabet of Angling. l8mo. 28. Gd. boards. 

The Young Man's Own Book. 18mo. Ss. Gd. 

Elmsleianer Critic.'), edidit T. E. Gretton. Post 8vo. 7s Gd. boards 
voi,. l.VII. NO. cxvi. ^ 
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Ti^ for Winter fiveniogs. By a Lady. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Rose Sidney. By a Lady. ISmo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Improrenienti or a Visit to Grandinama. By Mrs H. Bayley. 18mo. 
2s. 6a. cloth. 

The Infirmities of Genius. By R. P. Madden. 2 vols. 8ro. 218. cloth. 
CruiVshank's Sketch Book. 4to. sewed ; 2a. fid. plain ; 3«. fid. cohl. 
Sharpe’s Peerage of the British Empire. 2 vols. 12ino. Sfis. cl. 
Stories about Many Things, 18mo. Is. fid. half-bound. 

The Wheat Sheaf. 32ino. Is. fid. sewed. 

Montagu’s Thoughts of Dirines and Philosophers. d2mo. 2s. silk. 
Tales of Real Life. 18mo. 2s. hulf-botind. 

Some Account of the Jt^nglish Stage, from 1(560 to 1830. 10 vols. 

8yo. 51, lOs. cloth. 

NATURAL inSTOnV, OEOLOOV, tte, 

A Sketch of the Geology of the I'icinity of Hastings. By W. H. 
Fitton, M.D.,F.R.S. 12ino. Ss. Gd. chah. 

Naturalist’s Library. Conducted by Sir \l'illiutu Jardine. Vol. T. 
Being the Ist Vol. of lluinining Birds, with 35 coloured plates, and 
a portrait of Linnmus in his Lapland dress. Fsep. Bvo. 6s. bds. 
Transactions of the Linneun Society. Vol. X\T, Part 3. 21. 

Humanity to Honey Bees ; or Practical Directions fur tlie Ma. 
nagement of Honey Bees upon an improved and humane plan, by 
which the Lives of Bees may be preserved, lly Thomas Nutt. 12mo. 
lOs. boards. 

Jardine and Selby’s Illustrations of Ornithology. Part IX. Ito. 
25s. ; largfe paper, 21. 2s. 

Brown’s (Captain) Taxidermist’s Manual. 12mo. 43. 6d. bds. 

Zoologist’s Text Book. 2 vols. 12mo. Plates. 

21s. boards. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. By Captain Bnovn. 12ino. 
Ss, 6d. boards. 

Cornwall Geological Transactions. Vol. IV. 8vo. 16s, boards. 
Sketches of Birds, by S. Roper. 18mo. 2s. 6d. balf.buund. 

The Geology of Scripture. By George Fairholme, with plates. 8vo. 
14s. boards. 

Payne’s Apiarian’s Guide. 12rao. 4s. boards. 

Harris’ Dictionary of the Natural History of the Bible. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

Index Entomulogiciis ; or a Complete illustrated Catalogue of the 
Lepidopterous Insects of Great Britain. By W. Wood. No. I. con- 
taining all the British Butterflies, with 108 figures. 8vo. .Ss. 6d. 
plain ; 9s, coloured ; I3s, 6d. royal 8vo. coloured. 

Parkinson’s Organic Remains of a Former World. 54 plates, co- 
loured. New edition. .3 vols, 4to. 5/. 6s. 

Introduction to the Study of Fossil Organic Remains. 

New edition. 1 vol. 8vo, 123. cloth. 

Principles of Geology, by C. Lyell. Vol. III. 8vo. 208. 

An Introduction to Geology. By Robert BakewcU. 8vo. New 
edition, greatly enlarged. 218. 
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The Geology of the South-eMt of England. By Gideon Mantell. 
Esq. 1 vol. 8vo> with 75 plates, maps, and wood-cuts. U. Is. cloth. 

The Fossil Flora of Great Britain. By Professor Lindley and W. 
Hatton. Part II. of Vol. I. 8vo. 228. cloth. 

Captain Brown’s Conchologist's Text Book. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
Maxims and Hints for an Angler. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Internal Structure of F'ossil Vegetables found in the Carboni- 
ferous and Oolitic Deposits of Great Britain, described and illustrated. 
By Henry T. M. Witharn of Lartington. 4fto. 218. 

NATURAt. PHIt.OSOPUY, CHRMISTRY, ASTRONOMY, &C. 

A Treatise on Heat. By Dr Lardner. Being Vol. XXXIX. of 
Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyulopsedia. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Philosophical Conversations ; in which arc familiarly explained the 
Causes of many daily occurring Natural Phenomena. By F. C. Bake- 
well. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

A new Movable Planisphere ; intended to assist Students in As- 
tronomy in acquiring a knowledge of the Stars ; with a separate 
Pamphlet, giving an explanation of its use. By W. H. Prior. 21s, 
An Essay on the Determination of the Elements of the Orbits of 
Comets and Planets. By D. M'Grigor. 8vo. 9s. sewed. 

Bowditch's Translation of La Place’s ^Iccauiquo Celeste. Vols. 
I. and IT. Royal 4to. 15s. 6d. cloth. 

Miller’s Differential Calculus. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Rev. W. Maddy’s Astronomy. Netv edition. By J. Hymers. 8vo. 
Lis. boards. 

The Comet. Scientific Notices of Comets in general, from the 
French of Arago. By Col. Gold. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

The Bridgewater Treatises — ‘ Whewell’s Astronomy and General 
Physics.’ 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

‘ Kidd on the Physical Condition of Man.* 8vo. 93. 6d. cl. 

‘ Dr Chalmers on the Intellectual and Moral Constitu- 
tion of Man.’ 2 vols. 8ro. 16s. cloth. 

‘ Sir Charles Bell on the Hand, its Mechanism,’ &c. 8vo. 

10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Climate of London, deduced from Meteorological Observations. 
By Luke Howard. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. Us. 6d. boards. 

Berzelius on tbe Analysis of Inorganic Bodies. Translated by G, 
O. Rees. l2mo. .53. boards. 

Manufactures in Metal. Iron, and Steel. Vol. IT. ^Lardner’s Cy- 
clopaedia, Vol. X LI i.) Foolscap Bvo. 6s. cloth. 

Rennie’s Alphabet of Chemistry. 18ino. 2$. 6d. cloth. 

Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, conducted by Professor 
Jameson. No. 29. Price 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Astronomy. By Sir J. Herschel. Being Vol. 43d 
of Dr Lardner ’s Cabinet Cyclopsedia. Foolscap 8ro. 6s. cloth. 

Narrien’s Historical Account of the Origin and Progress of Astro- 
nomy, with plates. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

Pnilosophy in Sport. New edition. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 

Brando’s Tables of Chemical Notation. 8vo. 3s. fid. cloth. 
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lAst of Nt’w PithliceUiong. J uly, 

Rev. B. Murpliy on the Kieincntary Principles of the Theory of 
Electricity, Heat, and Molecular Action. Part I. .8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 

Inquiries concerning; the 51edimn of Light, and the Form of its 
Molecules. By John G. Macvicar. 8vo. Gs. 

NOVKI.S TALES, ANJ> KOMAKCES. * 

Frank Orby, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 48. boards. 
Recollections of a Chaperon. Edited by Lady Dacre. 3 vuls. 
Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Golden Legends, containing the Bracelet, the Locket, and the Sig- 
net Ring. 3 vols. Post 8vu. H. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Broken Heart. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Miserrimns. 12mo. Gs. cloth. 

The Sketch Book of Fashion. By the author of Mothers and 
Daughters. 3 vols. 8vo. 2Ss. 6d. boards. 

Arthur Koningsby. 3 vols. 8vo. 1 /. 8s. Gd. boards. 

Whychcote of St John’s. 2 vols. Post 8vo. IBs. boards. 
Deloraine, by Williani Godwin. 3 vols. 8vo. ll. lls. Gd. boai’ds. 
The Modern Cyinon. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Aims and Ends, ily the Author of Carwell. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 
boards. 

Waltham. 12ino. Gs. boards. 

The Wondrous Tale of Alroy. By the Author of Vivian Grey. 
3 vols. 8vo. ll. lls. Gd. boards. 

Polish Tales. By the Authoress of Hungarian Talus. 3 vols. 8vo. 
V, lls. Gd. hoards. 

The New Hoad to Ruin. By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. lls.Gd. 
boards. 

The Lake of Killurney. By A. M. Porter. New edition. 3 vols. 
16s. Gd. boards. 

Constance. 3 ruls. 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

The Puritan’s Grave. 3 vcds. 8vo. 1/. 8s. Gd. boards. 

The Port Admiral, a Talc of the Sea. J5y the Author of (Javendish. 
3 vols. 8vo. ll. lls. Gd. boards. 

Faust, a Dramatic Poem. By Goethe, translated into English 
Prose, with Notes, &c. 8vo. 128. boards. 

The Stolen Child By John Galt. l2mo. Gs. boards. 

Caspar Hauser, from the German of Von Fcuerb'ack. 12niu. .3s. 
cloth. 

Don Quixote, with 18 Knibellishnionts, by Cruikshank. 3 vols. 
12ino. 18s. boards. 

Mary of Burgundy. By the Author of Darnlev, &c. .3 vols. ll. lls. 
Gd. boards. 

Lucicn Grevillo. By a Cornet ; with Etchings, by George Cruik- 
shaiik. 3 v<d8. crown 8vo. 1/. 48. hoards. 

The Bondman. (5th vol. of the Library of Romance.) 12uio. Gs. cl. 

3 vuls. Post 8vo. ll. 1 Is. Gd. boards. 

The Young Muscovite. Edited by Captain Chamier. 3 vols. Post 
8vo. 1/. 8s. Gd. boards. 
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LUt of New Ptfhlications, 

Gil Bias. 2 rols. With Illustrations, by G.Crnikshank. ISmo. 128. bds 
Service Afloat. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12. Is. boards. 

Adelaide, a Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. 18nio. 12. 4s. boards. 
Tales and Romances. By the Author of Waverley. Vol Vlll. to 
XVI. 8vo. 32. Ss. boards. 

X. to XX. 12mu. 42. 2s. 6d. boards. 

VIII. to XVI. 18mo. 32. 3s. boards. 

Eben Erskiiie, or the Traveller. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 12. lls. 6d. bds. 

12. lls. 6d. bds. 

Waltzborgli, a Tale of the 16th century. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 12. lls. 6d. 
boards. 

The Abbess, a Romance. By Mrs Trollope. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
Talcs for an English Home. By tr. M. Sterne. 12inu. 6s. bds. 

The Slave King. Being Vol. 6th of the Library of Romance. 
Foolscap 8vo. fls. boards. 

The Parson’s Daughter. By the Author of Sayings and Doings. 

3 vols. Bvo. 12. lls. 6d. boards. 

Andrew the Savoyard, from the F rench of 0. Paul de Kock. 2 
vols. 8vo. 21s. boards. 

The Young Enthusiast in Mumble Life, a Simple Story. 18mo. 
28. 6d. cloth. 

A Subaltern’s Furlough. By Lieutenant (Joke. 8vo. 158. cloth. 
Henry St t’lair, and the Martyr of Freedom. 12iuo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Delaware, or the Ruined Family. 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 1 Is. 6d. boards. 
Romances of the Chivalric Ages. 2 vols. 8vo. 12. la. boards. 

'file llepealei*s. By the Countess Blessington. 3 vols. 8vo. 
12. lls. 6d. boards. 

Sir Guy de Lusignan. By Miss Knight. 2 vols. 8vo, 218. bds. 
Tales of the Tombs, a series of Anecdotes. Post 8vo. 68. boards. 

I'OhTMV, THE UKAMA, &C. 

The Inferno of Dante, translated into ICnglish Rhyme, with an In- 
troduction and Notes. By Ichabod Charles Wright, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Magdalen (College, Oxford. 1 vol. Bvo. l.js. eloth. 

Collections from the Greek Anthology. By the late Rev. R. Bland 
and others. New edition, coni]>rising the Fiagnients of early J.yiie 
Poetry, with specimens of all the Poets included in Meleager's (Gar- 
land. By J. H. hlerivale, Esip Post 8vo. 14s. clotli. 

The Desert Lady, a Poem. 12ino. .3s. 6d. boards. 

The Wandering Bard, and other Poems. 12nio. 5s. hoards. 

The Maid of jacn, a Poem. By F. 11. Standisb. 12mo. .5s. bds. 
Vaiisommer’s Minstrel, and other Poems. 12mo. 5s. clotli. 

The .Emigrant’s Tale, atid other Poems. By .lames Bird. bvo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Wizard of the North, and other Poems. By the Honourable 
H. Liddell. 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

The Messiah's Kingdom, a Poem. By Agnes Buliner. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Alford’s ^ Poems, and Poetical Fragments. 12nio. 4s. 6d. boards. 
Anderson's Puetkal Aspirations. 12iiu'. .5s. 6d. eloth. 
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For Ever, a Poem. S2mo. Sa. silk* 

Plays and Poems of Shirley* Edited by Gifford, and completed with 
Life, by Oyce, 6 vols. 8vo* 3/* Ss* silk. 

Hooseinee of Adrianople, and other Poems. 32mo. 3s. 6d* silk* 
Baker's Poetic Vigils, ** Monody on Dr Clarke,*" &c 12mo« 5s. 6d* 
silk. 

The Battle of Trafalgar, a Poem. 8vo. 4'S. Gd. boards. 

Little's Poems. Foolscap 8vo. Sixteenth edition. 5s. boards* 

The Parricide, a Play in 3 Acts. By William King. 12mo. 58. bds* 
Michell's Essay on Woman, and other Poems. 12mo* 4s* 6d. bds. 

Don *Taan. Canto XVII. 18mo. Is. sewed. 

The Poetical March of Humbug. 18mo. Is. sewed. 

The Fancy Fair ; to which is added Star-light, or a Scene at 
Tweeddale. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Heliotrope ; or, Pilgrim in Pursuit of Health. Cantos I. and 
II. * Liguria, Hetruria, Campania, Calabria.^ 8vo. 7s» 6d. boards. 

Valpy's Shakspeare, with Illustrations. Vol. VII* 12mu. 5s. 

cloth* 

Montgomery’s, James, Lectures on Poetry and General Literature. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. boai'ds. 

Bristol and its Environs, a Descriptive Poem. 8vo. 6s. boards* 

A Letter on Shakspeare’s Authorship of the Two Noble Kinsmen. 
8vo. Ss. 6d. boards. 

The Coronal : Original Poems. By M. A. Browne. Hoyal d2mo* 
28* 6d. cloth, Ss. Gd. silk. 

Readings in Poetry. 12mo. 4s. Gd. cloth. 

The Mother's Manual; or Poetical Illustrations of Matrimonial 
Economy ; with plates, by F. T* Royal 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Woman the Angel of Life, a Poem. By Robert Montgomery* 8vo* 
7s* 6d. boards. 

Barbadoes, and other Poems. By M. Chapman. 12ino. 6s. boards. 
Williams* Rhymes and Rhapsodies. 12mo. Gs. boards. 

Ritson's Ancient Popular Poetry. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. cloth. 

The Dream, and other Poems. By Mrs Lennox Conyngham. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

Rhymed Plea for Tolerance. 18iuo. 4s. cloth. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

John Hopkins’ Notions on Political Economy. By the Author of 
Conversations on Chemistry, &c. 12mo. 4s. Gd. cloth. 

Letters on Commercial Policy. By R. Torrens, Esq. 8vo. 3s, sd. 
Reuss’s Statements of the Trade of the United States of America. 
Royal 8 VO. 1/. Is. cloth. 

Digest of the Evidence before the Secret Committee of 1832, on 
the Bank Charter. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Outlines of Political Economy. 8vo. 5s, boards. 

Pebrer on the National Debt. 8vu, 18s. boards. 

The Justice and Expediency of Substituting an Income and Pro- 
perty Tax for the present Taxes. 8vo. Ss. 6d. boards* 
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A Short History of PAper Money and Banking in the United 
States. By W. M. Gonge. 12rao. Ss. 6d. doth. 

^ Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources of the British Bm* 
pire. 8vo. Ss. cloth. 

Gaskell’s Manufacturing Population of Great Britain, with an eha* 
mination of Infant Labour. 8ro. Os. boards. 

TOPOGIIAPHV. 

An llistoricnl and Descriptive Account of the Coast of Sussex} 
forming also a Guido to all the Watering Places. By J. D. Parry, 
M.A. 8ro, witli Six Plates and a Map. Ids. boards. Royal 8ro. 
India Proofs. 21s. 

Scenes in North Wales. By G. N. Wright ; with 30 Engravings* 
]2mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Companion to the Watering Places of Great 
Britain. Ditto, to Tunbridge Wells. 2s. 6d, sewed, with 200 En- 
gravings, hy Bonner. 18mo. 12a. Od. cloth. 13s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Walks through London. By G. A. Cooke. 18iuo. Os .cloth. 
IleiiderwcU’s History .and Antiquities of Scarborough. Third edi- 
tion. 8vo. 14s. clotli. 

12mo. 8s. 0d. cloth. 

Noble’s Gazetteer of Lincolnshire. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

THROLOOY AND KCCI.ESI ASTICAD HISTORV. 

AVare’s Sunday Library, Vol. I. “ Life of tbe Saviour.” 18nio. 
3s. Od. clotli, 

American Book of Common Prayer. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

The History of Dissenters. By Bogne and Bcnnet. 2d edit. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. hoards. 

Reenpituiated Apostasy. By the Rev. G. S. Faber. 12rao. Ss. bds. 
Ware on tlie (Jliristian Character. ISmo. 28. clotli. 3s. silk. 
Sermons for Families on Relative Duties. By the late E. Paysoit, 
D.D. IHino. 3s. Od. cloth. 

On Spirituality of Mind. By .1. Fletcher. 32mo. 28. silk. 

Stevens on the Rise and Fall of the Kingdoms of Judah and IsraeL 
12niu. 10s. 6d. cloth. Crown 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Lectures on the Parables. By Mary Jane Mackenzie. 2d Series. 
Post 8ro. 8s. cloth. 

The Scottish Pulpit, Vol. 1. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Thornton’s Prodigal. 18mo. 28. cloth. 

Six Lectures on tlie Book of Jonali. By the Rev. J. W. Cunning- 
ham. 12mQ. 3s. clotii. 

Readings for Sunday Evenings, Post 8vo. Gs. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons. By Daniel Wilson, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 8vo. I2s. 
boards. 

Evidences of Christianity. By Charles P. M'llwaiue, (being the 9th 
vol. of tile Select Library.) 12inp. 6s. boards. 

The Leading Idea of Christianity. By the Rev. J. Griffith, M.A. 
12fno. 5s. cloth. 

A Vindication of Ecclesiastical Establishments. By John IngUs, 
D.D. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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Boberts’ Testimony for Pure aad Undefilcd Religioiu l:2tno. Is. 
6d. sewed. 

Ayre's Lectures on the Liturgy. ISmo. Ss. 6d. cloth . 

Boston's Covenant of Grace. S2mo. 28. 6d. boards. 

Wilson's (Eklward) Sermons at Bath. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

'The Library of Useful Knowledge, A History of tho Cburclt from 
earliest i^es to the Reformation. By the Rev. Geo. Waddington. 8vo. 
13s. 6d. boards. 

Rev. Thomas Dibdin's Lent Lectures. 2 vols. 8vo. 218. boards. 
Hierurgia, or the Sacrifice of the Holy Mass, with notes, &c. By 
Daniel Rock, D. D.2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s., with plates on India paper, 34s. 
boards. 

Goode, Rev. W., on Modern Claims to Gifts of the Spirit. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Rev. F., on the Better Covenant. 8vo. 10s. fid. boards. 

A Translation of the Epistles of Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and 
Ignatius, &c. &e. By Rev. T. Chevalier. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Rev. Sir C. Hardinge’s Plain Discourses, Vol. 2. 12mo. 5s. boards. 
Hillock’s Key to the Psalms. 12mo. fis. boards. 

Thom, on the Assurance of Faith. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Rev. J. H. Hutton’s Discourses on Christ's Temptation. 8vu. 7s. 
idoth. 

Plumtree’syRev. H. S., Lectures on the Prodigal Son. 12mo.4s. cloth. 
The Peep of Bay, or a Series of Early Religious Instruction. 18ino. 
28. fid. half'bound. 

Rev. H. Vaughan’s Sermons. 8vo. lOs. fid. half-bound. 

Rev. H. Hughes’ Sermons. 12mo. 5s. half-bound. 

Webster's Sacramental Week. 18mo. 28. fid. cloth. 

Professor Stuart on the Romans. Edited by Drs J. P. Smith, and E. 
Henderson. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

Carlisle’s Letters on the Holy Scriptures. 2 vols. 12ino. 12s. cloth. 
The Truth of Christianity. By ,J. F. Gyles, Esq. A.M. 8vo. 6s. 
boards. 

The Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion. By the 
Editor of Captain Rock’s Memoirs. 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 18s. bds. 

On the Pre-existence of Christ. By Joseph Alderson, M.A. 8vo. 
8s. boards. 

The Happiness of the Blessed Considered. By Bishop Mant. 12mo. 
4)8. fid. boards. 

Dissertations Vindicating the Church of England. By the Rev. 
John Sinclair. 8vo. 10s. fid. boards. 

Devotional Extracts for Every Day in the Year. 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. boards. 


Rev. H. Stebbing's Sermons. 12mo. fis. fid. boards. 

Cdvin and the Swiss Reformation. By tho Rev. J. Scott. Foolscap 
8vo, fis. cloth. ^ 


Rev. James Slade’s Parochiid Sermons, Vol. II. I2md. fis. boards. 
Thomsons Historical Sketch of Baptist Denominations. 18mo. 

xlSf DO* 
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Liiat of New Publicatiorui, 

Rev. C. Girdlestoue’s tSeven Sermons on the Cholera ; with a Map. 
l:3rno. Ss. Gd. boards. 

The Official Glory of the Son of God. By .John Jefferson. 12iiio 
5s. cloth. 

Rev. J. Fawcett’s Five Discourses. ‘ Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Rev. 1). Robinson’s Discourses on the Law and Gospel. Foolscap 
8vo. lis. Gd. cloth. 

Blunt on Pail). Part II. 12inu. .5s. Gd. cloth 
Roso’s Prayers from the Gospels. 1 2mo. 5s. cloth. 

The Youiifr Christian’s Guide to Contirniation. By the Rov.W. T. 
.Myers. Gs. cloth. 

Rev. F. C'. Alassingherd on Church Reform. 12mo. Ss. Gd. cloth. 
Mrs Kcrrnish on Christianity. 12mo. 7s. Gd. cloth. 

Rev. ,J. K. Craig on Conversion. 2 vols. 12mo. lOs. cloth. 

Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Commentary on the New Testament. Part 
II. 8vo. Os. boards. 

Vol. I. 8vo. IBs. bot*irds. 

Abbott’s Young Christian, with Preface. By the Rev. .1. Cunning> 
ham. 12mo. boards. 

Sheppard’s Christian JCiicouragement and Consolation. 12mo. Gs. 
boards. 

Christianity Kpitoinixod. By R. Bourne, Rsq. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
Discourses Delivcreil in the Parish Church of All Saints, Poplar. 
By Samuel Ploole, A.M. 8vo. 8s. Gd. cloth. 

Rev. A. S. Thclwall’s Sonuons. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Book of Psalms in Blank X'erse. By the Rev. G. Musgrave. 
8vo. 1 2s. boards. 

Hawkins’ Discourses on (he Historical Scriptures of the Old Tes* 
tainent. 8vo. Gs. boards.- 

Commentary on the llcvcdation of St .John. By R. B. Cooper. 
8vo. Gs. Gd. boards. 

Lectures upon the Kcclesiastical History of the 2d and 3d Centu* 
ries. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Rev. R. Hampden’s Bainplon I^ecture.^ for 1832. Hvo. 13s. hds. 
Medo’s Key to the Apocalypse. 'I'ranslated by R. B. Cooper. 8vo. 
10s Gd. boards, 

Fmtuariuel. By the Rev. U. P. Buddicom. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
Vindiciie Biblicee. 1 2mo. 3s. Gd. cloth. 

Carwitheii’s History of the (.!hurch, Vol. III. 8vo. lOs. boards. 
Williams’ (Thomas) Private Idfe of Christ. 12mo. Ts. boards. 
Skurray’s (Rev. F.) Sermons, Vol. II. 8vo. 8s. Gd. boards. 
Christian Pocket Library. Bishop Hall's Characters of Virtues and 
Vices. 32mo. Is. boards. 

A Spiritual Treasury or Closet Companion. By T. .J. Graham, M.D» 
12 mo. 98. boards. 

The Cliristian’s AJamial. Post 8ro. 8s. boards. 

Elsely’g Annotations on the Gospels and Acts. 7tli edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 218. boards. 

The Preacher. 4 vols. Hvo. H. lOs. 
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Steyen’s History of the Scottish Ghnroh «t Rott^Mn. 8yo. lOs. 6d. 
boards. 

Aikman's History of Religioiu Liberty in England. ISnio. 88.6d. 
cloth. 

Eliot’s Course of Lectures on Christianity and Slarery, preached at 
Barbadocs. 12nio. 48. 6d. cloth. 

The Biblical Cabinet, Vol. III. ' Tittman’s Synonymes of the New 
Testament.’ 12ino. 5s. cloth. 

Bickerstetb s Selections from Ambrose Serle. (Christian's Family 
Library, Vol. VI.) 12ino. Ss. cloth. 

Rev. Charles Simeon’s Works, 3d and 4th Portion, Vols. XVII. to . 
XXll. 8vo. 5/. cloth. 

Sermons. By the late Rev. W. Howels, Vol. II. 8vo. lOs. 6(i. cloth. 
Seven Sermons on the Lord's Sapper. By the Rev. J. Girdlestone. 
12ino. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Essays on the Church. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Miscellaneous Sermons. By Rev. A. Clowes. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Life and Travels of the Apostle Paul. 12ino. Os. cloth. 

Ferguson on the Testimony of Nature and Revelation to the Being 
and Government of God. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards 

Strong’s (Rev. W.) Discourses. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &C. 

Sketches of Vesuvius, with Short Accounts of its Principal Erup- 
tions. By John Anldjo. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Records of a Voyage to the Western Const of Africa, in his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Dryad, and of the Service on that Station for the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade, in the years 1830-1-2. By Peter 
Leonard, Surgeon, R.N. 18mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Stuart’s Three Years in North America. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. boards. 
Henderson’s New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 8vo. 7s. 
cloth. 

Tour in Canada and a Portion of the United States in 1831. By 
Adam Fergussoii. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Murat's North America. 1 vol. Post 8vo, with a Map. lOs. 6d. 
boards. 

Six Weeks on the Loire. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Tales of Travel. By B. J. Miller. 12mo. 5s. half-bound. 

Starke’s Directions for Travellers on the Continent. 12mo. Bill 
edition, with Additions. Ids. cloth. 

Captain Head’s Overland Journey from India to Europe. Oblong 
folio. 2/. 123. 6d. cloth. 

India Proofs, 31. 13s. Od. cloth. 

Sketches in Greece and Turkey, with the Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of the Turkish Empire. 8vo. 98. 6d. cloth. 

'Toor in Upper India, and in Parts of the Himalaya Mountains. By 
Major Archer. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. cloth. 

Jour^l of an Excursion to Antwerp, during the Siege of the Cita- 
del, in December 1832. By Captain the Hon. C. S. W. 12mo. 6$. cl. 
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The Tyrol ; with » Glance at Bavaria. By H, D. IngUa. S vole. 
8vo. 1/. 

Captain Hall’a Fragments of Voyages and Travels, Sd Series. 3 
vols. 18mo. Ids* boards. 

Transatlantic Sketches. By J. E. Alexander. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 
boards. 

Observations on the United States and Canada, made in 1832. By 
Rev. Isaac Fiddler. Post 8ro. 1 Os. 6d. boards. 

Turkey and its Resources. By D. Urquhart, Esq. 8vo. Os. 6d. bds. 
Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London, from 1817 to 
1825. By R. Rush, Ksq. American Envoy. 8vo. 148. boai'ds. 

The Americans. By an American in London. 12n)o. 6s. boards. 
An Account of Nubia and Abyssinia. By Rev. Al. Russell, being 
the 12th Vol. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 12ino. ds. cloth. 
Turner’s Annual Tour for 1833 (on the Loire.) 8vo. 1/. Is. inor. 
Sketches of Canada and the United States. By W. Alackenzie. 8vo. 
10s. 

Alacdowall’s Narrative of a Voyage to Patagonia. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. Being Vols. LXXVIll. and 
LXXIX. of Constable’s Miscellany. 2 vols. 18ino. 78 . cloth. 

Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon, with Views. 12mo. 2e. 

6d. cloth. 

A'lagrutb’s Letters from Canada. Edited by the Rev. T. RatclilFe«- 
12mo .6s. cloth. 

Two Expeditious into the Interior of Southern Australia, by Captain 
Sturt. 2 vols. 8vo. I/. 88. cloth. 




INDEX. 


A. 

Absentees, Income and Property Tax would augment, 160, 163. 

Advertisement Duty, most unjust, 443 ; ought to be repealed altogether, 
443. 

America, has regular Course of Lectures on the Law of Nations, 454 ; 
takes ratlipi* a narrow view on some points of policy, 454, 455 ; does not 
put that value on a sjiecial education for politics which we do, 455 ; 
some of the principal points of difference between England and, left 
unsettled, 455, 456 ; temporary policy coiksidered by, as her wisest 
game, 456 ; empressment of supposed British seamen from American 
vessels, ih. 

A reher, Major, Tours in Upper India, and in parts of the Himalaya 
Mountains by, 358 ; describes the bracing effects of the climate on the 
hcalili, 363 ; account of Sumroo Begum, 365, 366 ; attacks with vio- 
lence ami asperity the Directors and Board of Control regarding the 
bait batta order, 370. 

yl.v.vmcri Taxes not so unfairly levied as supposed, 166, 167 ; do not 
affect the poor, 437, 438 ; fall on the upper classes in an increased 
latio, 438 ; except in London these taxes arc not unpopular, ib. 

Austin’s, Sarah, Characteristics of Goethe, 371 ; succeeded in faithfully 
representing the characteristics of the German school of writers, 372 ; 
should not have attempted literal versions of passages from Goethe’s 
lyrical pieces and elegies, 372, 374 ; German writers from whence she 
has derived her materials, 374 ; adds little to our knowledge of his per- 
sonal history, 375 ; has abstained from pronouncing her own opinions, 
but has placed before us the opinion of his contemporaries, 376, 377 ; 
reasons for, not justly concluded, 377, 379 ; extract displaying her ad- 
mirable talent for translation, 385, 386 ; recommend Mrs Austin to 
translate his pr4)8e fragments, 402, 403. 

A ustria, Europe has a deep interest in knowing the character and pur- 
suits of those men whom its government consider as traitors, 478, 479 ; 
miseries she inflicted on Peilico, Maroncelli, and Confalonieri, in the 
dungeons of, 480, 481 ; character of the Emperor of, 482 ; personally 
superintends the state prison of Spielbei^, ib. ; compels her population 
to attend to a regular system of education, 506. 
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INDEX. 


Baillie'ty JoarniOy Plays upon the Passions, 5 ; canse of ibeir failure, ib. 

Banks, Character of "Sir Joseph, 56. 

Banks, Mr, makes known his discovery of a Greek inscription upon an 
obelisk in the island of Philse, 465 ; hieroglyphical characters on tlio 
obelisk, found to contain precisely the same matter as the Greek 'in* 
scripUon, 465, 466. 

Beer BiUy, fell heavy on the working classes, 440, 

Bennett, George, J^sq. INIissionary Voyage to the South Sea Islands ; 
China, India, &c. &c. 80,. 95. 

Beranger, P. J. de, Chansons Nouvelles et Demidres de, 486 i considered 
the poet of the people, ib. ; his last productions not so licentious, ib. 
487 ; has not wrote any political longs since the Revolution of 1830, 
487, 488 ; dedicates tlie present volume to Lucien Buonaparte, 488, 
489 ; stands with Lamartine at the head of the French poets, ib. ; 
would not have been the popular idol had his muse been confined to 
pastoral ballads, 493 ; cannot recall in the works of a reflection which 
is absolutely new, 493 ; an extremely slow composer, ib. ; exaggerates 
his ideas to bombast — tlic plan of his songs is invariably most carefully 
arranged, 494, 495 ; Marquis of Carabas, 495 ; Roi tl'Yvetot, ib. ; Le 
Senateur, ib.; La pauvre Femme, translated, 495, 496 ; LeVagnbond, 496 ; 
extract, Jacques, 497 ; his personal experience of the annals of the poor 
give him a great advantage, 498 ; his attention turned to those evils 
which deform the frame of society, ib. ; his later compositions approach 
more to the nature of odes, 499 ; extract, Denys, Maitre d’Ecole, 500, 
501 ; Mes jours gras de 1829; Dix mille franca, 501 ; the prediction 
of Nostradamus, ib. ; his song,‘ Adieu, Chansons,' translated, 502, 503 ; 
his songs are immortal, 504. 

Botany contrasted with other branches of science, 40, 41 ; great progress 
it has made, 68. 

Brandy and Geneva, the duty imposed on, most objectionahle, 443 ; less 
productive of revenue owing to the high duty, ib. ; rate at wliicii it 
can be procured in France, ili.; affords abundant employment to smug- 
glers and revenue officers, 444 ; revenue it produces, ib. ; revenue 
would bo increased by the duty being reducecl, ib. ; quantity entered 
for home consumption, 445 ; would not affect the demand for British 
spirits, ib. 

Brewsters, Sir David, discovery of polyzonal lens, 183 ; not applied to 
British lightliouses, ib. ; applied with great success in the French light- 
houses, ib. ; great superiority of, over reflectors, 184; addressed the 
Commissioners of the Lighthouse Board regartiing them, but with imlif- 
fc'rent success, 185 ; complete success of tlie lens over the reflector, 
186, 187. 

Britain, Gre^, placed at the head of maritime nations, 169 ; of manu- 
facturing, ih. ; to what advantages indebted, 169, 170. 

Britait^ songs has never attaineil in, the dignity and importance of a 
political agent, 490 ; appears to have been tho careless production of 
amdents, 491, 492 ; education in, has not attained that public atten- 
tion which it ought, 505 ; an education bill should he extended to, ib. 
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JBriHsh JLighthmu in the bancU of trusfees, 170 ; built 

and maintained in England^ Gotland, and Ireland, by means of a 
tax on vessels, 171, 172; engineers and opticians excluded from any 
management, 172 ; optical apparatus of, display none of the improve- 
ments of modern science, 173 ; cause of .their failures, 173, 174; Com- 
tnissioners receiving no salaries is a great cause of their failure, 175; 
competition for supplying the necessary apparatus is not thrown open 
to the public, 176 ; items of the cost for one revolving liglithouse, 178; 
Chevalier Rordas’ improvement carried into effect, 180 ; Bell Rock 
lighthouse defective, 181, 182 ; Dr Brewster^s discovery of polyzonal 
lens not attemled to hy the Comnussioners, 183, 186 ; comparative ex- 
penses l)etwe(;n a reflector and lens, 187, 189 ; coal gas superior and 
cheaper than oil, 189, 190; iiA^d by foreign nations, 190; powerful 
lights should be used in foggy weather, 191 ; Lieut. Drummond’s dis- 
covery acjmirahly suited fov that purpose, 191, 192; distinguishing 
lights of different colours ought to be used, 192. 

Byrons^ Lord^ Manfred an iiiiitatioii of Goiithe’s Faust, 400. 


C. 

Capital^ employs labour exemplified, 15 ; tells most in large masses, 19; 
is lessened passively hy reducing the means of those who bestow re- 
lief, and negatively, by relaxing the efforts of those who receive it, 31* 

Careys Version of Dante^ motive for tleviating from the terza rima of 
Dante into blank verse, 430 ; has great merit, 434. 

Chalmers\ Dr Thomas^ Political Economy, ipom\ beauty of, 8 ; is an 
enemy to compulsory poor’s laws, 32; extract from Political Economy, 
33. 

Chambers* Edinburgh Journal^ 239 ; number sold of, 240. 

C hainpoIUon^ lofty pretensions of, in the study of hieroglyphics examined 
by J. Klaproth, 4G1 ; true value of his merits not denied, ib. ; Gram- 
maire Uieroglypliique by, expected with impatience, 462 ; superstruc- 
ture on which he founded his plionetic alphabet, 462, 463; early oc- 
cupied bin;self with the study of hieroglyphics, 465; piiiiciples laid 
down by, in Ida work, ‘ DeVEevUvre Uieratique des aneiens Egyp^ 
‘ tiens^* 464 ; greatly deficient in literary honesty, 464, 465 ; aban- 
dons his preconceived principles on Mr Banks's discovery of the 
inscription upon an obelisk in the island of Philm, 465, 466 ; pub- 
lishes his Precis du Systeme Hieroglyphique des anciens Egyptiens, 
466 ; only a more ample application of the idea developed in the 
Lettre a M. Dacier, 466, 467 ; laid down as a fundamental proposi- 
tion, tliat the figurative and symholieal characters are employed in 
the Egyptian texts in a smaller proportion than the phonetic cha- 
racters, 467^ 468; observations on, 468, 476; in Ids transcription of 
Egyptian phrases, he has acted with great literary unlionesty, 472; 
Ids dbcoveries apply only to a very limited number of Ideroglypldcal 
signs, 474 ; from whence derived his information, ib. ; falls into errois 
in supposing his hieroglyphic alphabet applies to the royal hieroglyphic 
legends of everjf epochs 474, 475 ; M. Klaproth demolishes in detail 
the gvogter part of l\U pretended discoveries embodied in the Precis 
du Systtnne Hieroglyphique, 475, 
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Corn Duti^, qi\o of tlie qiostTei^'portii^ haurfl^j 4‘4l8. 

Cotmn, Victor, Ili^ppon mt r(|tat tl# tlaimi^iajlqijies 

pays Aliemagne, ..pa'rtichUiffehSsnf e\\ iViisss ;%xposO des* motifs 
et projet tk? tei sur rmstftictii|»^ prqaentei a la" Ghambro des 

Depute^ par, J105; hilt acoaun^t of th»' progress made bf- the French in 
establishing public schools, 509, ^$10; France could not have made a 
wiser choice, to carry their iotentions into effect, than in choosing M., 
510 ; Ills report recommends itself'^as one of the most unbiassed wis- 
dom, 511; bis report consists of observations on German education, 
and Prussian education, S12 ; hhi account of the general organisration 
of public instruction in Prussia, 512,617 ; duty of pafents to send their 
children to school enforced by law in, 617, 518 ; duty of each com- 
mnne to maintahi, at its expense, a primary school, 518 ; his observa- 
tions on the Prussian regulations relative to private schools, 535, 541. 

Cnrra?itsand Raisins, duty on, most objecliona!)le, 447 ; would add ma- 
terially to the comforts of the people by being reduced, 4-47, 448. 


D. ... 

Dante, the Inferno of, translated by Ichabod Charles Wright, 412; is 
too abstruse to be generally read or understood, 412, 413 ; was not 
made public during bis lifetime, 41 4«: bis works patroniMecl both by 
Papists and Protestants, 415 ; hardly known in Itfily during the last 
century, 416; unknown to hVench writers, 417, 418; progress his 
work made in England, 418, 420; how to be studied, 421 ; conceals 
his meanings under allegories, ib. ; his views of ecclesiastical policy, 
423, 424; his sketch on the origin and progresa of tlie literary language 
of Italy, 426; observations on the lu'.st mode of translating, *127, 430. 
Dnfde.n, the attainment lie sncceetled in translating, 428, 429. 

Drama, state and prospect of tins 287 ; definition of the term legitimate, 
288, 290; inutility of having a censorship for dramatic writings, 292, 
295 ; large houses have a bad effect upon the character of the, 296, 
297 ; causes of the decline of the, B02, 804 ; writers of dramatic litera- 
ture should receive remuneration from every theatre at which his play 
is acted, 304 ; great difliculty would occur in arranging with the author, 
304, 805 ; di^ulvantageous position in which di'amatic writers stand 
.. yrixU regard to pecuniary remuneration, 306, 808 ; ordeal which an 
author . undergoes before bis play is represented on the stage, 309; 
praise bestowed upon tbe actor, not the writer of a play, 311, 312. 


K. 

EdgewortKs Irish Tales depicted willi great force and beauty, 2.53 ; the 
eftects they must produce, ib. 

Rducalhn, ought to be at tbe public ebargo, 15; sketch of the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Parliament in regard to, 267, 269; principles upon 
which the Whig Government proposed to establish schools for educa- 
tion in Ireland, 270. 

jRduoation, Reports on the progress of the German, Prussian, and French 
national system of, 605 ; England has not followed their example, 506 ; 

** opinion of, 507 ; Austria makes it imperative on every 
inamdual to attend the school^ 506 ; the stateought to take tlie charge of 
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inhabi^nts in England and 
France who hav’^HD.jpchoola m wie|r diUdren, 508, 509 ; M. Consin’s 
aceo'nnt'of the pragTHM of the French gorerament in e8tablisbtn|r na« 
tional achopla, 509j 510 ; built on tbe model of the German and Prna« 
■ian establishiBenta, 510; general bluets, ^nd different degrees of pti* 
maty, 521, 526 ; abstra^ description of tho appointments, trainings, 
promotions, and punishmente of primary instructors, 526, 531 ; of the 
direction of tbe schools of primary instruction, 531 ; communal an- 
thbrities, ib. ; primary country schools, 531, 532 ; primary town 
schools, 532, 533 ; authorities of the mrcle, 533, 535 ; ' of piirate 
schools, 535; M. Consin’s obseirations on the private schools, 535,5411. 

JBin^pvtUm is certain of conferring relief, 33. 

SnMttnd, ftllacy of the supposition that the agriculture of, is injured by 
m overgrown siee of estates, 20, 21. 

F. 

JFaust, by Goetbe, translated into English prose by Hawyard, 107 ; dif- 
ficulty attending translation of, 110, 113; GoSthe’s opinion of Lord 
Gower’s translation, 1 13 ; executed with complete success, 127 ; some 
idioms imperfectly translated, and others not understood, 132, 135; 
idea which the Germans form of, 136 ; absurdity of their ideas, 137 ; 
the original of, as mentioned by Goiithe, 138 ; contrasted with the play, 
139, 142 ; appears to express, in its complete form, the feelings of 
Goethe at two different periods of bis life, 392, 393. 

/’Vance, has made great progress in lighthouses, 174 ; cause of their suc- 
cess, ib. ; apply Sir D. Brewster’s discoveries with great success to, 
183. 

Prance, the Restoration has done much for the public and social wants 
of, 333 ; but little for the religious feelings of, 335 ; appears to bare 
been the object of Government to restore tbe same outward form'of 
religion as before tbe Revolution, 334, 335. 

France, the powerful effect songs have on the politics and people of, 490, 
491 ; since the revolution in 1830, the great progress it has made in 
establishing national schools for education, 509, 510 ; copied from tbe 
German and Prussian establishments, 510. 

French Literature, tlie spirit of, destructive to every thing profound or . 
permanent, 330 ; unlike the literature which characterised the eighteenth 
century, 33 L 332; admits tbe necessity of a religion, 333 ; literature 
of the Restoration, a literature of contention and indecision, 335 ; Re- 
volution gave a louder expression to the general moral confusion, 336 ; 
has increased prodigiously the helots of literature, 337 ; character of 
their literature under such writers, 337, 341 ; illustration of their in- 
capacity, 341, 342 ; of the beauty which often characterises the writings 
of Janin, 343, 346 ; of Hugo, 349, 352 ; remarks on Eugene Sue and 
other novelists, 354, 357. 


Geneva gin. See Brandy. 

G'Mwianiy, superiority of, in claMical learning, 12T; French made ra^d 
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airides iu Gei:tiian iUt‘ratare» ib. i, ik;^ifi(Miou of i3ie German writers 
' a bar to tKe studf pf U'&t Ituigoag^ 19&: llteraliire of, baa attained in 
Enirland jrreat popularity, 401. 



teristica add little to our knowledge Ida persoual iustory, 975, 376 ; 
great deal of obscurity and.mjraticiani id }iia works, 370 ; the sitiiation 
in which he . was placed detrimental to^hlseyentual celebrity, 390, 33l ; 
jrefased to meddle with the {lassing fM^rredCes of his tipiOji 3^1 ; con* 
sldered those wW attached theniaelres steadfastly to aiiy 'particular 
;party, as di'eain^, 383.^ his' religiotia scntinients not exactly known, 
384 ; extract, portraying his higfa*minded loyalty, 385, 386 ; failed in 
his endeavour to obtain celebrity as a natural phildsopher, and a dra* 

• inatic delineator of human, passion and thought, 386, 383 ; character 
and effect which his first works bad .on the public mind, 388, S90 ; 

. Schiller and Goethe contrasted, 390, 391 ; Faust appears to express his ' 
feelings at two periods of his life, 393, 393 ; pursuits he followed after 
hU establishment at Weimar, 393 ; conceived he had discovered a new 
theory of vegetation, 393, 394 ; visits Italy — his letters from, exhibit 
the best idea of his. diaracter, 394, 395; extracts from, 396, 397 ; writes 
his most celebrated works after bis return, 397 ; critical analysis of 
. Wilhelm Mcister, 397, 398; strength of his imagination overpowered 
his reasoning faculties, 398, 399; considered in his declining years ns 
the critical head of German literature, 399, 402. 

Govermnents have made gj-eater advances in political economy than thcii 
communities, 8. 


H 

Hampden's^ Hev. limn Dickson ^ Aristotelian philoso]>hy, 194; appears 
to be unacquainted with philosophical literature, 211; lias not clearly 
defined the proper character of tiialectical induction, 234, 238. 

Hawyants Translation of Goethes Faustt 107 ; succcssfiil in doing so, 
127, 128; biassed on free translation, 130; imperfect in the use of 
proper language, 131, 13.^. 

JSea^Sy Capt. C, F,y Eastern and Egyptian Scenery, Ruins, &c. intended 
to show the advantiqi^e and practicability of steam-navigation from Eng- 
land to India, .313 ; plan proposed, with the time and distances, 314 ; 
his plan for procuring a supply of fuel at the Eastern stations, 314, 
315 ; difference between the statement of Captain Head and the East 

i India Company, r^arding the expense of steam-boats, 315 ; points 
out four lines from whence Russia could attack our Indian possessions, 
324, 327 ; overrates the facilities and underrates the barriers which are 
in the way, 327, 329. 

JSiet'oglyphirs, phonetic method of, incapable of interpreting Egyptian, 
461 ; discoveries in, proved slowly, 462 ; Zoega discovers that they 
wera employed as the signs of sounds^ 463 ; discoveries made in, by 
Silvestre, de Sacy, Ackcrblad, and Dr Young, 463, 464 i ChampoUien, 
during the same period, had done nothing, 464 ; CbampolUon’s iMsbeUef 
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in alphabetical . signs amongst the> 465 ; Mr Banks’s discover/ of an 
ii^lisk containingbotli in Greek and hieroglypbical characters the same 
matter, 465, 466 ; changes in a great degree M. Champollioii’s opinion, 

, 466 ; full and complete intelligence of hieroglyphic characters cannot 
he obtained if considered as presenting ideas directly, 460 ; considered 
as signs of sounds, the interpretation can be ascertained, 469, 470 ; 
great difhoulty occurs in deciphering proper names, written phonetically, 
470, 471 * difHculty in not’discovering the signiOcation of words, even 
tvbere the forin and, value of the letters were, perfectly understood, 471, 
472 ; extract from M. KlapVolli,' E^ainen Critique des TravauX de fen 
M. Champoliion, sur les Hicroglyphes, showing the real dilKculties. under 
which tha studiers of hicfoglyphics'lie, 473, 474 ; M.|[Champo11ion falls 
into. error in supposing his hieroglyphic alpliabct applies to the royal 
liierpglyphical signs of all epochs^ 474, 475. 

Himalaya Mountains, Description of the Scenery of the, 360, 363 ; singu- 
lar institution of marriage amongst the inhabitants' of, 363 ; curious 
manner of putting children to sleep, 364. 

Hindoo Government employ dramatic composition in circulating know- 
ledge, 35. 

Hoffman, Analysis of the Works of, and what eftect they have had on 
I’rencli literature, 339, 34(». 

House and iVitulow Taxes not so objectionable as represented, 164j 166, 
and 485 ; returns made by the House of Commons regarding the, 437. 

Hugo, Qinvres Completes dc Victor, 830 ; first French novelist of bis 
<lay, 346 ; character of his works, 316, 349 ; extracts from Lc Dernier 
Jour d’un Condamne, 349, 352 ; Analysis of Notre Dame de Paris, 
his most successful production, 352, 854. 

I 

Impressment, conference with America regarding the impressment of 
their seamen, 456 ; principles agreed upon by the Plenipotentiaries, 
457 ; failure of, ib. ; great injustice of, 45S ; number of American 
seamen impressed during the years 1801 and 1812, 459 ; present 
Ministers should take up this important question, 460. 

Income Tax, difterenoe between property and, 145 ; would be preferable 
to a property tax, ib ; apparently the fairest of all taxes, 153 ; practical 
difficulty in ascertaining the annual revenue of individuals, ib ; would 
be a tax on honesty, and a bounty on peijury and fraud, ib. ; difficulty 
oflayingan equal taxon income derived from different sources, 154, 155; 
method in which it ought to be assessed, 155, 156 ; fallacy in suppo- 
sing that professional men should bo exempt from taxation, 156, 
158; unfair as applied to the rent of land, 158 ; causes of the failure 
of the tax during the late war, 158, 160; would increase absenteeism, 
160, 161. 

India, steam-navigation to, 313 ; route and expenses of, 814, 317 ; rea- 
sons why Englishmen were prohibited from settling in tho provinces, 
and from acquiring landed property in, 317, 319 ; repeal of,_ would be 
advantageoos to, 319; East India Company cannot view with favonr 
the settlement of Europeans in, 321,322; Anglo-Indians rising ra- 
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pidijr into importance, and onglit to be raised on a level with the £n- 
ropeans, 3213, S23 ; the security that would give in case of a rebellion, 
324 ; the four points considered from whence llusaia would attack, 
324, 325 ; in the present state of India and Europe facilities for such 
an attack are overrated, 327, 329. 

■ .'-I Descriptions and Travels in, by Skinner, Munday, and Archer, 

358 ; all write with intelligence, and abound with lirely representa- 
tions, 359 ; describe a tract of country of which little has been written, 
ib ; mode of travelling, as described by Captain Mundy, 360 ; de- 
scription of the scenery of the Himalaya Mountains, 360, 363 ; account 
of the Sumroo Begum, 365, 367 — of on elephant- hunt, 367, 369 ; archi- 
tecture of, excite strong delight and admiration, 369. 

Insurance, Marine, reduction of the duties on policies of, deserve every 
commendation, 443 ; duties on other insurances exhorbitantly high, ib. 

Irish Coercive Hill, abated by the press, 243 ; supported by the people, 
244 : necessity of such a bill avowed by its antagonists, ib. ; carried 
through withotii any material alterations, 245. 

Ireland, the condition of, has not been improved, 248, 249 ; the good 
which Catholic emancipation has done, 249, 252 ; emigration and 
education great instruments for the future regeneration of, 253, 254 ; 
impossible to separate the politics and political economy of, 254 ; state 
of, during the struggle of the Roman CathoIirR for emnneipution, 255, 
267 ; statements and reflections on the Whig Government in regard to, 
happily exposed, 257, 259 ; the acts which they have passed, 259 ; 
an inquiry into the law of landlord and tenant, ib. ; Lortl Althorpe’s 
motion for the promotion of public works, 260, 261 ; waste lands 
brought into cultivation under the superintendence of the ministry, 
261, 262 ; commission appointed to inquire into the capable improve- 
ments ill the navigation of the Shannon, 262, 263 ; repeal of the coal 
tax, 263 ; repeal of the <lnty upon printed goods, 264 ; repeal of iluties 
on commerce and manufacture, ib. ; tho effects which Mr Stanley’s bills 
for correcting tho abuses of the Grand Jury Laws will have, 265, 
266; sketch of the proceedings adopted by the Irish parliament in 
regard to education, 267, 269; principles laid down by the W’hig 
Government for establishing schools for edneatiun, 27U ; clamours 
raised ngainst, 270, 272 ; measure introduced by Mr Stanley relating 
to tithes and church property, 272, 274 ; success which has at- 
tended the Irish Coercive Bill, 276 ; coarse to be pursued for the 
settlement of, 277, 279. 


J. 

Janin, Onvrages de M. Jules, 330; absunl monner of illustrating the 
moial sufferings of a man in want of a belief, 341, 342; extract show- 
ing the beauty which often characterises his works, 343, 346 ; cha- 
racter of his writings, 346. 

Jury Trial m Scotland defective, 96 ; relations not admissible as wit- 
nesses, 97 ; example of, 100 ; admitted in criminal cases, 102 ; reasons 
tor, lb. ; witnesses in court ought not to be confronted with statements 

magistrate, 104; witnesses onght to be 
examined before each other, X06, 
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K. 

JStdprotht M., Examen Crittqae des Travaax da fefu M. Champo!H<m 
Bur leB Hi^rogljrpbes par, 46 1 ; such a book much wanted to free the 
public miiid from the ignorance with which it was filled on the subject 
of Egyptian literature, ib. ; object of, to show the incapability of the 
phonetic method of interpreting Egyptian hieroglyphics, ib. ; lofty 
pretensions of M. Champollion dispelled by, ib. ; extract, showing the 
difficulties which lie in the way of those who prosecute the atndy of 
hieroglyphics, 473, 474. 


L. 

Legacy Duties, open to objections, 168. 

Lens, Polyzonal, discovered by Sir D. Brewster, 183 ; superiority dis* 
played by, over the reflectors, 184 ; comparison between and reflect* 
ors, 187. 

Liberia, American Colonization Society of, the useful effects which it 
may have, 24. 

Lighthouse System, cause of the failure of the British, 170, 173 ; French 
have made great progress in theii's, 174. 

« collection of books, Herbarinm, bought by Sir J. E. Smith, .*>2. 

Literature, our presonf, would have more effect, did it display more of 
tho moral feeling, 476. 

Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, answer of the Directors of, to Ar- 
ticle ‘ Inland Transport,’ 69 ; misrepresented statements, 69, 72 ; 
cinginecrs virtually czclud«<l competition by the Directors, as shown 
by llieir own evidence, 72, 76 ; example of such exclusion, 76, 77 ; 
great success of the railway, 79. 

Logic, recent publications on, 194; study of, neglected in Britain, ib.; 
Scotland deficient in logical teachers, 195; Oxford the only British 
seminary where it is taught, ib. ; cause of its decline there, 196, 199; 
publication of Dr Whately's elements of, 199 ; recent writers liave not 
brought forward any new additions to the science, 200, 201 ; review 



M. 

MacMnery, enables consumers to obtain goods at a cheaper rate, 17 ; 
evils produced by destroying, ib.; lias the effect of causing great misery 
to agricultural labourers on being first introduced, 29. 

Malt Duty, one of the most unobjectionable taxes we have, 167, 168, 
and 438, 440. 

Maroncelli, Memoir de Silvio Pellico, 476 ; written with great moral 
beauty, 478 ; contains a few details respecting those individuals whose 
names accidentally occur, 478. 

Marcet, Mrs, Notions of Political Economy, 1 ; character of, 2; is a judi- 
cious reasoner and sure guide, 39. 

Metttineau's, Harriet, Illustrations of Political Economy, 1 ; ably illua- 
tratetl, 2 ; ftdled in several instances, 3 ; cause of, ib. ; beauty of the 
compos itioD, ib. ; how they ought to be studied, 6 ; wealth treated of 
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in tho Brat tiireo numbers, 9 ; exaggerates her fictitious charac* 
^rs, 10 ; does not doKberate sufiicientljr in questions of great impor* 
tanoe, 11 : latter numbers of her Ulnstratiuns inferior in general beauty 
and effect, as well as. in being illustrations of political economy, ib. ; 
the elements of wealth well described in ^ Life in the Wilds,’ IS; 
conceives that education ought to be given at the public chaijge, 15; 
capital tells most in largo masses, 29 ; conceives that tlie agriculture 
of England is injured by the overgrown sice of estates, 20 ; shows by 
her own statement the fallacy of her argument, ib. ; slavery vividly 
described in her tale, ‘ Domerara,’ 23 ; might have made her pictures 
of rent more consistent with truth, 26 ; an admirer of the Malthusian 
system of population, ib. ; not clear in her definition of wages, 30 ; 
successful in her criticisms on those forms of charity which causes more 
indigence than they remove, 30 ; attacks the present system of penal 
colonization, 33 ; her genius is not by itself snfiicient, and is apt to 
make great reverses, 38; * Ireland,’ a tale, by, 248 ; condneted with her 
usual ability, 252 ; overdraws her conclusion, 252, 253 ; is an advo* 
cate for emigration and instruction, 253 ; description of the way Irish 
estates are managed, 260. 

and ZHctioUi ccmxxteA by Wordsworth, 118; retained, however, 
in his poems, ib. ; what use in poetry, 119 ; pleasure derived from its 
use, 122, 123 ; consequence attached to metre bv the ancients, 124, 
125. 

]\ticro$copet great use of, to botanists, 68, 69. 

Missionary Voyages and Travels, compiled by James Montgomery, 80 ; 
interesting and worthy of attention, ib. ; extracts regarding Pomare 
King of Tahiti, 81 ; great success of the missionaries at Tahiti, 84 ; 
Hawau, 85, 88 ; llnrutu, 88, 92 ; proceedings of Parliament in tbo 
Windward Islands, 93; Missionaries nearly destroyed at New Zealand 
—New Hollanders a degraded race, ib. ; notice of Madagascar, with 
account of the funeral of King Kadaina, 93, 9.5. 

Munday’s, Captain, Pen an<l Pencil Sketches of India, 358 ; extract 
describing his mode of travelling, 360 ; contrast between the scenery 
of the Alps and the Himalaya Mountains, 362 ; curious manner of 
patting children to sleep, 364; aniiuatcd description of an elephant 
hunt, 367, 369. 

N. 

Novels, causes of tlie increased demand for, 403 ; fictitious narrative a 
gootl medium for illustrating general truths, 404 ; considered as ephe- 
meral publications, 404, 405 ; those that describe existing mannei's to 
he preferred to the historical romance, 405, 406. 


O. 

Oxford, the only British seminary where logic is tauglit, 195 ; has been 
always celebrated for its philosophy, 166 ; canse of its decline, 196, 199. 


<Sf*7eio, Nurative of bis Imprisonments, 476 ; born in Piedmoht, 
479; attempts a tragedy when merely a child, ib.;' removes to L 
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ib. ; remains there as a tutor» ib. ; writes the tragedy of Francesca di 
Rimini^ ib^ ; Eutemio di Messina, 480 ; aids in establishing the * Con* 
* ciliator,’ ib. ; imprisoned for his political opinions, ib« ; sufferings he 
endured, 480, 484; no book more beautiful or more useful than his 
Memoirs, 484, 485. 

Pennf/ Magazim^ the, of the Society for the Diflusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, 289 ; number sold, 240. 

Periodical Press^ display great inconsistency in regard to measures 
brought before Parliament, 242, 248. 

Peirarchy what value he placed on Dante, 414. 

Poeirg and Prose contrasted, 114; Words wortl/s opinion of, 116, 117; 
great caution necessary in coming to that conclusion, 1 20 ; true poetry 
will have greater effect than the most vivid colouring of real life, 121 ; 
translated into prose, affords room for taste and judgment, 121, 122 ; 
poetry used- too much in prose works at the present time, 125, 126 ; 
versification a great support to poetry, 126. 

Phonetic Alphahety discovered by Dr T. Young, 462. 

Political Economj/y illustrations of, by Hamet Martineaii, 1 ; character 
of the work, 2 ; knowledge of, a part of iiuman life, 7 ; better under- 
stood by government, than by their communities, 8 ; causes of, ib. ; 
jiister views of the science rapidly gaining ground, ib. ; Society of Use- 
ful Knowledge, tracts on, 9 ; labour makes capital, 13 ; capital makes 
labour, 15 ; evil consequences arising from overstocking the market 
ivith goofis, 17 ; capital and labour within the united power of master 
and workman, 28. 

J*rogrcs$ of the Proplcy cheap publications, 239 ; success they have met 
with, 240; will lead to good results, 241 ; cried down by the large 
newspapers, 242 ; will sometimes interfere with the rights of property 
by plagiarism, 218. 

Propertyy Pundedy injustice of taxing exclusively, 150 ; would aggravate 
the difilicultie.s of the poor, 150. 

Propertj/y Landedy subdivision of, in France, 21 ; difference between the 
laws of England and America on the proprietor dying intestate, ib. ; 
private property is indispensable for the public good, 24 ; divided to a 
greater extent in England than is supposed, 149 ; injustice in restrict- 
ing a tax to, 148, 150, 434, 435 ; income tax unfair, as applied to, 158. 

Properly Taxy scheme for a graduated, 143 ; would be a serious evil, 
144 ; difficulty in deterniiiiing what is a, ib. ; impossibility of forming 
an estimate of property, 146; pernicious influence on industry, ib.; 
failed in France, 147 ; flagrant injustice of restricting it to landed, 
148, 150, 152; great danger, if carried into effect, of national bank- 
ruptcy, 151. 

Pvxmiay account of the general organisation of public instruction in, 512, 
517 ; duty of parents to send their children to school enforced by law, 
517, 518 ; duty of each commune to maintain, at its expense, a pri- 
mary school, 518, 521 ; statistical information of the number of the 
inhabitants of, the schoolmasters, mistresses, 518, 519; general objects 
and different degrees of primary education, 521, 526 ; description of 
the trainings, appointments, promotions, and punishments, of primary 
instruction, 526, 531 ; of the direction of the schools of primary in- 
struction; 531; 535 ; of private schools; 535, 641* 
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.complete euccess of tlie Liverpool and Manclieeter, 79. 

MeealUetwnsofaChaparm% edited by Lady Dacre, 403 ; assigned to Mrs 
Sttllirao, 400 ; extract from Milly and Lucy, 407 ; Ellen Wareham, 
the best of tlia tales, 408 ; extracts from, 40S, 410 ; character of, 411. 

Heligion and Politics have ever been the great engine of improvement, 
383. 

Meport from tbe Select Committee on Dramatic Literature, 281 ; is a 
pleasant addition to the light reading of the day, 288 ; unsatisfactory as 
a legislative investigation, ib. $ definition of tbe term legitimate drama, 
288, 290 ; powers proposed to be invested in the Lord Chamberlain, 
290, 292 ; inutility of iiaving a censoridiip for dramatic writings, 292, 
296 } monopoly not attended with advantage, ib.; account of the 
patents possessed by Drury Lane and Covent>Garden Theatres, 298, 
302 ; causes of the decline in dramatic literatnro and taste for theatrical 
performances, 302, 304 ; writers on dramatic literature ongbt to bo 
placed on the same footing as other w'riters, 304, 305 ; remuneration 
generally given by managers of theatres to authors, 305, 306. 

Push, Richard, Esq. Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London, 
by, 449 ; came over as envoy>extraordinary, and minister-plenipoten- 
tiary for the United States of America, ib. ; first visit to Europe, ib. ; 
his journal tbe evident fruit of a sensible and virtuous mind, ib. ; con- 
ciliates those circumstances which other writers w’ould have seized 
hold of, 450 ; no Ameru-anism of character to be found in, 451 ; opi- 
nion of our Londou routs, ib. ; our love of the country, 452 ; con- 
ceives that England has a direct interest in war, ib. ; just views of the 
power of the press, 453 ; political power of England, ib. ; cbarncter of 
the English Navy, 454 ; conceives that time is, for the United States, 

. the best negotiator, 456 ; conference regarding the impressment of 
supposed British seamen from American vessels, ib. ; Great Britain 
wrong both with respect to the general question, and the conduct of 
the conference, ib. ; broad principles agreed upon by both parties, 
457 ; cause of its failure, ib. ; would be rectified by putting an end to 
domestic impressment, 458 ; ought to concede to America their de- 
mands, ib.; number of seamen impressed from American ships in 1801 
and 1812, 459 ; Mr Rush’s opinion of Lord Casticreagh on the subject, 
460 ; Ministers should take up this most important question, ib. 

S 

iiandwich Islands, Missionaries successful at, 85, 86. 

Scott s. Sir Walttr, Novels and Romances endowed with a beauty pe- 
culiarly their own, 405; 406. 

Scotland, .fury Trial in, 96 ; defective in the law of evidence, 06, 98; 
causes of, 98, 100 ; persons prohibited from acting as judges in the 
causes of certain relations, 101 ; fallacy of such prohibition, ib. ; re- 
lations admitted as witnesses in criminal cases, 102 ; in cases of pen- 
nria testium, 102 ; reason for, ib. ; parents and children have their 
opUm to appear as witness, 103 ; absurdity of, 103, 104 ; relations 
ndroissible as witnesses except in tbe case of husband and 
Wife, 104 ; general excellency of the Scottish Law. 
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Sibihorpt ih JoRtty makes a botanical tow tbrongh Greece 59^61 ; 
death of, 61 ; hie Flora Greeca, edited bjr Sir J. £. Smith, ib. 

Skinner y C^ain TAomaSy Excursions in India, 358 ; description of the 
valley of Dboon, 360 ; of the scenery of the Himalaya Mountains, 362; 
singular institution of marriage amongst the inhabitants, 363 ; leads to 
a partial slave trade and infanticide, 364. 

Slavery, misery and min is the immediate cause of, 25. ; not founded on 
moral right, ib. ; must be gradually abolished, ib. 

Smithy Sir James Edwardy Memoirs and Correspondence, 39 ; parent- 
age, 41 ; studies, 42, 48 ; purchases Linnaeus’s Collection of Books, 
Herbarium, 52 ; visits the Continent, 53, 56 ; begins his career as an 
author, 56 ; teaches the Royal Family Botany, 57 ; publishes the Flora 
Britannica, 59 ; edits the Flora Grseca, 61 ; becomes a candidate for 
the Botannical chair of Cambridge, 64 ; of Edinburgh, 66 ; death of, 67.. 

Song, never used as a political agent in Great Britain, 490 ; one of the 
most powerful agents in politics and private feeling in the hands of 
the French, 490, 491. 

Stamp Ditties, clamour against, unfounded, 168. 

Steam Navigation to India, considered by Captain Head, 313 ; great ad- 
vantages which would accrue from such a communication, 314; route 
proposed, with the distances and time that would be required, ib. ; 
difficulty would arise from want of fuel, ib. ; estimated expense of 
steam-boats, 315 ; should be attempted and conducted by the merchants 
in preference to Government, 315, 316 ; disadvantages attending route 
proposed by the river Euphrates, &c. 316 ; real difficulty would arise 
from the want of a British population in India, 317, 

.Sue, Eugene, founder of the French maritime school of romance, 354 ; 
his works characterised by abominations of every description, 355, 356. 

Saturday Magazine, The, of the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge, 239 ; makes unwanuntable insinuations against the other cheap 
publications, ib. ; conducted otherwise with great ability, ib. ; number 
sold, 240. 

Schiller and Goethe's, opinion of each other, 390; contrasted, 391. 

Soap Duty, reduction of the, will be of advantage, 4‘13 ; tax should be 
extended to Ireland, ib. 

Spirit Duty, advocates for a reduction of the malt duty propose that the 
duty on spirits should be augmented, 439 ; an increase of duty on, 
would augment illicit distillation, 440 ; evil effects it would have, 442. 


T, 

TakUi, success of the missionaries at, and adjacent isles, 84. 

Taxation, modifications into our system of,' would be advantageous,^ 143, 
435 ; national poverty the inevitable result of taxing any particular 
class, 151 ; is unjust unless it leaves individuals in the same relative 
condition in wbicli it found tliem, 162; income and property taxes 
Would infallibly paralyse Great Britain, 163, 434, 435 ; house and 
window taxes not so objectionable as represented, 164, 166 ; assessed 
taxes- fairly levied, 166) 167 ; die malt duty tax one of the best we 
167) 168) 438) 440 ; olaiaow against stamp duties unfounded 
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I^ipBcy (lutiev, .t» at. presient aptanged, ot>eii to ojbjeotioiir ib. ; ' 
''i^bsir tb$a coiitf^ bottipiBed on aoimtl priociplea, 434 ; repeil of tbe 
(I^dty opa,P#'t|i« moat', popular acta of the Duke of '.WrUin^jii’a 
. adibSafetrattbn,. 440 Goremment kaa dona right in 80pporidng .|^o 
konad kpd wioddtr tajt^^ond to6 malt tax, 442 ; wbat taxes they Imvo 
tai^fhn'ifh, 442, 443 rtipirit duty, if increased; will augment ilKdt (fia* 
till^tion^ 440 ; podsumption of,, in 1830«31-32, 441 ; evils attendant' qo 
an'increase oPidnty^ 442 vadyertiaement duty ought to be. repeated al« 
together, . 443 ; . tiles, 4h, ; .aeap,"ib. ouglit to be extended to Ireland, 
ih;;' marine fniat^nce, ib; ; duty on insurances exorbitantly ;bigfa, ib. ; 
ought to be redoeed, { duties bit btpndy, geneva, and tobacco, qaest 
otgecUonal^e,' 4b'. i.vvould be- more prothmtwd if lowered, 443,443 $ 
j^esent systeid of duties oh, requires the prevvnUve service to be l^t 

- up, 445, 447 1 duties on currants and, raisins bhjectronabie, 447 ; diigiit 
be reduced without loss, of revenue, ib. ; would add to comfort of 
the people, 448 : duties on corn not so easily dealt with, ith ; timber 
duties canno^ be snifit^ently reprobated, ib. 

Timber .DtUy, ‘onQ of the most iniquitous taxes we. havh, 448 ; remedy 

8u^est^d> ib? . 

' TiAaepo One, of the best objects of taxation, 446 ; duties hare been laid 
' on aboSie . all reasonable limits, ib. ; quantity entered for home con* 
sumption-, ib.; duty on, ut different periods, ib.; the efiects.theybai).on 
the consumption, ib. ; is a tax for the profit of the smuggler, ib. ; ex* 
tract from hf r Ponlett Tbenason’s speech regarding, 446, 447 ; reduc* 

- .tion on, will' add to the revenue of the cottnfry, :447i.. ■ 

^STremsporfation regarded hy criminids' with great al0rm,-34. - 

. Trans^tioti never equal to the original, 107 ; never uSed 'by the Greeks, 
ib. ; not much studied by the -Komans, IO 8 ; English addicted to, 109 ; 
French not good at, 110; great difiScnlty in giving the original hlea, 
110$ 113; Go6(h«’a opinion of, 113, 114; affords room for the exer« 
ciseS of taste and judgment, 121, 122 ; difference between. free and li* 
teral translation, 129 ; Dante’s objection against translating poetry, 428; 
Dryden’s knowledge of, 428, 429 ; Cesarotti’s opinion of, 429. 

Trinity Incorporation intrusted with the lighthouses of England, 170; 
have shown great zeal in tiie discliaige of tlieir doty, 173 ; reject coal* 
gass, and absurd reason for so doing, 161. 

Tyermany Rev, Daniel's, Udicsionary Voyages and Travels to the South 
Sea Islands, China, India, &c., 80, 94 ; death of, 94. 

■«: 

V. 

Us^ul Knowledge, Society for Promoting, tracts on political economy, 
9 ; first attempt to treat in a popular manner, ib. 

W, 

Wages depend on the proportion between capital and laboui;, 20. 
WJiaiely's Elements Logic, 199; success of, prompted imitation and 
determined contro-versy, 199 ; ronsiders it as a science and as an art, 

^ • 202 ; eired in doing so, 203, 20o ; is indistinct, aiubignous, and even 
contradictory, 207 ; fallacy in conceiving that it is entirely conversant 
about language, 208, 210 ; is meafpre and incorrect in his sketch of the 
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hieitary of logic, 210, 211 ; vague in diserituiiiiatiQg -Aris^e'a 
011, 214; eenrares the schooloien, 214, 215; encM in coiu^tvh^' ti^v- 
modality of proposhiotis and syllogisms are objecta of logical e^t^ra-r 
tion, 215, 217 ; definition of the term argnment, 217 ; oyeirlpoj^ the 
^ttne'ilfl.eaoing, 218.;^ adopts the inelegant division of the hypOtiMtical 
'proposition ' into the conditional anil diijanctive, 219, 223 ; errors he 
fallf mfie in defining the natnie of the induetive infer^ce, 224, 234, ' 
TriUt^ni''Meister, by GoCthe, critical analrais ot, 397, 398. 

Wijb, (t play in five acts, by Jamee Sheridan Knowles, 261' ; one of 
the beet dramas of tlie day, ib. ; extracts from, 282, 285 ; errore into 
' which he has fallen, 285, 087,, 

tases too mucht pilose in bis poetry; Il5 conceives that there 
'i^'no great inconsistency liettyeen poetry and prose, 117; censures 
poetiy metrically arranged, 118 ; yet retains it in his poeins, and .rea- 
sons for doing so, ib. 

Women, political economy consistent with the duties of, and in what 
point of view, 1. « 

Wrights, IchaJiod Charles, translation of the Inferno of Dante, 412; not 
rightly understood by the generality of readers, 412| 413 ; WHl do much 
to bring his writings into repute In England, 418 ; lias given .the best 
• translation, 420 ; might revise several passages with advantage, 430, 
431 ; extract from, 432, 433. 


Y. 

Young, Dr Thomas, discoverer of the Phonetic Alphabet, 462 ; deter* 
mines the equivalents of groups, 404. 









